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THE  LORD  MAYOR  OF  LONDON: 

OB,  CITY  LIFE  IN  THE  LAST  CENTURY .♦ 

Br  WlLIiIAK  Hi.BBIBOK  AlKSWOBTH. 


GUILDHALL. 

L 

LOBD  MATOB's  DAT,  ▲  HTJNBBEI)  TEABS  AGO. 

On  ihe  Ninth  of  November^  1 761,  there  was  great  jubilation  in 
the  City  of  London* 

On  that  day,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Gresham  Lorimer,  Knight, 
draper^  alderman  for  Cheap  ward,  and  member  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Merchant  Tailors,  entered  upon  his  duties  as  first 
magistrate  of  the  first  city  in  the  world.  Most  auspiciously  did 
his  mayoralinr  commence.  Called  by  the  popoilar  yoice  to  the 
ciyic  cnair,  nis  election  had  been  almost  unanimous,  there  being  - 
only  one  vote  for  the  brother  alderman,  nominated  with  him  by 
the  livery;  and  when  the  choice  of  the  court  was  made  known  by 
the  Recorder,  the  announcement  was  received  with  great  cheering. 
The  applause  was  even  more  vehement  when,  being  called  fortb, 
the  Lord  Mayor  elect  was  invested  withthe  chain,  and  returned 
thanks  for  the  great  honour  done  him.  Subsequently,  on  his 
being  presented  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  by  the  Recorder,  the 
approbation  of  the  crown  was  very  graciously  communicated  to 
him  by  his  lordship.  The  farewell  dmner  given  by  Sir  Gresham 
in  conjunction  with  Sir  Matthew  Blakiston,  the  retiring  Lord 
Mayor  was  remarkable,  even  in  the  City,  for  splendour  and  pro- 
fusion, gave  promise  of  many  a  glorious  banquet  to  follow. 

Special  circumstances  conspired  to  give  additional  lustre  to 
our  Lord  Majror^s  Day.  Not  only  was  he  generally  respected  hy 
his  fellow  citizens;  not  only  was  he  certain  of  an  enthusiastic 
reception  from  the  thousands  assembled  to  greet  him  on  his 
way  to  Westminster;  not  only  had  unwonted  care  been  bestowed 
on  the  procession  destined  to  attend  him;  not  only  were  some 
of  the  old  civic  pageants — the  delight  of  the  multitude — to  be 
revived  for  the  occasion;  but  on  that  day  the  young  and  newly- 

*  JU  rigkU  reitrved. 
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2  THE  LORD  MAYOR  OF  LONDON. 

married  George  HI.  was  about  to  honour  the  City  with  his  pre- 
sence— according  to  custom,  it  being  the  first  Lord  Mayor^s  Day 
after  his  coronation — ^to  view  the  8how«  and  partake  afterwards  of 
the  grand  civic  feast  at  GuildlBiIL 

As  the  young  monarch  would  be  accompanied  on  this  occasion 
by  his  queen,  the  whole  of  the  royal  family  and  the  court,  extra- 
ordinary preparations  were  made  for  their  reception.  As  usual, 
the  day  was  Kept  as  a  general  holiday.  Hie  shops  were  closed, 
and  business  altogether  suspended.  Belia  were  rung,  guns  fired, 
and  other  noisy  demonstrations  of  delight  made,  ^afibldings 
were  erected  b^  the  City  companies  for  the  accommodation  of  their 
wardens  and  hverymen  at  various  points  calculated  to  command  a 
good  view  of  the  procession.  Many  of  the  houses  were  richly  de- 
corated and  hung  with  flags  and  banners,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  a  general  illumination  at  night.  Four  regiments  of  the 
London  Militia  were  ordered  to  line  the  way  from  Temple-bar 
to  the  top  of  Ludgate-hill,  and  took  up  their  position  betimes. 
The  Mounted  Train  Bands  were  stationed  at  intervals  from  Saint 
Paul's  Churchyard  to  the  Mansion  House.  All  public  vehicles 
were  prohibited  in  the  principal  thoroughfares,  and  no  private  car- 
riages were  allowed  to  jjass  along  Cheapside,  or  approach  Gruild- 
hall,  whence  the  procession  was  to  start  at  eleven  o'clock,  except 
those  belonging  to  the  aldermen  and  sheriffs,  or  other  personages 
^connected  with  the  show. 

A  vast  and  continually-increasing  concourse  filled  Cheapside 
and  the  streets  leading  to  Blackfnars,  where  the  Lord  Mayor  was 
to  embark  in  his  state  barge  and  proceed  by  water  to  Westminster, 
and  a  good  niany  brawls  and  disturbances  took  place,  which 
the  combined  cflforts  of  the  militia  and  the  peace-officers  scarcely 
sufficed  to  check — the  mobs  in  those  days  being  very  turbu- 
lent and  pugnacious,  and  exceedingly  ready,  not  only  with  sticks 
and  bludgeons,  but  with  such  weapons  as  nature  had  provided 
them  withal.  Broken  pates,  damaged  noses,  or  darkened  orbs  of 
vision  generally  followed  these  connicts.  However,  as  on  this  occa- 
sion the  bulk  of  the  crowd  consisted  of  decently-behaved  citizens, 
who  had  brought  their  wives  and  daughters  with  them  to  see  the 
lord  mayor's  show,  the  quarrels  were  of  rarer  occurrence  than  usual, 
and  more  speedily  subdued.  High  and  low,  masters  and  appren- 
tices, were  dressed  in  holiday  attire,  and,  to  judge  from  their 
looks,  full  of  glee,  and  bent  upon  enjoyment. 

Fortunately  for  all  concerned  in  the  show,  whether  as  actors 
or  spectators,  the  day  was  remarkably  fine.  The  sun  shone  forth 
brilhantly,  gladdening  every  heart,  while  the  prescriptive  fogs 
of  November  held  good-naturedly  aloof. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  may  be  proper  to  tsay  a  few  words 
concerning  the  hero  of  the  day.  Sir  Gresham  Lorimer's  previous 
liistory  is  soon  told,  being  unmarked  by  any  exciting  incident  or  ad- 
"Venturc.   ESs  career  had  been  simply  that  of  a  citizen,  who,  by  in- 
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duBtiy  and  inte^iy,  has  risen  from  a  humble  position  to  wealth  and 
distinction.  Cucamstances  no  donbi  fkrouiea  him  in  his  nrogressy 
but  so  they  generalt^  do  the  deserying.  Bom  in  Bockfersbaiy, 
about  axty  yeais  before  the  pfesent  important  epoch  in  his  hiatoiry) 
Grresham  was  the  third  son  of  a  drysalter,  who  had  got  into  diffi* 
cultiesy  and  nerer  recovered  from  them^  but  who  was  ahle  to  gire 
his  son  a  good  education  by  placing  him  at  Merchant  Taikfs' 
School,  where  the  lad  remained  until  his  father's  death,  when  he 
was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Tradescant,  a  prosperous  draper  in  Cbeap- 
side,  wno  knew  the  family,  and  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  youtn. 
Giesham  did  not  disappoint  the  expectations  formed  of  him  by  his 
worthy  master.  Discreet,  diligent,  and  shrewd,  he  soon  became 
Mr.  Tradescant's  right  hand.  On  the  expiration  of  his  term,  he 
was  made  head  clerk,  and  in  a  few  years  afterwards  was  taken 
into  partnership  by  his  employer,  the  firm  thenceforward  being 

TraBSSGANT  and  TjOKTMRK, 

Before  attaining  this  position,  which  established  his  success  in  life, 

Grresham  bad  lost  his  mother,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached, 

and  to  whose  support  he  had  of  late  mainly  contributed.     His 

bfotbers,  Godfrey  and  Lawrence,  neither  of  whom  was  distin- 

gusshed  by  the  same  eood  qualities  as  himself,  had  left  London 

to  seek  a  fortune  else^niere,  and  had  not  since  been  heard  ofl    It 

was  then  tZiat  Mr.  Tradescant  judged  it  the  fitting  season  to  put 

in  execution  a  design  he  had  long  since  entertained.    The  worthy 

dixper  was  a  widower,  with  an  only  child,  a  daughter,  on  whom 

all  his  hopes  and  affections  were  fixed,  and  there  was  no  one,  he 

thou^t,  to  whom  her  happiness  could  be  more  securely  confided 

than  Gresham  Lorimer.  (jdia  Tradescant  responded  to  her  father's 

wishes.    Her  heart  was  entirely  disengaged;  or,  if  she  had  any 

jneferenee,  it  was  for  the  very  per8<m  selected  for  her.  A  few  years 

younger  than  Gresham  Lorimer,  she  had  not  failed  to  admire  him« 

as  th^  sat  together  in  Mr.  Tradescant's  large  pew  in  Bow  Church,^ 

and  looked  over  the  same  prayer-book.    But  to  Gresham'a  credit,  it 

must  be  stated  that  he  had  never  ventured  to  raise  his  eyes  towards 

his  master's  fair  daughter,  and  it  was  only  when  placed  on  an 

equality  with  her  that  he  thought  it  possible  he  might  obtain 

snch  a  prize.     Even  then  it  was  necessary  for  Mr.  Tradescant  to 

make  taa  intentions  manifest  before  the  young  man  dared  to 

oomfH^ehend  them.     At  last,  however,  the  event  so  much  desired 

by  all  pardes  was  satisfactorily  brought  about.    The  young  couple 

were  married  at  the  altar  cf  the  church  where  they  had  so  often 

knelt  together,  and  a  very  grand  wedding  it  was.    All  Cheapside 

was  aUve  that  morning;  musicians. played  before  Mr.  Tradescant's 

dwelling,  and  alms  ao^  \iands  were  liberally  distributed  among  the 

poor. 

Who  so  happy  now  as  Gresham  Lorimer ! — ^blessed  with  a  very 
pretty  wife,  and  partner  in  a  very  lucrative  concern,  which  must  one 
day  be  entirely  his  own.    Brilliant,  indeed,  were  his  prospects,  and 
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4  THE  LORD  HATOB  OF  LONDON. 

thej  continued  undlmmed  to  the  very  time  of  which  we  treat, 
except  by  8uch  few  mischances  as  are  inseparable  from  human 
afiairs.  Having  arranged  matters  to  his  satisfaction^  good  Mr. 
Tradescant  committed  the  management  of  his  business  entirely  to 
his  son-in-law^  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  calm  con- 
tentment with  his  beloved  daughter^  living  long  enough  to  see  his 
grandchildren  springing  arouna  him. 

Several  children  were  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lorimer^  but  of 
these  the  only  survivors  at  the  time  of  our  narrative  were  three 
daughters  and  a  son.  Of  these  and  their  mother  more  anon, 
our  present  business  being  with  Sir  Gxesham.  His  probity  and 
honourable  conduct  gained  him  a  very  high  character  in  the 
City.  Necessarily,  he  had  served  as  sheriff,  or  he  could  not  have 
been  elevated  to  the  civic  chair,  and  he  had  displa^^ed  ^so  much 
efficiency  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  while  holding  that  im- 
portant office,  coupled  with  so  much  liberality  and  hospitality, 
that  he  was  then  marked  out  for  a  still  higher  dignity,  in  case  he 
should  aspire  to  it. 

It  was  during  his  shrievalty  that  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  the  late  kin^,  George  H.,  and  this  circumstance 
was  not  less  gratifying  to  himself  than  to  his  spouse,  who  had 
become  much  more  consequential  since  her  husband  had  risen  in 
importance.  Sir  Gresham's  next  step  towards  the  object  of  his 
ambition — ^for  ambitious  he  undoubtedly  was  of  becoming  Lord 
Mayor — ^was  his  election  as  alderman.  A  vacancy  having  occurred 
in  the  court  by  the  death  of  the  alderman  for  Cheap  Ward,  Sir 
Gresham  was  chosen  out  of  three  candidates  to  fill  the  office.  In 
this  new  position  he  speedily  distinguished  himself  as  an  active 
and  intelbgent  magistrate,  a  lealous  administrator  of  the  afiairs  of 
the  City,  and  a  watchful  guardian  of  City  rights  and  interests.  No 
man,  except  perhaps  his  brother  alderman,  Mr.  Beckford,  had  more 
weight  with  the  common  council  than  he,  and  as  the  City  exercised 
considerable  political  influence  at  that  time,  his  power  was  felt  by 
the  government. 

Sir  Gresham's  elevation  to  the  mayoralty  was  accelerated  by  an 
important  political  event,  to  which  allusion  must  now  be  briefly 
made.  During  the  late  reign,  and  especially  towards  its^  close, 
Pitt's  vigorous  and  successful  conduct  of  the  wars  in  which  we 
were  then  engaged,  had  raised  the  national  pride  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  the  mere  idea  of  a  peace — unless  our  foes  should  be  thoroughly 
humbled — ^was  distasteful  to  the  country.  Pitt  was  the  i)eopleB 
minister,  and  the  idol  of  the  City.  But  on  the  accession  of 
George  HI.  it  soon  became  apparent  that  a  new  influence  was  at 
work.  Before  mounting  the  throne  this*,  young  prince  had  been 
entirely  guided  by  his  mother,  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales, 
a  woman  of  ambitious  character  and  passionate  tempOTuaaent,  who, 
in  her  turn,  was  governed  by  her  confidential  adviser  the  Earl 
of  Bute.  It  was  foreseen  that,  by  the  double  influence  possessed 
by  tlda  parvenu  Scotch  peer  over  the  mother  and  thi^  son,  he  must 
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needs  plaj  an  important  part  in  the  direction  of  state  affitirs,  and 
eyents  i^peedily  justified  the  correctness  of  these  suppositions. 
Bute's  aim  i¥as  to  be  supreme  in  the  cabinet,  but  speedily  dis- 
corering  that  Pitt  was  an  unsurmountable  obstacle  to  his  desiens, 
and  that  so  long  as  he  continued  in  the  ministry,  uncontrolled 
sway  would  be  impossible,  he  determined  to  remoye  him.  With 
the  exception  of  Lord  Tem{>Ie,  Pitt's  brother-in-law,  all  the  other 
members  of  the  administration,  including  its  ostensible  head,  the 
old  Duke  of  Newcastle,  showed  themselves  sufficiently  comnlaisant, 
so  that  the  "Favourite's"  task  did  not  appear  particularly  difficult. 
With  the  view  of  supplanting  his  rival,  he  contrived  to  inspire 
the  young  king  with  an  inclination  for  peace,  persuading  him  it 
would  be  most  beneficial  to  the  country,  and  well  knowing  that  any 
such  proposition  made  to  Pitt  in  the  present  posture  of  affidrs 
would  encounter  his  violent  opposition,  and  if  penristed  in,  and 
carried  in  his  despite,  would  infallibly  cause  his  resignation. 

The  scheme  proved  successful.  But  the  indignation  of  the  whole 
country  was  roused  ajgainst  the  intriguing  "  Favourite"  by  whose 
arts  it  had  been  deprived  of  a  minister  to  whom  it  owed  its  great- 
ness. Loud  was  the  clamour  against  Bute  throughout  the  land,  and 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  his  colleagues  came  m  for  a  share  of  the 
popular  obloquy.  Even  the  young  king  himself  was  severely 
censured. 

Of  all  Pitt's  partisans  in  the  City,  and  their  name  was  legion, 
the  most  zealous  and  devoted  were  Sir  Gresham  Lorimer  and  Mr. 
Beckford,  both  of  whom  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  his  con- 
fidence, and  when  the  patnotic  minister  resigned  the  seals  as 
secretary,  because  his  bold  and  judicious  counsels  of  a  prompt 
dedaiation  of  war  against  Spain,  and  the  seizure  of  the  Plate  fleet 
before  it  could  get  into  port,  would  not — owing  to  the  wily 
machinations  of  Bute — be  listened  to  by  the  cabinet,  a  meeting 
of  the  common  council  was  summoned  by  Sir  Gresham,  and 
an  address  proposed  to  the  retiring  minister,  another  to  the  king 
praying  Pitt's  recaL  Such  a  representation  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  City  could  not  be  disregarded  by  his  majesty.  The  indignant 
secretary,  however,  refused  to  return  to  office.  But  while  decuning 
his  royal  master's  solicitations,  he  accepted  the  pension  graciously 
offered  him— an  act  that  temporarily  lowered  him  in  the  estimation 
of  his  City  friends.  A  letter,  however,  Subsequently  addressed  to 
them  in  justification  of  his  conduct,  completely  restored  him  to 
theirgood  opinion. 

"lliere!"  exclaimed  Sir  Giesham,  after  reading  this  letter  to 
the  membera  of  the  City  senate.  ^'  I  hope  you  are  satisfied  with 
our  great  statesman's  explanation.  I  never  doubted  him  for  a 
moment,  knowing  him  to  oe  incorruptible,  and  solely  influenced  by 
the  noblest  and  most  patriotic  motives.  As  to  the  pension,  he 
deserves  all  that  a  grateful  country  can  bestow  upon  him — ^infinitely 
more  than  he  has  yet  obtained.  His  foresight  and  prudence  will 
soon  be  made  manifest.    Government  will  be  forced  to  follow  out 
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Ins  plans.  But  they  can't  get  on  without  him.  We  mast  have 
him  back  again— in  spite  of  my  Lord  Bute— and  at  the  head  of 
the  administration.  The  sooner  the  ^Favooiite'  is  dismissed  the 
better.    I  hope  he  may  hear  what  we  think  of  him  in  the  City.'' 

The  ^^  Favourite"  did  hear  of  it,  and  contemptuously  remarked 
that  Sir  Gresham  Lorimer  was  a  meddlesome  blockheadi  who  had 
better  stick  to  his  shop,  instead  of  interfering  in  matters  that 
didn't  concern  him,  and  about  which  he  knew  nothing. 

These  few  disparaging  words  served  Sir  Gresham  more  than 
the  highest  commendation  could  have,  done*  From  that  mo- 
ment uie  City  resolved  to  avenge  him  upon  the  ^'Favourite." 
His  name  was  in  every  man's  mouth.  They  would  have  no 
other  Lord  Mayor.  Lord  Bute  should  learn  what  they  thought 
of  him  and  his  sneers*  If  he  treated  the  City  with  scorn,  the 
City  would  pay  him  in  his  own  coin — and  with  interest.  He 
had  sneered  at  Sir  Grresham  Lorimer»  and  called  him  ^^  a  meddle- 
some  blockhead."  Very  well.  ''The  meddlesome  blockhead" 
should  be  Lord  Mayor^  and  no  other.  The  City  was  unanimous 
on  this  points  So  Sir  Gresham  was  trimnphantly  elected,  as  we 
have  already  described,  and  the  laugh  was  then  on  his  side. 

As  Lord  Bute  must  needs  accompany  his  royal  master  on  his 
visit  to  the  City,  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  the  citizens 
of  showing  the  estimation  in  which  they  held  him.  They 
would  likewise  be  able  to  manifest  their  opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Lord  Temple,  who  were  also  to  be  the  Lord  Mayor's  guests  at 
Guildhall.  It  .was  plain  that  the  day  would  be  one  of  triumph  to 
the  late  ministers,  and  of  humiliation  and  mortification  to  the 
^  Favourite." 

n. 

THE  LADY  MAYOBESS  AUD  HER  FAMILY. 

CONSTAKX  to  the  City,  where  he  was  bom  and  bred,  where 
the  happiest  hours  of  his  life  were  spent  and  his  fortune  made. 
Sir  Gresham  Lorimer,  on  becoming  wealthy  and  important, 
would  not  desert  it,  but  proof  against  the  solicitations  of  Lady 
Lorimer  and  his  family,  who  woiidd  willingly  have  moved  west- 
ward, continued  to  dwell  in  Cheapside,  in  the  house  where  his 
business  was  conducted,  ahd  where  his  worthy  and  highly-respected 
father-in-law,  Mr.  Tradescant,  had  so  lon^  resided. 

Situated  on  the  same  side  as  Bow  Church,  at  the  comer  of 
Queen-street,  the  house  was  old-fiskshioned,  having  been  built  soon 
after  the  great  Fire  of  London,  hut  it  was  large  and  commodious, 
with  extensive  premises  at  the  rear,  and  answered  perfectly  well  the 
double  purpose  of  a  private  dwelling  and  a  place  of  business.  The 
lower  noor  was  devoted  to  the  shop  and  warehouse,  and  entirely 
separated  from  the  upper  part  of  the  house ;  an  arrangement  slightly 
diifering  from  that  observed  during  Mr.  Tradescant's  time,  when  the 
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apprentices  lodged  and  boarded  with  their  master.  The  habitatioB 
had  a  solid  and  rather  heavy  look,  bdng  totally  devoid  of  oinament^ 
unless  the  wide  baloosy  on  the  first-mxNr  could  be  tenned  omsr 
mentaL  The  private  entzance  was  from  Qaeen-stEeety  and  the 
poreh  over  the  aoorway  was  handsome,  its  far-projectiDg  roof  bemg 
supported  by  carved  pillars,  and  embellidied  with  a  scutcheon 
di^^jxi]^  the  arms  of  the  Tradescants.  Within,  a  wide  staircase 
conducted  to  a  gallery  opening  upon  several  spacious  i^MrtmaitB; 
in  one  of  the  largest  of  which,  £Msing  Cheapside,  the  family  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  wim  his  chaplain  and  some  ouier  guests,  presently  to 
be  described,  were  assembled  at  breakfast  about  ten  o'clock  on 
the  mocning  in  question.  His  lordship  himself  had  not  made  his 
appearsnoe,  being  engaged  with  two  of  the  aldermen  and  the 
sheriffi  in  another  ro<»n,  but  was  momentarily  expected. 

As  it  may  perhaps  surprise  those  unacquainted  with  dvie 
usages  to  learn  that  the  Lord  Mayor  had  not  yet  quitted  his 
private  residence,  it  maj  be  mentioned  that  time  is  always  cour- 
teously allowed  the  retiring  City  magnate  to  remove,  without 
haste  or  inconvenience^  firom  the  scene  of  his  late  grandeur.  Sir 
Matthew  Blakiston  was  therefore  permitted  to  occupy  the  Man- 
sion House  for  a  few  days  longer. 

At  this  juncture,  our  Lord  Mayor^s  residence  presented  a  much 
more  imposmg  aspect  than  it  ordinarily  wore.  The  shop,  of 
course,  was  closed.  The  balcony  was  overhung  by  a  rich  canopj^ 
fiom  which  curtains  of  crimson  damask  were  suspended,  while  m 
front  were  displayed  two  banners,  on  one  of  which  the  Gity  arms 
were  gorgeously  emblaioned,  and  on  the  other  the  arms  with  which 
ihe  heralds  had  furnished  Sir  Gresham.  The  upper  windows  were 
likewise  decorated  and  hung  with  flags.  The  street  waskqrt  clear 
in  £ront  of  the  house,  and  for  a  considerable  space  on  either  side,  by 
mounted  troopers,  and  by  a  posse  of  peace-officers  and  staves-men. 
Queen-street  was  also  kept  clear  as  far  as  Watling-street  for  the 
Lord  Mayor^sstate^^oach,  and  for  the  sheriflPs  carriages.  The  whole 
of  King-street,  and  the  lar^  area  in,  front  of  Guildhall^  were 
ood^icd  by  a  throng  of  equipages  of  various  kindi^  and  by  a  vast 
number  of  persons,  some  on  foot  and  some  on  horseback,  and 
msny  in  extraordinary  habits,  connected  with  the  procession, 
which  was  to  start  from  this  point.  Here  were  drawn  up  the 
standard-bearers  of  the  City  companies,  the  bargemai  in  their 
liveries,  the  watermen  carrying  various  colours,  Uie  beadles,  the 
mounted  trumpeters,  the  mounted  guard,  the  ancient  herald^ 
esquires,  armourers,  ancient  knight%  armed  cap  k  pie,  yeomen  of 
the  guard,  with  a  crowd  of  grote»o|ue  and  fantastic  personages 
bdooging  to  the'  pageants.  Sesides  these,  and  many  otbars  too 
numerous  to  particularise,  there  were  three  or  four  nuHtary 
bands,  one  of  which,  stationed  in  Cheapside  nearly  opposite  tlie 
Lord  Mayor's  residence,  enlivened  the  multitude  collected  there* 
abouts  by  the  airs  they  pkyed.    Tall  footmen  in  state  liveries 
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wearing  large  three-cornered  hats,  laced  and  feathered,  and  carry- 
ing long  ^old-headed  canes,  congre^ted  at  Sir  Greidiam's  door, 
which,  being  thrown  wide  open,  admitted  a  view  of  other  lacaueya 
and  porters  lining  the  passage,  or  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase,  all  quite  as  grandly  arrayed  as  their  fellows  outside,  and 
quite  as  proud  in  look  and  deportment. 

But  let  us  now  repair  to  the  room  where  the  breakfast  party  * 
were  assembled,  and  bestow  a  glance  at  its  occupants. 

The  Lady  Mayoress,  it  has  been  intimated,  was  a  few  years 
youn^r  than  her  husband,  and  being  still  in  remarkably  good  pre- 
servation, might  be  termed  a  fine  woman.  Her  person  was 
rather  on  a  l^^e  scale,  it  is  true,  her  features  fat  and  rounded, 
and  her  once  dimpling  chin  doubled^  but  her  teeth  and  eyes  were 
good,  and  she  had  an  agreeable  smile,  and  a  generally  pleasing  ex- 
pression of  countenance.  Her  size,  however,  was  vastier  exaggerated 
by  the  outrageous  dimensions  of  the  hoops  sustaining  her  pink 
satin  gown,  which  was  decorated  to  profusion  with  large  bows  of 
ribbon,  cords,  tassels,  and  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  festooned  with 
great  bands  of  parti-coloured  silks;  while  her  stature  was  in- 
creased in  the  same  ratio  by  a  surprisingly  lofty  head-dress,  which 
rose  full  three  feet  above  her  brows,  and  might  have  over-balanced  a 
less  substantially-built  frame.  This  monstrous  "  head^"  the  interior 
of  which  (if  we  may  venture  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  toilette), 
was  formed  of  tow,  rose  up  smooth  and  straight  as  a  wall  in  front, 
being  stiflened  with  powder  and  pomatum,  while  the  sides  and  back 
were  covered  with  ranges  of  enormous  curls,  likewise  plentifully 
besprinkled  with  powder.  Some  of  these  curls  descendea  upon  her 
ladyship's  ample  shoulders.  But  we  have  not  yet  done.  The  towering 
head-dress  in  question,  which  reminds  one  of  Queen  Huncamunca's, 
was  hung  over  with  ropes  of  pearls,  and  other  jewels,  decorated 
with  ribbons  in  bobs  and  ties,  and  surmounted  by  a  plume  of  ostrich 
feathers.  There  seems  little  danger  of  such  a  mode  as  this  being 
revived,  but  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  by  way  of  caution,  that, 
independently  of  the  time  occupied  in  its  construction,  the  shape, 
whicn  was  calculated  to  last  for  a  fortnight,  could  only  be  pre- 
served by  the  wearer  sleeping  in  a  chair  during  the  whole  of  the 
time. 

Such,  ladies,  was  a  Lady  Mayoress  in  the  times  of  your  great- 
grandmothers. 

Separated  from  her  mother  by  the  Lord  Mayer^s  chaplain. 
Dr.  Dipple, — a  fat,  rubicund-visaged  divine,  attired  in  cassock 
and  band,  who  looked  as  if  he  did  not  despise  the  good  things 
of  this  world,  and  had  assisted  at  many  a  civic  feast, — ^was 
Lady  Lorimer's  eldest  daughter.  Lady  Dawes,  a  lively,  dark-eyed, 
coguettish,  and  very  pretty  widow  of  some  three  or  four-and- 
thirty.  Lady  Dawes's  rather  full  figure — ^for  her  ladyship  pro- 
mised in  due  time  to  attain  to  her  mother's  goodly  proportions 
— was  arrayed  in  a  polonese  of  garnet-coloured  lustring,  made  very 
high  behind,  and  very  low  in  front.    Open  from  the  waist,  ana 
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looped  back  so  as  to  display  a  rich  diamond-quilted  petticoat,  this 
very  becoming  dress  was  puffed  at  the  sides  with  ribbons,  and  ei^d 
with  lace.  The  half  moon  toupee,  in  which  form  her  ladyship's 
laven  tresses — ^now  chaosed  in  nue  by  powder — were  arranged, 
suited  her  to  a  marveL  Lady  Dawes's  features  were  by  no 
means  classical  in  outline.  There  was  nothing  severe,  or  chiselled, 
in  their  style.  But  without  being  regular,  mey  were  pretty,  and 
their  expression  was  eminently  ^easing.  She  was  the  reuct  of 
Sir  John  Dawes,  a  rich  old  goldsmith  in  Gracechurch-street,  whom 
we  suspect  she  must  have  married  for  his  money,  for  he  had  no 
other  recommendation,  and  who  had  died  a  few. years  before, 
leaving  her  all  his  treasures*  With  her  personal  attractions  and 
her  w^th  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  Lady  Dawes  lacked  suitors 
— ^in  fact,  she  had  a  ^reat  many — ^but  she  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
assume  the  matrimomal  yoke  K>r  the  second  time. 
^  The  Lady  Mayoress's  second  daughter,  Mrs.  Chatteris,  who  was 
likewise  present  with  her  husband  Uaptain  Chatteris,  of  the  Ho- 
nourable City  Artillery — ^Tom  Chatteris,  as  he  was  familiarly 
called — was  also  a  very  pretty  woman,  though  in  quite  a  different 
style  from  Lady  Dawes,  being  a  blonde,  with  soft  blue  eyes,  a  de- 
licately fair  complexion,  and  languishing  looks.  Lady  Lorimer  had 
been  heard  to  declare  that  she  did  not  luiow  which  of  her  two  mar- 
ried dauj?hters  was  the  handsomest — she  sometimes  gave  the  palm  to 
dearest  Olivia,  sometimes  to  dearest  Chloris.    But  she  never  com- 

Sired  her  youngest  daughter,  Millicent,  with  either  of  them.  Mrs. 
hatteris,  however,  was  pretty  enough  to  make  any  mother  vain, 
and  any  husband  jealous,  thoueh  Tom  Chatteris  neitner  doted  upon 
her  nor  was  jealous.  In  fact,  ne  rather  liked  to  see  her  admired, 
and  as  Mrs.  Chatteris  had  no  objection  to  admiration,  this  did  very 
well.  Provided  he  was  allowed  to  flirt  as  much  as  he  pleased,  Tom 
never  thought  of  interfering  with  his  wife's  proceedings,  and  this 
mutual  good  understanding  oeing  arrived  at,  they  lived  together  on 
the  best  terms  possible.  Sir  Gremam  would  have  liked  to  see  a  little 
more  real  conjugal  regard  on  both  sides,  but  as  Lady  Lorimer 
assured  him  that  dearest  Chloris  was  perfectly  happy,  he  was  fain 
to  be  content,  simply  remarking  that  ''this  was  not  the  way  married 
folk  used  to  live  together  in  former  days." 

^ ''  Ah !  but  habits  of  life  have  greatly  changed  since  our  time. 
Sir  Gresham,"  observed  Lady  Lorimer. 

'^  So  it  seems,"  he  replied,  dryly;  ''but  I  am  dull  enough  to  like 
old  manners  best.  I  could  never  have  borne  to  see  any  one  make 
downright  love  to  you,  as  I  perceive  some  of  those  scented  fops 
do  to  dhloris;  and  for  all  your  pretended  indifference,  I  don't  think 
you  would  have  liked  me  to  run  after  every  pretty  woman  I  met, 
as  seems  to  be  the  case  with  Tom  Chatteris.^' 

I' I  don't  think  I  should,  my  dear,"  Lady  Lorimer  rejoined, 
quickly  agitating  her  fan.  "  But  our  case  is  very  different.  fFe^ 
you  know,  marned  from  love." 

"  Then  you  don't  think  people  do  marry  from  love  now-a-days, 
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di?    At  all  events,  I  hope  Millj  won't  follow  her  sisteis'  example 
in  ihat  respect." 

^  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  Milly  marries  as  well  as  either  of  them, 
rejoined  Lady  Lorimer,  somewhat  sharply.    ^  Dearest  Olivia  was 
tM  envy  of  all  our  City  belles  when  she  married  that  Cnesos, 
old  Sir  J  ohn  Dawea— — *' 

^  Well,  I  can't  say  that  was  a  bad  match,  regarded  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,"  Sir  Gresham  interrupted;  ^^but  it  was  entirely 
your  making,  my  love." 

^^  So  it  was,"  she  rcnoined.  ^^  I  take  the  entire  credit  of  it.  And 
dearest  Olivia  is  greaUy  obliged  to  me,  if  you  are  not.  Sir  Gresham. 
What  could  she  desire  better?" 

^  Why,  Six  John  Dawes  was  twelve  years  older  than  myself, 
died  Sir  Grresham.     ^^  I  remember  him  when  I  was  a  boy  and 
dwelling  in  Bucklersbury." 

"  Don't  refer  to  that  period,  I  beg  of  you,  Sir  Gresham.  Sir  John's 
years  were  a  recommendation  rather  than  otherwise,  since  they 
gave  his  wife  the  assurance  of  becoming  the  more  speedily  a 
widow.  And  he  was  obliging  enough  to  gratify  her,  and  to  leave 
her  ten  thousand  a  year  in  testimony  of  his  afiection.  If  that  can't 
be  termed  marrying  well,  I  don't  know  what  can." 

"  Wdl,  well,  my  dear,  I  won't  contradict  you.  Ten  thousand 
a  vear  is  a  jointure  not  to  be  despised,  and  Olivia  may  please  her^ 
self,  if  she  marries  a^ain,  that's  quite  certain.  But  you  can't  say 
there  were  any  such  worldly  advantages  as  those  in  Chloris's 
case,  and  you  were  as  eager  to  bring  about  that  match  as  the 
other.  Tou  know  I  objected  to  Captain  Chatteris,  and  thought 
him  too  gay,  too  fond  of  pleasure — not  quite  steady  enough,  in 
short — ^but  I  su&red  myself  to  be  overruled  by  you." 

"  And  very  properly  so,  too,  Sir  Gresham.  Where  a  daughter's 
happiness  is  concerned,  no  one  is  so  good  a  jud^e  of  the  means 
of  ensuring  it  as  a  mother.  Captain  Chatteris  and  dearest  Chloris 
seemed  nuade  for  each  other.  You  remember  I  said  so  when  he 
danced  with  her  at  the  ball  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  where  they  first 
met* 

^^  I  remember  he  was  very  assiduous  in  his  attentions  to  you,  my 
dear,  and  paid  you  nearly  as  much  court  as  he  paid  Chloris." 

^<  Meie  fancy  on  your  part.  Sir  Gbresham.  Captain  Chatteris  is 
the  best-bred  person  I  know.  He  has  been  brought  up  in  a  good 
school,  which  teaches  that  assiduous  attention  to  our  sex  is  the 
primary  duty  of  man." 

^^  The  leasoDB  he  kamt  at  that  school  have  not  been  thrown  away 
u^n  him,  it  must  be  owned,"  laughed  Sir  Gresham.  ^'  He  rarely 
fiols  to  profit  by  them." 

^^  And  much  to  his  credit,  if  he  does,"  Lady  Gresham  rejoined. 
"  To  my  mind,  people  can  never  be  too  polite.  You  would  be  none 
the  worse  yourself.  Sir  Gresham,  if  you  imitated  Qmtain  Chatteris 
in  that  respect  a  little.  However,  let  that  pass.  Tom's  agreeable 
manners  and  good  looks  won  dearest  Chlons's  heart,  as  you  know, 
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and  I  caald  not  refuse  my  coDBent  to  the  union,  though  he  waaiH 
quite  9o  well  off  as  might  lutve  been  desiied.'' 

''Well  off!"  exclaimed  Sir  Gresham.  ''Zoundtl  he  had  len 
than  nothing.     He  was  over  head  and  ears  in  debt." 

^'But  he  confessed  his  position  so  charmingly,  and  promised 
amendm^at  so  eamesdy,  that  one  could  not  £sdl  to  be  pleased  with 
him,  and  take  him  at  h^  word.  And  you  behaved  nobly,  as  yon 
always  do,  Sir  Gresham.  Ton  not  only  paid  his  debts,  but  agreed 
to  make  ^lem  a  handsome  allowance  on  tneir  maniage." 

''  Which  they  have  always  exceeded,"  observed  Sir  Gresham. 
''I  hone  Tom  isn't  in  debt  again.  I  shan't  hcJp  him  out  of  his 
difficulties  a  second  time,  I  can  promise  him,'' 

''  If  he  owes  uiy  thing  'tis  a  mere  trifle.  A  few  hundreds,  which 
you  will  never  miss,  Sir  Gresham,  will  set  all  right." 

^  Then  he  t>  in  debt ! "  cried  her  husband,  angrily.  ''  Fire  and 
fury !    I've  a  good  mind  to  turn  my  back  upon  him." 

"No  jyou  won't,  Sir  Gresham,"  she  rejoined,  in  the  coaxing 
tone  which  seldom  failed  in  e%ct.  ^  Tou  are  £ir  too  kind,  too 
generous  for  that.  Set  him  clear  once  more,  and  I'll  answer  for 
his  good  conduct  in  future." 

"  I  won't  promise  anything  till  I  know  precisely  how  much  he 
owes,  and  whom  he  owes  it  to,"  said  Sir  Grresham.  '^  When  I  am 
satisfied  on  these  points  I  will  decide.  But  it  is  not  merely  of 
Tom>  extravagance  that  I  complain,  but  of  the  bad  example  he 
sets  to  our  son,  Tradescant,  who,  I  fear,  is  disposed  to  tread  in  his 
steps.  Use  all  the  arguments  I  please,  I  can't  get  the  young  scape- 
grace to  attend  to  business." 

''  No  wonder.  Sir  Grresham.  Tradescant  knows  he  is  an  only 
son,  and  he  likewise  knows  you  are  very  rich." 

"Tom  Chatteris  takes  care  to  impress  that  upon  him  pretty 
forcibly.  What  is  more,  he  tries  to  make  a  fine  gentleman  of  him, 
and  teaches  him  to  despise  his  father^s  business." 

"  Why  you  wouldn't  have  Tradescant  a  draper,  Sir  Gresham?" 
cried  Lady  Lorimer.  ^VSurely^  you  intend  him  for  something 
better  than  that!" 

"  And  what  better  could  he  do  than  follow  the  business  which 
his  father  and  grandfather  have  conducted  before  him?  Zounds  I 
in  have  none  of  these  fine  airs.  Tradescant  is  a  son  of  a  trades- 
man, and  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  of  his  <»i^;in.  If  he  is,  I'm 
ashamed  of  Aim.  But  he  shall  attend  to  business.  He  shall  be 
seen  in  the  shop.    He  shall  stand  behind  the  counter." 

"  He  will  die  first.  What !  our  son,  Tradescant,  measure  out 
a  few* yards  of  cloth  for  a  customer!  Dreadful! — ^not  to  be 
endured!" 

"And  why  not?"  cried  Sir  Gresham.  "Tve  measured  many 
a  yard  of  cloth  in  my  day,  and  thought  it  no  disgrace.  But  times 
are  changed  now.     Sons  begin  where  fathers  leave  off." 

^  And  very  natural  too,  Sir  Gresham.    Don't  lower  your  son,  I 
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beg  of  you,  by  making  a  tradesman  of  him.  Indeed,  you  may- 
spare  yourself  tbe  trouble,  for  I  know  he'll  never  comply.  Put 
him  in  the  army.  Buy  him  a  commission.  His  tastes  are  mili- 
tary.*' 

«  *^  Military  fiddlestick !  Tom  Chatteris,  and  be  handed  to  him, 
has  put  these  absurd  notions  into  his  head.  Our  son.  Lady  Lorimer, 
is  an  idle,  extravagant  dog,  and  will  do  nothing  but  spend  his  time 
in  frivolous  amusement  and  dissipation." 

"  He  is  no  worse  than  any  other  young  man  of  one-and-twenty /* 
she  replied.  ^^  He  may  have  a  few  faults,  but  he  has  no  vices. 
And,  indeed,  you  ought  to  be  proud  of  him,  Sir  Gresham,  for  a 
finer,  handsomer,  nobler-spirited  young  fellow  doesn't  exist." 

^^He  is  well  enough  in  appearance  1  must  admit;  but  I  would 
rather  he  was  plainer  in  looks,  and  steadier  in  character.  Tou 
are  to  blame  for  encouraging  his  distaste  for  business,  and  putting 
false  notions  into  his  head.  Between  you  and  Tom  Chatteris  the 
lad  will  be  ruined — that  I  foresee." 

"Poh!  poh!  nonsense!  he'll  be  everything  you  could  desire, 
if  you  only  let  him  have  his  own  way,  and  don't  attempt  to  make 
a  tradesman  of  him." 

^'  Tou  hold  out  but  a  poor  prospect,"  observed  Sir  Gresham, 
shaking  his  head.  "I  shall  have  but  little  comfort  from  my 
family,  I  fear,  unless  it  be  from  Millicent." 

^^Milly  has  always  been  your  favourite,"  observed  Lady  Lori- 
mer,  with  a  sneer. 

^^And  deservedly.  She  has  ever  been  a  good  and  obedient 
daughter.  I  should  like  to  see  her  well  married,  but  I  had  rather 
she  never  married  at  all,  than  marry  as  her  sisters  have  done." 

^'  I  don't  believe  she  will  marry  as  well  as  either  of  them,"  cried 
Lady  Lorimer.  */  Milly  can't  pretend  to  compare  with  them  in 
personal  attractions  of  any  kind — ^for  she  is  unfortunately  plain,  and 
even  deficient  in  manners,  according  to  my  thinking." 

"  And  pray  whose  fault  would  tnat  be,  were  it  true,  which  it 
luckily  is  hot?"  cried  Sir  Gresham,  angrily.  "Milly  is  not  a 
beauty,  perhaps,  like  her  sisters,  neither  has  she — I  am  happy  to 
say  it — tneir  manners;  but  she  is  far  from  plain,  in  my  estimation 
at  least,  and  I  warrant  me  will  find  a  good  husband  in  time." 

^  "Have  you  anybody  in  your  eye  for  her,  Sir  Gresham?"  said 
his  lady,  looking  searcmngly  at  him. 

"  No,"  he  replied.  "  1  should  never  think  of  influencing  her 
choice — neither  will  I  have  it  influenced." 

"If  you  refer  to  me,  your  caution  is  unnecessary  and  uncalled- 
for.  Sir  Grresham.  I  should  never  attempt  to  influence  her.  To 
you  Milly  may  be  obedient:  to  me  she  has  always  appeared  self- 
willed  and  obstinate.  But  an  ofier  to  her  is  of  very  unlikely  oc- 
currence. I  have  never  seen  any  one  pay  her  marked  attention — 
scarcely  common  civiUty." 

"Tou  have  hitherto  kept  her   in  the  background,  my  dear. 
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Bnt  tliifl  must  no  longer  be.     In  future  I  beg  she  may  be  treated 
as  her  sisters  were  before  marriage/' 

'<  Your  commands  shall  be  obeyed,  Sir  Gresham — at  least  as  fat 
as  practicable,  for  I  don't  see  how  a  shy,  retirin?^  silent  girl,  like 
Miuy,  can  be  brought  forward.  However,  Fll  do  my  best  to 
please  you.  And  we  shall  see  the  efiect  she  produces — and  what 
conquests  she  makes.  But,  unless  Vm  very  greatly  mistaken, 
she  won't  go  off  as  quickly  as  dearest  Olivia  and  dearest  Chloris 
did." 

The  foregoing  conversation  occurred  about  six  weeks  before  the 
commencement  of  our  narrative.  We  have  interrupted  our  descrip- 
tion  to  recount  it,  because  we  think  it  may  serve  to  give  an  insigiit 
into  the  characters  of  the  various  meml>ers  of  the  Lord  Mayor^s 
iamily,  as  well  as  into  his  lordship's  own  character. 

To  return,  however,  from  the  digression,  and  complete  our 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Chatteris,  we  must  add  that  she  wore  a  sky- 
blue  satin  sacque,  which  suited  her  fair  complexion  perfectly.  We 
cannot  express  the  same  unqualified  admiration  of  ner  hat,  which 
was  gigantic  in  size,  but  it  was  quite  in  the  mode,  and  perhaps  not 
altogether  unbecoming.  A  pretty  woman,  you  will  say,  looks  well 
in  anythmg,  and  Mrs.  Chatteris  would  have  justified  the  remark. 
Beddes,  if  her  hat  was  immense,  it  was  light  enough  in  texture, 
being  composed  chiefly  of  gauze,  ribbons,  and  flowers,  forming  a 
towering  structure,  which  was  brought  down  very  low  over  the 
forehead,  and  elevated  at  the  back  of  the  head,  so  as  fully  to 
exhibit  the  well-powdered  curls,  arranged,  in  the  language  ot  the 
art,  a  la  Y^nus.  Both  Mrs.  Chatteris  and  her  elder  sister.  Lady 
Dawes,  were  remarkable  for  small  feet  and  well-turned  ankles, 
which  were  displayed  to  advantage  by  hi^h-heeled  satin  shoes. 
Both  carried  fans  suspended  from  the  wnst,  and  both  adorned 
their  pretty  cheeks  with  patches. 

Sir  Gresham's  youngest  daughter  now. only  remains  to  be  de- 
picted. Just  turned  eighteen,  and,  therefore,  in  the  full  freshness 
of  youth,  Millicent  comd  not  be  termed  pretty,  and  yet  it  would 
be  wrong  to  call  her  plain.  Her  beauty,  such  as  it  was,  mainly 
consistea  in  fine  dark  eyes,  ietty  brows,  and  luxuriant  raven  tresse^ 
which  she  had  sense  enough  not  to  disfigure  by  powder.  In  this 
respect,  as  well  as  in  simplicity  of  attire,  she  offered  a  very  striking 
contrsA  to  her  showy  sisters.  In  her  mother^s  opinion  she  was 
stiff  and  ungraceful,  almost  ugly,  stupid,  shy,  silent,  totally  devoid 
of  spirit,  and  without  a  particle  of  taste.  Viewed  by  a  father's 
partial  eyes,  she  had  a  very  pleasing  countenance — whether  pretty 
or  not  it  puzzled  him  to  say — ^neither  did  he  greatly  care,  for  he 
thought  there  was  too  much  beauty  already  in  the  family,  &nd 
he  did  not  see  any  extraordinary  advantage  resulting  from  it. 
But  there  were  moments  when  Millicent's  rather  pale  features 
wete  lighted  up,  when  her  large  eves  sparkled,  and  heir  lips 
uncloseoL  with  smiles  to  display  the  casket  ot  pearls  beneath  them. 
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thai  lie  thougfat  her  positively  handsome— far  handsomer,  indeed, 
than  either  of  his  other  daughters.  But  this  no  doubt  was  a 
mistake,  and  entirelj  attributable  to  his  partiality.  No  one  else 
discoTered  these  beauties,  because  poor,  retiring  Millicent,  who, 
kept  in  the  background — ^  the  proper  place  for  her/'  Lady  Lorimer 
odd— was  generally  overlooked.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however, 
that  she  had  a  very  good  figure;  tall,  slight,  and  perfectly  formed. 
Her  rich  dark  tresses  were  taken  back  from  her  smooth  brow  so 
as  to  form  a  very  pretty  toupee  of  moderate  size,  while  her  profuse 
back  locka^  which,  when  unfastened,  fdl  down  almost  to  her  feet, 
were  clubbed  behind,  and  secured  by  a  broad  pink  ribbon,  tied 
in  a  bow.  Her  gown  wis  of  dove-oolouied  silk,  long  waisted, 
laced  over  the  stomacher,  and  had  short  sleeves  to  the  elbow, 
adorned  with  large  ruffles.  There  was  no  other  ornament  about 
it.  Her  feet  were  quite  as  small  and  as  pretty  as  those  of  her 
sisters,  and  this  was  ue  only  point  of  resemblance  between  them. 

Having  thus  completed  the  survey  of  the  female  members  of  our 
Lord  Mayor^s  family,  we  will  next  gUnoe  at  his  only  son, 
Tradescant  It  will  not  be  thought  surprising  that  Lady  Ix>rimer 
should  deem  it  degrading  in  such  a  smart  young  gentleman  as  we 
are  about  to  present,  to  pay  any  personal  attention  to  his  father's 
business.  Tradescant  was  a  beau  of  the  first  water.  A  richly- 
laced,  maroon-coloured  velvet  coat,  made  in  the  extremity  of 
the  mode,  with  large  cuffs,  and  without  collar,  and  a  long-slarted 
satin  waistcoat,  embroidered  and  laced  like  the  coat,  set  off  his 
really  fine  person;  while  cobweb  silk  stockings  of  a  ruby  colour, 
and  shoes  with  diamond  buckles  in  them,  were  equally  advantSj^eoua 
to  the  display  of  his  W  and  foot,  of  both  of  which  the  ycung  fellow 
was  not  a  little  vain.  Bufiies  of  the  finest  Mechlin  lace,  a  deep  frill 
of  the  same  material,  and  a  muslin  cravat  completed  his  costume. 
A  dishevelled  peruke  of  flaxen  hair  assisted  the  rakiih  look  and 
deportment  he  affected.  But  for  this  dissipated  expression,  and 
his  extreme  foppery  of  manner,  Tradescant  Lorimer  might  have 
been  termed  a  very  handsome,  elegant  fellow;  but  his  graces, 
such  as  they  were,  were  all  external,  for  though  not  devoid  of 
spirit,  he  was  shallow-pated  and  frivolous,  devoted  to  pleasure,  led 
by  his  equally  dissolute  brother-in-law,  Captain  Chatteris,  and 
preyed  upon  and  duped  by  his  other  profligate  associates.  With 
the  worst  side  of  his  son's  character  Sir  Grresham  was  entirely  un- 
acquainted. He  knew  him  to  be  idle  and  extravagant,  but  he 
did  not  know  the  sort  of  company  he  kept.  He  was  aware 
that  he  frequented  Ranekgh,  Vauxhall,  and  Marybone  Gardens, 
the  Opera  and  the  theatres,  and  he  saw  no  great  harm  in  this, 
but  he  never  dreamed  that  he  haunted  taverns  and  gaming- 
houses, consorted  with  racing-men,  and  betted  at  the  cock-pit.  Had 
these  proceedings  come  to  his  father's  ears,  Tradescant  would  have 
felt  the  full  weight  of  the  old  gentleman's  displeasure. 

Conspicuous  among  the  party  at  the  breakfast-table  was  the 
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gay  and  eood-looking  Captam  Chatteris,  whose  example  and  precepts 
Said  prodaced  sach  pernicious  effects  upon  his  brother-in-law.  A 
person  of  singularly  fascinating  manners,  rery  lax  in  morak,  very 
showy  in  appearance,  possessed  of  high  animal  spirits,  always 
engaged  in  pleasurable  pursuits,  Tom  Chatteris  was  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  companions  that  any  youn^  man,  constituted  like 
Tradescant,  could  have  found,  and  no  wonder  he  was  led  astray. 
On  the  present  occasion  Tom's  yery  handsome  figure  was  invested 
in  the  uniform  of  the  Honourable  City  Artillery,  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  remarkably  well  it  became  him. 

In  addition  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  Chaplain,  Doctor  Dipple, 
already  casually  mentioned,  the  breakfast  party  comprised  some 
five  or  six  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  were  very  elegantly  attired-— 
mnch  in  the  same  style  as  Tradescant  himself,  whose  intimates 
they  were.  All  these  gay-looking  personages  were  distinguished 
by  easy  and  agreeable  manners,  and  had  quite  the  air  of  men 
about  town.  Noticeable  among  them— thougn  not  for  good  looks, 
for  he  was  one  of  the  ugliest  persons  imaginable,  and  squinted 
abominably — was  a  tall  thin  man  of  some  three  or  four-and-thirty. 
He  was  rather  more  soberly  attired  than  his  companions,  and  had 
less  of  the  air  of  a  petit-roaitre.  Though  his  looks  were  almost 
forbidding,  there  was  so  much  wit  and  drollery  in  his  conversa- 
tion, and  so  much  mobility  and  expression  in  his  features,  that 
his  ugliness  was  speedily  forgotten.  His  obliquity  of  vision  ffave 
effect  to  his  jests.  This  was  no  other  than  the  well-known  John 
Wilkes,  member  for  Aylesbury,  who  afterwards  became  suffi- 
dently  notorious.  An  ardent  admirer  of  the  sex,  Wilkes  plumed 
himself  upon  his  successes,  and  notwithstanding  the  personal  dis- 
advantages under  which  he  laboured  with  tnem,  there  mi^ht 
possibly  be  some  foundation  for  the  boast.  On  the  present  occasion 
ne  was  devoted  to  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Chatteris,  next  to  whom  he  sat. 
On  the  fair  lady's  left,  and  seemingly  bent  upon  disputing 
Wilkes^s  pretensions  to  her  favour,  was  the  other  member  for 
Aylesbury,  Mr.  Thomas  Potter,  son  to  an  archbishop,  and  if  good 
looks  went  for  anything  in  such  a  contest,  Tom  Potter  was  sure  of 
victory.  Mrs.  Chatteris's  sweetest  smiles,  however,  seemed  to  be 
reserved  for  the  ugly  wit 

Lady  Dawes  engrossed  the  attentions  of  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich, upon  whom  her  charms  had  produced  a  decided  impres- 
sion; while  her  fickle  ladyship,  intoxicated  by  her  new  con- 
Suest,  scarcely  deigned  to  notice  her  old  admirer,  Sir  Thomas 
itapieton. 

Only  two  other  persons  require  to  be  mentioned.  These 
were  Sir  William  Stanhope  and  Sir  Francis  Dashwood;  the 
former  of  whom  chatted  gaily  with  the  Lady  Mayoress,  while 
the  latter  vainly  endeavoiued  to  amuse  MiUicent  by  his  prattle. 
All  his  anecdotes  and  court  scandal  failed  to  extract  a  smile  from 
her.    She  felt  herself  quite  out  of  place  in  the  present  company. 

V0L.1I.  O 
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None  of  the  indiyiduak  we  hflve  mentioned  must  be  xegaided  ua 
the  Lord  Mayoz^s  frienda;  they  had  come  thiiher  on  nis  eon's 
inyitation*  To  most  o£  them,  Tradescan^s  promise  that  his  OBtsas 
Lady  Dawes  and  Mis.  Chatteris — the  repute  of  whose  beauty 
had  reached  them — ^would  be  present,  had  proved  a  stronger  lure 
than  the  show,  which  he  held  out  as  the  main  attraction,  and  thej 
readily  agreed  to  come  and  breakfiut  with  him  in  Cheapside  at  this 
elurly  hour.  Both  Lord  Sandwich  and  Mr«  Wilkes  took  care  to 
let  the  ladies  know  what  inducemelnts  had  brought  them  there. 

These  gentlemen  formed  the  dissolute  and  dangerous  set  ta 
whom  TradesoBXit  had  been  latterly  introduced  by  his  brother-in- 
law,  and  as  they  were  all  persons  of  undoubted  fashion,  the  young 
fellow  was  not  a  little  proud  of  his  fine  acquaintances,  not  perceiving 
that  they  made  him  pay  for  the  honour  of  their  society.  At 
Captain  Chatteris's  instance  he  had  lately  been  made  a  member  of 
the  Dilettanti  Club,  held  in  Palace-yard,  and  participated  in  its 
nightly  carousals  and  orgies.  Better  acquainted  than  her  husband 
with  Tradescant's  mode  of  life,  Lady  Lorimer  was  not  without 
anxiety  about  him,  but  partly  deluded  by  the  representations  of 
(^ptain  Chatteris,  and  bhnded  by  partiality,  she  persuaded  herself 
his  follies  were  the  mere  effervescence  of  youth,  and  would  soon 
pass  o£  Then  Tradescant's  fine  acquaintances  were  exactly  the 
sort  of  people  to  impose  upon  her.    Were  not  some  of  them 

f)er8ons  of  rank  and  title,  and  all  men  of  hi^h  breeding,  wit,  and 
ashion?    Impossible  he  could  go  far  wrong  m  such  a  set. 

When  the  brilliant  Lord  Sandwich  was  presented  to  her 
on  the  morning  in  question,  together  with  the  captivating  Sir 
Francis  Dashwood,  the  handsome  Tom  Potter,  and  that  drollest 
of  mortak,  Mr.  Wilkes^  her  ladyship  was  quite  enraptured,  and 
thought  her  son  might  well  be  proud  of  such  friends.  Her  two 
older  daughters  were  equally  enchanted.  Lady  Dawes  thought 
Lord  Sandwich  charming,  and  Mrs.  Chatteris,  though  she  could 
not  conceal  from  herself  fliat  Mr.  Wilkes  was  **  a  perfect  fright,** 
found  him  immensely  entertaining,  and  far  more  agreeable  than 
some  handsome  men — meaning  his  colleague,  Tom  rotter.  The 
only  person,  as  we  have  intimated,  who  was  not  delighted  with 
Tradescant's  fine  fnends  was  Millicent ;  but  this  was  not  surprising, 
it  being  quite  imderstood  that  she  had  neither  taste  nor  discri- 
mination. ^'  Strange,  I  can't  get  a  smile  from  her,  or  elicit  a 
remark,"  thought  Dashwood,  astonished  at  his  fiiilure.  ^^  The  girl 
must  be  an  idOiot  Tet  she  looks  intelligent,  and  has  decideoly 
fine  eyes.    What  the  deuce  can  be  the  matter  with  her?" 

However,  the  rest  of  the  party  got  on  remarkably  well. 
There  was  a  sreat  deal  of  lively  conversation  and  merriment,  and 
ihej  were  afl  laughing  heartily  at  one  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  funny 
stories,  when  the  cbor  was  thrown  open  bj  the  gorgeous  footmen 
stationed  outside  it,  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  m  his  scarlet  and  richly- 
furred  robes,  and  wearing  his  chains^  and  the  collar  of  SS  with  a 
pendant  jewel,  entered  the  room. 
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ZEUX   BIAXI>.— AXD   SHOWme  HOV  ms  LOKDSHIP  BXCEIYZI)  A  TUIT  FROIT 
A  KBFHEW  AJCD  SBBCX,  07  ITHOM  HE  EAB  XSTXR  HBAED  BITOa. 

Ths  Lord  Mayor  looked  extremely  well.  Tall,  well  propor- 
lionedj^and  sUmt,  his  buUdness  of  person  rather  heightened  his 
digni^  of  deportment  than  detracted  from  it.  His  pmk  cheeks, 
flnooth-shaven  and  flossy,  bespoke  him  no  enemy  to  good  cheer; 
but  his  eyes  were  bnght,  and  his  looks  indicative  of  good  health, 
and  its  best  and  surest  promoters  cheerfulness  and  kindliness  of 
heart.  Though  his  face  was  round  and  full,  its  lineaments  were 
regnlar,  and  of  the  genuine  English  stamp.  His  goodly  person 
was  arrayed  in  a  full  court  suit,  over  which  he  wore  nis  robes  and 
chain,  as  already  mentioned.  A  well-powdered  tie-wig  completed 
his  costume. 

The  Lord  Mayor  was  accompanied  hjr  two  aldermen  in  their 
robes,  and  by  the  sheriffi,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Nash  and  Mr.  John 
Cartwrighty  likewise  in  their  gowns  and  chains.  Of  the  aldermen, 
ihe  most  worthy  of  note  was  a  tall,  stately-looking  personage, 
whose  features,  rather  ^uick  and  passionate  in  expression,  and 
embrowned  in  hue  as  if  by  warmer  suns  than  our  own,  were 
marked  by  a  large  aquiline  nose  and  keen  penetrating  eyes.  This 
was  Mr.  William  Beckford,  previously  described  as  one  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  most  z^ous  adherents.  A  wealthy  West  India  merchant,  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  City  in  parliament,  and  alderman  for 
the  Ward  of  Billingsgate,  Mr.  Beckford  had  earned  the  goodwill 
of  his  fellow-citizens  by  unremitting  attention  to  their  interests  both 
in  the  House  and  out  of  it,  as  well  as  by  his  praiseworthy  endeavours 
to  check  the  abuse  of  malt  distillery,  and  the  pernicious  effects  of 
rin-drinking.  Somewhat  hot  in  temper,  no  aoubt  owing  to  his 
West  Lidian  origin,  and  apt  to  be  overbearing  in  manner,  Alder- 
man Beckford  could  not  fail  to  make  some  enemies,  but  those  who 
knew  him  intimately,  and  could  estimate  his  sterling  qualities  and 
generosity  of  character,  admired  and  esteemed  him.  Amongst 
tiiese  was  Sir  Gresham  Lorimer. 

Very  different  from  Mr.  Beckford  was  Sir  Felix  Bland,  aiders 
man  for  Bassishaw  Ward,  who  entered  the  room  at  the  same  time, 
bat  at  onoe  darted  forward  to  pay  his  devoirs  to  the  Lady  Mayoress 
and  her  daughters.  A  stout,  sleek  little  man,  with  the  softest  and 
sweetest  expression  of  countenance  and  the  smoothest  manner.  Sir 
Felix  was  profuse  in  compliments,  and  unsparing  in  professions  of 
regard.  Everybody  with  whom  he  claimed  acquaintance — and  he 
knew  half  the  City — ^was  his  dearest  and  most  valued  friend.  He 
was  delighted  to  meet  him,  inquired  about  his  wife  and  daughters 
— ^if  he  nad  any — and  his  family  concerns— of  which  he  xnew 
but  litde,  and  cared  less— with  an  interest  that  was  really  touchr 
ing.    There  was  something  perhaps  rather  cloying  in  this  un- 
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vaiying  sweetness  of  manner,  and  the  overdose  of  compliments  as 
usually  administered  by  Sir  Felix  seemed  to  savour  of  insincerity, 
but  people  will  stand  a  good  deal  when  their  self-love  is  flattered, 
and  there  was  no  resisting  the  smooth-spoken  alderman's  blandish- 
ments and  the  eentle  pressure  of  his  hand.  Besides,  he  had  a  great 
many  good  qudities,  and,  apart  from  his  adulatory  manner,  which 
brought  considerable  ridicule  upon  him,  was  a  very  amiable,  esti 
mable  person. 

On  the  entrance  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  all  the  party  arose  from 
the  breakfast-table,  though  his  lordship  besought  them  to  keep 
their  seats,  and  Tradescant  proceeded  to  present  his  new  acquaint- 
ances to  his  father.  While  this  was  gomg  on,  and  Sir  Gresham 
was  afiably  acknowledging  the  ceremonious  bows  made  to  him  on 
all  sides.  Sir  Felix  Blana,  as  we  have  stated,  had  flown  to  the 
ladies,  and  began  by  showering  compliments  upon  the  Lady 
Mayoress. 

"  Tour  ladyship  looks  charmingly  to-day,'*  he  said,  in  accents 
of  the  most  fervent  delight,  and  lifting  his  eyes  towards  her 
towering  head-dress,  as  if  quite  dazzled  by  its  beauty;  '^  I 
declare  I  never  beheld  anything  more  majestic  and  imposing. 
Your  perruquier--Le  Gros,  I  presume — ^has  done  vou  justice. 
'Tis  a  superb  creation,  and  proves  him  to  be  a  man  of  real  geniua 
in  his  line.  But  no  wonder  he  felt  inspired  when  he  had  such  a 
head  to  deal  with.  Tour  ladyship  knows  I  scorn  flattery,  but  I 
cannot  repress  genuine  admiration — as  why  should  I?  By-and-by, 
you  will  nnd  my  opinion  of  that  ravishing  head-dress  confirmed  by 
the  universal  rapture  the  sight  of  it  will  occasion.  And  what  a  day 
for  its  display  I  Could  anything  be  more  propitious?  No  fog — no 
rain^ — not  even  a  cloud — but  a  sunshine  worthy  of  June.  Sure 
never  was  Lord  Mayor  so  highly  favoured  as  our  dear  Sir  Gresham  I 
But  I  felt  it  would  be  so.  His  lordship  is  lucky  in  everything,  but 
in  nothing  more  lucky  than  in  the  possession  of  the  most  adorable 
wife  in  the  world." 

'^  Really,  Sir  Felix,  you  quite  overwhelm  me,**  cried  the  Ladj 
Mayoress,  affecting  confusion.  "  Were  I  younger,  your  comph- 
ments  might  turn  my  head.  As  it  is,  they  make  me  feel  quite 
vain,  though  I  know  'tis  mere  flattery." 

^^  Your  ladyship  does  me  a  great  injustice  in  taxing  me  with 
flattery.  I  value  myself  on  my  sincerity  and  candour.  Thus,  if 
your  ladyship  had  not  been  dressed  so  divinel]^,  and  looked  so  be- 
witchingly,  but  had  been  as  unbecomingly  attired  and  as  uncouth 
in  manner  as  some  Citv  dames  I  have  seen — I  won't  mention 
names — I  should  scarcely  have  hesitated  to  say  so.  But  now  I 
can  assert,  and  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  we  have  a  Lady 
Mayoress  who  for  grace,  dignity,  and  beauty — ay,  beauty — has 
never  yet  had  her  peer." 

"You  are  prodigiously  polite,  I  vow.  Sir  Felix,"  replied  the 
Lady  Mayoress,  upon  whom  these  pretty  things  were  not  lost; 
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^  and  I  am  charmed  to  have  won  the  approbation  of  a  penon  of  so 
xnuch  taste  and  discrimination.  Your  encouragement  will  help 
me  to  get  through  the  day.  To  sit  in  a  state  chariot  and  be 
eazed  at  by  thousands,  is  nothing;  but  to  receive  his  majesty  and 
the  new  queen,  with  the  princess-dowager  and  their  royal  high* 
neasea  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the 
yonng  princes,  my  Lord  Bute  and  the  ministers^  I  feel  ready  to 
expire  when  I  think  of  it/' 

^  ^  Your  ladyship  need  have  no  misgivings.  The  king  is  affa- 
faib'ty  itself,  and  her  majesty  is  equally  condescending.  As  to 
Deisonal  attractions  and  dignity/'  he  added,  in  an  under  tone, 
out  with  significance,  ^^  I  won't  say — thouf|[h  I  have  an  opinion— 
whether  the  advantage  is  likely  to  rest  with  the  highest  lady  of 
the  court  or  the  highest  lady  in  the  City.  One  thing  is  ^uite  cer<» 
tain/'  he  continued,  raising  his  voice,  ^'  if  their  royal  highnesses 
the  Duke  of  York  and  the  young  princes  have  the  taste  and  dis^ 
cernment  we  eive  them  credit  for,  they  can't  fail  to  go  away  with 
a  very  exalted  notion  of  the  loveliness  of  some  of  our  City  cbunes." 
And  he  bowed  as  he  spoke  to  Lady  Dawes  and  Mrs.  Chatteris. 

**  There  I  entirely  agree  with  you,  Sir  Felix,"  observed  Lord 
Sandwich.  '^  Beauty  seems  to  have  established  itself  in  the  east, 
and  it  is  there  we  must  seek  it,  if  we  would  behold  it  in  perfect 
tion." 

"  Veiy  true,"  rejoined  Sir  Felix;  "  and  your  lordship  must  be 
well  repaid  for  your  voyage  of  discovery." 

^  Sir  Felix,  you  are  intolerable.  You  will  incur  my  severe  dis- 
pleasure if  you  go  on  thus,"  cried  Lady  Dawes. 

^  Nay,  my  dear  lady,  you  must  be  angry  with  my  Lord  Sand- 
wich, and  not  with  me.  My  remark  was  general,  but  he  gave  it 
a  special  application,  though  I  own  I  think  him  quite  right." 

**  What  IS  that  you  are  saying.  Sir  Felix?  "  inquired  Tom  Potter, 
stepping  towards  them. 

^  He  is  matching  the  City  belles  against  our  Court  belles,"  said 
Lord  Sandwich. 

^  Then  Til  support  him,"  rejoined  Tom  Potter ;  "  and  we  needn't 
go  beyond  this  room  to  decide  the  point.  If  the  Court  can  show 
any  two  equal  to  those  we  can  here  exhibit,  I  will  yield — but  not 
till  then.  I  will  back  Lady  Dawes  and  Mrs.  Chatteris  against  all 
Her  majesty's  ladies  and  maids  of  honour  for  any  amount  that  may 
be  staked.'^ 

**  Bravo!  Mr.  Potter— bravo  I"  exclaimed  Sir  Felix.  <<But 
let  US  wait  till  to-night  before  making  the  bet." 

While  this  talk  was  proceeding,  the  rest  of  the  company  were 
presented  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  by  his  lordship  to  Mr.  Beckford 
and  the  sherifi. 

**  I  am  very  much  honoured  as  well  as  gratified  by  your  presence 
on  this  occacdon,  gentlemen,"  said  Sir  Gresham,  in  a  very  urbane 
manner,  '^and  I  trust  my  son  will  take  good  care  of  you  alL    Mr. 
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Wflkes,**  he  added  to  that  personaffe,  "  I  am  particularly  glad  to  ^ 
make  your  acquaintance.  1  shall  nope  to  see  you  often  at  the  "- 
Mansion  House,  not  as  a  guest  merely,  but  as  a  mend."  ^ 

"  Tour  lordship  does  me  infinite  honour,"  replied  Wilkes,  howing.       ' 
^*  I  shall  not  fidl  to  profit  by  your  very  obligmg  invitation." 

*^  You  wiU  always  be  welcome,"  pursued  the  Lord  Mayor,  '*  as 
will  be  all  my  son's  friends.  You  will  excuse  me,  I  am  sure,  gentle-       ^ 
men,  if  I  am  unable  to  show  you  much  personal  attention  now,  but       .*' 
I  am  merely  come  to  bid  adieu  to  her  ladyship  before  taking  my       ^  ' 
place  in  the  procession,  which  sets  out  at  eleven  o'clock  from      * 
GhiildhaU."  «?'  ' 

"  I  quite  envy  your  lordship,"  said  Wilkes.  **  Twill  be  a  moat  '?: 
triumphant  day  for  you,  and  you  will  receive  a  general  ovation.  •■ 
from  your  fellow-citizens,  who  recognise  in  you  the  champion  and  ^} 
defender  of  their  rights.  The  gaUant,  ^y  Lothario— I  beg  his 
pardon;  my  Lord  Bute  I  should  have  said — must  be  a  bold  man 
to  face  them  on  an  occasion  like  the  present."  ti 

**At  all  events,  they  won't  welcome  him  as  they  wiD  the  aii 
minister  he  has  supplanted,  and  whose  laurels  he  would  fain  reap,"  i  : 
rgoined  the  Lord  Mayor.  "  The  contrast  will  be  striking,  and,  I  m 
hope,  will  convince  his  majesty  that  he  has  listened  unwisely  to  the  ki 
suggestions  of  a  counsellor  who  has  not  England's  true  mterests  191 
and  welfare  at  heart.  Before  long  the  terras  of  the  Family  Com-  ij 
pact  between  France  and  Spain  will  be  revealed,  and  will  fully        :^\ 

i'ustiiy  Pitt's  prescience.  But  it  will  then  be  too  late.  We  shall  have        ^] 
ost  the  rich  galleons  which  might  have  been  ours.    Had  Mr.  Pitt's 
timely  counsels  been  followed,  we  might  have  seized  the  Havannah,        q, 
have  occupied  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  have  directed  an  ex- 
pedition thence  against  Manilla  and  the  Philippine  Islands." 

^^His  majesty  must  be  in&tuated  indeed  it  he  doesn't  find  out 
how  he  has  been  deluded  and  misled,"  rejoined  Wilkes;  ^  but  as  to 
hoping  for  Lothario's  dismissal,  I  fear  that  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  rrincess-Dowager  of  Wales  will  not  allow  her  confidential 
adviser  to  be  turned  out." 

''No  scandal  about  her  royal  highness,  Mr.  Wilkes,"  interrupted 
the  Lord  Mayor,  with  a  slight  utugb.  "My  opinion  of  tord 
Bute  is  no  secret.  Indeed,  I  believe  it  is  to  the  public  expression  of 
it  that  I  am  placed  in  my  present  proud  position.  Stil^  I  confess 
I  would  rather  occasion  should  not  be  taken  on  this  day  for 
humiliating  him." 

*'  You  cannot  help  it,"  said  Alderman  Beckford;  ^  and  it  is  well 
the  youn^  king  should  learn  the  truth,  though  it  may  not  be  alto- 
gether pidatabk  to  him.  None  of  his  subjects  are  more  loyal  and 
devoted  than  the  good  citizens  of  London,  but  ^ej  detest  under- 
hand influence  as  much  as  they  idolise  true  patriotism.  Mr.  Pitt 
will,  therefi>re,  have  all  their  cheers  to-day,  ana  Bute  their  groans." 

The  company  then  mingled  together,  and  a  genend  oonvefBation 
ensue^  in  the  midst  of  which  a  servant  in  stale  Ymacj  entered 
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the  room,  and  appioacbing  the  Lord  Major,  seemed  desiroiu  ot 
coramunicatitog  -somethinfir  to  him  in  private. 

^  What  18  it,  Tomline?"  cried  Sir  Gresham,  not  imderetanding 
the  man's  manner.    ^^  Speak  out." 

^  A  yoims  man  outsioe  is  very  desirous  of  sedng  jour  lordship^" 
replied  Toimine;  '^when  I  saj  a  ^onng  man,  I  ought  to  state 
that  he  has  a  young  woman  with  him." 

^  Well,  well,  young  man  or  joung  woman,  I  can  see  neither  of 
them  now.  Tms  is  not  a  proper  moment  to  intrude  upon  me.  I 
hare  no  time  to  spare.    Tell  tnem  so." 

^  1  have  abeadj  told  the  joung  man  that  jour  lordship  is  jusi 
about  to  enter  jour  state  coach,  but  he  won't  be  put  ofl^  and 
declares  he  will  wait  upon  the  i^»irs  to  speak  to  jou." 

^'  Whj  didn't  jou  have  the  impudent  rascal  turned  out  of  the 
house,  Tomline?"  cried  Tradescant.    ^'Egad,  I'll  do  it  mjselL" 

^  Hold ! "  exclaimed  the  Lord  Major.  ^  He  has  a  joung  woman 
with  him.  What  does  he  want,  Tomline?  Did  he  give  no  name?" 

^  Oh !  jes,  mj  lord,  he  gave  a  name,  and  that  caused  him  to  be 
admitted  below.    But  I  scarcelj  believed  him." 

^*  What  reason  had  jou  for  doubting  him,  sirrah?"  cried  the 
Lord  Mayor,  sharply.    ^^  What  name  did  he  give?" 

^If  I  must  speac  out,  he  gave  the  same  name  as  your  lord* 
ship's^*  answered  Tomline,  reluctantlj.  ^^  He  calls  himself  Herbert 
Lorimer,  and  declares  he  is  jour  lordship's  nephew." 

^Mj  nei^ew!"  exclaimed  the  Lord  Major.  "  I  never  heard 
I  had  one." 

**Oh!  an  impostor!"  cried  Tradescant.  "PU  soon  get  rid  of 
him." 

^  Stop  ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Gresham.  "  The  joung  man's  asser^ 
tion  may  be  true.  I  had  two  brothers,  Godfrej  and  Lawrence, 
whom  1  have  not  seen  for  fiftj  jears.  This  Herbert,  as  he  calls 
himself,  maj  be  the  son  of  one  of  them;  and  if  it  should  be  so, 
possibly  the  joung  woman  maj  be  mj  niece." 

^  Your  lordship  has  guessed  aright,"  observed  Tomline,  "sup- 
posing anj  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  joung  man's  states 
ments." 

^  This  relationship  is  a  mere  trumped-«p  storj,"  cried  Trades- 

Bt    "His  lordship  won't  see  them.     Send  them  about  their 


business  at  once,  Tomline." 

"Not  SQ  fasty"  said  Sir  Gresham.  "I  must  be  satisfied  that  it 
is  a  trick  before  I  send  them  awaj.    Let  them  come  in,  Tomline." 

"  Excuse  me,  father,  but  jou  are  very  wrong,"  said  Tradescant. 

"  Very  wronff,  indeed  I "  added  the  Lady  Mayoress,  coming  up. 

"I  don't  think  so,"  replied  the  Lord  Major;  "  and  I  am  surely 
the  best  judge  in  a  matter  in  which  I  am  personallj  concerned." 

Naturally,  the  incident  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  wholei 
eompaay,  and  when  Tradescant  hazarded  a  gknoe  at  his  faahionabler 
fiiends  to  ascertain  what  they  thought  of  it,  he  was  annoyed  tor 
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perceive  them  laughing  and  whispering  together.  As  to  the  Lady 
Mayoress,  no  words  can  describe  her  annoyance.  She  agitated 
her  fan  violently.  Her  elder  daughters  were  cakner,  hut  even  they 
seemed  disturbecL 

Ho  one,  however,  was  kept  long  in  suspense.  The  door  was 
almost  instantly  thrown  open  by  Tomline,  and  a  tall  young  man 
of  some  twenty,  or  twenty-one,  leading  a  young  woman,  a  year  or 
80  his  junior,  by  the  hand,  was  admitted.  The  marked  resemblance 
between  them  proclaimed  them  to  be  brother  and  sbter*  The 
habiliments  of  both,  of  plain  and  homely  stuffs,  sober  in  hue,  and 
evidently  of  provincial  make,  contrasted  very  strongly  with  the  attire 
of  the  gay  and  fashionable  company  into  whose  presence  they  were 
thus  thrown.  But  though  he  might  fairly  have  been  expected  to  be 
80  under  the  circumstances,  the  young  man  did  not  appear  in  the 
sUghtest  d^ree  abashed.  Hi  displayed  as  it  was  by  his  badly-made 
apparel,  his  figure  was  a  model  of  combined  strength  and  symmetry. 
His  features  were  handsome;  his  cheeks  glowing  with  health;  lus 
eyes  bright;  and  in  place  of  a  peruke  he  wore  his  own  flowing  dark- 
brown  locks.  But  if  he  wKs  unawed,  his  sister  was  not  so.  She 
shrank  tremblingly  from  the  curious  gaze  to  which  she  was  exposed^ 
cast  down  her  eyes,  and  evidently  needed  all  the  support  of  her 
brother^s  strong  arm  to  sustain  her.  As  he  could  not  leave  her,  and 
she  seemed  unwilling,  indeed  almost  unable  to  step  forward,  the 
young  man  remained  stationary  near  the  door. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  during  which  the  Lord  Mayor 
looked  very  hard  at  them.  Apparently  satisfied  with  his  scrutiny, 
and  not  unfavourably  impressed  by  uie  looks  of  his  newly-dis- 
covered relatives,  he  advanced  towards  them,  and  addressing  the 
young  man  in  a  vexy  kindly  tone,  said,  ^^  So,  sir,  you  call  yourself 
my  nephew,  eh?" 

^^  Tes,  my  lord.  I  am  Herbert  Lorimer,  son  of  your  brother 
Grodfrey,  and  this  is  my  sister  Prue." 

'^Herbert,  eh  I  Prue,  ah  I  Well,  well,  I  don't  doubt  what 
you  tell  me.  I  can't  doubt  it,  for  you're  both  as  like  your  &ther 
as  can  well  be.  Here's  my  hand,  Herbert — here's  my  hand.  Glad 
to  see  you  both — ^very  guid.  Look  up,  child  I  Look  up,  that  I 
may  see  your  eyes.  Ay,  there  it  is — ^that's  Godfrey's  expression. 
I  haven't  forgotten,  it,  though  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  I 
beheld  him  last    And  how  is  he? — how  is  my  brother?" 

^  Alas  I  my  lord,  he  died  some  years  ago  at  York,"  replied 
Herbert.  ' ''  rrue  and  I  are  alone  in  the  world." 

^  *^  No,  not  alone,  since  you  have  found  your  uncle  out.  But  why 
c^dn't  you  come  to  me  sooner?  And  whv,  above  all,  choose  a 
time  like  the  present  for  making  yourselves  known?" 

<<  We  only  arrived  in  town  yesterday  from  York,  unde,"  aaid 
Prue.  '^  I  told  Herbert  our  visit  to-day  would  be  very  inoppor- 
tune and  improper,  but  he  wouldn't  be  dissuaded.  He  aaia  you 
would  be  glad  to  see  us." 
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<' And  he  WM  right,"  letamed  Sir  Ghresham;  ''but  I  should  have 
been  better  pleasea  if  you  had  come  before*  How  was  it  you  never 
wrote  to  me,  or  oonyeyed  to  me  any  tidines  of  your  fathered 
decease,  or  ^our  own  existence?  How  was  I  to  know  I  had  a 
nephew  or  niece  if  I  never  heard  of  them  before?  " 

^  All  this  requires  eznlanation,  which  you  shall  have  at  the  fitting 
moment,  uncle/'  replied  Herbert.  ^  I  have  much  to  rdate— much 
that  will  pain  you  to  hear*** 

**  Well,  Tve  no  time  to  listen  to  it  now.  Was  ever  Lord  Mayor 
thus  bothered  when  about  to  join  his  procession?" 

"  You  hear  that,  Herbert/'  said  Prue.  **  Are  you  not  ashamed 
ofyouiBelf?" 

^  No,  not  at  all,"  he  replied.  '^  Since  Fve  seen  my  uncle,  and 
spoken  to  him,  Tm  quite  content  So  now,  my  lord,  we  humbly 
take  our  leave.    Come  along,  Prue." 

^Stay!  stay!"  cried  Sir  Gresham,  ^^I  must  present  you  both 
to  your  aunt,  the  Lady  Mayoress,  and  your  cousins.  Tou  mustn't 
go  away-^you  must  spend  the  day  here." 

^  But  we  shan't  know  what  to  do  with  them,"  whispered  the 
Lady  Mayoress.     ^^  Better  let  them  go." 

'^Impossible !  I  couldn't  do  such  a  thing,"  rejoined  Sir  Ghresham. 
^  These  are  my  poor  brother  Godfrey's  children.  I'm  sure  your 
ladyship  will  give  them  a  hearty  welcome." 

^  Your  lor£hip's  nephew  and  niece  must  of  course  be  welcome/' 
rejoined  the  Lady  Mayoress,  in  a  cold  tone,  and  without  extending 
a  hand  to  either  of  them.  '^  I  wish  they  had  stayed  at  York,"  she 
added  to  herself.    ''  I  wonder  what  brought  them  here." 

Seeing  the  efiect  produced  upon  her  by  this  haughty  reception. 
Sir  Greuuun  took  his  niece's  trembling  hand,  and  led  her  towards 
his  two  elder  daughters,  both  of  whom  made  her  a  very  distant 
and  formal  courtesy,  after  which  they  turned  their  backs  upon 
her.  MiUicent,  however,  received  her  with  mat  affection,  and 
strove  by  her  warmth  of  manner  to  efikce  we  impression  pro- 
duced upon  her  by  her  sisters.  Tradescant  was  equally  rude  to 
Herbert,  and  scarcely  deigned  to  notice  him  when  his  father 
introduced  him.  Captain  Chatteris  was  still  more  impertinent, 
and  placed  the  breakfast  table  between  himself  and  the  younff  man 
when  the  latter  was  brought  towards  him.  Herbert's  cheeic  was 
instantly  in  a  flame^  and  he  marched  up  to  his  aster. 

^Come,  let  us  go,  Prue,"  he  cried.  '^  You  said  we  should  be 
unwelcome  guests,  but  I  didn't  believe  you.  I  was  wrong  to 
come  here,  and  you  were  ri^ht  in  advising  me  to  keep  away.  I. 
didn't  expect  to  be  insulted  in  the  house  of  my  fathei^s  brother." 

^  Nor  shall  you  be/'  rejoined  the  Lord  Mayor,  catching  his  arm. 
^  Stav— I  command  you." 

"Oh!  pray  stop,  Herbert,"  implored  Prue.  "You  won't  dis- 
obey your  uncle." 

^Certainly  not,"  replied  the  voung  man,  halting.^ 

''Hear  me,"  cried  Sir  Ghresham,  glancmg  angrily  xound^  ^^I 
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won't  haTe  my  relatives  rudely  treated.  I  am  not  asbamed  to  own 
before  all  ibis  company  that  I  bave  risen  fix)m  notbing — ^tbat  I 
baye  gained  tbe  proud  position  I  now  occupy  solely  by  my  own 
eacertions—— " 

*^  Ob !  pray  papa,  don't  say  any  more ! "  cried  Lady  Dawes  and 
Mrs.  Cbatteris  together. 

^'  Forty  years  ago/'  pursued  tbe  Lord  Mayor,  disregarding  tbeir 
entreaties,  ^^  my  prospects  were  no  better  than  my  nephew's  in  all 
probabilitjr  are,  and  knowing  how  much  I  needea  a  belping- 
nand  then,  I  shan't  refuse  him  one  now.  On  this  day,  above  all 
others,  I  ought  to  be  influenced  by  feelings  of  thankfulness  and 
kindliness,  since  I  have  obtained  all  I  aspired  at,  and  far  more  than 
my  deserts." 

^  Oh !  Sir  Gresbam,  I  shall  expire  if  you  go  on  in  this  manner !  ^ 
the  Lady  Mayoress  exclaimed.    ^  Consider,  we  are  not  alone." 

'^Ibaf  s  tbe  very  reason  I  speak  out,"  continued  Sir  Oresham. 
"I  wish  everybody  to  know  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  origin.  I 
have  an  honest  pride  referring  to  it.  'Tis  one  of  the  greatest 
privileges  of  the  high  office  I  now  bold,  that  its  qualifications  are 
not  exslted  birth,  or  interest,  but  the  good  opinion  and  esteem  of 
one's  fellow  citizens.  These  I  have  won,  or  I  should  not  wear 
these  robes  to-day.  But  I  should  be  unworthy  of  my  office  if  I 
could  forget  my  former  position — ^if  I  could  look  coldly  on  my 
brother's  children.  I  bid  them  heartily  welcome.  All  who  love 
me,  and  respect  me,  will  follow  my  example.  Nephew  and  niece, 
I  am  very  glad  to  see  you — and  so  is  her  ladyship — aren't  you  ?  " 

^^  Delighted — since  you  will  have  it  so.  Sir  Gresbam,"  the  Lady 
Mayoress  replied,  trying  to  control  her  vexation. 

^^  And  so  are  my  daughters,  Lady  Dawes  and  Mrs.  Chatteris — 
are  you  not,  my  dears?"  {mrsued  Sir  Grresham. 

But  the  ladies  in  question  made  no  reply,  but  turned  up  their 
noses  disdainfully. 

^  IVadescant,"  continued  Sir  Giesbam,  ^  I  insist  upon  your 
shaking  bands  with  you  cousin  Herbert." 

^  I  am  bound  to  obey  you,  father,"  replied  tbe  young  man, 
reluctantly  complying  with  the  injunction. 

Seeing  what  was  going  on,  and  thinking  he  might  be  called 
upon  next,  Captain  Ghi^ris  sedulously  applied  himself  to  the 
viands  on  the  table^  and  declined  to  look  up.  Millicent,  however, 
did  not  require  to  have  orders  given  her,  for  she  said, 

^^  I  am  very  glad  to  see  my  cousins,  and  I  am  sure  Prue  and  I 
sball  become  great  friends." 

^'  I  am  quite  sure  of  it,"  replied  her  coumn,  with  a  grateful  smile. 

<*  One  word  before  I  go,  Herbert?  "  demanded  the  Lord  Mayor. 
"  What  are  your  habits  ?  What  have  you  done?  What  are  you 
fit  for?" 

"I  can  scarcely  answer  your  questions,  unclej"  returned  the* 
young  man,  modesdy.  <<But  mv  habits  are  regular,  and  I  am 
iKxsQttotted  to  business." 
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«  BusinesB— ha !     Gkd  to  hear  it.     What  business  ?  " 

*^My  brother  has  just  served  his  apprenticeship  to  Mr.  Hornby, 
the  mercer  near  the  Micklegate,  in  York,  uncle,  interposed  Prue; 
^  and  he  has  come  to  town,  hoping  you  might  befriend  him.  He 
has  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  you  from  Mr.  Hornby.  Give 
it  to  your  uncle,  Herbert." 

"  Not  nowy^  replied  Ae  Lord  Mayor — **  not  now.  If  I  find  all 
as  you  represent  it,  Herbert,  and  you  are  not  too  proud,  as  some 
youngsters  now-a-days  are" — ^glancing  at  Tradescant — "to  stand 
behind  a  counter,  and  attend  to  a  customer,  I'll  place  you  in  my 
shop." 

^^  Good  gracious,  Sir  Gresham,  don't  talk  about  the  shop  now  I " 
cried  the  ladv  Mayoress,  with  a  look  of  dismay. 

'^  TiUl  tut!  this  is  the  very  dme  to  talk  about  it  But  as  I  was 
saying,  Herbert,  I'll  place  you  in  my  shop  and  give  you  the 
management  of  it,  and  if  you  satisfy  me,  on  next  Lord  Mayor^s 
Day  rll  take  yon  into  partnership;  and  then  if  11  be  your  own 
&ult  if  you  aren't  Lord  Mayor  yourself  hereafter." 

^*  Wdl  done,  my  lord !"  cried  Alderman  Beckford.  "  You  have 
actied  noblj.    The  CSty  may  well  be  proud  of  jou." 

**  That  It  may  indeed  1"  exclaimed  Sir  Felix  Bland,  while  the 
room  resonnded  with  similar  expressions  of  approval. 

"I  shall  endeavour  by  my  conduct  to  merit  your  goodness, 
uncle,''  said  Herbert,  wi^  a  look  of  profound  gratitude. 

Proe  could  not  speak,  but  her  moistened  eyes  showed  how 
much  moved  she  was  b^  Sir  Greaham's  generosity* 

At  thiB  moment,  as  if  the  crowd  in  Cheqiside  had  known  what 
was  occuixin^,  and  desired  to  express  their  sympathy,  loud 
diouts  were  heard,  with  which  the  Lord  Mayot^a  name  was 
mingled.  Immediately  afberwards  the  door  was  thrown  open  by 
two  servants  in  state  hveries,  and  the  sword  bearer,  the  common 
crier,  ike  mace  bearers,  the  water  bailiff,  and  other  gentlemen  of 
the  Lord  Mayor^s  household  were  seen  standing  outside.  All 
these  personages  were  in  their  full  habiliments  of  office.  Two 
gentlemen  in  court  suits,  who  were  provided  with  white  wands^ 
and  acted  as  ushers,  ihen  stepped  in,  and,  bowing  deferentially 
to  the  Lord  Mayor,  intimated  to  him  that  his  carnage  was  wait^ 
11^.  On  this,  Sir  Gresham  bowed  courteously  around,  and,  being 
joined  by  his  chaplain,  quitted  the  room,  foUowed  by  the  two 
aldermen  and  the  sneriffs.  As  he  descended  the  stairs,  preceded 
by  ihe  sword-bearer  and  the  nuuse-beaxers,  and  passed  through  the 
Imes  of  servants,  trumpets  were  sounded  to  announce  his  coming 
forth.  The  military  band  stationed  in  Gheapside  began  to  play,  and 
amid  the  cheero  of  all  who  could  obtain  a  sight  of  him,  aooom* 
panied  by  the  waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefe,  the  Lord  M!ayor 
entered  his  magnificent  state  coadi,  to  which  six  splendid  iron** 
grey  horses,  hi^y  caparisoned,  and  decorated  with  ribbons,  were 
harnessed. 
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We  cAnnot  hold  Mortality*!  strong  hand. 

King  Jokn,  Act  lY.  Sc.  2. 

In  the  foil  prime  of  manhood^  and — but  a  few  days  before  die  blow 
foil  which  has  filled  an  empire  with  mourning — ^in  the  plenitade  of  bodily 
health  and  intellectual  yigour,  Death  has  stricken  down  the  foremost  man 
of  all  the  realm ! 

The  Prince  Consort  of  England — he  whom  every  one  loved  and  re- 
verenced— is  dead ! 

The  Great  Arrest  was  so  suddenly  made,  that,  spite  of  the  hourly 
evidences  of  the  insecnrity  of  life,  few  were  able,  when  the  sad  news  was 
first  bruited  abroad,  to  believe  that  it  could  be  true.  Of  the  many  who 
read  in  the  daily  newspapers  that  the  Prince  was  suffering  from  indispo- 
sition, not  one,  perhaps,  in  a  hundred  thousand  entertained  the  idea  that 
danger  lurked  in  the  carefully-worded  bulletin  which  conveyed  the 
guarded  intimation.  A  slight  ailment,  soon  to  pass  away  altogether, 
seemed  all  that  threatened ;  till,  on  the  third  day  after  the  first  official 
announcement  of  the  Prince's  illness,  words  came  of  menacing  import, 
which,  in  an  instant,  changed  the  current  of  popular  thought,  and 
awakened  universal  solicitude — a  solicitude  which  deepened  into  anxiety 
as  the  day  wore  on,  and  manifested  itself  everywhere  by  eager,  appre- 
hensive inquiry.  By  this  time  the  nature  of  the  Prince's  malady  was 
generally  known,  and  expectation  tremblingly  awaited  the  next  intelli- 
gence, which,  when  it  arrived,  allayed  the  fears  so  promptly  exdted,  and 
men  once  more  calmly  betook  themselves  to  their  several  occupations. 
But  scarcely  was  there  time  for  mutual  congratulation,  before  other  news 
was  received  renderins^  the  wont  a  possible  event;  and  they  who  lay  down 
to  sleep  in  doubt  awoke  to  the  knowledge  that,  during  tne  silent  night, 
the  spirit  of  the  worn  sufferer  had  *'  drifted  out  upon  the  dark  and  un- 
known sea  that  rolls  around  the  world  V 

Gloomy,  indeed,  was  every  home  in  England  when  the  shadow  of  this 
tidings  fell  upon  it ;  but  while  each  heart  acknowledged  the  pang,  indi-- 
▼idual  sorrow  was  merged  in  one  feeling  of  loyal  affection  for  Her  whose 
trial  was  the  heaviest  of  all  who  mourned  the  dire  calamity,  and  not  a 
Toice  but  rose  in  prayer  to  the  Great  Distributer  of  Grood  and  Evil,  that 
strength  to  bear  the  woe  beneath  which  her  soul  flunted  might  in  mercy 
be  accorded. 

All  of  us  had  cause 
To  wail  the  dimming  of  this  shining  star, 

*-but  She  the  most :  for  in  her  bereavement  were  comprised  the  sum 
and  substance  of  all  that  constitutes  earthly  happiness.  The  decree 
which  went  forth  to  grieve  a  nation  severed  from  her  side  a  husband 
than  whom  none  could  be  more  dearly  or  deservedly  loved,  a  friend  and 
oounseller  such  as  the  world  rarely  sees,  a  companion  whose  quick  intel- 
Hgenoe  threw  light  on  every  subject,  and  whose  affectionate  nature  made 
every  day  a  happy  one;  the  sharer  in  all  her  joys,  in  all  her  adverse  dis* 
pensations— the  chosen  one  of  her  heart,  the  uther  of  her  children ! 

Was  never  widow  had  so  dear  a  loss ! 
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— bol  bitter  though  the  cap,  and  filled  to  the  tnim,  the  nation's  prayer 
was  heard,  and  the  power  to  endure  was  granted.  With  that  firmness  of 
mind  whidi  is  her  special  attribute,  and  even  while  her  tears  were  wellins^ 
fast,  the  noble  assurance  fell  from  her  lips  that  the  task  of  duty,  how  hai3 
socYer  to  fulfil,  was  not  forgotten.  Bris^ht  as  had  been  her  life-loog 
example  to  her  people,  this  great  act  of  self-abnegation  became  its  crown- 
ing ornament.  Mor  was  assistaoce  to  bear  her  grief  wanting  in  tiiose 
who,  in  the  next  degree,  were  the  most  deeply  afflicted.  The  Prince, 
whose  day  of  rule  is  yet  in  the  future — and  long,  we  trust,  to  be  a  remote 
contingency — knelt  also  beside  the  bed  of  death,  summoned  tluther  by 
the  affectionate  foresiriit  of  his  sister,  her  royal  mother's  chief  support ; 
and  he,  too,  felt  that  however  sacred  his  sorrow,  the  claim  of  duty  was 
paramount  even  in  that  mournful  hour.  What  sacrifice^  indeed,  might 
not  be  expected  firom  children  trained  to  the  practice  of  every  virtue ! 

Of  all  the  men  of  modem  time,  who  have  occupied  a  place  of  eminence, 
none  were  of  nature  more  pure,  or  character  more  free  from  blemish,  than 
the  late  lamented  husband^  of  our  Queen.  Domestic  in  all  his  habits,  yet 
with  a  capacity  for  mastering  every  question  of  public  interest— political, 
scientific,  or  soiaal — he  was  free  from  every  ambitious  tunt  or  desire  for 
worldly  prominence,  beyond  the  station  which  he  was  imperatively  called 
upon  to  occupy.  His  mind  was  filled  by  the  highest  thoughts;  the  pro- 
foundest  wisdom  guided  all  his  acts ;  and  nothing  that  cotud  advance  the 
interests  or  promote  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures  was  neglected 
by  him« 

Let  us  turn  now  to  glance  at  the  outer  life  of  one  whose  heart  was  so 
good,  and  whose  mental  endowments  were  so  rare.  It  presents  a  career 
which  might  be  called  romantic,  if,  on  close  consideration,  it  were  not 
found  to  be  logically  sequent  upon  the  most  natural  causes. 

In  the  most  central  part  of  Germany  tiiere  lies  an  extensive  tract  of 
country,  bounded  by  the  Harz  mountains,  of  superstitious  memory,  the 
rapid  rivers  Saale  and  Werra,  and  the  dark  forests  of  pbe,  called  the 
Thuringerwald,  which  still  retain  their  ancient  name.  This  district,  once 
ruled  by  the  Lfuidgraves  of  Thuringia,  and  later  by  the  electors  of  Saxony, 
has  long  been  broken  up  into  several  small  duchies,  the  chiefest  of  which 
were  those  of  Gotha  and  Coburg,  distinct  governments  till  their  political 
union  was  effected  under  the  appellation  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotiia,  on  the 
death  of  the  last  rejeUm  of  the  former  house.  When  this  event  took  place 
— some  six  or  seven*and-thirfcy  years  ago— Coburg  was  governed  by  Duke 
Ernest  Anthony  the  First,  a  lineal  descendant  of  that  fiimous  Elector  of 
the  Empire,  who  was  tiie  first  to  sign  the  Protest  at  Spires  against  the 
decision  of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  an  act  which  principally  served  to  give 
the  designation  of  '<  Protestants"  to  all  who  were  opposed  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Independentiy  of  ancient  lineage,  traceable — as  ancestry  is 
tTMeable  in  Germany  alone — to  an  ante-mediaval  period,  here  was  an 
event  to  be  proud  of;  but  the  family,  of  which  Duke  Anthony  was  the 
head,  was  destined  to  be  more  widely  known  by  other  than  polemical 
iUustration— by  that  softer  influence,  which  has  made,  and  sometimes 
marred,  so  many  fortunes. 

Of  all  the  seven  sons  of  George  the  Third,  surriving  in  1816,  the  two 
ddest  only  were  married,  and  the  second  of  these  was  childless.  Bat  the 
heir-i4»parent  had  a  daughter,  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  "  the 
cynosure  of  every  eye  j*  and  in  her  the  hope  of  perpetuating  the  House 
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oi  BnmsAriok  was  oenfcred.  fiov  she  btoame  the  wife  of  Prinoe  Leopold 
of  Sne-StaUftU-Colmrg,  the  brodiar  of  Duke  Anthony  of  tbit  ilk,  is  too 
well  kMNfn  to  need  xepetition  here ;  equally  luniliar  to  all  is  the  fiftct  of 
her  pnmatiin'deoeaM,  while  ^'the  mother  of  a  moment"  whidi  saw 
"  blossom  and  flower  lie  witiber'd  on  one  hough.''  The  hope  and  aggran- 
disement of  the  Gohuxg  fiunily,  which  Rrinee  Leopold's  marriage  had 
paromisedy  seemed,  hy  this  fatal  oecnrrenoe,  to  have  wholly  past  away ; 
bat  ihe  event  itsdf  was,  hy  the  inscrutable  ordermg  of  Divine  Pkovidenoe, 
the  actual  cause  of  its  snbeequent  hi^h  position. 

For  the  heritage  of  the  fint  kingdom  of  the  wwld  to  he  without  direct 
claimants  was  a  state  of  things  that  could  not  quietly  be  contemplated, 
and  straightway  all  haste  was  made  to  procure  wives  for  George  the  Third's 
four  remaining  bachelor  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  iqiwaids  of 
forty  yean  of  age.  On  ibis  occasion  fortune  again  befriended  the  House 
of  CoDOig,  the  Duke  of  Kent — ^the  second  in  succession  to  the  throne  after 
his  two  childless  elder  brothers— proposing  for  the  hand  of  the  Duchestf 
Yictoiiay  Duke  Anthonv's  youngest  sister,  the  widow  of  Prince  Enrich 
Charies  ot  Leimngen,  then  in  hm  thirty-second  year.  Their  union  took 
place  in  1818,  and  in  the  following  year  their  only  diiki,  her  present 
most  mrious  Majesty,  was  bom. 

CoOateral  elevation  was  achieved  by  Duke  Anthony's  sister's  marriage, 
but  this  was  not  all :  in  the  womb  of  £ite  was  yet  another  event  to  raise 
it  lugher.  In  the  prevwus  year,  before  the  thunder-cloud  burst  over  his 
brother  Leopold's  head,  Duke  Anthony  himself  had  courted  and  won  for 
his  bride  Ae  beautiful,  accomplished,  and  only  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Sax^Coburg-Altenburg.  If,  in  a  domestic  point  of  view,  this  marriage 
did  not  prove  a  happy  one,  there  was  compensation — that  ever-recurring 
balance  of  all  thmgs  human — ^in  the  borth  of  two  sons — ihe  eldest, 
Ernest,  in  1818,  and  the  second,  Albert,  who  first  saw  the  light  in  the 
following  year^  in  the  old  manor-house  of  Rosenau — *^ike  meadow  of 
roses  "-— a  nnnting  seat  of  the  Coburg  fomily,  about  four  miles  from  the 
eapitaL  All  the  old  cities  of  Central  Germany  abound  in  picturesque 
objects,  and  one  of  the  most  striking,  as  itis  the  most  considersble  edifise, 
is  the  old  palace  of  Ehrenburg,  a  Cathie  building  dating  from  the  middle 
of  ihe  sbteenth  century,  whm  quaintness  of  ardiiteeture  still  pevailed, 
though  its  medieval  character  was  dianeing  fost  Between  Bosenan  and 
Ehrenburg  -both  of  these  places  well  adspted  to  create  an  impression  on 
minds  susceptible  of  artistic  teaching — ^the  early  years  of  the  two  young 
princes  were  pasKd;  their  careful  rather,  who,  doubiless,  had  a  strong 
nith  in  ihe  star  of  hu  House,  bestowing  upon  them  the  best  educa- 
tion that  the  Professors  of  Cobuig  could  impart.  With  nothing  to  ru£k 
the  even  current  of  his  life,  save  the  death  of  his  mothw,  when  he  was 
about  twelve  years  old. 

How  happn J  tlie  days  of  Thalaba  went  b jj 

enjoying  ihe  present,  and  dreamine,  perchance,  of  a  brighter  future. 
That  the  future  was  not  undreamt  of  by  those  who  had  the  guicbmce  of 
lus  <<  infent  fortunes "  is  tolerably  clear  from  what  transpired  in  ihe 
inttrval  between  the  completion  of  the  young  prince's  youthful  studies 
and  his  preparation  for  those  higher  ones  ^idiidi  close  the  German 
student's  educational  career. 

In  the  sprioag  of  1836,  the  Princess  Victoria  of  Kent  had  entered  her 
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dgfateenth  yeur,  and  ih^  $ge  o(  Waiiam  die  Fourth,  together  with  hif 
Qot  -nry  robiui  health,  aencUied  her  early  acectrioe  to  the  throne  of  Eng* 
land  a  not  improbaUe  event  Beis  was  a  soBoeptiUe  tine  of  life,  and  if 
inclination  were  allowed  to  have  any  share  in  fixing  her  domestb  poaition 
—and  hapialy  thii  was  the  ease — the  period  had  arrived  when  eli^fala 
olaiBDaatB  fear  her  hand  might  fairly  be  offered  to  her  dioioe.  At  this 
moment  six^-oungprinees,  four  of  them  of  her  own  blood,  and  two  odiei% 
were  in  this  adrantageous  position:  George  of  Cnmberiand,  Geoige  of 
Camhridm,  Ernest  and  Albert  of  Saze-Coburg-Gotha,  and  YTillkfli  and 
Heniy  of  Holland.  In  May,  1819,  they  were  all  on  the  ipot,  eonscioas 
or  maeonacions  rivals,  as  iq^pears  from  tbs  leoord  whidi  was  kept  by  one 
who  made  s  careful  note  of  all  contemporaneous  OTsnts. 

In  Raikes's  Journal  for  1836  (which  he  wrote  in  Paris)  are  to  be  found 
the  following  passages,  which  wiU  be  read  with  interest,  as  they  show  how 
long  before  the  event  the  marriage  of  Queen  Yictoria  had  been  deter* 
minedon: 

^  Monday,  dOth  May. — ^Travelling  seems  to  be  the  rage  witk  Icings 
and  princes.  The  King  of  Naples  has  set  out  on  a  foreign  tour  to  vsrious 
courtly  it  is  saidi  in  seareh  of  a  wife.  In  England  there  are  already 
arrived  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  two  sons,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick| 
and  the  two  Princes  of  Saxe-Coburg :  they  all  attended  a  grand  ball  on 
Monday  evening,  given  by  tfxe  Dw£e8S  of  Kent  at  Kensington  Palaoa, 
perhaps  irithtM  hope  of  interesting  the  Princess  VioioriA;  indeed,  as  the 
Prince  of  Orange  himself  was  fiormerly  a  candidate  few  the  hand  of  the 
Prinoess  Charlotte,  it  is  not  improbaUe  that  he  has  brought  over  his  two 
sons  with  that  view ;  but  here  again  he  meets  with  the  two  a^ews  of 
the  hated  Leopold,  of  whom  he  used  to  say :  ^  Voili  un  homme  qui  a  pris 
ma  femme  et  mon  royanme  1" 

''Friday,  17th  June. — ^Lord  Granville  gave  a  grand  dinner  to  the 
Princes  of  Saze-Coburg,  who  are  just  arrived  ^m  England,  which 
would  rather  encourage  die  idea  of  the  fiiture  marriage. 

«  Saturday,  18th  June.— I  hear  to-day  that  ike  young  Ftince  of 
Saxe^Coburg  is  the  destined  husband  of  our  Prinoeai  Yietoria.'' 

As  early,  then,  as  the  year  1836— nearly  four  years  before  the  mar- 
riage actually  took  place — it  was  une  affaire  arretSe^  though,  from  an* 
o*Sa  passage  in  the  same  Journal,  the  soooess  of  Prinoe  Albert  had  not 
been  permitted  without  an  effort  to  contest  it. 

<(  Sunday,  18th.— (This  is  an  error  in  the  date).  My  old  friend, 
Geaend  Fagel,  who  is  come  to  resume  his  post  as  Dutch  nunister, 
leemed  to  confirm  my  speculations  on  the  olijeet  of  the  Prince  ef 
Orange's  visit  to  London.  He  said  that  the  sons  were  fine  young  men, 
but  n^her  stiff  and  formal  in  their  manner,  and  that  the  intimacy  of  the 
young  Saze-Cobnrgfl^  through  their  aunt,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  would 
give  them  great  advantages  at  Kensmgton;  but  he  thought  the  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  would  be  the  most  popular  mairiage  for  the 
Princess  Victoria,  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  people." 

In  Paris,  Prince  Albert  and  his  brother  were  joined  by  the  King  and 
Queen  of  die  Belgians^  and  with  them  they  returned  to  Brussels,  where 
they  both  won  gdden  opinions*-Prince  Albert  especially^-fooas  Pirot 
feasor  Quetdet,  and  the  English  clerffyman,  who  for  some  months  directed 
their  studies.  After  Uiis  came  their  Universi^  life  at  Bonn,  the  good 
fellowship  of  Burschenschaft  being  maintained  amongst  thw  comates, 
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while  the  pvisuits  which  were  to  crown  them  with  knowledge  and  all 
graoeiiil  acquirements  were  earnestly  studied*  In  the  autumn  of  1838, 
after  completing  three  academical  terms,  Prince  Albert  set  out  for  Italy, 
leaving  behind  him  at  Bonn  not  only  a  brilliant  reputation  for  scholar- 
ship, but  a  name  endeared  to  all  for  kindness  of  heart  and  sweetness  06 
disposition.  England  owes  much  to  the  Prince's  vint  to  Italy,  for  there 
he  matured  that  Imowledge  of  art  by  means  of  which  he  afterwards  ren- 
dered so  many  senrices  in  this  country.  The  summer  of  1839  was  the 
last  which  Prmce  Albert  spent  at  Coburg,  for  towards  the  close  of  that 
year,  accompanied  by  his  orother,  he  came  again  to  England,  justifying^ 
by  every  indication  the  selection  which  had  been  made  in  his  fayour. 
He  was  now  of  legitimate  age  to  woo  his  destined  bride,  and  how  his 
wooing  prospered  the  world  became  soon  aware.  The  Queen's  choaoe 
was  hailed  with  acclamation,  and  as  if  with  a  prophetic  sense  of  its 
national  value,  for,  during  a  full  third  of  the  span  allotted  to  hum  an 
existence,  there  was  not  a  single  day  of  the  wedded  lives  of  Victoria  a»nd 
Albert  that  did  not  furnish  forth  a  bright  example  for  the  emula<£on 
ofalL 

Into  the  qxuet  domestic  drde  at  Windsor,  at  Osbom,  at  Balmoral^  it 
does  not  become  us  to  penetrate,  further  than  to  add  an  echoing  voice  to 
that  universal  one  which  told,  from  year  to  year,  of  the  well-deserved 
happiness  which  filled  each  several  abode.  How,  indeed,  could  happiness 
have  been  absent  there,  for  Providence  was  kind,  visiting  the  royal  paiir 
with  no  domestic  affliction — till,  in  the  course  of  nature,  only  a  Aw 
months  since,  her  Majesty's  mother  died — and  the  lives  of  the  Queen 
and  Prince  exhibited  all  private  and  public  virtues. 

Of  these  last — that  eulogy  of  the  Prince  Consort,  unsupported  by 
facts,  may  not  be  our  sole  Uieme — we  will  speak  in  brief^  but  compre* 
hensive  terms. 

To  be  useful  was  the  great  aim  of  his  exbtence :  to  that  end  he  de« 
voted  his  untiring  energies ;  and  how  he  accomplished  his  object  let  the 
thousands  who  benefit^  by  his  sealous  advocacy  declare!  It  was  not 
personal  benevolence  alone — ^though  that  was  largely  given— which  con-^ 
stituted  his  claim  upon  their  gratitude.  His  largeness  of  heart  was  not 
content  with  the  free  distribution  of  material  bounty ;  he  truly  felt  that 
in  mental  exertion  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures  resides  the  greatest 
power  of  usefulness.  We  accordingly  find  him,  for  a  series  of  years  and 
to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life,  perpetually  occupied  in  some  great  work  of 
human  improvement  To  improve  the  physical  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer,  by  rendering  his  home  at  once  more  habitable  and  more 
healthy  ;  to  nlace  the  large  class  of  domestic  servants  in  a  better  and 
more  deserved  position;  to  inaugurate  institutions  for  the  comfort  and 
sanitary  advantage  of  the  poorest ;  to  aid,  and  actively  aid,  in  projects 
for  economising  the  expenditure  and  securing  the  gains  of  the  bard** 
working  community;  to  develop  conditions  favourable  to  the  educational 
progress  of  all  ranks  of  persons,  having,  above  all,  the  cultivation  of  <<  the 
people"  in  view,  though  his  views  also  embraced  refinements  in  art  which 
address  themselves  to  the  highest ;  these  were  the  houriy  occupations  of 
the  PiincSi  whose  death  has  filled  '<  the  isles"  with  lamentation. 
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ON  THE  LAMENTED  DEATH  OF  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 
THE  PRINCE  CONSORT. 

BT  IfRfl.  B0SHBT. 

A  CBT  of  horror,  of  dismay,  and  grief, 
Is  heard  throughout  the  land !    The  startling  tale. 

The  sadden  blow,  can  scarcely  gain  belief. 
Gloom  sits  on  eyery  brow,  and  every  cheek  is  pale ! 

What  fearful  tidings  these !    That  Death  has  crept. 
With  stealthy  step,  within  yon  palace  waUs, 

And,  from  the  mightiest  on  the  earth,  has  swept 
Away  the  dearest,  to  his  cold,  dark  halls ! 

Inexorable  Death !    Why  come  to  bhist 
The  happiness  that  was  so  pure,  so  rare? 

Why  come  the  shadows  of  the  tomb  to  cast 
Over  yon  peaceful  scene— to  leave— despair? 

Yet  not  despair,  O  Death !    Thou  hast  no  power 
Bat  o'er  this  mortal  frame;  that  may  decay 

T^thin  thy  realm,  the  grave,  yet  in  the  hour 
Man  dies,  he  wakes  to  everlasting  day. 

Oh,  Royal  Moomer !  raise  thy  thoughts  above 
To  yonder  spheres,  where  now  his  spirit  strays. 

In  angel  form,  midst  scenes  of  joy  and  love. 
With  glorious  seraphs  chantkg  hymns  of  praise. 

Yet  grief  most  have  its  course,  and  thou  and  thine 
Must  feel,  while  Ufe  exists,  this  stroke  of  fate — 

Mysterious  fiat  of  the  will  divine. 
Such  strange,  unlooked-for  evil  to  create! 

Lady !  with  thee  a  nation  sympathise, 
Ajid  mourn  their  loss  and  thine  ^  a  people's  wail. 

From  every  saddened  British  home,  shall  rise. 
Alas!  alas!  that  tears  can  naught  avail ! 

Where'er  the  time-worn  flag  of  England  waves— 
And  waves  it  not  o'er  the  remotest  part 

Of  earth,  whose  shores  the  world-wide  ocean  laves  P — 
Their  SoVreign's  grief  shall  find  an  echo  in  each  heart ! 

^fkk  J>eeember. 
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▲  8T0BT  rBVBUUrr  TO  ▲  FOBIBAIX  BT  UIGNASD. 

Shb  was  bien  belle^  Madame  la  Manioise.     Mignard's  portraits  of  her 
may  fully  rival  his  far-famed  Portrait  aux  Amours.     One  of  them  has 
her  painted  as  Venus  Victrixy  lelon  the  fiuhion  of  the  day }  one  of  them^ 
as  herself,  as  L^tine  Opportune  de  Vivonne  de  Bemnccourt,  Marqaise 
de  la  Riviere,  with  her  er^ve-cceursy  and  her  dkmonds^  and  her  moqueur 
smile,  showing  her  teeth«  white  and  gleaming  as  the  pearls  mingled  with 
her  curls  k  la  mode  Montespan.     Not  Louise  de  la  Beaume-le-Blano» 
when  the  elm-bovghs  of  St.  Gkrmaui  first  flung  their  thadow  on  her 
golden  head,  before  it  bent  for  the  CarmeGte  veil  befiotB  the  altar  in  the 
Bue  St.  Jacques  9  not  Henriette  d' AngfeteiTO,  when  she  listened  to  the 
trouveres'  romances  smg  under  her  halcony  at  St.  Clood,  before  her  youn^ 
life  was  quenched  by  the  hand  of  Morel  and  the  order  of  Monsieur ;  not 
Ath6nais  de  Mortemart,  whea  the  liveries  of  lapis  lawK  blue  dashed 
through  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  the  outriders  eieared  ber  path  with  their 
whips,  before  the  game  was  lost,  and  the  iron  spikes  were  ftistened  inside 
the  Montespan  braeelets ; — none  of  them,  her  contemporaries  and  acquaint- 
ances, eclipsed  in  loveliness  Madame  la  Marquise.     Had  she  but  been 
blonde  instead  of  brane,  the  brown  Bourbon  eyes  would  have  fallen  on 
her  sans  doute ;  she  would  have  outshone  the  lapv  lasuM  liveries  with  a 
royal  guard  of  scarlet  and  gold^  and  ber  friend  Atheuatt  would  have  hated 
her  as  that  fair  lady  hated  "  ia  sotte  Fouta^ges"  and  **  Saiate  Maintenon ;" 
for  their  sex,  in  all  ages,  have  remembered  the  sage's  precept,  "  Love  as 
though  you  will  ^tm  day  hate,''  and  invariably  carry  about  with  them« 
ready  for  need,  a  iktle  Iboon  ef  the  acid  of  Malioe,  to  sour  in  an  instant 
the  sugared  cream  of  their  loves  and  their  friendslupa,  if  oocasion  rise  up 
and  the  storm-^Aoud  «f  rivalry  loom  in  the  horiaon. 

She  was  a  beau^,  Madame  la  Marquise,  and  she  knew  it,  as  she 
leaned  out  over  the  baieoirr  «f  her  43h&tean  of  Petite  ForH,  that  lay  close 
to  Chigny,  under  the  shadow  of  the  wood  of  Vilie  d'Avr^  outside  the 
gates  of  Versailles,  looking  down  on  her  bosquets,  gstdens,  and  terraces 
designed  by  Le  Ndtre ;  far  though  she  was  abne,  and  there  was  nothing  but 
her  little  dog  Osmin  to  admire  her  white  skin,  and  her  dark  eyes,  and 
her  beautiful  hands  and  arms,  and  her  diamond  pendants  that  glittered 
in  the  moonlight,  she  smiled,  her  flashing  triumphant  moqueur  smile, 
as  she  whispered  to  herself,  ^'B  m*ainie-^l  m'ainie!  Pfedi!  comment 
pourrait-il  s'en  emp^dher  ?*  and  pressed  the  ruby  agraffiB  on  her  corsage 
with  the  look  of  a  woman  who  knew  no  resistance,  and  brooked  no 
reluctance  to  worship  at  her  shrine.  Nothing  ever  opposed  Madame  la 
Marquise,  and  life  went  smootiily  on  with  her.  If  Bossuet  ever  reproved 
her,  it  was  in  those  anathemes  oach^  sous  des  fleurs  d'oranger  in  which 
that  politic  priest  knew  how  to  deal  when  expedient,  however  haughty 
and  relentless  to  the  world  in  general.  M.  le  Marquis  was  not  a  monstre 
sauvage  like  M.  de  Pardaillon  de  Gondran,  would  never  have  dreamt 
of  imitating  the  eccentricity  of  going  into  mourning,  but  if  the  Bourlx>n 
ever  had  fallen  on  his  wife,  would  have  said,  like  a  loyal  peer  of  France, 
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Aat  all  Iiif  koosehold  trMtoM  wero  Hm  Koig^B.  DmLgrmMm  fled 
bafowi  like  aeinlilliiticnM  of  ktr  •miiei,  ms  Ae  boQrgttoine  ieii  Mom  Iwr 
gildBd  ouriage  and  Imt  Fludm  honest  cod  tf  •yw  a  liMb  fit  of  piety 
«BB8ia«wUftecaina  orerlwr,  aad  lAie  looaoo,  ill4wed,  gobtmonoiw  Coa- 
acience  whiapi  rwl  a  aul  k  frtsfot  word  in  Imt  delicate  ear,  ahe  waold  give 
aoameliad  faaap  to  Snrte  Mane  B^DyaiaUkja,  by  tbe  adriea  of  tbe 
B4HW  da  fionlBia  adl  tf»  Friaeefln  da  Jfoaaoo  (wfaa  did  aaeh  ex- 


patoiy  tfaiaga  tlreniflehrei,  and  knew  tlie  oomfort  tker  afibidad),  and 
^  OM  ker  repentance  one  of  the  aK>0t  radiant  or  aM  die  brUKaat 
tkil  dattered  dwir  gxirgeaoB  wings  in  the  JaMKn  da  Fkro 
r  tim  nny  Mm  of  VerBaillee, 

Hie  mooniignfc  glittered  en  tk  Iboatains,  falling  with  nieaeuied  aplash 
into  ^fcatr  nurbfe  hesiaB;  the  linie-leaves,  &intly  etimd  by  the  sakiy 
troeeio,  per&mied  the  night  with  their  Tolnptaoae  ^agimnce,  and  the 
lOiee,  t ■lining  reond  the  owed  and  gilded  balairtrade,  shoak  off  their 
homed  haada  dveps  of  dew,  that  gleamed  brtghtiyas  the  diamonds  among 
liie  amis  of  the  woman  who  leaned  abaye,  retting  her  delioately-ravged 
check  on  her  jewelled  hand,  4dome — a  very  rare  eiitvnstanee  with  the 
soiYie  Marquise  de  la  Riviere !  Perhaps  Osmin  did  not  admire  the  rare 
nditade,  fior  he  nttied  his  silTor  hells  and  harked — an  Italian  gveybeund's 
dnrill,  fipetfal  baric— as  his  ^uwk  ean  caught  the  distant  soand  of  steps 
coming  awil^y  over  the  tarf  bek>w,  and  hw  nnstaess  smited  as  die  pattod 
inalMad: 

«  Ah,  ha,  Osnnn  I— vient-il  P* 

A  man  casM  oat  £rom  under  the  heavy  shadow  of  limes  and  chesnuts, 
vhoaa  darkness  the  asoon's  rays  had  no  power  to  pieree,  crossed  the  lawn 
jast  vnder  tim  balcony,  and,  coming  up  the  terraee  steps,  atood  aear  her — 
a  anan  yonng,  £ur,  haadsome,  wh^  age  and  form  the  uniform  of  a  cap- 
tam  of  the  Guards  would  have  saited  iu  hatter  than  the  cak>tte  and  lohe 
of  a  priest,  which  he  wore ;  his  lips  wore  pressed  dosely  together,  and  his 
lace  was  {Mde  with  a  p&leur  souffrante,  that  consorted  od!ny  with  the  warm, 

*'8e!  You  are  fate  in  obeying  my  oommaads,  meDsiear!'*  Sorely  no 
other  nam  in  Fiance  would  hawo  ataod  silent  beside  her,  under  the  spell 
of  her  flashing,  dazzling  glances,  with  such  a  tableau  before  him  as 
Hadama  ia  Marquise,  in  her  azure  silk  and  her  point  d'Ansleterre,  with 
her  disanond  pendants  ehalnir  among  her  hair,  and  her  arched  eyehvovs 
fifted  hnperioasly  P  But  he  did;  his  fipa  pressed  deeer,  his  eyes  gleam- 
i^  hnghter.  She  chmiged  her  tone;  it  wus  soft,  sMaisant,  reproadhM, 
Bad  the  amile  on  her  Hps  was  teader — as  tender,  c'est^i-dire,  as  it  ever 
eonld  he  wiA  the  anear  that  always  lay  under  it;  and  it  broke  at  kst 
the  apell  that  heund  him,  as  she  wiu^ered,  '^'Ah!  Gaston,  yon  k»ve 
smnotr 

^NotlofovouF    O  Heaven r 

They  were  but  five  words,  but  they  told  Madame  k  Hamiae  of  a  love 
aneh  as  she  had  never  reused,  deepite  aH  hsr  foecinations  and  intrigwee,  in 
the  lorers  that  erewded  round  her  in  the  aalens  within,  or  at  VaiaaiUes, 
over  the  trees  yooder,  where  love  was  gallantry,  and  all  was  light  comedy, 
mtik  wotiBng  ao  outre  as  taagedy  known. 

fie  clasped  ^er  hands  se  ok)sely  diat  the  sharp  pmts  of  the  diaamuL 
I  out  his  owB|  though  he  foU  them  not. 

i>2 
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"  Not  love  you  ?'    Great  Heaven !    Not  love  you  ?    Would  I  did  not 
Near  you,  I  forget  my  oath,  my  vows,  my  God ! — I  forget  all,  save  y  ou^ 
whom  I  adore,  as,  till  I  met  you,  I  adored  my  Church.     A  woman   has 
.  become  my  heaven,  and  I  hug  my  sin  as  dearly  as  if  it  were  my  honour. 
Torture  endured  with  you  were  dearer  than  Paradise  won  alone  !     Once 
with  you  I  have  no  strength,  you  bow  me  to  your  will  as  the  wind  bows  the 
lime-leaf ;  and  a  man  drugged  with  delirious  perfumes  is  not  more  irrespon- 
able  for  his  madness  than  I  for  mine.     Oh !  woman,  woman !  could  you 
have  no  mercy,  that  with  crowds  round  you,  daily  worshipping  your 
slightest  smile,  you  must  needs  bow  me  down  before  your  glance,  as  you 
bow  those  who  have  no  oaths  to  bind  them,  no  need  to  scourge  themseiTes 
in  midnight  solitude  for  the  mere  crime  of  Thought  ?    Had  you  no  mercy, 
that  with  all  hearts  yours,  you  must  have  mine  to  sear  it  and  destroy  it  ? 
Have  you  not  lives  enough  vowed  to  you,  that  you  seek  to  blast  mine  for 
ever?     I  was  content,  untroubled,  till  I  met  you;  no  woman's  g^lance 
stirred  my  heart,  no  woman's  eyes  haunted  my  vigils,  no  woman's  voice 
eame  in  memory  between  my  soul  and  prayer!     What  devil  tempted 
you  to  throw  your  spells  over  me — could  you  not  leave  one  man  in 
peace?" 

"Ah  bah!  the  tempted  love  the  game  of  temptation  generally  full 
as  well  as  the  tempters  I"  thought  Madame  la  Marquise,  with  an  inward 
laugh  sous  capk.  Why  did  she  allow  such  languac^  to  go  unrebuked? 
Why  did  she,  la  belle  des  belles,  to  whom  none  dared  to  breathe  any  but 
words  the  most  polished,  and  love  vows  the  most  honeyed,  permit  herself 
to  be  addressed  m  such  a  strain  ?  Possibly  it  was  very  new  to  her,  such 
energy  as  this,  and  such  an  outbreak  of  passion  amused  her.  Dieu  le 
salt !  At  any  rate  she  only  drew  her  hands  away,  and  her  brilliant  brown 
eyes  filled  with  tears;— tears  were  to  be  had  at  Versailles  when  needed, 
even  her  friend  Ath^noas  knew  how  to  use  them  as  the  worst  weapons 
agunst  the  artillery  of  the  Ev^ue  de  Comdom — and  her  heart  heaved 
under  the  filmy  lace. 

"  Ah,  Gaston !  what  words  1  '  What  devil  tempted  me?'  I  know  not 
whether  love  be  angel  or  devil ;  he  seems  either  or  both !  But  you  love 
me  little,  unless  in  that  name  you  recognise  a  plea  for  every  madness  and 
every  thought !" 

The  scarlet  blood  flushed  over  his  face,  and  his  eyes  shone  and 
gleamed  like  fire,  while  he  clenched  his  hands  in  a  mortal  anguish. 

'^  Angel  or  devil?  Ay !  which,  indeed !  The  one  when  it  comes  to 
us,  the  other  when  it  leaves  us!  You  have  roused  love  in  me  I  shall 
b^  to  my  grave ;  but  what  gage  have  I  that  you  give  it  me  back  ? 
How  do  I  Diow  but  that  now,  even  now,  you  are  trifling  with  me^ 
mocking  at  me,  smiling  at  the  beardless  priest  who  is  unlearnt  in  all  the 

gij  gaflantries  of  lifa«rtine  churchmen  and  soldierly  courtiers?    My 
eaven!  how  know  I,  as  I  stand  beside  you,  whether  you  pity  or  disdain 
me,  love  or  scorn  me  ?" 

The  passionate  words  broke  in  a  torrent  from  his  lips,  stirring  the 
subdued  stiUness  of  the  summer  eve  with  a  fiery  anguish  little  akin 
toit.  ^      *^ 

'*  Do  I  not  love  you  ?"  Her  answer  was  simple ;  but  as  L&>Dtuie  de 
Benneooort  spoke  it,  leaning  her  cheek  against  his  breast,  with  her  eyes 
dazzling  as  the  diamonds  in  her  hair,  looking  up  into  his  by  the  light  of 
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ihe  stars,  they  had  an  eloquence  far  more  dangerous  than  speech,  and 
delirious  to  the  senses  as  magician's  perfumes.  His  lips  lingered  on  hers, 
and  she  felt  the  loud  fast  throbs  of  the  heart  she  had  won  as  he  bent 
over  her,  pressing  her  closer  and  closer  to  him — ^vanquished  and  con- 
quered, as  men  in  all  ages  and  of  all  creeds  have  been  vanquished  and 
conquered  bj  women,  all  other  thoughts  fleeing  away  into  oblivion,  all 
fiears  dying  out,  all  vows  forgotten  in  the  warm,  livine  life  of  passion  and 
of  joy,  that,  for  the  first  time  in  a  brief  life,  flooded  his  heart  with  its 
golden  voluptuous  light. 

"  You  love  me,  L^ntine?  O  Heaven!  I  have  no  strength  to  put  away 
this  joy ;  we  are  mortal,  not  Deity,  that  we  should  be  blind,  and  dumb^ 
and  dead  to  the  passion  that  beats  within  us.  You  love  me  ?  So  be  it 
— better  torture  with  you  than  paradise  alone ;  but  beware  what  you  do, 
my  life  lies  now  in  your  hands,  and  your  love  must  be  mine  till  death 
sliall  part  us  T 

''  Till  my  fancy  change  rather  !*'  thought  Madame  la  Marquise,  as  she 
put  her  jewelled  hand  on  his  lips,  her  hair,  perfumed  with  Eastern 
fragrance,  softly  brushing  his  cheek,  with  a  touch  as  soft,  and  an  odour 
as  sweet,  as  the  leaves  of  one  of  the  roses  twining  below. 

Two  men  strolling  below  under  the  limes  of  Petite  ForSt— discussing 
the  last  scandales  of  Versailles,  talking  of  the  ascendancy  of  La  Fontanges, 
of  the  Spanish  dress  his  Majesty  had  reassumed  to  please  her,  of  the  Brin- 
▼illiers'  Poadre  de  Succession,  of  the  new  ch&teau  g^ven  to  Pere  de  La 
Chaise  (that  gentle  royal  confessor  with  absolutions  ever  ready  to  stretch 
to  any  point) ;  of  D' Aubigny's  last  extravagance  and  Lauzun's  last  mot, 
and  the  last  gossip  about  Bossuet  and  Mademoiselle  de  Mauleon,  and 
all  the  chit-chat  of  that  varied  day,  glittering  with  wit  and  prolific  of 
poison — glanced  up  to  the  balcony  by  the  light  of  the  stars. 

*'  That  cursed  priest  I"  muttei^  the  younger,  le  Vicomte  de  Saint- 
I3iz,  as  he  struck^  the  head  off  a  liiy  with  his  delicate  badine. 

^  In  a  fooPs paradise !  Ah!  Madame  la  Marquise!"  laughed  the  other 
— the  old  Due  de  Clos-Vougeot — taking  a  chocolate  dragee  out  of  his 
emerald-studded  bonbonniere  as  they  walked  on,  while  the  lime-blossoms 
shook  off  in  the  summer  night  wind  and  dropped  dead  on  the  grass 
beneath,  laughing  at  the  story  of  the  box  D'Artagnan  had  found  in 
Lanzun's  rooms  when  he  seized  his  papers,  containing  the  portraits  of 
axty  women  of  hiffh  degree  who  had  worshipped  the  resistless  Capitaine 
des  Gardes,  from  we  Queen  of  Portugal  to  saintly  devotes,  with  critical 
and  historical  notices  penned  under  each — notices  D'Artagnan  and  his 
ttde  could  not  help  indiscreetly  retailing  en  petit  comit^  and  over  soupers 
de  minuit,  in  despite  of  the  Bourbon  command  of  secrecy — secrecy  so 
neceasaiy  where  sixty  beauties  and  saints  were  involved!  '^A  fool's 
paradise!"  said  the  Due  de  Clos-Vougeot,  tapping  his  bonbonniere, 
enamelled  by  Fetitot :  the  Due  was  old,  and  knew  women  well,  and 
knew  the  value  and  length  of  a  paradise  dependent  on  that  most 
fickle  of  butterflies — female  fidelity;  he  had  heard  Ninon  de  Len- 
clos  try  to  persuade  Scarron*8  wife  to  become  a  coquette,  and  Scar- 
xon's  wife  in  turn  beseech  Ninon  to  discontinue  her  coquetteries;  had 
seen  that,  however  different  their  theories  and  practice,  the  result  was  the 
tame,  and  already  guessed  right,  that  if  Paris  had  been  universally  won 
by  the  one,  its  monarch  would  eventually  be  won  by  the  other.  *'  A  fool's 
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paradbft !"  The  courtier  was  right,  but  the  priest,  had  he  heard  him,  i 
weald  never  have  beBeved ;  ku  heavea  dbooe  in  those  daizHng  eyes :  till 
the  eyes  dosed  in  deaths  his  heaven  was  safe !  He  had  never  loved,  hm 
had  seen  nothing  of  women ;  he  had  come  straight  from  the  monastie 
gloom  of  a  Doninican  abbey,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  South,  down  m 
Id«gaedoc,  where  coatly  mimak  were  his  only  idol^  and  rigid  pietists,  pro* 
fooadly  ignorant  of  the  ways  and  thoughts  oiF  their  brethren  of  Paris^  hod 
reared  him  up  in  aodiorite  rigidity,  and  scourged  hia  mind  with  iron 
philosophies  and  stoic-like  doctrines  of  self-mortification  that  would  have 
repudiated  the  sophistries  and  ingenuities  of  Sanchea,  Escobar,  and  Mas- 
carenhas,  as  suggestions  of  the  very  Master  of  Evil  himself.  From  the  ' 
anetic  gloom  cithat  Languedoe  convent  he  had  been  broaght  straight,  fay 
superior  w^  into  the  danliag  glare  of  the  life  at  YersiiiUes,  ^t  bril-> 
liant,  gorgeooe,  sparkling,  basne  life,  scintillating  with  wil^  brimful  of 
intrigue,  crowded  with  the  men  and  the  women  who  formed  the  Court  of 
that  age  and  the  History  of  the  next — where  diamonds  were  melted  to 
farigfaluui  the  wtne,  and  every  dish  was  a  plat  socre  if  aqua  toAinia 
huWed  beneath — ^where  he  found  every  charchmaA  an  abh^  gahmt,  and 
heard  those  who  perfiormed  the  mass  Jest  at  it  with  those  who  attended  it 
-—where  he  feuaa  no  lines  marked  of  right  and  wrong,  but  saw  them  all 
fused  in  a  gay,  tangled  web  of  two  court  colours — Expediency  and  i 
Pleasure ;  a  life  that  dazzled  and  tired  his  eyes,  as  the  gKtter  of  lights  in  i 
a  room  dbzzles  and  tiree  the  eyea  of  a  man  who  cones  suddenly  in  from  i 
the  dark  night  air,  till  he  grew  giddy  and  sick,  and  in  the  raadst  of  the  i 
gilded  salons,  or  the  soft  oonfeesioos  of  titled  pecheresses,  would  ask  himself 
if  indeed  he  could  be  the  same  Gaston  de  Launay  who  had  sat  calm  and 
grave  with  the  mellow  sun  streaming  in  on  his  missal -page  in  the 
monastic  gloom  of  the  Dominican  abbey  but  so  few  brief  moBths  before^ 
when  all  thia  world  of  Versailles  was  unknown  ?  The  same  Gaston  de 
Launay?  truly  not — never  again  the  same,  since  Madame  la  Marquise 
had  asked,  <*  Qui  est  ce  beau  pr^tre  ?"  of  Saint-Elix,  one  day,  had  bent 
her  brown  eyes  upon  him,  been  amused  with  hie  singular  difierence  from 
aU  those  around  her,  had  loved  him,  en  passant,  as  woasen  lo>ved  at 
Veraailles,  and  bowed  htaK  down  to  her  feet^  before  he  guessed  the  namt 
of  the  forbidden  kngnage  that  stirred  in  hie  heart  and  rushed  to  hia  Hpe, 
untaught  and  unbidden.  He  loved,  and  Madame  la  Marquise  loved  hinu 
^A  fooTs  paradise!'*  said  the  Due,  sagaciouslj  tapping  his  gold  bon- 
hosmi^.  But  many  a  paradise  like  it  has  dawned  and  fedsd,  before, 
and  since,  the  Versailles  of  Louis  Quatorae. 

He  loved,  and  Madame  ^  Marquise  loved  bin.  Through  one  brief 
tumult  of  strugg^  he  passed :  struggle  between  the  creed  of  the  Domi- 
■ican  abbey,  where  no  sin  would  have  been  held  so  thrice  accursed,  so 
unpardonable,  so  deserving  of  the  scourge  and  the  stake  as  thia— and 
tiie  creed  of  the  Bourbon  Court,  where  churchmen's  gallantries  were  evcryw 
day  gossip ;  where  the  Abb6  de  Ranc^,  ere  he  founded  the  saintly  gleom 
of  La  Trappe,  scandalved  town  and  court  as  much  as  Lauann ;  where  the 
P^  de  la  Chaise  smiled  oomplaeently  ou  La  Fontanges'  aaeendanc}' ;  where 
three  nobles  mshed  to  pick  up  the  handkerchief  of  that  royal  confessor, 
who  washed  out  with  eau  b^aite  the  royal  feux  pas,  as  you  wash  off  graina 
of  dost  with  eau  parfum^ ;  where  the  great  and  saintly  Evdque  da  Coik 
dom  could  be  cheeked  in  a  rebukmg  harangue,  and  hai«  the  tabhe  turned 
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«ft  him  by  a  muMeyoxm  refefencft  to  MademoiMlle  de  Maid^oii ;  wlwra 
Mfb  WM  intnguft  for  cburchmen  and  laymen  alike,  and  where  the  abW% 
lod^  and  t^  caidioel^s  ecarlet  covered  the  same  Ticea  as  were  ofmty 
UMBBed  OB  the  eeld  aiguleli  of  the  €iarde  do  Corpe  and  the  eostij  h^e  of 
Ae  ChanobellaB  da  Roi.  A  storai,  brief  and  violent  as  the  suaEimer  atonna 
thai  ngedever  VenaiUes,  wasroosed  between  the  conaictmg  thoagfats  ak 
war  within  htaOf  between  ihe  principles  deeply  rooted  from  long  habkanA 
item  helaefy  and  the  pastions  apning  up  unbidden  with  the  luddeB  gHMvtk 
ttd  gOKg^w  glow  of  a  tropical  lower — a  stornv  brief  and  vioAent^  a 
•truggle,  ended  that  night,  when  be  stood  on  the  baloonj  with  the  wenan 
he  Jovcd»  Ut  hcrlifM  upon  hoa^  and  bowed  down  to  her  feetdefaioitf  aaA 
fitrengthless. 

^^  I  hate  won  my  wager  with  Adeline  ;.  I  hare  vanqimhed  moo  beau 
]>e  Lanoay,"  thoaght  Madame  la  Maiquiae»  smUbg,  two  days  after^  aa 
Am  sa^  eA  neglig^,  in  her  bioidered  £iutenil»  palling  Osmia's  ears,  aoA 
•timi^  the  frodiy  dwcolate  handed  to  her  by  her  negro^  Aaer,  heovghi 
over  im  the  anite  of  the  Afrieaa  embassy  from  Ardr8»  full  of  momkeptk. 
asptttgleiia^  and  cowered  with  gema— a  priceless  dwar(  bbek  aa  iak»  ami 
hot  two  feet  high,  who  could  match  any  day  with  the  qaeen V  Kttle  Masr. 
^  He  aBHues  me  with  hie  rows  of  eternal  lor&  EtsvoaT  love?  Qnel 
eaiAe  bkn  ridaeida !  how  de  trop  we  ^oald  find  ii»  here  m  VeraaiUca! 
Sot  it  is  amwung  enough  to  play  at  £br  a  season ;  and  he  loves  me,  moa 
{aHvie  CrsetOB.  No,  that  is  not  half  enough — he  adores  I  He  loves  ma 
pour  mtn-meme,  the  others  love  me  pour  eux-memes :  a  very  great  dif- 
ference; n'est-ce-pas,  Osmin?^ 

Soj  in  the  saloae  oiF  Versailles,  and  in  the  world,  where  Kiaea  reigned 
(and  made  bar  reign  so  briUiant  that  she  held  the  court  in  conteno^tuoua 
disdain  aa  haia  du  monde),  by  the  jeuaesse  doreoy  while  they  laughed  over 
Hatbefinli  mischievous  carieatare  that  had  cost  its  graver  the  Bastille^  and 
bj  the  damea  de  la  cour,  while  they  loitered  in  the  new-made  gardens  of 
Mutyty  aaaong  othw  similar  things  jested  of  was  this  new  amour  of 
Madame  de  la  Riviere  for  the  young  Pere  de  Launay.  ''  She  was  always 
aeeentiie  in  fancy>  and  he  was  very  handsome,  and  would  have  charmiay 
manners  if  he  were  not  so  grave  and  so  silent,''  the  women  averred ;  wlul» 
the  young  nobles  swore  that  these  meddUDg  churchmen  had  always  the 
best  luck,  whether  in  the  bonnes  fortunes  of  amatory  conquest,  or  tha 
bonnes  bouche^  of  fat  lands  and  rich  revenues.  What  the  priest  of  Lan- 
guedoe  thought  a  love  that  would  outlast  life,  and  repay  him  ht  peace  of 
eonarience  and  heaven  both  lost,  waa  only  one  of  the  passing  bubbtea 
oC  gossip  and  scandal  floating  for  an  hour,  amidst  myriads  lUce  it,  oa 
tibe  glittering^  fiut-nishing^  diamond-bright  waters  of  life  at  Versailles! 

A  new  existence  had  dawned  for  Gaston  de  Launay  ;  fiar  away  in  tha 
diss  dusky  vista  at  forgotten  things,  though  in  reality  barely  distant  a  few 
short  months,  lay  the  ^  life  in  Languedoc,  vague  and  unremembered  aa 
a  passed  dream  ;  with  its  calm  routine,  its  monastic  silenee,  ita  unvaryin|p 
akeraatioiis  of  study  and  prayer,  its  iron-boand  thoughts,  its  rigid  creed* 
I(t  had  sunk  away  m  the  peaceful  grey  twilight  of  a  summer's  night  sinka 
aaay  before  the  fieiy  burst  of  an  artificial  iUuminatioa,  and  a  new  life  had 
dawned  for  him,  raoiant,  tumultuous,  conflicting,  delicious — that  dazzled 
Us  eyes  with  the  magnificence  of  boundless  riches  and  unrestricted  9^ 
thai  charmed  his  intellect  with  the  witty  oorruscatwas,  Hm 
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polished  esprit,  of  an  age  unsurpassed  for  genius,  graoe  and  wit;  and 
that  swayed  alike  his  heart,  his  imagination,  and  his  passions  with  the 
subtle  intoxication  of  this  syren  of  Love,  whose  forbidden  song  had  never 
before,  in  faintest  echo,  fallen  on  his  ear.  Far  away  in  the  dim,  lifeless^ 
pulseless  past,  sank  the  memory  of  the  old  Dominican  Abbey,  of  all  it 
had  taught  him,  of  all  it  had  exacted,  in  its  iron,  stoical,  mercdess  creed. 
A  new  life  had  arisen  for  him,  and  Gaston  de  Launay,  waking  from  ihe 
semi-slumber  of  the  living  death  he  had  endured  in  Languedoc,  and  liked 
because  he  knew  no  other,  was  happy — happy  as  a  prisoner  is  in  the  wild 
delight  with  which  he  welcomes  the  sunlight  after  lengthened  imprison- 
ment, happy  as  an  opium-eater  is  in  the  delicious  delirium  that  snooeeds 
the  lulling  softness  of  the  opiate. 

^^He  loves  me,  poor  Gaston !  Bah!  But  how  strangely  he  talks!  If 
love  were  this  fiery,  changeless,  earnest  thing  with  us  that  it  is  with  him, 
what  in  the  world  should  we  do  with  it  ?  We  should  have  to  get  a  lettre 
de  cachet,  and  forbid  it  the  Court;  send  it  in  exile  to  Fignerol,  as  they 
have  just  done  Peguilan  de  Lauzun.  Love  au  s^rieux  ?  We  should  lose 
the  best  spice  for  our  wine,  the  best  toy  for  our  games,  and,  mon  Dien  } 
what  embrouillemens  there  would  be  !  Love  au  s^rieux  ?  Bagatelle ! 
Louise  de  la  Valli^re,  petite  sotte,  shows  us  the  folly  of  that ;  but  for  its 
Quixotisms  she  would  now  be  at  Vaujours,  instead  of  buried  alive  in  that 
Rue  St.  Jacques,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  weep  for  '  Louison,'  count  her 
beads,  and  listen  to  M.  de  Condom's  merciless  eloquence  I     Like  the  king^ 

Palme  qu'on  m'aime,  mais  avec  de  I'esprit. 

People  have  no  right  to  reproach  each  other  with  inconstancy ;  onels 
caprices  are  not  in  one's  own  keeping;  and  one  can  no  more  help  where 
one's  fancy  blows,  than  that  lime-leaf  can  help  where  the  breeze  chooses  to 
waft  it  but  poor  Gaston  !  how  make  him  comprehend  that  ?"  thought 
Madame  la  Marquise,  as  she  turned,  and  smiled,  and  held  out  her  warm 
jewelled  hands,  and  listened  once  again  to  the  passionate  words  of  the 
man  who  was  in  her  power  as  utterly  as  the  bird  in  the  power  of  the 
snake  when  it  has  once  looked  up  into  the  fatal  dazzling  eyes  that  lure 
it  on  to  its  doom. 

*^You  will  love  me  ever,  L^ntine?"  he' would  ask,  resting  his  lips  on 
her  white  low  brow. 

'^  A  jamais!"  would  softly  answer  Madame  la  Marquise. 

And  her  lover  believed  her :  should  his  deity  lie  P  He  believed 
her !  What  did  he,  fresh  from  the  solitude  of  his  monastery,  gloomy 
and  severe  as  that  of  the  Trappist  abbey,  with  its  perpetual  silence, 
its  lowered  glances,  its  shrouded  faces,  its  ever-present  *'Memento  mori,*^ 
know  of  women's  fiiith,  of  women's  love,  of  the  sense  in  which  they 
meant  that  vow  *^  a  jamais"?  He  believed  her,  and  never  asked  what 
would  be  at  the  end  of  a  path  strewn  with  such  odorous  flowers.  Alone, 
it  is  true,  in  moments  when  he  paused  to  think,  he  stood  aghast  at  thO' 
abyss  into  which  he  had  fallen,  at  the  sin  into  which,  a  few  months  be- 
fore, haughty  and  stem  in  virtue  against  the  temptation  that  had  never 
entered  his  path,  he  would  have  de6ed  devils  in  legion  to  have  lured 
him,  yet  into  which  he  had  now  plunged  at  the  mere  smile  of  a  woman) 
Out  of  her  presence,  out  of  her  spells,  standing  by  himself  under  the 
same  skies  that  had  brooded  over  his  days  of  peace  in  Languedoc,  back  od 
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his  hearty  with  a  sickeniDg  anguish,  would  come  the  weight  of  his  sin ; 
die  harden  of  his  broken  oaths,  the  scorch  of  that  curse  eternal  which, 
hy  his  creed,  he  held  drawn  down  on  him  here  and  hereafter;  and  Gaston 
de  Launay  would  struggle  again  against  this  idolatrous  passion,  which 
had  come  with  its  fell  delusion  betwixt  bim  and  his  God ;  struggle* 
▼unly,  idly — struggle— -only  to  hug  closer  the  sin  he  loved  while  he 
loathed ;  only  to  drink  deeper  of  the  draught  whose  voluptuous  perfume 
was  poison ;  only  to  forget  all,  forsake  all,  dare  all,  at  one  whisper  of  her 
voice,  one  ghmee  of  her  eyes,  one  touch  of  the  lips  whose  caress  he  held 
would  be  bought  by  a  curse  Uirough  eternity. 

Few  women  love  aught  '*  for  ever,"  save,  perchance,  diamonds,  lace, 
and  their  own  beauty,  and  Madame  la  Marquise  was  not  one  of  those  few  s 
certainly  not — she  had  no  desire  to  make  herself  singular  in  her  gene- 
ration, and  could  set  foshions  much  more  likely  to  find  disciples,  without 
reverting  to  anything  so  eccentric,  paysanne,  and  out  of  date.  Love  one 
for  ever  I  She  would  have  thought  it  as  terrible  waste  of  her  fascina- 
tions, as  for  a  jewel  to  shine  in  the  solitude  of  its  case,  looked  on  by  only 
one  pair  of  eyes,  or  for  a  priceless  enamel,  by  Petitot,  to  be  only  worn 
next  the  heart,  shrouded  away  from  the  light  of  day,  hidden  under  the 
folds  of  linen  and  lace.  *^  Love  one  for  ever  ?*' — Madame  la  Marquise 
langKed  at  the  thought,  as  she  stood  dressed  for  a  ball,  after  assisting  at 
the  representation  of  a  certain  tragedy,  called  "Berenice*'  (in  which 
Meedames  Deshoulieres  and  De  S^vign6,  despite  their  esprit,  alone,  of  all 
Paris  and  the  court,  could  see  no  beauty),  and  glanced  in  the  mirror  at 
her  radiant  face,  her  delicate  skin,  her  raven  curls,  with  their  pendants 
shaking,  her  snow-white  arms,  and  her  costly  dress  of  the  newest  mode, 
its  stomacher  gleaming  one  mass  of  gems.  "  Love  one  for  ever  ?  Ma 
foil  il  est  joliment  ezigeant,  monsieur  mon  pr^tre!  —  mais  je  I'aime 
mmntenant ;  c'est  assez  pour  moi,  et  il  faut  que  ce  soit  asses  pour  lui.''  It 
was  more  than  enough  tor  his  rivals,  who,  not  having  rococo  Languedoc 
taste  for  an  amour  itemelle,  bitterly  envied  him  this  amour  passagere ; 
courtly  abb^s,  with  polished  smiles,  and  young  chanoines,  with  scented 
curls  and  velvet  toques,  courtiers,  who  piqued  themselves  on  reputations 
only  second  to  Lauzun*s,  and  hommes  du  monde,  who  laughed  at  this  new 
caprice  of  Madame  la  Marquise,  alike  bore  no  good- will  to  this  Languedoc 
priest,  and  gave  him  a  significant  sneer,  or  a  compliment  that  roused 
his  blood  to  fire,  and  stung  him  far  worse  than  more  open  insult,  when 
they  met  in  the  salons,  or  crossed  in  the  corridors,  at  Versailles  or 
Pedte  For^t.  **  Those  men !  those  men  !  Should  he  ever  lose  her  to  any 
one  of  them  ?"  he  would  think  over  and  over  again,  clenching  his  hand, 
in  impotent  agony  of  passion  that  he  had  not  the  sword  and  the  licence  of 
a  soklier  to  sUike  them  on  the  lips  with  his  glove  for  the  smile  with 
which  they  dared  to  speak  her  name  ;  to  make  them  wash  out  in  blood 
under  the  trees,  before  the  sun  was  up,  the  laugh,  the  mot,  the  delicate 
satire,  which  were  worse  to  bear  than  a  blow  to  the  man  who  could  not 
avenge  them. 

•*  Pardieu !  le  plus  grand  miracle  est  de  guerir  de  la  coquetterie ! 
Madame  must  be  very  unusually  faithful  to  her  beau  pr^tre ;  she  has 
tmiled  on  no  other  for  two  months !  What  unparalleled  fidelity !"  said 
the  Yioomte  de  Saint  Eliz,  twisting  his  long  blonde  moustaches  with  a 
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<<  Jealous,  L^OQoe  ?"  laughed  the  old  Doc,  whom  he  spoke  to,  Upping^ 
the  nedallioQ  portrait  on  his  boBboniiiere.  ''  Take  comfort  i  when  the 
weather  has  been  so  long  fixed,  it  is  always  near  a  change.  Ah!  M.  do 
Launay  OTerhears !  He  looks  as  if  he  would  slay  us.  Very  uDchxisdaa 
ia  a  priest!" 

Gaston  de  Launay  overheard,  as  he  stood  by  a  croisee  at  Petite  For^ty 
playing  with  Osmin — he  liked  even  the  dog,  since  the  hand  he  loved  so 
often  lay  on  its  slender  neck,  and  toyed  with  its  olver  chain — and,  ewora 
as  he  wa&  to  the  service  of  hie  Church,  sole  oustreas  as  hie  Church  had 
been,  till  L^ontine  de  Renneeowrt'ft  eyes  had  luied  him  to  hie  desertioo 
of  her,  apostate  in  his  ewa  eyes  as  such  a  thought  confessed  htm  to  have 
gEO«%  he  now  k)athed  the  garb  of  a  priest,  that  bound  hie  handa 
£roaa  vengeanee^  and  asade  him  powerleM  before  insult  aa  a  woiaaa. 
Fierce^  ruthleasy  longing,  £or  reveikge  upoa  these  mensened  on  him; 
devili^  desires^  the  germ  of  w^eh  tiU  that  hour  he  never  dreamt  shim^ 
bend  within  him^  woke  up  iuto  dangerous,  vigorous  life.  Had  he  lived 
in  the  world,  its  politic  reserve,  its  courtly  sneer,  its  light  gallantries 
that  passed  the  time  and  flattered  amour-^prepre,  its  diasimcJated  hate 
that  smiled  while  plotting,  and  killed  with  poisoned  boabons,  woudd  never 
have  beea  learnt  by  him ;  and  having  long  lived  out  of  it,  having  been 
suddenly  plunged  into  its  whirl,  not  guessing  its  springs,  ignorant  of  its 
diplomacies,  its  suave  Hes,  termed  good-breeding,  its  legeres  philosophies 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  wisdom  with  which  its  wise  men  forsook  thrir 
loves  and  coacealed  their  hatreds.  Both  passiona  now  sprang  up  in  hira 
at  one  birth,  both  the  stronger  £or  the  long  yeers  in  which  a  chiU,  arti* 
fidal,  bat  unbroken  calm,  had  chained  his  very  nature  down,  and  fettered 
into  an  iron  monotony^  aa  unnatural,  coloivless  tranquillity,  a  character 
origiaaUy  in^tuoua  and  vivid^  as  the  frosts  of  a  winter  ehill  kito  one 
oold,  even,  glassy  surface,  the  rapids  of  a  tumukuoue  river.  With  the 
same  foree  and  strength  with  which,  in  the  old  days  in  Laaguedoc,  ha 
had  idolised  and  served  his  Church,  sparing  himself  no  mortificaUon, 
believing  every  iota  of  her  creed,  canrying  out  her  slightest  rule  with 
merciless  self-examinatioD,  so— the  tide  ooee  turned  the  other  way**HM> 
the  prieat  now  loved,  so  he  now  hated. 

*^  fie  is  growing  exigeant,  jealous,  presuming ;  he  amuses  me  no 
.  loager-«he  wearies.  I  must  give  him  his  cong6^"  thought  Madame  la 
Marquise^  '<Ce  jeu  d*amo«r  4ternel,  it  is  ywy  amusing  to  play  at  fiur 
a  whilsi  but  like  all  things,  il  vous  ennuie  when  it  has  lasted  soase  tiaa» 
What  does  not  ?  Poor  C^ton,  he  loves  me  as  I  have  aot  beea  kved;  it 
is  his  provincial  ideas,,  but  he  will  soon  rub  such  off,  and  find^  like  us  all, 
that  sincerity  is  troublesome,  ever  de  trop,  and  never  profitaUe.  fie 
loves  me — but  bah!  so  does  Saint- Eliz,  so  do  they  all,  aad  a  jealous 
husband  like  M.  de  Nesmond,  le  dr61e  I  eeuld  scarcely  be  worse  than 
moa  beau  De  Launay  is  growing !"  And  Madame  la  Marquise  gUinoed  at 
her  fittee  in  the  nurror,  and  wished  she  knew  Madame  de  Mainteaea'a 
secret  for  the  Breuvage  Indien;  wished  she  had  one  of  the  clefs  da 
&vettr  to  admit  her  to  the  Grande  Salle  du  Parkment ;  wished  she  had 
the  eeuronae  d'Agripp&ne  her  friend  Athenais  had  just  shown  her; 
wished  Le  Bran  w««  not  now  occupied  on  the  ceiling  of  the  King's  grenda 
galerie,  aad  were  free  to  paint  the  frescoes  of  her  own  aew4>utlt  chapel; 
wished  a  thousand  unattainable  things,  as  spoilt  children  of  fortune  wiU 
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do,  and  sw«p4  d&vs  hut  (diAteaa  ttabcase  a  Mttle  boudeuae  and  oonte* 
liea-— she  ooold  not  have  told  why— to>  rooeive  her  gvMsts  at  a  f6te  given 
in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Mademoiselle  de  Blois  and  the  Prince  da 
CoDti.  There  vaa  the  yocmg  Comte  de  Vermandois,  who  would  recog- 
nise in  Alt  Dauphin  no  snperierity  save  that  of  hb  ^  frere  ain^;**  thwa 
was  <']e  petit  boaM,"  Prince  Eagene,  then  soKciting  the  roeiiei  of  a 
lUdhop,  and  eqmaliy  ridicdied  when  he  soi^bt  a  post  in  tfie  am j ; 
there  was  M.  de  Loaveia,  who  had  just  signed  the  order  for  the 
Bragooades;  there  was  the  Pakrine  de  Baviere^  with  her  gandw 
German  hmsijaerie^  who  had  just  dninMlj  tried  to  insnlt  MidiMBe  d» 
Montespan  by  coming  into  the  sak>n  with  a  great  turnspit,  Jed  by  a 
amilar  ribbon  and  called  by  the  same  name,  in  ridicule  of  the  pet  Moo* 
tespeB  poodle ;  tere  was  La  Montespan  herself  with  her  lovely  gold 
hair,  her  dofve's  eyes,  and  her  setpeot's  tongne ;  tilMre  was  Madame  de 
S6rigne  and  Madame  de  Grigaan,  the  Du^eaM  de  KdieUeu  and  dm 
Duehesse  de  Lesdign^res ;  there  was  Bossy  Rahotin  and  HaniltoUa 
Who  was  there  not  that  was  briffiant,  Aat  was  distingniBhed,  that  was 
hi^  in  rank  and  famed  in  wit  at  the  fi§le  e£  Madame  la  Marquise?-— 
Madame  la  Mar^nise,  who  floated  through  ^  crowd  that  glittered  in 
her  salon  and  gardens,  who  kaghcd  and  smiUd,  showing  h^  daailii]^ 
white  teeth,  who  had  a  little  Cnpid  gkaming  with  jemSs  (emblemalie 
enough  of  Cupid  as  he  was  known  at  VersaiUes)  present  the  Prinossm 
de  Conti  with  a  bridal  bouquet  whose  flowers  were  of  pewrls  and  whose 
leaves  weie  of  emwalds ;  who  pkjned  herself  diat  the  magnificence  of  her 
fiie  was  seare^  edipeed  by  His  Majesty  himself ;  who  yiekled  the  pahn 
neither  to  La  YaUiere's  k>veiy  daugldier,  nor  to  her  friend  Athteaas,  nor 
to  any  one  of  the  beanties  who  shone  with  them»  and  whose  likenem  by 
Mignard  famgbed  down  from  the  wall  where  it  himg,  matohlem  double  of 
her  own  maldbless  sdf. 

The  priest  of  Langoedoe  watched  her,  the  relentless  faags  of  passioa 
gnawing  his  heart,  as  the  wolf  l^e  Spartan.  For  the  first  time  he  was 
finrgotten  !  His  i^  passed  him  carelemly,  gave  him  no  glance,  no  smile, 
but  lavished  a  thousand  coquetteries  on  Saint^Eliz,  on  De  Rohan-Soubis^ 
on  the  boy  yerawndoi%-— on  any  who  sought  tiicm.  Once  he  addressed 
her.  Madame  la  Marqnise  shragged  her  snow-i^te  shonlders,  and  arehed 
her  eyebrows  with  petulant  irritation :  "  Pardoa,  moosiettr  1  mais  vona 
me  taquinez !"  and  turned  to  laugh  gaily  at  a  mot  of  Saint-Elix,  who 
wm  WQUsiDg>  ksr,  tmd  La  Montespan,  and  Madasse  de  Thknges  with 
some  gay  mischievous  scandale  esnoeming  Madanm  de  Leed^^rea  and 
iheArehhishopof  Parb;  forscandales,  if  not  whoUynew,  are  ever  divert- 
ing when  concerning  an  enemy,  specially  when  dressed  and  sewed  np 
with  the  sauce  piquante  of  wit. 

« Je  n'aorai  dotio  phis  occasion,  madame^  d'etre  jabnx  de  en  prfctro 
detestable  P"^  whispered  Saint-EHa,  after  other  whispers^  m  th*  ear  of 
Madame  hi  Marqnise.  The  Vkooite  adored  her  beaux  yeux,  not  truly 
in  Languedoc  fashion,  but  very  warmly — k  la  mode  de  Versailles, 

The  Marqnise  laughed  her  gay,  moqueor  kragh. 

"Peut-^tre  non;  mais  ii  est  bien  beau— plus  beau  que  toi,  L^oooal 
qnoiqoe  eertainement  je  ne  I'eusse  pas  regarde  si  sa  s^verit^  ne  m*eU 
fiqnJe  i  le  vaincre^  et  si  Adeline  de  Montevreaii  n'edt  pas  pari6  aws 
moi  qne  je  n'en  ferais  jamais  k  oonqu^te.    J'ai  gagn^  mon  pari,  ai 
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maintenant  De  Launay  m'ennuie  [un  peu,  je  le  eonfewe  Ah,  ciel !  it 
nous  entend !  Je  ne  le  croyais  pas  si  pres  de  noas.  Nous  aurous  quelque 
trag^die,  roon  cher  \^ 

**  M.  le  Vicomte,  if  you  have  the  honour  of  a  nohle,  the  heart  of  a 
man,  you  fight  me  to-night.     I  seek  no  shelter  under  my  cloth !" 

Saint-Elix  turned  as  he  heard  the  words,  spoken  fiercely  and  low,  as 
he  left  the  Marquise  at  a  call  there  was  no  disobeying  (the  call  of  the 
Dauphin,  who  was  disputing,  as  usual,  with  Vermandois,  and  had 
beckoned  his  favourite  to  settle  the  dispute),  the  Vicomte  laughed 
scornfully,  and  signed  the  speaker  away  with  an  insolent  sneer : 

"Bah!  Monsieur  de  Launay,  we  do  not  fight  with  women  and 
churchmen !" 

The  fite  was  ended  at  last,  the  lights  that  had  gleamed  among  the 
limes  and  chesnuts  had  died  out,  the  eardeus  and  salons  were  emptied 
and  silent,  the  little  Cupid  had  laid  ande  his  weighty  jewelled  wings,  the 
carriages  with  their  gorgeous  liveries,  their  outriders,  and  their  guards  of 
honour,  had  rolled  from  the  gates  of  Petite  For^t  to  the  Palace  of  Ver- 
Sfulles.  Madame  la  Marquise  stood  alone  once  more  in  the  balcony  of 
her  salons,  leaning  her  white  arms  on  its  gilded  balustrade,  looking  down 
on  to  the  gardens  beneath,  silvered  with  the  breaking  light  of  the  dawn, 
smiling,  her  white  teeth  gleaming  between  her  parted  rose-hued  lips,  and 
thinking—of  what  ?     Who  shall  say  ? 

Still,  still  as  death  lay  the  gardens  below,  that  an  hour  ago  had  been 
peopled  with  a  glittering  crowd,  re-echoing  with  music,  laughter,  witty 
response,  words  of  intrigue.  Where  the  lights  had  shone  on  diamonds  and 
pearl -broidered  trains,  on  softly  rouged  cheeks,  and  gold-laced  coats,  on 
jewelled  swords  and  aigulets  of  gold,  the  grey  hue  of  the  breaking  day 
now  only  fell  on  the  silvered  leaves  of  the  limes,  the  turf  wet  with  dew,  the 
drooped  heads  of  the  Provence  roses ;  and  Madame  la  Marquise,  standing 
alone,  started  as  a  step  through  the  salon  within  broke  the  silence. 

'*  Madame,  will  you  permit  me  a  word  now  ?" 

"Gaston!  Ah,  bah,  comme  c'est  mal  iipropos!*'  she  thought;  '^ces 
gens  jaloux  sont  si  opini&tres,  si  droles  1" 

Gaston  de  Launay  took  her  hands  off  the  balustrade^  and  held  them 
tight  in  his,  while  his  voice  sounded,  even  in  his  own  ears,  strangely 
cahn,  yet  strangely  harsh: 

"  Madame,  you  love  me  no  longer  ?" 

**  Mais,  monsieur,  vous  le  prenez  sur  le  ton  d'un  inquisiteur !  I  do  not 
answer  questions  put  to  me  in  such  a  manner." 

She  would  have  drawn  her  hands  away,  but  he  held  them  in  a  fierce 
grasp  till  her  rings  cut  his  skin,  as  they  bad  done  once  before. 

"  No  trifling !     Answer — ^yes  or  no !" 

**  Well  I  *  no,*  then,  monsieur.  Since  you  will  have  the  truth,  do  not 
blame  me  if  you  find  it  uncomplimentary  and  unacceptable.*' 

He  let  go  her  hands  and  reeled  back,  staggered,  as  if  struck  by  a 
shot. 

''  Mon  Dieu !  it  is  true— you  love  me  no  longer !  And  you  tell  it 
me  thus  r 

Madame  la  Marquise,  for  an  instant,  was  silenced  and  touched ;  for 
the  words  were  uttered  with  the  faint  anguished  cry  of  a  roan  in  mortal 
agony,  and  she  saw,  even  by  the  dim  twUight  of  dawn,  how  livid  lus  lips 
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torned,  how  ashy  grey  grew  ihe  hue  of  hU  face.  Bat  she  took  up  her 
&TOUzite  ton  railleur,  and  smiled,  playing  with  Osmin's  new  collar  of 
pearls  and  coral ;  for  the  dog  had  crept  in  after  De  Launay,  to  whom, 
more  faithful  than  its  owner,  it  had  grown  fondly  attached. 

*^  Tell  it  you  '  thus  ?'  I  would  not  have  told  it  you  '  thus,'  monsieur, 
if  you  had  been  content  with  a  hint,  and  had  not  evinced  so  strong  a 
denie  for  candour  undisguised ;  but  if  people  will  not  comprehend  a 
delicate  suggestion,  they  must  be  wounded  by  plainer  truths — it  is  their 
own  fault.  Did  you  think  I  was  like  a  little  berg^re  in  a  trouT^re  lay, 
to  piay  the  chilmsh  game  of  constancy  without  variations  ?  Had  you 
presumption  enough  to  fancy  you  could  amuse  me  for  ever        ** 

He  stopped  her,  his  voice  broken  and  hoarse,  as  he  gasped  for  breath. 
*^  Silence,  for  the  sake  of  Heaven !  Woman,  have  you  no  mercy  ? 
Does  a  devil  reign  triumphant  in  your  form  P  For  you — ^for  such  as 
yon — I  have  flung  away  heaven,  steeped  myself  in  sin,  lost  my  charoh, 
my  peace,  my  all — forfeited  all  right  to  the  reverence  of  my  fellows,  all 
hope  for  the  smile  of  my  God !  For  you — for  such  as  you — I  have 
become  a  traitor,  a  hypocrite,  an  apostate,  whose  prayers  are  insults, 
whose  professions  are  lies,  whose  oaths  are  perjury !  At  your  smile  I 
have  flung  away  eternity ;  for  your  kiss,  I  have  risked  my  life  here,  my 
Ufe  herea^r;  for  your  love,  I  held  no  price  too  vast  to  pay ;  weighed 
with  it,  honour,  faith,  heaven,  all  seemed  valueless — all  were  for- 
gotten !  I  loved  you !  Great  Heaven !  is  not  that  love  strong  which 
makes  a  man  smile  at  the  threatened  torments  of  eternity  ?  You  lured 
me  from  tranquil  calm,  you  broke  in  on  the  days  of  peace  which  but  for 
you  were  unbroken  still,  you  haunted  my  prayers,  you  placed  younelf 
between  Heaven  and  me,  you  planned  to  conquer  my  anchorite's  pride, 
you  wagered  you  would  lure  me  from  my  priestly  vows,  and  yet  you 
have  so  little  mercy,  that  when  your  bet  is  won,  when  your  amusement 
grows  stale,  when  the  victory  grows  valueless,  you  can  turn  on  me  with 
words  like  these  without  one  self-reproach  ?" 

^^Ma  foi,  monsieur!  it  is  you  who  may  reproach  yourself,  not  L 
Are  you  so  veiy  provincial  still,  that  you  are  ignorant  that  when  a 
lover  has  ceased  to  please  he  has  to  blame  his  own  lack  of  power  to 
retain  any  love  he  may  have  won,  and  is  far  too  well  bred  to  utter  a 
complaint.  Your  languaee  is  very  new  to  me ;  I  forgive  it  only  because 
I  know  your  ignorance  of  the  savoir-faire,  and  believe  you  are  led  away 
by  the  passion  of  the  moment  Most  men,  monsieur,  would  be  grateful 
for  my  slightest  preference ;  I  permit  none  to  rebuke  me  for  either  giving 
or  withdrawing  it." 

The  eyes  of  Madame  la  Marquise  sparkled  angrily,  and  the  smile  on 
her  lips  was  a  deadly  one,  full  of  irony,  fiill  of  malice.  As  he  beheld  it 
the  scales  fell  at  last  from  the  eyes  of  Gaston  de  Launay,  and  he  saw 
what  this  woman  was  whom  he  had  worshipped  with  such  mad,  blind, 
idolatrous  passion. 

He  bowed  his  head  with  a  low,  broken  moan,  as  a  man  stunned  by  a 
mortal  blow ;  and  Madame  la  Marquise  stood  playinewith  the  pearl-and- 
eoral  chain,  and  smiling  the  malin,  moqneur  smile  that  showed  her  white 
teeth,  as  they  are  shown  in  the  portrait  by  Mignard. 

**  Comme  les  hommes  sent  fous !"  laughed  Madame  la  Marquise. 

He  lifted  his  eyes,  and  looked  at  her  as  she  stood  in  the  faint  light  of 
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tbe  dswn,  widi  her  nch  dnts,  ber  gkunn^  dknoBdv^  Imt  wicked,  maUa 
aniie,  Imf  oMtohlees  iiaastf;  and  tbs  pMskxi  ia  ium  ivolce  out  in  •  iNtter 

<<  God  help  «M !  fliy  an  Jutf  hnnglit  faome  ke  cuneT 
He  best  Pf«r  her,  hie  bmning  lipe  eeorehing  her  owm  like  fire,  holding 
her  ID  «oe  list  embnoe,  that  clasped  ber  in  a  Tioe  of  iron  abe  bad  do 
power  to  break.  ''Aatgdl  devil!  temptreei!  2ftw  iat  what  I  have 
ieemedtboo  tkat  far  what  tbon  art!"  He  iaasag  ber  from  bim  with  nn- 
oonsoiont  violence,  maddened  with  pain,  as  a  man  by  the  blow  that 
baa  blinded  him,  and  left  her— lying  where  she  £bU. 

The  grey  ailTCiy  dawn  roee,  and  broke  into  the  waraith  and  aunlight 
of  %  aummer  day ;  the  deer  nestled  in  theb  eouobes  vnder  the  cbeipiered 
ihadowa  of  the  woodlands  roond,  and  the  naoming  cbioMf  were  rung  in 
mnsksal  carillons  from  the  campanile  of  the  ehUteav ;  the  Frorenee  roses 
tossed  their  delicate  heads,  joyously  shaking  the  dew  off  their  scented 
petals ;  the  blossoms  of  die  limes  £^  in  a  £cagEant  shower  on  to  llie  turf 
below,  and  the  boughs,  swayed  softly  by  the  wind,  brushed  their  leaves 
agunst  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  feiatains;  the  woods  and  gardens  of 
Petite  Fordt  lay,  bright  and  laughing,  in  the  meflow  sunlight  of  the  new 
day  to  which  the  world  was  widdng ;  and  with  his  fisce  turned  up  to  the 
sky,  clasped  in  his  band  a  medallion  enamel,  on  which  was  painted  the 
bsM  of  a  woman,  the  grass  and  lenis  where  be  had  £dlen  stained  ciimson 
with  his  life-Uood,  lay  a  dead  man,  while  in  his  bosem  nestled  a  little 
dog,  moaning  piteous,  plaintive  ones,  and  vunly  seeking  its  best  to  wake 
bun  to  the  day  that  fer  him  would  never  dawn. 

When  ber  household,  trembling,  spread  the  news  that  the  dead  man 
bad  been  found  lying  nnder  the  limes,  slain  by  bis  own  band,  and  it 
reached  Madame  la  Maniuise  in  ber  private  chambers,  she  was  startled, 
shocked,  wept,  hiding  her  radiant  eyes  in  ber  broidered  handkerchief. 
**  Pauvre  Gaston  !  c*est  triste;  auis  quand  les  bonunes  sont  fous-— qne 
peut*on  foire^  mon  Diea?"  and  called  Aaor,  and  bade  him  bring  ber  her 
flaeoB  d'ean  parfbin^  and  bathed  her  eves,  and  turned  them  dazzling 
bright  on  Sasnt-Eliz,  aad  atused  her  chocolate,  and  asked  the  news. 
^  On  pent  6tre  6mne  aox  larmes  et  aimer  le  chooobt,"  thought  Madame 
k  Man|uise,  with  her  friend  Ath^ais ; — while,  without,  under  the  waving 
shadow  of  the  linden  boughs,  with  the  sunlight  streaming  round  him,  the 
little  dog  nestting  in  bis  breast,  refusing  to  be  oomlsited,  lay  the  man 
whom  she  bad  murdered. 

The  portrait  by  Mignard  still  hangs  on  the  walls  of  the  cbitMUi,  and 
in  its  radiant  colours  Madame  la  Marquise  still  lives,  fair  type  of  her  age, 
smiling  her  malin,  moqueur  smile,  with  the  diamonds  shining  among 
ber  hau*,  and  her  briHiant  eyes  flashing  defiance,  irony,  and  coquetry  as  of 
jortf  when  she  reigned  amidst  the  beauties  of  Versailles ; — And  m  the 
gardens  beyond,  in  the  summer  nights,  the  lime  boughs  sofUy  shake 
tiior  fragrant  flowers  on  the  turf;  and  the  moonlight  falls  in  hushed 
and  moumful  calm,  streaming  through  the  networic  oi  the  boughs  on  to 
the  tangled  mass  of  violets  awl  ferns  that  has  grown  op  in  rank  luznriance 
over  the  spot  where  Gaston  de  Lannay  died. 
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BY  MONKSHOOD. 

VoHTAicnrSy  in  one  of  his  discanive  essays,  **  yentilates"  the  qnesfion 
of  orator  and  comedian  bebg  touched  to  the  quick  in  acting  their  partly 
ttoogh  in  fiction.  Hie  orator  shall,  he  says,  m  the  *^  force  of  his  plead- 
ings" be  mored  with  the  sound  of  Us  own  Toice  and  firigned  emotmnsi 
and  soffer  himself  to  he  imposed  npon  by  the  passion  he  represents — 
imprinting  in  himself  a  true  and  real  grief  by  means  of  tbe  part  he 
plays,  to  transmit  it  to  the  judges,  who  are  less  concerned  than  he :  ^  as 
they  do  who  are  hired  at  funerab  to  assist  in  the  ceremony  of  sonow, 
who  sell  their  tears  and  mourning  by  weight  and  measure.  For  although 
ibej  act  in  a  herrowed  form,  neyertheless  by  habituating  themseWeSy 
and  settling  their  countenances  to  the  occasion,  'tis  most  certain  they  are 
often  really  affected  with  a  true  and  real  sorrow.  .  •  Qmntilian  reports 
to  have  seen  players  so  deeply  engaged  in  a  mourning  part,  that  Ihev 
could  not  gire  over  wee{nng  when  they  came  home ;  and  of  himself, 
that  hsTing  undertaken  to  stir  up  that  passion  in  another,  he  himself 
espoused  it  to  that  degree  as  to  find  himself  surprised  not  only  into  tears, 
bat  eren  with  paleness,  and  the  port  of  a  man  overwhelmed  with 
srie£"*  One  can  fancy  Shakspeare  not  unmindful  of  the  passage — for 
Be  was  a  reader  of  Montaigne,  at  least  had  a  copy  of  him— when  put- 
ting into  Hamlet's  mouth  such  lines  as, 

Is  it  not  monstrous,  that  this  player  hen^ 

But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion, 

Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit, 

That  from  her  working,  all  his  visage  wannM; 

Tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in's  aspect, 

A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  suitm^ 

With  forms  to  his  conceit  P    And  all  for  nothiig  I 

ForHecoba! 

What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Heoaba, 

That  he  should  weep  for  her  P    What  wouldha  do^ 

Had  he  the  motive,  and  Uie  cue  for  passion. 

That  I  have  ?    He  would  drown  the  stage  with  tears. 

And  cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid  speedi; 

Make  mad  the  guilty,  and  appal  the  free. 

Confound  the  i^orant ;  and  amase,  indeed. 

The  very  fikcnlties  of  eyes  and  ears.! 

Talking  one  day,  with  John  Philip  Kemble,  on  the  subject  of  his  pro- 
fcsnon,  Dr.  Johnson  inquired, ''  .djre  you,  Sir,  one  of  those  enthusiasts 
who  believe  yourself  transformed  into  the  very  character  you  repre- 
sent?" Upon  the  young  actor's  answering — that  he  had  never  felt  so 
strong  a  persuasion  himself;  <'  To  be  sure  not.  Sir,"  said  Johnson ;  '*  the 
thmg  is  impossible.  And  if  Garrick  really  believed  himself  to  be  that 
monster,  Richard  the  Third,  he  deserved  to  be  hanged  ^veiy  ti»e  he 

•  Montaigiie's  Essays  (Cotton's  translation),  book  iii.  ch.  iv. 
t  Hamlet,  Act  XL  Sc  2. 
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performed  it"*  AlladtDgp  to  this  intenriew,  Leigh  Hant  has  remarked, 
**  It  was  Johnson's  opinion  (speaking  of  a  common  cant  of  critics)  that 
an  actor  who  really  'took  himself  for  Richard  III.,  deserved  to  be 
hanged ;  and  it  is  easy  enough  to  agree  with  him  ;  except  that  an  actor 
who  did  so  would  be  out  of  his  senses.  Too  great  a  sensibility  seems 
almost  as  hurtful  to  acting  as  too  little.  It  would  too  soon  wear  out  the 
performer."  There  must,  according  to  this  authority — and,  in  his  time, 
Leigh  Hunt  emphatically  was  one — there  must  be  a  quickness  of  con- 
ception, sufficient  to  seize  the  truth  of  the  character,  with  a  coolness  of 
judgment  to  take  all  advantages ;  but  as  the  actor  is  to  represent  as  well 
as  conceive,  and  to  be  the  character  in  his  own  person,  he  could  not  with 
impunity  give  way  to  his  emotions  in  any  degree  equal  to  what  the  spec- 
tators  suppose.  *'  At  least,  if  he  did,  he  would  fall  into  fits,  or  run  his 
head  a£;ain8t  the  wall/'f 

Ma£une  Dudevant  touches  on  the  question  at  large  in  one  of  the  art 
conversations  she  constructs  between  Consuelo  and  Joseph  Haydn — when 
the  former,  under  agitating  circumstances,  is  bent  on  quitting  the  lyric 
stage.  Hitherto  the  prima  donna  has  denied  the  influence  of  emotional 
feelings  on  the  boards.  **  I  always  entered  on  the  stage  with  calmness 
and  a  modest  determination  to  fulfil  nay  part  conscientiously.  But  I  am 
no  longer  my  former  self,  and  should  I  make  my  appearance  on  the  stage 
at  this  moment,  I  feel  as  if  I  should  commit  the  wildest  extravagances ; 
all  prudence,  all  self-command  would  leave  me.  To-morrow  I  nope  it 
will  not  be  so,  for  this  emotion  borders  on  madness."  Beppo,  however, 
*-for  so  she  nominally  Italianises  her  humble  German  friend, — fears,  or 
rather  hopes,  that  it  will  ever  be  so.  Without  true  and  deep  emotion 
where  would  be  her  power  p  he  asks.  And  then  tells  her  how  often  he 
has  endeavoured  to  impress  upon^the  musicians  and  actors  he  has  met, 
that  without  this  agitation,  this  delirium,  they  could  do  nothing,  and 
that,  in  place  of  calming  down  with  years  and  experience,  they  would 
become  more  impressionable  at  each  fresh  attempt.  '^  It  is  a  ereat  mys- 
tery," rijoins  Consuelo,  sighing.  "  Neither  vanity,  nor  jealousy,  nor 
the  paltry  wish  of  triumphing,  could  have  exerted  such  overwhelming 
power  over  me.  No !  I  assure  you  that  in  singing  this  prayer  of  Zeno« 
bia's  and  this  duet  with  Ziridates,  in  which  I  am  borne  away  as  in  a 
whirlwind  by  Caffariello's  vigour  and  passion,  I  thought  neither  of  the 
public,  nor  of  the  rivals,  nor  of  myself.  I  was  S^enobia,  and  believed  in 
the  gods  of  Olympus  with  truly  Christian  fervour,  and  I  burned  with 
love  for  the  worthy  Caffariello,  whom,  the  performance  once  over,  I 
could  not  look  at  without  a  smile."  All  this  is  so  strange  to  the  dis- 
guised performer,  that  she  begins  to  think  that,  dramatic  art  being  a 
perpetual  falsehood,  Heaven  inflicts  on  her  profession  the  punishment  of 
making  them  believe  as  real  the  illusions  they  practise  on  the  spectator.} 
Dr.  Johnson,  if  consbtent,  would  have  condemned  this  stage  renegade 
from  the  faith,  to  whatever  pains  and  penalties  his  orthodoxy  (critical 
and  theolo^cal)  might  deem  appropriate  to  an  apostasy  so  complete. 

The  feelings  to  which  Consuelo  gave  passionate,  and  withal  plaintive 

*  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  m&  anno  1783. 

t  The  Town;  its  Memorable  Characters  and  Events,  by  Leigh  HoDt,  vol  ii. 
eh.  vii 
t  Consuelo,  H  85. 
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ntfteraiiee,  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  expressed  by  Mrs.  Browningy 
with  a  less  restricted  application  : 

While  Art 

Sets  action  on  the  top  of  suffering : 

The  artist's  part  is  both  to  be  and  do. 

Transfixing  with  a  special  central  power. 

The  flat  experience  of  the  common  man. 

And  turning  outward,  with  a  sudden  wrench. 

Half  agony,  half  ecstasy,  the  thing 

He  feels  the  inmost :  never  felt  the  less 

Because  he  sings  it.  .  .  . 

...  0  sorrowful  creat  gift 

Conferred  on  poets,  of  a  twofold  life, 

When  one  life  has  been  found  enough  for  pain  !* 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  in  one  of  her  letters  from  Paris,  de« 
scribes  a  visit  she  made  to  the  fair  of  St.  Lawrence  (which  she  thinks 
"  much  better  disposed  than  ours  of  Bartholomew''),  and  though  "  their 
opera-house  is  a  booth,  compared  to  that  of  the  Haymarket,  and  the 
play-house  not  so  neat  as  that  of  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,"  still,  her  ladyship 
comes  away  gratified  at  the  amount  of  stage  emotion  she  has  witnessed, 
which  contrasts  liberally,  by  her  report,  with  the  maximum  in  London. 
"It  must  be  owned,  to  their  praise,  their  tragedians  are  much  beyond  any 

of  OUTS.    I  should  hardly  allow  Mrs.  O d  a  better  place  than  to  be 

confidante  to  La .  I  have  seen  the  tragedy  of  Bajazet  so  well  re- 
presented, that  I  think  our  best  actors  can  be  only  said  to  speak,  but  these 
tojeel;  and  'tis  certainly  infinitely  more  moving  to  see  a  man  appear  un- 
happy, than  to  hear  him  say  that  he  is  so,  with  a  jolly  face,  and  a  stupid 
smirk  in  his  countenance,  "t  The  English  actress  referred  to,  is  of  course 
Mistress  Oldfield,  who  does  not  seem,  therefore,  to  have  taken  the  heart 
of  Lady  Mary  by  storm,  as  she  had  done  those  of  all  '*  the  town"  besides. 
Perhaps  her  ladyship  would  have  been  more  propitious  to  Mrs.  Barry— 
whose  ^^  emotional"  power  of  exciting  pity,  and  suggesting  unfeis^ned 
distress.  Gibber  declares  to  have  been  "  beyond  all  the  actresses  I  nave 
yet  seen,  or  what  your  imagination  can  conceive  ;"f — and  of  whose  per- 
formance of  Ot way's  Monimia,  Gildon  bears  this  record :  '^  I  have  heard 
her  say  that  she  never  said 

Ah,  poor  Castalio ! 

without  weeping ;  and  I  have  frequently  observed  her  change  her  coun- 
tenance several  times,  as  the  discourse  of  others  on  the  stage  have  [sic] 
affected  her  in  the  part  she  acted.''§ 

It  so  happens  that  Mrs.  Oldfield  herself,  in  a  modem  fiction,  has  been 
made  to  illustrate  this  very  question  of  stage  emotion,  and  frankly  bear 
her  tesUmony,  from  personal  and  nightly  experience,  as  to  its  character 
and  operation.  A  simple-hearted  admirer,  fresh  from  the  country,  haa 
lisd  his  head  turned  by  the  lady's  acting.  He  has  found  his  way  to  her 
boose,  and  gasps  out  his  homage  as  best  he  can.  Each  of  her  achieve- 
ments OD  the  stage,  he  begins  by  telling  her,  seems  to  him  greater  than 

*  Aurora  Leigh,  book  v. 

f  Letters  of  Lady  Mary  W.  Montagu,  Oct.  10,  1718. 
t  An  Apology  for  the  Life  of  Mr.  CoUey  Gibber,  ch.  v. 
{  Qildon's  Life  of  Betterton. 
TOL.  XI.  E 
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tiie  latt  The  others  are  all  puppets,  played  by  role  aroand  her,  the  queen 
of  speech  and  poetry  ;  her  pathos  is  so  true,  her  sensibility  so  profound; 
hers  are  real  tears  :  '^  You  lead  our  sorrow  in  person ;  you  fuse  your  soul 
into  those  great  characters,  and  wit  becomes  nature :  you  are  the  thing 
you  seem,  and  it  is  plain  each  lofty  emotion  passes  through  that  princely 
heart  on  its  way  to  those  golden  hps."  "  No,  thank  you,''  is  Nance  Old- 
field's  studiously  prosaic  rejoinder — (she  being  engaged  by  promise  to  dis- 
courage the  lad) :  **  No,  thank  you:  emotions  don't  pass  through  my, 
what's  the  name — well,  you  are  green — you  don't  come  from  the  country 
—you  are  from  Wales.  I  must  enlighten  .you ;  sit  down:  sit  down,  I  tell 
you.  The  tears,  my  boy,  are  as  real  as  the  rest — as  the  sky,  and  that's 
pasteboard — as  the  sun,  and  he  is  three  candles  mirking  upon  all  nature, 
which  is  canyass-- they  are  as  real  as  ourselves,  the  tragedy  queens,  with 
our  cries,  our  sighs,  and  our  sobs,  all  measured  out  to  us  by  the  fire-foot 
rule.  Reality,  young  gentleman,  ihcU  begins  when  the  curtiun  falls,  and 
we  wipe  off  our  profound  sensibility  along  with  our  rouge,  our  whiting, 
and  our  beauty  spots." 

« Impossible  I'  cries  the  poet, "  those  tears,  those  dew-drops  on  the  tree 
of  poetry !" 

Then  the  enthusiast  is  requested  not  to  make  Mrs.  Oldfield  '^  die  of 
laughing"  with  his  tears ;  his  common  sense  is  appealed  to.  '*  Now,  my 
good  soul,  if  I  was  to  vex  myself  nieht  after  night  for  Clytemnestra  and 
Co.,  don't  you  see  that  I  should  not  hold  together  long?  No,  thank  you ! 
I've  got  '  Nance  Oldfield'  to  take  care  of,  and  what's  Hecuba  to  her? 
For  my  part,"  continues  this  frank  lady,  ''  I  don't  understand  half  the 
authors  give  us  to  say."  These,  purposely  exaggerated,  confessions  the 
tragedy  queen  multiplies,  with  corresponoing  candour;  and  then,  sud- 
denly mterrupting  her  disclosures,  she  offers  her  perplexed  auditor  a  snuff- 
box, and  says  dryly,  *^  D'ye  snuff?"  His  eyes  dilate  with  horror.  She 
observes  him,  and  explains,  "  There's  no  doing  without  it,  in  our  busi'^ 
ness :  we  get  so  tired !"  (here  Mrs.  Oldfield  yawns  ^*  as  only  actresses 
yawn, — ^like  one  going  out  of  the  world  in  four  pieces ;"  and  resumes  the 
thread  of  her  discourse :)  ''  We  get  so  tired  of  the  whole  concern.  This 
is  the  real  source  of  our  inspiration,"  quo'  she,  taking  a  pinch,  ^*  or  how 
should  we  ever  rise  to  the  Poet's  level,  and  launch  all  those  awful 
execrations  they  love  so?  as,  for  instance*- Ackishoo ! — Ood  bless  you!" 
The  sneeze  interrupts  the  intended  instance,  and  considerably  disenchants 
the  rapt  listener. 

Later  in  the  story,  there  is  a  scene  where  the  tragedian,  disappointed 
and  dispirited,  whimpers  a  little,  *^  much  as  a  housemaid  whimpers"— and 
it  was  not  at  all,  the  author  assures  us,  **  Kke  the  '  real  tears '  that  had  so 
affected  Alexander."— One  other  passage  in  the  tale  is  note-worthy,  in 
connexion  with  our  theme.  Fresh  crosses  and  vexations  have  occurred  to 
harass  the  Oldfield— and  she  has  to  control  her  emotions  lest  she  carry 
them  firom  home  with  her  to  the  theatre.  8he  is  studying  the  part  oif 
Stattra,  which  she  is  to  play  to-night ;  and  her  cousin  Susan,  observing 
*^  a  strange  restlessness  and  emotion  "  in  her  manner,  asks  what  is  the 
matter  P  '<  It  is  too  bad  of  these  men,"  is  the  answer.  "  I  ought  to  be 
all  Statira  to-day,  and  instead  of  a  tragedy-queen  they  make  me  feel — 
like  a  human  being!  This  will  not  do;  I  cannot  have  my  fictitious 
feelings,  in  which  thousands  are  interested,  endangered  for  such  a  tnfie  as 
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mj  real  ones.''  And  so,  by  a  stem  effort^  the  glu«i  h«r  eyes  to  her  part^ 
and  19  Statira.*  To  protend  this  teanon  of  the  feelings  on  to  the  stage 
itself  would,  by  her  philosophy,  be  out  of  the  question.  To  be  reaUj 
agitated  there,  would  spoil  all. 

It  has  been  femarked  of  a  medical  man^n  reference  to  his  aggrarating 
apathy  at  the  death  of  a  patient — ^that  if  he  did  feel  strongly  during  tlM 
progress  of  a  disease,  his  judgment  might  be  affected  by  that  Tory  sensi- 
biltty,  and  he  might  be  rendered  incapable  of  doing  his  duty  steadily  and 
without  fear.f  The  remark  applies  to  the  actor— as  regards  his  self- 
eommand  upon  the  stage.  M.  Saiote-BeuTe  says  of  Balsae,  the  norelist, 
^'1/  eiaii  en  proie  h  son  oBuvrt^  et  que  eon  talerU  Vemjpariait  eouvetU 
oomme  un  char  lanci  d  quatre  chevaux*  Power,  the  critic  recognises  in 
this  Tenr  emportement^  but  there  is  another  and  higher  kind  of  power,  he 
contend — "  I'autre  puissance,  qui  est  sans  doute  la  plus  vraie,  celle  qui 
domine  et  r^git  une  oeuvre,  et  qui  fait  que  Tartiste  y  reste  sup^rieur  comme 
i  sa  cr&ttion.'^l  This,  too,  applies  direct  to  stage  passion,  its  impulses, 
its  excesses,  its  artistic  management  The  charioteer  will  do  well  to  show 
off  the  mettle  of  his  steeds,  and  may  lash  them  up  to  the  desired  speed,  or 
gire  rein  to  their  eager  abandon ;  but  he  must  remain  master  of  the 
situation  throughout,  must  not  let  his  horses  run  away  with  him,  and 
roust  not  only  kaow  when,  but  at  once  and  without  a  struggle  be  able,  to 
pull  them  up. 

In  the  same  way  does  Elia  argue  of  the  true  poet,  that  he  is  not  pos- 
sessed by  his  subject,  but  has  dominion  over  it.  "  He  wins  his  flight 
without  self-loss  through  realms  of  chaos  and  old  night.  Or  if,  abandon- 
ing himself  to  that  severer  chaos  of  a  '  human  mind  untuned '  [Elia  spoke 
^Belingly],  he  is  content  awhile  to  be  mad  with  Lear,  or  to  hate  mankind 
(a  sort  of  madness)  with  Timon,  neither  is  that  madness,  nor  this  mis- 
anthropy, so  unchecked,  but  that — never  letting  the  reins  of  reason  wholly 
go,  while  most  he  seems  to  do  80,-^he  has  his  better  genius  still  whisperinfl^ 
at  his  ear,  with  the  good  servant  Kent  suggesting  saner  counsels,  or  with 
the  honest  steward  Flavins  recommending  kindlier  resolntions."§  From 
poet  to  player,  the  application  is  obvious. 

Diderot,  in  his  Treatise  on  Acting,  maintains,  that  not  only  in  the  art 
of  which  he  treats,  but  in  all  those  which  are  called  imitative,  the  posses- 
sion of  real  sensibility  is  a  bar  to  eminence ; — sensibility  being,  according 
to  his  view,  **  le  oaract^re  de  la  bont^^  de  T&me  et  de  la  m^iocrit^  du 
genie.''  His  ideal  actor  might  so  far  be  characterised  in  a  Shakspearean 
une^  which  originally  bears  no  such  import, — 

Who,  moving  others,  is  himself  as  stone.  || 
Or,  again,  in  the  Miltonic  picture  of  some  old 

orator  renown'd. 
In  Alhens,  or  free  Rome, 
who, 

— -^to  some  areat  cause  address'd. 
Stood  in  himtel/ collected  i  while  each  part. 
Motion,  each  act,  won  audience  ere  the  tongue.^ 

*  Art:  a  Dramatic  Tale,  by  Chaties  Beade.  f  Theodore  Hook. 

1  Sainte-Beuve,  Esaai  sur  M.  de  Balzac,  1850. 
I  Essays  of  Elia:  **  Sanity  of  True  Genius/' 

I  Shak^p^u^'s  Sonosti,  zcftr.  %  Paradise  Lost,  book  iz. 
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M.  Scribe's  Miehonnetf  a  veteran  in  stage-management  and  histrionio 
tact,  beseechingly  warns  his  too  agitated  protegie,  **  II  faut  da  calme  et  da 
sang-froid,  m^me  dans  i'inspiration.  La  Duclos,"  he  bids  her  remember, 
appealing  to  her  sense  of  nvalry,  ''  se  poss6dera  ....  elle  profitera  de 

ses  avantages  ....  tandis  que  toi "*    The  Duclos  will  have 

her  wits  about  her,  and  will  be  cool  enough  to  act  well,  to  play  the  artbt 
to  perfection ;  while  you-— overcome  bv  passion — tossed  to  and  fro  by 
every  wind  of  feeling — ^the  prey  of  morbid  sensibility,  the  sport  of  over- 
bearing  emotion — yoti,  will  not  be  able  to  act  at  all. 

And  yet,  earlier  in  the  same  play,  already  indeed  in  the  same  scene, 
has  old  Michonnet  been  taught  that  to  this  veritable  emotion  of 
Adrientu^s  is  to  be  traced,  by  her  own  account,  the  secret  of  her  stormy 
success  of  late,  in  the  most  impassioned  and  exacting  of  tragedy  parts. 

AJ)BIENNE. 

T^'avez-Yoas  pas  remarqu6  qu'ils  disent  toas,  depuis  quelque  temps :  Le 
talent  d'Adrienne  est  bien  chang^  P 

MiCHOKNET,  vivemeni. 
C'est  vrai !  .  •  .  .  il  augmente !  .  .  .  .  Jamais  tu  n'as  joad  Phbdre  comme 
avant-hier. 

Adbienne,  avee  animation  et  conientement,' 
N'est-ce  pas  ?  ....  Ce  jour-l^  je  soufifrais  tant !  i'ltais  si  malheureoae ! 
....  (Souriant.)  On  n'a  pas  tons  les  soirs  ce  bouheur-u ! 

MiCHOKinBT. 

Et  d'oii  cda  venait-il  ? 

Adbienne. 
...  Ah !  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  dans  le  coeur  de  crainte,  de  doulear,  de  d^sespoir, 
j'ai  tout  devin^  tout  souffert !  .  .  .    Je  puis  tout  exprimer  maintenant,  surtout 
lajoie.  .  .f 

all  this  facility  being  due  to  certain  personal  experiences,  which  give 
intensity  and  realism  to  her  impersonations — whereby  her  old  instructor's 
theory  of  art  is,  seemingly,  in  Adrienne's  instance  at  least,  put  in  the 
wrong. 

How  readily  Madame  de  Stael  could  forget  all  other  things  when  her 
heart  was  touched,  was  singularly  shown,  Lord  Brougham  observes,  on 
one  occasion,  when  she  "  acted  a  part  in  a  dramatic  performance,  and, 
confounding  her  natural  with  her  assumed  character,  bounded  forward  to 
the  actual  relief  of  a  family  whose  distresses  were  only  the  theme  of  a 
fictitious  representation. "f 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  remarked,  in  reference  to  the  personification  of 
Lady  Randolph  by  '<  the  inimitable  Siddons,"  that  great  as  was,  on  all 
occasions,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  in  that  part,  it  was  increased  in  a 
manner  which  can  hardly  be  conceived  when  her  son,  Mr.  Henry  Siddons, 
supported  his  mother  in  the  character  of  Douglas,  and  when  the  full  over- 
flowing of  maternal  tenderness  was  authorised,  nay,  authenticated  and 
realised,  by  the  actual  existence  of  the  relationship.  "  There  will,  and 
must  be,  on  other  occasions,  some  check  of  the  feeling,  however  virtuous 
and  tender,  when  a  woman  of  feeling  and  delicacy  pours  her  maternal 
caresses  on  a  performer  who,  although  to  be  accounted  her  son  for  the 

*  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  Acte  IL  8c  4.  f  Ibid. 

t  Statesmen  of  Time  of  Qeo.  III.  voL  iv» 
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night,  IB,  in  reality,  a  stranger."  But  in  the  scenes  to  which  Sir  Walter 
allades,  that  chilling  obstacle  was  removed;  and  while  Lady  Randolph 
exhausted  her  tenderness  on  the  supposed  Douglas,  the  mother  was,  ia 
truth,  indulging  the  same  feelings  towards  her  actual  son.*  This,  how* 
erer,  is  a  wholly  exceptional  piece  of  "  domestic"  tragedy. 

Mrs.  Siddons  herself,  by  the  way,  recordsf  with  fond  delight  the 
impreasion  produced  by  her  Isabella^  ^*  with  my  own  dear  beautiful  boy, 
ibeoi  but  eight  years  old,"  at  her  first  reappearance  at  Drury  Lane, 
ia  1782. 

When  the  actor  of  Athens,  as  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  observes,}  moved  all 
hearts  as  he  clasped  the  burial  urn,  and  burst  into  broken  sobs,  how  few, 
there,  knew  that  it  held  the  ashes  of  his  son ! 

In  the  chief  poem  attributed  to  Sir  Bulwer's  own  son,  this  same  inci- 
dent is  effectively  introduced : 

When  the  Greek  actor^  acting  Electra,  wept  over 

The  um  of  Orestes,  the  theatre  rose 

And  wept  with  him.    What  was  there  in  such  fictiye  woes 

To  thrill  a  whole  theatre  ?    Ah,  'tis  his  son 

That  lies  dead  in  the  urn  he  is  weeping  upon ! 

Tis  no  fabled  Electra  that  hangs  o  er  that  urn, 

Tis  a  father  that  weeps  his  own  child. 

Men  discern 
The  man  through  the  mask ;  the  heart  moved  by  the  heart 
Owns  the  pathos  of  life  in  the  pathos  of  ari.§ 

The  elder  Lytton's  observation  is  made  in  reference  to  one  of  his 
Italian  heroines — a  great  cantatrice — who  brings  to  the  theatre  the 
tomultuous  sorrows  of  home.  *'  And  again  Viola's  voice  is  heard  upon 
the  stage,  which,  mystically  faithful  to  life,  is  in  nought  more  faithful 
than  this,  that  it  is  the  appearances  that  fill  the  scene ;  and  we  pause  not 
to  ask  of  what  realities  they  are  the  proxies."  || 

In  a  subsequent  chapter,  the  subject  is  suggestively  renewed.  Viola 
aets  with  surpassing  animation  and  power,  for  the  lord  of  her  destiny  is 
there  to  look  on.  "  The  house  hung  on  every  word  with  breathlesa 
worship;  but  the  eyes  of  Viola  sought  only  those  of  one  calm  and  un- 
aioved  spectator ;  she  exerted  herself  as  if  inspired.  Zanoni  listened,  and 
oberved  her  with  an  attentive  gaze,  but  no  approval  escaped  his  lips ;  no 
emotion  changed  the  expression  of  his  cold  and  half-disdainful  aspect. 
Viola,  who  was  in  the  character  of  one  who  loved,  but  without  return, 
never  felt  so  acutely  the  part  she  played.  Her  tears  were  truthful ;  her 
passion  was  that  of  nature :  it  was  almost  too  terrible  to  behold."Y  But 
80  far  at  least  it  is  proclaimed  to  be  successful — that  when  she  is  borne 
from  the  atage  exhausted  and  insensible,  it  is  amidst  such  a  tempest  of 
admiring  rapture  as  continental  audiences  alone  can  raise. 

We  are  told  of  the  "  Marianne"  of  Tristan — one  of  Corneille's  imme* 
diate  predecessors — that  this  piece  (an  imitation  of  Calderon's  '^  Tetrarca 
de  Jemsalem")  not  only  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  Cardinal  Richelieu, 

Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood, 

*  Life  and  Works  of  John  Home.  t  S^  her  Life^  by  CampbelL 

1  See  <«  Zanoni,"  book  L  ch.  x. 

J  Ludle,  by  Owen  Meredith,  part  ii.  canto  iv.  I  Zanoni,  b.  i.  ch.  x. 

f  Had.,  book  JL  cb.  IL 
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but  that  the  actor  who  played  Herod  came  to  a  stand-still  (rom  excess  of 
emotion.*      Pellisson   telU  us  of  Meziriac  (a  French  Academician  of 
sometime  repute),  who  used  to  get  up  the  Bergeriea  of  Racan  on  an 
elaborate  scale,  that  he  would  select  for  each  part  an  actor  whose  priyate 
experience  appropriated  the  passion  he  was  to  represent — the  result  bein^ 
that  all  of  them  ^animerent  cTune  faqon  exiraordinaire.     There  was 
among  these  players  one  young  man  to  whom  was  assigned  thepart  of  a 
distressed  lorer— ^aitMin^  offlige — and  who,  being  an  amant  ajffUgS  him» 
self,  is  declared  to  have  '^  surpassed  on  this  occasion  a  Roscius^  an  ^sop, 
a  Mondory  (f  and  after  being  himself  the  first  to  shed  real  tears,  moved 
to  tears  the  entire  assembly."):     Here  was  a  literal  enough  reading  of  the 
precept  Si  vis  me  flare — too  literal,  perhaps,  for  Horace  to  HaTO  sestheti-^ 
cally  approved  of,  unless  under  these  quite  exceptional  and  extenuating^ 
circumstances.     Meziriac's  afflicted  lover  was  no  more  acting  than  Rosa* 
lind  in  Arden,  when  (<*  why,  how  now,  Granymede,  sweet  Qanymede  ?'') 
she  forgot  her  man's  part,  and,  at  the  shock  of  bad  news,  fell  into  a  real 
woman's  faint.     In  vain  she  protests  on  ooming  to, 

Ah,  Sir  [to  Ob'ver],  a  body  would  think  this  was  well  counterfeited :  I  pray 
you,  tell  your  brother  how  weU  I  counterfeited.— Heigh  ho ! — 

But  Orlando's  brother  knows  better  than  that :  he  is  not  so  bad  a  dis- 
criminator between  real  and  stage  emotion  as  to  be  duped  here^- 

Oliver,  This  was  no  counterfeit ;  there  is  too  great  testimony  in  your  com- 
plexion, that  it  was  a  passion  of  earnest.  § 

The  foolish  body  again  asseverates,  "  Counterfeit,  I  assure  you** — but  she 
fibs  monstrously,  and  Celia's  '*  Come,  you  look  paler  and  paler,"  shows 
bow  unable  the  would-be  actor  is  to  put  a  good  face  on  it,  or  face  it  out. 

An  old  play-goer  to  whom  Betterton's  Hamlet  was  as  familiar  as  it 
was  ever  impressive,  reports  the  countenance  of  that  great  player,  *^  which 
was  naturally  ruddy  and  sanguine,"*^*"  through  the  violent  and  sudden 
emotion  of  amazement  and  horror,  to  have  turned  instantly,  on  the  sight 
of  his  father's  spirit,  as  pale  as  his  neckcloth ;  when  his  whole  body  seemed 
to  be  aflPected  with  a  tremor  inexpressible ;  so  that,  had  his  father's  ghost 
actually  risen  before  him,  he  could  not  have  been  seised  with  more  real 
agonies."  And  this,  adds  the  reporter,  was  felt  so  strongly  by  the 
audience,  that  (as  he  overphrases  it)  "  the  blood  seemed  to  shudder  in 
their  veins  likewise ;  and  they,  in  some  measure,  partook  of  the  astonish- 
ment and  horror  with  which  they  saw  this  excellent  actor  affected.**  Our 
reporter  is  quoted  as  an  authority  on  this  matter  in  one  of  the  anti-Cibber 
pamphlets,  II  which  were  rife  and  rampant  in  Dunciad  times. 

Whenever  Mrs.  Siddons  played  Constance  in  <*  King  John,"  she  never, 
by  her  own  account,  from  the  beginning  of  the  trage^  to  the  end  of  her 
part  in  it,  once  suffered  her  dressing-room  door  to  be  closed,  in  order  that 
her  attention  might  be  constantly  fixed  on  those  distressing  events  which^ 
by  this  means,  she  could  plainly  hear  going  on  upon  the  stage,  the  ter- 
rible effects  of  which  progress  were  to  be  represented  by  her.  Nor  did 
she  ever  omit  to  place  herself,  with  Arthur  in  her  hand,  to  hear  the  march^ 

*  Demogeot 

f  Mondory  was  the  Talma  of  France  during  the  rslgn  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth. 

i  Pellisson,  Hittolre  de  rAcad^mie  Frao^se. 

{  As  Tou  Like  It,  Act  IV.  Sc.  3.  |j  A  Lick  at  the  Laureate  (I730> 
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wheDy  upon  the  reconciliation  of  England  and  France,  Aey  enter  the 
gates  of  Angiers  to  ratify  the  contract  of  marriage  between  the  Dauphin 
and  the  La3bf  Blanche^  becauBe,  as  she  pats  it,  ^  the  sickening  sounds 
of  that  march  woald  usually  cause  the  bitter  tears  of  rage,  disappoint- 
ment, betrayed  confidence,  baffled  ambition,  and,  abore  all,  ilie  agonising 
fseiings  of  maternal  affection  to  gush  into  my  eyes.''*  Thus  artificially 
^  she  stimulate  nature  to  keenly  feel,  as  well  as  vindly  express,  rosl 
emotion* 

It  is  by  the  sheddmg  of  real  t^ars— jewels  of  the  first  water,  and  not 
oounter£eit — that  the  supposed  Sebastian  describes  himself  as  melting  his 
other  self,  Julia,  the  wronged  Lady  of  Verona : 

For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part : 
Madam,  'twas  Ariadne,  passioning 
For  Theseus'  petjury,  and  unjust  flight ; 
Which  I  so  lively  acted  with  my  tem, 
That  my  poor  mistress,  mor^d  therewithal. 
Wept  bitterly.f 

It  may  be  by  the  proposed  shedding  of  real  tears  that  Nick  Bottom 
intends  to  melt  an  august  Athenian  assemblage,  in  his  harrowing  imper- 
sonation of  Pyramus.  **  That  will  ask  some  tears  in  the  true  penorming 
of  it:  If  I  do  it,  let  the  audience  look  to  their  eyes,  I  will  move  storms,  I 
win  condole  in  some  measure.'':^  But  more  probably  bully  Bottom's 
design  is  to  do  all  this  without  any  salt-water  expenditure  on  hb  side,  and 
by  mere  and  sheer  prowess  of  histriooic  art.  How  far  he  succeeded  we 
know  on  the  best  authority,  that  of  the  master  of  the  revels.  For  when 
Philostrate  saw  rehearsed  that  tedious  brief  scene  of  young  Pyramus  and 
his  love  Thisbe,  very  tragical  mirth,  §  he  must  confess,  it  made  his  eyes 
water  (so  &r  verifying  Bottom's  reckoning) ;  but  then,  adds  Philostrate, 
more  merry  tears  the  passion  of  loud  laughter  never  shed. 

It  was  by  the  shedding  of  real  tears  that  Quin  so  worked  upon  the 
audience,  when  reciting  the  prologue  to  *^  Coriolanus,"  his  6iend 
Thomson's  posthumous  tragedy.||  Talma's  first  boyish  part  seems  to 
have  been  in  an  old  drama,  called  **  Simois,  Fils  de  Tamerlane,"  and  so 
deeply  is  he  said  to  have  entered  into  the  feeling  of  the  character,  that 
he  burst  into  tears  at  the  recital  of  the  hero's  sorrows.  Miss  O'Neill 
would  frequently,  in  her  scenes  of  affliction,  shed  real  tears.  A  Cam- 
bridge Professor,  who  had  seen  her  perform  at  the  Barnwell  Theatre, 
once  asked  her  **  whether  it  was  true  tliat  she  really  shed  tears  during  her 
performance  of  affecting  parts.  She  acknowledged  that  she  did.  '  But 
you  must  not  think,'  she  continued,  '  that  such  tears  are  painful;  they  are 
rendered  pleasing  by  the  consciousness  of  fiction ;  they  are  such  as  one 
would  shed  in  reading  a  pathetic  story.  Moreover,  the  strong  state  of 
exdtement  naturally  brought  on  by  performing — ^the  applause — the  tears 
of  those  around  me — all  conspire  to  excite,  and  to  draw  such  tears  from 
my  eyes  as  all  great  emotions  are  calculated  to  produce.  Were  they 
such  tears  as  g^ilt  or  agony  really  shed,  I  should  have  been  dead  long 

*  See  Campbell's  Life  of  Mm.  Siddons. 

t  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  IV.,  8c  4. 

I  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  L,  So.  2.  {  Ibid.,  Act  V.,  Sc  1. 

I  JohuMm's  Iiife  of  Thomson.    (Chalmers'  Poets.)  f  T.  P.  Grinsted. 
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But  then  the  actress,  in  this  case,  was  a  person  of  acute  natural  senn* 
bilitj.  Contrast  with  her — to  take  another  illustration  from  works  of 
fiction — the  Fanny  Millinger  of  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton's  "  Godolphin"— 
who  will  afford,  too,  a  piquant  contrast  to  the  Viola  we  have  already 
glanced  at,  in  another  of  that  author's  works.  *^  Cora  was  now  on  the 
stage:  a  transport  of  applause  shook  the  house.  ^  How  well  she  acts  !* 
said  Raddiffe,  warmly.  'Yes,'  answered  Godolphin,  as  with  folded 
arms  he  looked  quietly  on  ;  *  hut  what  a  lesson  in  the  human  heart  does 
good  acting  teach  us.  Mark  that  glancing  eye — that  heaying  hreast — 
that  burst  of  passion — that  agonised  voice:  the  spectators  are  in  tears! 
The  woman's  whole  soul  is  in  her  child !  Not  a  bit  of  it  I  she  feels  no 
more  than  the  boards  we  tread  on :  she  is  probably  thinking  of  the  lively 
supper  we  shall  have ;  and  when  she  comes  off  the  stage,  she  will  cry, 
*  Did  I  not  act  it  well  ?'  '  Nay,'  said  Raddiffe,  *  she  probably  feels  while 
she  depicts  the  feeling.'  '  Not  she :  years  ago  she  told  me  the  whole 
science  of  acting  was  trick ;  and,'  "  adds  this  cynical  philosopher,  '^  *  trick 
-—trick — trick  it  is,  on  the  stage  and  off.'  "*  Godolphin  is  in  a  mood  of 
green  and  yellow  melancholy — and  so  far  his  theory  of  stage  emotion 
must  only  go  for  what  it  is  worth.  No  doubt  his  charge  against  Miss 
Millinger  was  a  true  bill ;  but  to  extend  the  operations  of  that  bill  so  uni- 
versally, c^est  different, 

Marmontel  records  a  conversation  at  Femey  about  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour, in  the  eclipse  of  her  favour  at  court.  "  She  is  no  longer  beloved, 
And  is  now  unhappy,"  said  Marmontel.  "  Eh  bien/*  exclaimed  Voltaire, 
**  let  her  come  here  and  act  tragedies  with  us ;  I  will  make  parts  for  her, 
and  they  shall  be  parts  for  a  queen.  She  is  handsome,  and  she  cannot 
but  be  acquainted  with  the  play  of  the  passions."  '*  She  is  also  ac- 
quainted," replied  Marmontel,  ^^  with  profound  griefs,  and  with  tears." 
"  So  much  the  better,  that  is  the  very  thing  we  want."t  Voltaire  was 
not,  then,  of  Diderot's  opinion  as  to  the  disqualification  of  a  tragedy- 
queen. 

Charles  Lamb  was  discoursing  with  Mrs.  Crawford  (once  famous  in 
Lady  Randolph),  not  long  before  her  death,  on  the  quantity  of  real  present 
emotion  which  a  great  tragic  performer  experiences  during  acting ;  and  on 
his  *'  venturing  to  think"  that  though  in  the  first  instance  such  players 
must  have  possessed  the  feelings  which  they  so  powerfully  called  mrth  in 
others,  yet  by  frequent  repetition  those  feelings  must  become  deadened  in 
great  measure,  and  the  performer  trust  to  the  memory  of  past  emotion, 
rather  than  express  a  present  one— the  old  lady  indignantly  repelled  the 
notion,  that  with  a  truly  great  tragedian  the  operation,  by  which  such 
effects  were  produced  upon  an  audience,  could  ever  degrade  itself  into 
what  was  purely  mechanical.  "  With  much  delicacy,"  adds  Elia,  who 
could  so  well  appreciate  it,  "  avoiding  to  instance  in  her  «e{^experience, 
she  told  me,  that  so  long  ago  as  when  she  used  to  play  the  part  of  the 
Little  Son  to  Mrs.  Porter's  Isabella  (I  think  it  was),  when  that  impres- 
sive actress  has  been  bending  over  her  in  some  heartrending  colloquy,  she 
has  felt  real  hot  tears  come  trickling  from  her,  which  (to  use  her  power- 
ful expression)  have  perfectly  scalded  her  back.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
it  was  Mrs.  Porter ;  but  it  was  some  great  actress  of  that  day.     The 

*  Godolphin,  ch.  lui.  f  Mannontel:  M^mdies. 
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oame  is  indifferent ;  bnt  the  fact  of  the  scalding  tears  I  most  distinctly 
remember."  Charies  Lamb's  own  eyes,  be  sure,  were  not  dry  as  he  sat 
and  listened  to  the  aged  actress. 

This  Mrs.  Crawford  it  was — at  the  time  of  the  above  conyersation 
(1800)  verging  on  seventy— of  whose  childish  experience  in  the  Old  Bath 
Theatre,  in  1743,  Lamb  has  indited  so  touching  a  record  in  the  essay  en- 
tided  "  Barbara  S ."     (Her  maiden  name  was  Street ;  and  she  twice 

changed  it  before  she  became  Mrs.  Crawford.)  The  story  is  one  of 
austere  penury,  and  extreme  temptation.  Little  Barbara  came  off 
triomplumt  in  the  mental  conflict.  But,  to  her  struggles  upon  this  childish 
occasion,  Lamb  was  disposed  to  ^*  think  her  indebted  for  that  power  of 
RDding  the  heart  in  the  representation  of  conflicting  emotions,  for  which 
in  after  years  she  was  considered  as  little  inferior  (if  at  aJl  so  in  the  part 
(^  Lady  Randolph)  even  to  Mrs.  Siddons."*  One  may  apply  to  an 
actress  of  this  calibre  the  reference  to  Beatrice  by  Shakspeare's  match* 
making  confeder&tes : 

2>.  Pedro.  Maybe,  she  doth  bnt  counterfeit. 
Oand.  'Faith,  like  enough. 

Leom.  O  God !  counterfeit !  There  never  was  counterfeit  of  passion  came  so 
near  the  life  of  passion,  as  she  discovers  it.f 

To  which  a  strictly  parallel  passage  occurs  in  another  of  Shakspeare's 
best  comedies — where  Rosalmd  tries  to  make  out  her  real  fainting  to 
have  been  a  mere  feint,  **  Counterfeit,  I  assure  you,"  "  I  pray  you  [to 
Oliver],  tell  your  brother  [Orlando]  how  well  I  counterreited."  But 
Oliver  knows  better.  **  This  was  not  counterfeit;  there  is  too  great 
testimony  in  your  complexion,  that  it  was  a  passion  of  earnest.''^ 


THE  MOEAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  FEENCH. 

The  rarions  races  of  men  are  generally  distinguishable  from  each 
other  as  much  by  the  marked  features  of  their  national  character  as  by 
the  accident  of  the  geographical  position  which  they  occupy  on  the  sur^ 
£ue  of  the  earth.  Each  one  groups  itself  into  a  social  whole,  regulated 
by  certain  condidons  common  to  all  its  members,  and  by  a  general  model 
of  principle  and  action,  which,  accepted  by  the  entire  community,  consti- 
totes  what  is  understood  by  a  national  type. 

The  French  present  the  singular  example  of  a  people  without  a  type. 
Equality  and  liberty  have  effaced  it. 

Exposed  for  seventy  years  to  successive  revolutions  which  have  de- 
€troyed  all  distinctions  of  rank  and  all  respect  of  birth,  which  have 
demolished  social  demarcations  and  neutralised  the  effects  of  relative  nosi- 
tioo,  which  have  suppressed  all  organised  upper  classes,  and,  with  them, 

*  Last  Essays  of  Ella:  «  Barbara  S ." 

t  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  H.,  Sc.  8. 
t  As  Tou  like  It,  Act  IV.,  Sc.  3. 
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tibe  moral  example  which  they  furnish  to  the  rest  of  the  nation  in 
eountrief  where  their  influence  ttill  suhsists,  the  French  have  become 
possessed,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  disorganisation,  of  an 
amonnt  of  liberty  in  their  relations  with  each  other  and  with  society  at 
large,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  sufficient  conception  in  England, 
where  the  whole  people  is  held  in  hand  by  the  common  action  of  a  normal 
and  adopted  rule,  and  where  a  recognised  majority  can  clearly  express 
and  yigorously  enforce  its  decisions.  In  France  there  is  no  majority,  no 
model ;  every  one  is  free  to  do  as  he  pleases,  within  the  elastic  limits  of 
what  are  called  the  eaiwenances  of  society,  without  reference  to  the 
opinions  or  prejudices  of  his  neighbours.  This  privilege  is  immensely 
pleasing  to  the  individual  who  exercises  it,  and  it  is  its  almost  universal 
existence  which  renders  France  so  agreeable  a  country  to  inhabit,  and 
which  gives  to  French  li(e  the  singular  charm  of  independence  which  is 
one  of  its  most  striking  characteristics.  But  while  tins  system  destroys 
all  tyranny  and  permits  a  freedom  of  action  which  is  unknown  else- 
where,  it  has  produced  an  almost  endless  multiplicity  of  personal  de- 
velopment of  character,  and  has  simultaneously  suppressed  all  external 
aniiy  of  tjpe. 

Cut  up  into  an  infinite  series  of  separate  circles  and  separate  societies, 
which  are  again  indefinitely  subdivided  according  to  the  number  of 
distinct  individualities  which  compose  them,  but  permitting, 'from  the 
absence  of  all  real  social  barriers,  the  fusion  and  exchange  of  these  com- 
posite elements  from  class  to  class,  according  to  the  new  faculties  which 
they  acquire,  and  to  the  varying  sympathies  which  they  provoke  between 
themselves,  the  French  of  our  epoch  have  no  great  outline  of  national 
principle,  no  received  system  of  organisation,  no  adopted  tendency  of 
opinion.  Their  society  has  no  existence  as  a  ruling  power;  its  verdicts, 
if  ever  it  ventures  to  express  any,  remain  unexecuted,  for  it  possesses  no 
means  of  applying  them  otherwise  than  by  the  weak  and  divided  action 
of  such  of  its  members  as  may  happen  to  agree  with  them. 

Directed  during  the  two  last  generations  by  a  series  of  governments, 
of  which  the  objects  and  systems  have  varied,  but  which  have  all  aided, 
either  intentionally  or  indirectly,  to  suffocate  the  expression  of  opinion, 
and  to  destroy  the  influence  of  the  educated  classes,  the  French  people 
have  unconsciously  lost  all  respect  for  example,  all  habit  of  moral 
obedience,  all  desire  for  uniform  convictions ;  they  have  ceased  to  feel 
that  unity  of  opbion  and  action  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  vigour  and 
oonsistency  of  national  character. 

Without  an  example  to  imitate  or  a  g^de  to  follow,  without  a  national 
moral  object  to  pursue,  without  a  prees  to  direct  their  impulses,  without 
the  means  of  public  communication  with  each  other,  abandoned  to  their 
own  personal  inspirations,  tmchecked  by  generally  received  aodal  laws, 
without  fear  of  organised  opinion,  and  without  even  one  respected  class, 
they  have  been  reduced  to  create  systems  of  life  for  themselves,  each  one 
after  ius  own  fashion.  Brought  up  in  the  freedom  ^m  social  restric*- 
tions,  which  has  resulted  from  the  convulsions  through  which  their 
eonntrj  has  passed,  they  acknowledge  no  unvarying  rules,  support  no 
pressure  from  others. 

Indiflerence  to  general  theories  of  conduct,  weakened  appreciation  of 
the  more  delicate  sentiments,  impatience  of  moral  control,  and  the  entire 
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destnietion  of  all  national  uniformity  of  character,  these  are  the  evil  con* 
leqnencee  of  thia  universal  social  liberty. 

But  this  absence  of  example  and  obedience,  this  existence  of  unchecked 
personal  tendencies,  hare  the  advantage  of  allowing  the  free  devdop- 
ment  of  every  sort  of  individual  merit;  they  permit  each  man  to  be  him* 
self,  and  do  not  oblige  him  to  sink  the  personality  he  may  possess  in  a 
servile  imitation  of  a  general  model  which  he  has  been  brought  up  to 
revere.  On  the  other  hand,  they  increase  his  responsibility,  for  while 
they  allow  him  to  enjoy  almost  unlimited  freedom,  they  impose  on  him 
the  obligation  of  worthily  using  it.  Whatever,  therefore,  be  the  present 
moral  state  of  the  French  people,  in  the  absence  of  all  public  example 
and  of  all  national  interference,  be  it  g^ood  or  be  it  bad,  it  is  to  the  ais- 
nositionsy  qualities,  or  defects  of  each  individual,  brought  to  light  by  the 
fiberty  with  which  he  acts,  that  it  must  be  attributed  ;  if  its  features  are 
unhealthy  and  unsatisfactory,  this  inevitable  deduction  increases  their 
gravity,  tor,  as  they  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  consequences  of  example, 
it  brings  out  in  all  its  force  the  voluntary  and  wilful  personal  action 
which  has  produced  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  accurately  describe  a  state  of  society  which  rests  on 
so  disorganised  a  basis.  The  French  themselves,  even  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  them,  know  it  in  detail  only  as  it  exists  within  the  limits  of  their 
special  circle ;  each  one  sees  it  in  the  light  of  his  personal  impressions, 
and  often  without  recognising  the  infinite  varieties  of  sentiment  and 
tendencies  which  surround  him.  No  two  opinions  agree,  no  two  de* 
fcriptions  tally ;  the  evidence  is  so  contradictory  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  deduce  from  it  any  result  Even  the  current  literature  of 
France  presents  no  reliable  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  country  as  a 
whole,  while  its  influence  is  almost  null.  There  exist  an  immense  num- 
ber of  vicious  novels  and  cynical  plays,  which  are  read  and  listened  to 
because  of  the  talent  of  their  authors,  but  certainly  not  because  they 
present  any  general  tableau  of  life,  or  from  any  general  sympathy  with 
tiieir  tendencies.  And,  indeed,  the  effect  of  these  productions,  if  they 
have  any,  is  limited  to  Paris,  for  it  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  moment 
that  the  class  of  publications  demanded  in  the  provinces  is  widely  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  circulates  in  the  capital.  Books  which  teach 
something — travels,  sciences,  or  histories — constitute  the  general  reading 
of  the  country  inhabitants,  and  though  the  habit  of  reading  at  all  is 
relatively  limited  in  France,  especially  as  compared  with  England,  their 
preference  is  certainly  in  favour  of  the  higher  classes  of  works.  The 
remarkable  success  which  the  publication  of  the  letters  of  Madame 
Swetchine  has  just  attained  is  a  proof  of  the  disposition  to  read  purely 
moral  books,  provided  their  form  be  attractive ;  and  though  it  may  be 
signed  that  this  particular  work  presents  a  speciel  charm,  and  k  peculiar 
p^oeophical  as  well  as  religious  character,  the  fact  is  indisputable  that 
It  has  been  read  in  every  direction. 

There  is  a  prevalent  disposition  out  of  France  to  accept  the  lighter 
and  less  moral  productions  of  the  French  press,  as  giving  correct  general 
descriptions  of  life  and  feeling.  They  may  be  true  as  regards  the  par- 
tieukr  and  limited  point  of  view  to  which  they  are  directed,  but  as  that 

C'ntfMmis  only  one  of  the  innumerable  divisions  which  French  character 
I  assumed,  it  is  evident  that  they  can  only  be  recaved  as  presenting^ 
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the  single  condition  to  which  they  refer,  and  not  as  one  indication  of  a 
general  state,  or  as  giving  a  comprehensive  and  correct  account  of  all 
the  varying  moral  phases  of  French  existence. 

Besides,  the  hct  must  be  repeated  that  books  are  now  without  any 
tangible  influence  in  France  ;  they  may  succeed  because  of  their  literary 
merit,  they  may  be  largely  read  because  they  are  gay  and  amusing,  but 
of  moral  effect  they  have  scarcely  any,  either  good  or  bad. 

Even  a  long  series  of  detailed  pictures  of  individual  types,  however 
exactly  drawn,  would  only  present  those  types  themselves,  without  any 
connecting  link  between  them,  and  without  producing  a  general  outline 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  It  has  no  whole.  The  keenest  eye  can  de- 
tect no  constant  and  regularly  reproduced  form  in  the  kaleidoscopic 
crowd  which  agitates  itself  in  one  immense  confusion  of  all  its  parts, 
presenting,  at  every  shifting  of  the  scene,  new  features,  new  colours,  and 
new  objects.  Every  principle,  every  conviction,  every  tendency,  is 
represented  in  this  sea  of  uncertain  and  undisciplined  character.  All 
the  virtues  and  all  the  vices  exist  side  by  side,  and  seem  to  live  in  peace 
together  without  difficulty  or  contention,  so  thorough  is  the  liberty 
attained.  The  infinite  variety  of  personal  sentiments  extends  to  every 
subject ;  on  no  point  is  there  general  union  of  thought,  still  less  general 
uniformity  of  practice.  From  the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  ques- 
tions down  to  the  trifling  details  of  domestic  life  the  same  divergency 
exists  in  varying  degrees,  not  from  a  spirit  of  opposition,  but  from  the 
utter  want  of  a  general  and  adopted  bond.  No  matter  where  example 
be  chosen  the  result  will  be  the  same ;  the  exceptions  which  may  be 
supposed  to  exist  in  political  parties,  or  in  the  few  remaining  repre- 
sentatives of  certain  fixed  ideas,  are  more  apparent  than  real,  and  even 
were  they  substantial,  their  application  is  numerically  so  limited  that 
th^  prove  nothing  against  the  general  rule. 

£ut  notwithstanding  this  utter  disorganisation  and  the  consequent 
excessive  difficulty  of  correct  appreciation  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
parts,  certain  salient  features  stand  out  in  relief  in  the  midst  of  the  dis- 
order, and  their  outline  is  so  clearly  marked  that  they,  at  all  events,  can 
be  seized  with  precision  and  certainty.  It  is  on  these  main  points  that 
an  idea  of  the  present  moral  condition  of  the  French  can  alone  be  based. 
But  even  there  it  is  essential  to  guard  against  sweeping  or  exaggerated 
conclusions,  for  the  whoFe  question  is  so  complicated,  that  even  its  most 
striking  and  general  characteristics  vary  in  force  and  development  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  produce  themselves. 

After  the  universal  existence  of  democratic  equality  and  social  liberty, 
and  the  disappearance  of  all  uniform  type,  the  first  great  fact  which 
strikes  the  eye  in  looking  below  the  suxfaoe  of  French  society,  is  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  religious  belief  amongst  the  men.  As  children, 
their  mothers  teach  them  the  principles  of  their  creed ;  almost  invariably 
the^  receive  their  first  communion  ;  but  there,  with  rare  exceptions,  ends 
their  pursuit  of  religious  practices.  On  their  entry  into  life  begins  the 
action  of  indifference,  which  rapidly  degenerates  into  infidelity  and  hos- 
tility. The  women,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  mass,  regularly  frequent  the 
churches,  and  many  of  them  are  really  actuated  by  sincere  devotion, 
which  even  the  dangerous  contact  of  their  husbands*  opposition  does  not 
always  destroy.    These  general  remarks  apply  to  every  class  indistinctly, 
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from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  They  are  true  of  the  country  villages 
as  of  the  towns,  of  the  workmen  and  peasantry  as  of  the  liheral  profes* 
sions  and  the  richer  portion  of  the  nation.  In  certiun  provinces,  especially 
in  Brittany  and  Auvergne,  local  exceptions  may  be  found,  where  the 
men  still  retain  the  habit  of  external  practice  and  of  reverence  for  holy 
things ;  but  the  rule  of  irreligion  is  none  the  less  absolute. 

In  this  general  absence  of  Christian  faith,  of  all  acceptance  of  revela- 
tion, exists,  after  the  effects  of  revolutionary  convulsions,  the  first  great 
cause  of  the  indifference  to  community  of  principle,  which  is  found  to  so 
huge  an  extent  throughout  the  country.  Confident  in  their  intelligence, 
applying  its  test  to  all  subjects,  the  men  of  France  admit  no  guide  but 
their  own  reason,  and  are  led  by  it  to  the  diversity  of  convictions  which 
always  results  from  the  undirected  employment  of  human  intellect. 
Rejecting  Christian  doctrines  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  supportable 
by  human  arguments,  recognising  no  proofs  but  such  as  they  fancy  are 
within  the  readi  of  their  personal  appreciation,  they  enter  at  once,  by 
their  contempt  of  religious  convictions,  on  the  road  of  independence, 
which  they  follow  on  so  many  other  points,  and  which  leads  them  to 
refuse^  generally  and  collectively,  all  guides  and  all  examples. 

If  their  minds  were  susceptible  of  religious  faith,  it  would  follow, 
almost  necessarily,  that  they  would  open  also  to  adopted  social  principles, 
and  to  the  necessity  of  unity  of  thought  on  the  main  questions  of  life. 
But  in  their  insubmission  to  the  control  exercised  by  Christian  belief  on 
those  who  possess  it,  in  their  rejection  of  the  discipline  imposed  by  its 
application,  they  inevitably  prepare  themselves  to  consequently  decline 
the  social  control,  the  social  discipline,  which  received  general  obligations 
create  in  other  countries. 

There  is  no  real  prospect  of  any  present  change  on  this  great  question. 
At  certain  moments  during  the  last  few  years,  there  have  been  passing 
aroearanoes  of  a  partial  resumption  of  the  practices  of  devotion ;  but 
these  revivals  have  quickly  died  out  again,  and  have  left  no  traceable 
result.  The  mass  of  the  young  men  of  France  are  infidels,  and  with  the 
natural  disposition  of  their  age  and  inexperience,  they  exag^rate  the 
focce  of  what  thev  imagine  to  be  their  convictions.  Theso-cslled  liberal 
press  stimulates  their  already  developed  tendencies  by  holding  up  religion 
as  a  worn-out  means  of  civilisation  which  has  become  almost  a  danger  to 
modem  society.  The  system  under  which  the  girls  are  educated  is 
decried,  because  it  seeks  to  give  them  principles  of  faith  which  their 
future  husbands  will  not  share,  and  which  will,  tnerefore,  become  a  source 
of  danger  for  the  happiness  to  both.  But  notwithstanding  these)  attacks, 
the  majority  of  the  women  maintain  the  external  habit  of  the  faith  they 
have  been  taught,  and,  resisting  the  contagion  which  surrounds  them, 
^ley persistently  transmit  that  Caith  to  their  children:  their  power  is 
Hmited  to  their  action  on  the  young,  but  they  use  it  steadily  as  long  as 
they  possess  it. 

Jnut  while  religion  is  thus  abandoned,  and  its  controlling  and  re- 
generating influences  thus  annuUed,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  com- 
lortably  and  pleasantly  the  religious  and  irreligious  live  together.  There 
is  no  intolerance  on  either  side ;  each  frankly  allows  the  other  to  have  its 
own  opinion  and  to  follow  its  own  path.  The  universal  give-and-take 
■yttem  which  regulates  all  the  relations  of  life  in  France  applies  here  in 
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aU  iti  force.  It  i§  religion  itaelf  which  is  attacked  hy  the  maues^  not 
those  who  practise  it.  The  ceremonies  and  processions  which  take  plaoa 
pablicly  in  France,  even  the  columos  of  black  and  grey  penitents  who 
join  them  in  the  south,  provoke  no  hostility  or  contempt  from  thelookeia 
on,  however  little  they  may  sympathise  with  the  scene  before  them.  The 
sentiment  of  liberty  is  so  really  felt,  that  violent  oontradiction  is  scarcely 
possible. 

It  is  not  to  political  and  revolutionary  consequences  alone  that  the 
destruction  of  religion  should  be  attributed ;  they  have  certainly  mate* 
rially  aided  to  produce  it,  especially  amongst  the  lower  classes,  but  it  hai 
been  confirmed  by  the  emancipation  from  control  which  now  constitutes 
the  basis  of  French  existence,  and  which  apphed  here,  as  in  all  the  details 
and  directions  of  life,  renders  faith  an  irksome  burden  unworthy  to  be 
borne  by  the  liberated  minds  of  this  generation.  There  is,  in  the  whole 
subject,  a  complication  of  causes  and  effects  reacting  mutually  on  each 
other,  which  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  determine  the  limit  between 
the  two.  The  want  of  religion  and  the  possession  of  personal  liberty  co- 
exist, and  each  stimulates  toe  other,  but  the  precise  proportions  of  their 
relative  effects  cannot  be  defined. 

Next  to  the  general  want  of  religious  feeling,  the  most  striking  of  the 
bad  features  of  the  present  state  of  the  French  is  the  scepticism  and  in« 
difference  with  which  the  duties  of  married  life  are  regarded  by  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  nation.  And  here,  indisputably,  we  women  deserve 
some  part  of  the  blame.  With  all  the  immense  interest  they  have  in 
mamtaining  pure  and  intact  the  rigour  of  the  marriage  bond,  numbers  of 
them  accept  and  support  it  rather  as  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  an 
envied  position  than  as  a  grave  duty  of  which  the  responsibility  ia 
compensated  by  the  special  chann  of  the  new  causes  of  happiness  it 
offers. 

The  system  under  which  marriages  are  prepared  in  France  is  the  main 
cause  of  these  careless  impressions.  Not  only  does  it  increase  the  uncer- 
tainty of  a  happy  result,  because  it  rarely  affords  the  guarantee  of  a  pre- 
viously  existing  real  affection,  but  it  brings  husband  and  wife  together  for 
first  motives  in  which  they  have  generally  scarcely  any  share^  their 
parents  arranging  their  union  because  motives  of  mutual  interest  or  rela- 
tive position  render  it  apparently  desirable.  They  each  aocept  the  other 
for  a  life*loug  companion  because  they  have  been  brought  up  with  the 
idea  of  receiving  instead  of  choosing  their  spouse.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  girls,  for  the  men  have  a  relative  power  of  selection,  but  it  must 
not  be  imagined  that  marriages  are  imposed  by  Esthers  on  their  children  ; 
such  cases  doubtless  exist,  but  they  are  extremely  rare.  The  rule  is,  that 
before  the  pr^tendant  is  idlowed  to  present  himself  in  the  family,  his  cha- 
racter and  qualification  must  be  examined  and  approved ;  but  that  ex<- 
amination,  while  it  removes  one  soorce  of  danger,  in  no  way  im[dies  that 
if  he  fails  to  acquire  the  sympathy  of  the  girl  he  seeks  to  marry  dbe  is  to 
be  forced  to  accept  him  aU  the  same. 

In  practice,  however,  the  desire  for  early  marriage  is  so  strong  amongst 
the  young  women  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  in  France,  and  even 
of  the  labouring  population  too,  though  in  a  less  degree,  that  they  almost 
always  at  once  accept  any  husband  suggested  to  them  by  dieir  parents  ; 
and  it  is  to  the  precipitation  with  which  they  voluntarily  rush  into 
matrimony,  without  assuring  themselves  that  their  hearts  are  really 
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seeored,  that  the  tulweqaent  reaction  should  be  attnbated,  rather  than  to 
the  SDDpoeed  despotio  action  of  the  parent^  which,  though  it  may  have 
existed  in  prerions  generations,  is  certainly  not  exercised  now.  The  girl 
is  free  to  accept  or  refuse,  hut  her  ignorance  of  \ih  and  character,  the 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  she  has  been  brought  np,  her 
long  habit  of  coimdence  in  the  ooonsels  of  her  £titber  and  mother,  and 
her  eager  desire  to  exchange  the  insignificance  of  her  position  for  the 
auihontjr  and  independence  of  married  life,  combine  to  induce  her  to  see 
all  sorts  of  charms  in  the  husband  offered  her.  She  marries  with  the 
idea  that  she  is  in  k>Te,  but,  as  she  is  nerer  allowed  to  be  alone  with  her 
intended,  or  to  have  any  sort  of  intimate  communication  with  him,  it  is 
not  till  she  has  really  tned  her  new  existence  that  she  learns  whether  she 
is  right  or  wrong. 

This  system  applies  everywhere  in  France.  What  are  called  love 
marriages  in  Engluid  are  so  rare  that  they  maybe  said  not  to  exist.  The 
girls  are  so  dosely  guarded  by  their  mothers  that  they  have  no  oppor* 
tnnity  of  forming  attachments,  and  their  education  teaches  them  not  to 
regard  marriage  as  a  voluntary  act  to  be  produced  by  their  own  free  will. 
There  are^  however,  signs  that  they  are  beginning  to  acquire  greater 
liberty  of  action,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  may  succeed  in  time  in 
modirang  the  present  system  in  favour  of  their  own  initiative. 

B^vered  ignorant  and  confiding  to  their  husbands,  they  suddenly 
find  themselves  in  the  position  of  comparative  independence  which  was 
the  object  of  theb  young  ambition.  Surrounded  by  new  temptations^ 
stimnJiiuted  by  new  desires,  too  often  directed  by  their  husbands  towards 
a  line  oi  action  and  principle  identically  contrary  to  all  their  prerious 
ideasi,  taught  by  their  new  experience  how  di£Perent  ate  the  effects  of  the 
education  of  men  and  women,  frequently  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of 
steady  affection,  they  grow  too  generally  to  regard  the  married  state  as 
one  of  position  in  society  rather  than  of  duty  to  the  husband.  Their 
apjMcciation  of  the  tie  they  have  accepted  becomes  modified,  their  attach* 
ment  to  virtue  and  their  rigorous  obedience  to  its  laws  may  remain  un* 
affected,  but  their  views  of  their  future  life  take  a  direction  in  which  the 
world  assumes  the  greater  share  of  importance  and  the  husband  the  lesser. 
It  is  probable  that  the  majority  of  French  marriages,  in  the  middle  and 
upper  classes,  arrive,  after  a  certain  time,  at  this  result. 

And  if  it  is  attained,  the  husband  cannot  reasonably  complain  of  it ; 
fiyr  it  is  generally,  direetiy  or  indirectly,  his  own  work.  He  marries 
oompantively  late  in  life,  either  because  he  has  exhausted  other  sources 
of  distraction,  or  from  motives  of  interest  or  camvenanee,  rarely  because 
he  is  led  to  the  step  by  strong  affection.  He  frequendy  comes  to  it 
without  religion,  and  almost  always  without  any  clear  sense  of  the  obli- 
gations which  he  accepts.  He  admits,  as  a  rule,  that  he  is  not  bound  to 
obsove  absdute  fidelity  to  his  wife^  and  in  many  oases  his  doubts  are 
carried  so  far,  that  he  is  not  even  sure  that  he  will  be  able  to  maintain 
her  in  absolute  fidelity  to  himself.  When  men  believe  in  nothing,  even 
this  remaikable  form  of  scepticism  is  not  extraordinary.  After  £e  first 
pleasant  months  of  his  new  existence  he  iK)t  unfrequentiy  returns  to  his 
prerious  haUts,  and  leaves  his  wife  alone  to  create  ner  own  distractions. 
She  necessarily  throws  herself  on  otiiert  for  amusement,  or,  if  she  really 
b?es  her  hnsband,  for  consolation ;  and  without  admitting  fiir  one  instant 
that  French  wives  are  generally  unfaithful  to  their  husbands— a  monstrous 
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idea  of  which  even  a  limited  knowledge  of  French  homes  will  always 
prove  the  falsity — ^it  is  certain  that,  in  such  cases,  which  are  unhappily  too 
numerous,  they  finally  cease  to  regard  their  husband  as  the  great  object 
of  their  lives,  as  their  natural  guide  and  friend  in  moments  of  doubt  or 
difficulty.  They  learn  to  look  on  marriage  as  a  necessary  social  condition, 
of  which  the  great  object  is  to  provide  a  defined  position  for  women,  but 
not  as  a  bond  which  unites  two  hearts  for  better  and  for  worse. 

This  unhappy  result  is  certainly  arrived  at  in  an  immense  number  of 
cases,  and  it  is  rendered  more  easy  by  the  general  unwillingness  of  the 
French  to  have  children.  If  those  tender  ties  between  man  and  wife 
existed  in  every  case,  indifference  to  each  other  would  forcedly  become 
more  difficult  to  attain,  and  their  first  affection  would  be  almost  neoes* 
sarily  strengthened  and  developed.  But  the  statistics  of  the  population 
of  France  are  there  to  prove  the  striking  fact,  that  the  thirty-six  millions 
of  to-day  produce  positively  fewer  children  than  the  twenty-four  millions 
of  1788,  so  general  is  the  application  of  the  Malthusian  theory  of  so- 
called  prudence.  The  astonishing  devotion  of  French  mothers  to  their 
offspring,  and  the  remarkable  pictures  of  domestic  concord  presented  in 
quantities  of  families  where  three  generations  live  together  in  affectionate 
harmony,  are  proofe  enough  that  children  create  virtue  in  their  parents, 
and  that  their  absence  is  an  absolute  evil.  It  is  in  the  mother's  excesnve 
love  for  them  that  she  brings  out  the  womanly  tenderness  of  heart  by 
which  the  husband  does  not  care  to  profit,  and  there  she  atones  for  her 
own  indifference  to  him.  But  mutual  coldness  is  almost  rare  in  cases 
where  children  are  allowed  to  arrive ;  the  family  tie,  in  its  fullest  sense, 
is  perfectly  understood  in  France,  and  if  the  French  would  but  accept  the 
common  law  of  procreation,  instead  of  so  generally  evading  its  effects, 
they  would  obtain  for  themselves  not  only  a  higher  moral  tone,  but  also 
far  happier  homes.  In  a  multitude  of  cases  the  husband  emulates  the 
aeUve  and  tender  maternal  care  which  the  wife  exhibits.  Nowhere  are 
children  so  intimately  bound  up  in  the  existence  of  their  parents ;  in  no 
case  are  they  left  at  home,  or  abandoned  to  the  hands  of  servants;  no 
&ther  is  ashamed  to  play  with  his  child  in  public,  or  to  put  in  evidence 
the  affection  which  he  feels.  It  is  singular,  that  with  such  sentiments 
towards  their  offspring — when  they  have  any-— the  men  of  France  should 
BO  frequently  refuse  to  become  fathers. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  admirable  development  of  fondness 
and  watchful  care  than  that  with  which  most  French  mothers  bring  up  the 
young.  Their  untiring  vigilance  never  ceases ;  their  anxious  solicitude 
never  flags ;  their  children  are  the  great  object  of  their  thoughts.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  exceed  the  touching  maternal  devotion  which  the 
great  mass  of  them  exhibit.  In  thousands  of  cases  the  girls  sleep  in  their 
mother's  room  from  the  hour  of  their  birth  to  the  day  of  their  marriage. 
Separation  from  the  husband — where  it  exists — ^has  this  advantage :  it 
permits  an  absolute  abandonment  of  the  mother  to  the  child;  in  the 
excess  of  her  motherly  sentiment  the  wife  finds  a  safeguard  from  the 
provocation  of  the  husband's  neglect,  and  from  the  temptations  to  which 
the  want  of  all  home  occupations  would  expose  her. 

The  children  amply  repay  the  self-sacrificing  tenderness  of  which  they 
are  the  object;  indeed,  in  the  unsatisfactory  picture  which  the  present 
state  of  France  exhibits  on  certain  points,  the  astonishing  perfection  of 
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the  lK>nd  between  the  parent  and  the  child,  at  all  periods  of  life,  is  a 
bright  and  striking  exception. 

This  mutual  attachment  between  the  offspring  and  its  authors  is  a 
tendency  so  thoroughly  honest  and  ennobling,  that  it  seems  almost 
nngrateful  to  add  a  criticism  to  it.  But  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  this 
intensity  of  affection,  this  absorbing  action  of  the  parental  and  filial  tie, 
have  the  effect  of  creating  for  children  too  prominent  a  place  in  early  life. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  they  now  occupy  in  France  a  position  of  which 
the  importance  is  so  great,  that  it  is  not  only  a  source  of  frequent  annoy- 
ance to  strangers,  but  that  it  may  also  become  a  danger  for  the  character 
of  the  children  diemselves.  Brought  up  from  their  earliest  infancy  to 
feel  that  they  are  the  great  object  of  their  mother's  thoughts,  spoilt  and 
unchecked  by  her  often  inconsiderate  fondness,  they  too  frequently  ac- 
quire an  undue  conriction  of  their  own  weight  in  the  constitution  of 
their  &mily,  and  they  arrive  imperceptibly  at  a  disposition  to  play  at 
little  men  and  women  almost  before  they  have  learnt  to  spell.  It  is  the 
development  of  thb  cause  which  is  leading  French  girls  to  the  liberty  of 
sction  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 

If  the  evil  progresses  it  is  possible  that  it  may  cure  itself  by  its  own 
excess,  for  French  women  are  not  only  adoring  mothers,  they  are  intelli- 
gent and  independent  thinkers  too;  and  if  they  should  recognise  that  bad 
moral  consequences  are  resulting  from  their  present  system,  of  which 
the  foil  appUcation  is  very  recent,  it  may  be  that  they  will  voluntarily 
modify  it,  if  it  be  only  to  prove  the  sincere  and  well-calculated  intentions 
which  actuate  them  in  the  matter. 

The  third  defective  feature  in  the  present  condition  of  French  morality 
is  delicate  and  difficult  to  indicate. 

During  the  last  thirty  years,  and  especially  since  1852,  there  has  been 
a  remarkable  extension  of  trade,  manufactures,  and  Bourse  operations  of 
every  kind.  Nearly  all  classes  have  been  more  or  less  mixed  up  in  the 
general  speculative  movement;  the  young  men  have  been  diverted  in 
kxge  numbers  from  the  libend  professions  and  adminbtrative  careers, 
towards  commercial  and  industrial  positions ;  a  tendency  has  sprung  up 
to  regard  worldly  success  as  the  best  test  of  tident  and  capacity;  and  the 
pamdt  of  money  in  every  form  has  become  the  great  object  of  a  con- 
Bderalde  proportion  of  the  educated  classes.  This  disposition  has  been 
Emulated  by  the  growing  necessities  created  by  growing  luxury;  by  the 
envy  and  jealousy  of  those  whose  incomes  have  not  allowed  them  to  rival 
the  brilliant  existences  around  them,  and  who  have  sought  to  acquire 
that  power  by  every  means  at  their  disposal ;  and  by  the  existence  of  an 
example  from  above  which,  wanting  where  it  could  be  exercised  for  good, 
is  present  for  harm  in  this  single  case. 

This  rush  after  gain  has  done  most  infinite  moral  harm  to  those  who 
have  been  engaged  in  it,  for  it  has  too  often  destroyed  the  appredation 
and  application  of  the  fine  shades  of  delicacy  of  conduct,  and  nas  opened 
a  school  in  which  success  is  the  only  element  considered|» 

With  their  many  brilliant  and  solid  qualities;  with  their  animated 
sosceptibilities  and  their  highly  develop^  capacity  for  friendship  and 
devotion  to  each  other;  with  Uieir  quick  intelligence  and  remarkable 
J^tudes;  brave,  and  often  quarrelsome  for  nothing;  resenting,  sword 
in  hand,  all  imputations  on  th«r  honour  and  their  name;  regarding 
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doelling  as  aaeoMrily,  aad  spplymg  it  witboafc  care  of  itt  lUegal  ooi 
quences, — too  many  of  the  French,  with  all  thu  appeanaoe  of  fcag^-tone 
ftK^ing,  yield  too  easily  io  the  temptatioo  of  money.  They  judge  thei 
State  on  this  critieal  question  with  a  sevmty  and  a  hanhness  which  o 
foreigner  ooiild  decently  employ.  They  deplore  Iwtween  themselvtM  tiia 
the  pid»lie  standard  of  delicacy  shonld  have  fallen  to  such  an  ebh,  sun 
that  even  those  whose  ^Msstion  would  seem  to  oblige  them  io  Act  witl 
rigid  prohity  ace  the  &st  to  profit  hy  that  position  to  sell  their  namei 
and  their  inflaenoe. 

But  wl^  these  atriJobg  and  xegvetiable  fcateBS  veveal  themselves  in 
every  daM,  and  in  varying  decrees,  in  the  majority  e£  every  class  they 
ave  aocompanied  by  some  admirafade  qualities. 

The  whole  nation  is  afieetiottate  and  sincere  in  its  attadiraents,  and 
fall  of  sympathy  for  the  difficulties  and  sufienbga  .of  others.  Nowhere 
does  the  sentiment  of  camaraderie  attain  such  perfootion  and  such  oos- 
stancy.  NowheM  do  men  help  each  other  with  raooe  oordial  good-wiH 
and  with  less  affectation  ef  rendering  service.  This  ezoellent  diqximtioa 
is  particularly  developed  amongst  the  young  men  of  the  towns,  who  are 
almost  all  formed  into  small  ciroles  or  sets,  of  which  the  object  is  not  only 
social  intercourse,  but  also  the  material  assistance  of  earn  other.  Thu 
handing  together  in  small  societies  implies  almost  an  involuntary  protesta- 
tion i^ainst  the  individual  selfishness  which  isolated  pereenal  action  would 
produce,  and  it  famishes  etseng  evidence  that,  Botwithetanding  the  abso- 
lute liberty  enjoyed  by  each  sepacate  member  of  those  sodeties,  afieetion 
for  others  is  still  a  fundamental  virtue  of  French  eharaeter. 

The  remarkaiile  attention  of  the  women  to  their  domestic  duties  is 
another  general  merit  of  this  generation.  In  e?ery  class,  with  but  care 
exceptioBS,  they  direct  ^eir  households  with  an  intelligence  and  economy 
whicn  partly  explain  the  appearance  of  luxurious  expenditure  which  has 
become  so  general  of  late  years  in  France.  The  limited  total  of  the  ac- 
count-book of  many  a  French  family  would  astonish  English  housekeepers^ 
who  would  not  eompr^ead  that  such  external  results  can  he  obtained  at 
such  a  price.  The  singularly  ingeoiovs  domestic  aptitude  of  the  women 
of  France  and  dieir  aetive  <&chwge  of  their  home  cares  is  the  key  to  the 
difficul^. 

The  mice  of  the  parental  and  filial  tie  has  aheady  been  indicated. 

In  addition  to  nese  specific  meriBbi,  the  French  possess  a  negative 
quality  of  immense  importance.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  people 
more  totally  iaee  from  nypocrisy  or  humbug.  It  is  true  that  they  have 
no  motive  whatever  for  giving  in  to  this  peculiarly  English  defect;  their 
VSMfrtj  is  so  seal  that,  in  their  unlimited  power  of  doing  exaody  as  they 
please,  they  have  no  reason  for  offering  the  ^  homage  iriuch  vioe  renders 
to  virtue."  They«an  be  vichnis  if  they  Hke,  and  ni^iody  will  stop  them; 
and  on  iUs  very  faet  aaiost  powei^l  argument  an  ^imr  fovour  might  he 
based^  for  all  their  laalts  come  oat  in  the  (]f»ea  light  of  unoontrolled 
action,  while  thofe  of  many  other  countries  are  eaanfuUy  hidden  under 
the  aniferm  of  hypoeri^  which  the  strong  head  of  public  opinion  imposes. 
The  Fvench  are  £nnk  and  straightforwimly  for  the  stmpket  of  all  resfon% 
that  tikey  hais e  no  motive  for  being  otherwise. 

Tbeae  various  qualities  exist  far  more  universally  than  the  defects  which 
have  been  enumerated  before  them ;  and,  even  as  xeginds  the  lattsr,  it 
must  not  be  imagined  that  their  practice  is  absolute,  and  that  the  snhole 
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Fflendb  natioa  ihoald  thflM&M  be  tnalHded  ia  ana  nreepu^  « 
4i»n.  A  ]ai^  mmonlky  of  the  p^fniJatMn  are  bee  from  the  prevskaA 
fralts  of  their  countrymen,  and  present  admusalile  axamplBf  of  virtue  ami 
mrit  ThfiM  excepiioDe  exiifc  k  every  daea,  md  Ihe  aaiooiatioft  of  high 
aeeal  qnafiiwa  vkb  the  wdefeadeBoeof  action  and  briUianfljr  ef  aenvenah 
tioD  wfaich  reodar  Ffench  aociely  so  attractive,  oonatitutei  aa  admieable 
vhok,  of  which  acarceJy  aa  ezaoiple  eaa  be  foand  elsewhere. 

The  state  of  the  w«rJiiiif  obssei,  wUib  offerisff  fenacaUy  the  aame 
fveat  dkaraetansttos  as  diat  of  their  sapenors  in  odacatien  and  positioiip 
pnaaots  one  remackaUe  nerit.  They  ham  ooaoe  oat  masathed  firam  the 
dBBgeroofl  coniaet  of  the  socialiat  prioeiplea  which  aare  eamai  aaftoag 
them  tea  Toars  a^o,  and  they  haye  abandoaed  the  teatptini^  but  faiUeioos 
theories  of  all  levellio|^  equality  with  which  zavolntiooary  teachers  hava 
soQgl^  to  indoetrtaate  them.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  hcMieet  and 
aeil  disposed,  courteous,  sober,  and  simple.  Bat  dieir  speeial  merit  is 
that  th^  hare  voluntarily  forsaken  soeiaiisoi,  and  have  fraoidy  aooepted 
the  equality  which  really  sufaaists.  Ustng  the  eeportunitias  so  easily  aai- 
quired  in  the  present  state  of  Fwneh  society  of  risbg  by  good  conduct 
«id  induatry  to  pontions  of  comfort  and  Deapectability,  they  have  ceased, 
as  a  body,  to  look  on  the  upper  classes  as  ban  in  their  road  which  are  to 
be  £oniUy  removed  when  oceasioo  offers.  Socialism  t<^d  them  to  regaid 
dmnty  as  an  insult^  and  property  as  a  robbery,  and  to  hate  Christianitv 
beeaose  it  taaght  chaiity.  It  is  because  they  ham  ^oome  out  of  this 
dangerous  trial  without  beiag  permAOoatly  affected  by  it  that  they  prove 
die  ianate  good  sense  and  sooad  appraeiation  of  die  duties  of  Hfe^  which 
faally  eaab  among  them  ia  a  maxked  degree,  aad  that  they  ooaaequently 
fteamtf  as  a  daas,  a  very  satirfaotory  natura  in  the  state  of  the  com- 
flsnnity. 

W^  the  workmea  of  the  towns,  who  had  aothing  to  lose,  were  iem« 
poranly  converted  to  the  idea  that  iiiej  had  everything  to  gain  by  social 
eonvnlsioos,  the  peasantcy,  on  the  eontrarv,  have  always  respected  pro* 
MEty,  because  t^j  possess  it.  With  but  row  exceptions  they  have  never 
Bsea  eodalists  at  all.  They  present  the  same  main  outfiaes  of  character 
as  the  maau&cturing  daases*  who  are  indeed,  to  a  great  extent,  recruited 
from  tbttr  ranks,  but  they  are  far  saore  xapacious  aad  cunning  than  the 
latter.  They  are  not  generally  pleasant  to  deal  with ;  and  if  a  normal 
didike  of  the  rich  exists  anywhm  ia  the  lower  French  population,  it  is 
esrtainly  amoagst  them  that  it  will  be  fbuod.  The  few  remaining  families 
of  ^  old  nobility  who  sdil  retain  country  .positions  are,  almost  without 
aseeption,  respeeted  and  l&ed,  because  they  do  thmr  duty  as  neighbours ; 
but  unfortonatdy  tlie  pvesent  possessors  of  country-houses  are  most  of 
them  ncoessful  traders,  who  buy  them  from  motives  of  vanity,  and  with 
ao  aotioa  of  discharging  aay  cbiritable  duties  around  them.  They  think 
they  prove  their  superiority  by  an  affectation  of  haughty  grandeur,  aad 
depend  oa  their  money  instead  of  their  edncation  and  good  works  for  the 
aibct  ahich  they  £racy  they  pvodnoe.  Provoked  by  theb  asUishneas,  the 
foasaats  natarally  hate  them,  and  in  certain  diatriets  the  proprietors  of 
ahfttsanx  might  fiad  themselves  in  a  disagreeable  position  in  tlie  event  of 
a  probqged  vevofaitioa.  Bat  this  local  irritatioa  is  to  a  great  extent 
excusable,  and  scarcely  constitutes  a  groand  of  epeeial  blame  agamst  the 
agricultural  class  as  a  whole. 

The  general  state  of  French  morality  thus  offers  a  series  of  clearly 
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marked  good  and  bad  qualitiei,  which  exist  rery  generally  throughout  the 
nation.  Their  good  qualities  are  scarcely  likely  to  disappear;  must  the 
same  be  said  of  the  bad  ones  ? 

Can  it  be  argued  that  their  state  is  essentially  one  of  transition,  that 
they  haTe  been  brought  to  it,  as  a  whole,  by  the  consequences  of  their 
modem  political  history,  and  that  if  the  cause  be  not  renewed  its  effects 
cannot  fail  to  die  out?  This  is  the  opinion  of  many  intelligent  French- 
men, who  consider  that,  restored  to  calm,  reassured  as  to  the  destiny  of 
their  country,  and  governed  with  the  avowed  object  of  raising  their  moral 
standard  by  Uie  renewed  influence  of  education  and  example,  they  would 
rapidly  return  to  high  moral  convictions.  It  is  urged  that  their  remark- 
able capacities,  their  special  and  highly-developed  fiumlty  of  imitation^ 
would  enable  them  to  quickly  resume  the  position  which  they  have 
abandoned  on  certain  points,  and  that  they  would  recover  it,  with  all  the 
vigour  which  strong  reaction  invariably  brings  into  play,  if  once  a  guide 
acquired  their  confidence,  and  right  means  were  employed  to  counteract 
the  known  and  evident  evils  of  their  present  position. 

But  is  this  opinion  just?  Is  not  the  universal  freedom  of  life  and 
sentiments  in  France  in  itself  an  unsurmountable  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
all  common  national  action  ?  If  so,  all  expectation  of  a  change  in  the 
ffreat  present  defects  of  French  character  is  but  a  wild  and  fimciful 
dream,  for  that  freedom  will  never  be  abandoned.  It  is  iroposnble  that 
the  French  can  ever  be  brought,  by  any  efforts  or  any  teaching,  to  accept 
a  social  master,  and  still  less  anything  approaching  to  the  icy  rule  of 
**  respectability,"  as  it  is  understood  in  England.  Supposing  even  that 
they  readmit  religious  conviotioni,  that  they  learn  to  respect  and  cherish 
the  married  state,  and  that  they  reacquire  a  high  standard  of  personal 
delicacy,  all  of  which  remits,  excepting  the  latter,  are  apparently  im- 
probable, they  will  never  abandon  the  right  of  individual  social  liberty,  of 
mdependence  towards  each  other,  of  which  they  have  become  posmsed 
at  the  price  of  seventy  years  of  constantly  recurring  convulsions.  This 
conquest  is  too  precious  to  be  g^ven  up ;  it  is  the  complement  of  the  sup- 
pression of  social  classification,  which  is  now  the  very  essence  of  French 
life ;  never  will  they  consent  to  copy  their  existences  and  their  opinions 
from  one  general  model,  applied  to  every  rank  and  every  position,  or  to 
allow  individuality  to  be  crushed  by  tne  voioe  of  a  majority.  How, 
then,  is  a  reaction  to  begin  ? — ^how  is  it  to  be  organised  ?  If  they  return 
to  a  higher  level  of  feeling  on  the  points  in  question,  it  can  only  be 
because  each  individual  freely  accepts  the  change;  in  such  a  case  it 
would  be  effected  with  ease,  because  the  full  force  of  voluntary  personal 
action  would  stimulate  it.  But  as  imposed  example  will  never  be  accepted, 
and  pressure  never  be  supported,  how  is  a  reaction  to  be  commenced  ? — 
and  how  are  all  the  separate  wills  of  France  to  be  turned  to  the  same 
object? 

It  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  individual  improvement  may  occur, 
but  the  irradicable  possession  of  personal  liberty  will  never  allow  the 
imiversal  assimilation  of  the  whole  people  into  one  obligatory  uniform 
moral  type;  it  will,  according  to  all  appearances,  continue  to  present  a 
discordant  picture  of  defects  and  merits  subsisting  side  by  side,  without 
any  general  movement  in  one  direction. 
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At  the  mature  age  of  fifty-two^  Charles  Edward,  no  longer  the 
**joaDg  chevalier,**  tind,  mayhap,  of  his  connexion  with  the  fair  Clemen- 
tina Walkinshaw,  or  probably  thinking  it  high  time  to  reconcile  himself 
with  religion,  determined  henceforth  to  live  cleanly.  He  listened  very 
kindly  to  the  proposition  of  the  French  court  that  he  should  marry,  and 
the  ladj  selected  for  him  was  Louise  Princess  of  Stolberg-Geldem,  who 
has  just  attained  the  age  of  twenty.  The  lady's  grandmother  on  the 
mat^nal  side  was  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Bruce,  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Ayles- 
bury, who  followed  James  IL  into  exile.  At  the  age  of  seven,  Princesf 
Louise  was  appointed  a  canoness  of  St.  Wandru,  in  Belgium,  by  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa.  The  young  canoness,  after  being  carefully 
educated  in  the  convent,  went  out  into  society  and  attracted  yeiy  consi- 
derable attention.  She  was  very  fond  of  music  and  drawing,  to  the  last 
of  which  pursuits  she  remained  faithful  up  to  the  day  of  her  death. 

Li  1771,  Charles  Edward  was  suddenly  summoned  from  Vienna  to 
Paris,  and  was  informed,  through  the  Duke  of  Fitzjames,  that  the  French 
court  wished  him  to  g^t  marri^  out  of  hand.  The  motive  for  this  wish 
is  unknown,  but  it  is  certain  that  Fitzjames  recommended  the  Princess 
Louise  of  Stolberg,  whose  sister,  Caroline  Augusta,  had  just  married  his 
own  eldest  son,  the  Marquis  de  Jamaicque  and  future  Duke  of  Berwick. 
At  this  time  the  Pretender  was  a  wreck,  both  bodily  and  mentally,  and 
we  doubt  whether  his  own  wishes  were  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
matter  of  marriage.  Eighteen  years  earlier,  when  his  father  urged  him 
to  marry,  he  had  answered:  '^  The  unworthy  conduct  of  certain  ministers 
tnd  December  10,  1748,  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  settle 
anywhere,  without  risking  honour  and  interests.  But  even  were  it  pos- 
ftble  to  find  a  place  of  shelter,  I  think  that  our  family  has  experienced 
sofficient  misfortune.  I  will  not  marry  so  long  as  I  am  in  poverty,  for 
CDch  a  step  would  but  heighten  my  misery.  Were  I  to  have  a  son  re- 
lembling  his  father  in  character,  he  would  also  be  chained  hand  and  foot, 
if  he  refused  to  obey  some  scoundrel  of  a  minister."  Still,  he  had  not 
quite  given  up  the  idea  of  a  marriage,  as  we  know  from  the  confidential 
reports  of  his  partisans,  and  he  had  himself  made  use  of  expressions 
about  the  education  of  his  children,  in  the  event  of  his  marrying  a 
Catholic  princess,  which  proved  clearly  how  fully  his  own  religion  opposed 
his  ascending  the  throne  of  England. 

The  proposed  marriage  must  have  possessed  some  attraction  for  the 
young  canoness  of  Mons.  A  crown  was  offered  her,  a  valueless  crown  it 
is  true,  but  surrounded  by  that  halo  which  centuries  of  legitimacy  and 
great  events  impart — a  crown  which  had  once  belonged  to  the  glorious 
race  of  Robert  Bruce,  whose  blood  flowed  in  her  own  veins.  •*  Dieu  et 
mon  droit"  and  the  Scottish  <*  Nemo  me  impune  lacessit"  found  an  echo 
in  the  motto  of  the  Stolbergs,  ''  Spes  nescia  falci"  in  the  <<  Fuimus"  of 
the  Bnices.  The  matter  was  arranged  under  the  rose,  because  the  oppo* 
flition  of  the  Austrian  court  was  apprehended,  owing  to  its  close  relations 
with  England.  Princess  Louise  arrived  in  Paris  with  her  mother,  when 
fte  marriage  took  place  by  proxy,  and  the  bride  eventually  sailed  firom 
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Venice  to  Ancona.  The  actual  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Macerata  od 
April  17,  1772.  According  to  Von  lUumont/  the  following  witnesses 
were  present : 

In  the  honsc-chajwl,  Charles  III.,  Kinjjof  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
defender  of  the  Faith,  and  Louise  Maximiliane  Caroline  Emmanuel,  daughter 
of  Gustatus  Adolphtrs,  Prince  of  Stolberg-Geldem,  were  married  by  Monsignore 
folio  Pemzzini,  Bishop  of  Macerata.  Edmund  Ryan,  major  of  Berwidc'a 
regiment,  ^ve  the  consent  in  the  name  of  the  biidEe's  mother.  McBflignoKe 
Baaieri  Finocehietii,  goTemor  of  the  Marches,  CaauUo  Compagnoni  Maie* 
ibachi  and  Antonio  de'  PeUicani,  f»tricians  of  Maceraia,  were  present  as  wit- 
nesses.  An  inscription  in  the  chapel  and  a  medal  were  the  memorials  oi.  the 
ceremony.  The  obverse  of  the  latter  displayed  the  portrait  of  Charles  Edward, 
the  reverse  that  of  his  young  consort. 

The  newly-married  couple  remained  a  few  days  hi  Macerata^  and  then 
znignited  to  Rome  with  truly  regal  pomp%.  Cardinal  York  Harried  to 
greet  them,  and  gave  bis  sister-in«>law  a  snuff-box  richly  set  with 
diamonds,  and  containing  an  order  for  forty  thovaand  Roman  doUara^ 
Charles  Edward's  first  step  was  to  inform  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
axTiTal  of  "  the  King  and  Queen  of  E^land."  But  times  had  greatly 
changed  at  Rome,  and  Pope  Clement  XlY.  was  not  disposed  to  make  m 
zaoognition  which  could  only  lead  to  embarrassment.  Dunng  the  whole 
period  of  the  Pretender's  stay  in  Rome,  the  royal  honours  his  fathet  had 
^joyed  there  were  not  conceded  to  l^m.  Of  course  this  did  not  prevent 
Cnarles  Edward  asserting  his  rights,  and  he  maintained  as  regal  a  house- 
Hold  as  circumstances  permitted.  A  Swiss  traveller  and  author,  Voa 
Bonstatten,  describes  this  miniature  court,  which  ke  visited  two  years 
9&er  the  marriage.  The  Palazzo  Mull,  in  whicK  it  was  held,  was  very 
aplendidlv  fitted  up,  and  the  walls  of  the  apartments  of  the  princess  were 
decorated  with  engravings  by  Robert  Strange.  Three  or  four  ladies  and 
gentlemen  waited  on  the  royal  pair,  and  the  grace  of  the  '<  qaeen"  spread 
%  peculiar  charm  over  everything.  The  Queen  of  Hearta,  as  the  Romans 
called  her,  was  of  middle  height,  blonde,  with  dark  blue  eves,  a  retroussS 
nose,  and  a  complexion  as  brilliantly  fair  as  that  of  an  iBnglishwoman.. 
The  Pretender  was  tall,  thin,  good-humoured,  and  talkative.  He  de- 
figbted  in  being  able  to  talk  English,  and  was  fond  of  describing  his  ad- 
ventures, interesting  enough  for  a  stranger,  though  his  suite  might  have 
heard  them  a  hundred  times.  Nearly  after  every  phrase  he  would  ask  : 
**  Ha  capito  p"  His  young  consort  laughed  hearoly  at  the  disguise  in 
&male  clothing  as  she  looked  at  his  face  and  stature. 

The  Pretender  and  his  wife  resided  in  their  palace  on  the  Square  of 
the  Apostles  up  to  the  summer  of  1774.  From  this  abode  the  Romans 
called  the  princess  "  Regina  Apostolorum."  The  report  spread  in  the 
imtumn  after  the  marriage,  that  she  had  borne  her  lord  a  son,  proved 
fidse.  In  1774  the  Count  and  Countess  of  Albany  went  to  Leghorn, 
with  the  intention  of  eventually  settling  at  Siena.  The  following  year, 
namely,  was  the  jubilee  at  Rome,  and  Charles  Edward  oould  not  bear 
tfie  idea  that  on  this  occasion  the  honours  generally  granted  to  crowned 
beads  would  be  refused  to  him.  Towards  the  end  of  October  they  re- 
nioved  to  Florence ;  but,  before  describing  their  eventful  abode  in  the 

^•^IMeQraflnvonAlhany.  Ton  Alfred  von  Reumont.    Two  volumes.   Berlins 
Decker. 
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Toteaa  capital,  we  must  offer  our  readers  a  fbw  detail  fiorming  the 
fimadation  for  daims  that  have  reeentl  j  aeoaaed  some  attenUon : 

In  the  Teaor  after  Charies  Edward's  manriage,  so  the  story  runs,  a  Toang 
Soottirii  physidan  of  the  same  of  Beaton  was  tiaveiling  throogh  Italy.  Whi£ 
vandenag  about  Tuscany,  he  heard  a  mmoor  that  the  heir  of  the  Stearts  was 
nsiding  imcc^niio  in  that  country.  They  were  said  to  inhabit  a  villa  near  a 
eonvenc  dedicated  to  Santa  Bx>salla,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Apennines. 
Attracted  by  the  name  of  the  ^'king  and  queen,"  the  youoj^  surgeon  proceeded 
to  Uie  hidicated  spot.  He  remained  some  days  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  re- 
eognised  the  prince  as  he  rode  past,  who,  though  no  longer  youthfully  hand- 
some still  retained  that  eagle  glance  which  bad  &8cinated  his  followers.  On 
the  same  evemng  he  visited  the  eonveat  chapel,  when  he  was  saddenly  ad- 
dressed by  a  tall  num,  who  requested  his  immediate  sargiad  hdp.  Aa  usaal  a 
such  stones,  his  eyes  were  bound  after  getting  into  a  carriage,  which  conveyed 
him  to  a  splendid  villa.  Here  a  servant  met  him,  who  informed  him  that  his 
kdy  patient  had  had  a  premature  accouchement,  owingto  the  breaking  of  a  car- 
liage-wheel,  but  mother  and  child  were  doing  well.  He  was  then  lea  through 
several  rooms,  on  the  walls  of  which  hung  several  portraits,  and  he  recognised 
James  Vlll.  and  the  Duke  of  Perth.  He  entered  the  bedroom,  where  &  saw 
a  nurse  holding  a  new-born  babe,  and  on  asking  for  writing  materials,  he  was 
shown  into  an  adjoining  cabinet,  where  he  recoffnised  a  miniatnre  of  Charlee 
Edward. 

We  need  not  fsUow  the  details ;  we  will  mereir  add  that,  when  on  tba 
point  of  leaving'  L^herik,  Dr.  Beaten  deekired  that  he  saw  his  fHend  at 
Hut  eoBventy  wkh  a  lady,  hand  over  a  bundle,  from  whieh  the  cry  of  » 
diihl  inaed,  to  Captain  O'Hattoraa,  i^  Ae  En^h  frigate  AUmm. 
"Fmm  tills  narrative  sprang  the  fable  that  the  heir  of  the  Stuarts  was 
iseratly  educated  ia  the  Highlands.  As  a  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  dia 
story,  we  need  only  allude  to  the  utter  silence  the  Count  aad  Coontew 
e£  Albany  maintained  on  the  subject ;  but  those  who  are  curious  on  tlie 
Salter  will  find  the  entire  narrative  ia  a  work  pablished  by  Messra* 
Sadcwood.* 

The  eonnt  and  countess,  as  we  said,  proceeded  to  Florence,  where  Ae 
Retender^s  heahh  began  speedily  to  eive  way.  Traces  of  dropsy  were 
vinble,  and  his  (fiction  was  entirely  destroyed.     Still  he  did  not  in  any 

ud 


way  alter  his  mode  of  life :  he  drove  ont  daily,  gave  dinner  parties,  and 
went  every  evening  to  the  Opera.  In  winter  he  visited  the  public  ballsy 
aheie  he  appeared  in  a  Venetian  dtmiino,  his  consort  being  aamaaked. 
Ob  one  occasion,  being  inflamed  with  vnne,  he  had  a  dispute  with  a 
Frendi  officer,  and  when  the  latter  replied  to  an  insulting  remark,  that 
he  nrast  forget  who  he  was,  he  replied,  '*  Je  sais  qne  vons  dtes  Fran^ais^ 
et  eela  snmt !"  Altogether,  the  Pretender  was  what  may  be  called  a 
''had  lot,"  for  though  he  recovered  slightly  in  1780,  it  waeonly  to  break 
out  into  fieah  excesses.  Even  when  he  went  to  die  theatre  he  would 
any  a  bottle  of  Cyprus  with  him,  and  at  one  of  the  aiasqued  balls  he 
insutod  on  dancing  a  muiaet  with  a  yonng  lady,  which  greatly  amused 
the  eompeny,  ae  kos  equerry,  Coont  Spada,  had  to  hold  him  under  the 
arms,  ^s  relations  to  his  wife  were  naturally  very  painful.  We  find, 
from  Sir  Horace  Mann,  that  he  ill-treated  her;  but  he  omits  to  add  what 
was  the  chief  cause  of  die  unpleasantness  between  them. 

Tslstcf  tbeCcntary.    By  John  SoUsski  and  Chadea  Edward  Stoart.    Cfr» 
»,v<^laML 
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In  the  aatumn  of  1777  Vittorio  Alfieri,  then  not  more  than  twenty 
years  of  age,  formed  the  acqaaiotance  of  the  Countess  of  Albany,  and 
the  acqaaintance  speedily  ripened  into  friendship.  At  that  period  the 
countess  seems  to  have  been  capable  of  arousing  a  powerful  impression 
in  the  heart  of  an  inflammable  Italian,  for,  as  Sir  W.  Wraxall  tells  us, 
'*  the  Countess  of  Albany  merited  a  more  agreeable  partner,  and  might, 
herself,  hare  graced  a  throne.  When  I  saw  her  at  Florence  (in  1779), 
though  she  had  been  long  married,  she  was  not  quite  twenty-seven  years 
of  age.  Her  person  was  formed  on  a  small  scale,  with  a  fair  complexion, 
delicate  features,  and  lively  as  well  as  attractive  manners."  It  was  evi- 
dent that  a  crisis  must  ensue  ere  long,  for  all  the  elements  were  collected 
on  the  scene:  a  passionate  poet,  a  young,  attractive  wife,  and  an  ageing 
husband,  whose  vices  it  was  impossible  to  veil.  There  are,  Von  Reumont 
tells  us,  two  portraits  still  existing  in  Florence,  representing  the  too 
unequal  couple.  Charles  Edward  is  not  to  be  recognised  as  the  same 
man:  he  has  lack-lustre  eyes,  hanging  cheeks  and  chin,  and  an  expres- 
fiion  half  vexed,  half  wearisome.  He  is  dressed  in  a  short  peruke,  a 
scarlet  coat  with  gold  facings,  the  ribbon  and  star  of  the  Garter,  and  a 
small  St  Andrew's  cross  in  his  button-hole. 

Sir  W.  Wraxall  describes  the  liaison  between  Alfieri  and  the  countess 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  us  believe  that  Charles  Edward  felt  no  annoy- 
ance at  the  Italian  custom  of  cicisbeism.  But  this  did  not  endure  long, 
and  a  crisis  at  length  arrived  in  the  life  of  the  married  pair,  of  which  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  poet's  exclusive  admiration  for  the  countess 
was  the  onief  incentive.  The  affair  is  so  fully  described  by  Horace 
Mann,  that  we  will  quote  his  letter.  Writing  from  Florence,  on  Decem- 
ber 12,  1780,  the  envoy  says: 

I  have  often  had  occasion  to  mention  to  your  lordship  the  irregular  behaviour 
of  the  Pretender,  but  a  late  instance  of  it  has  producedf  a  scene  last  Saturday  of 
which  it  is  my  duty  to  give  your  lordship  the  earliest  account.  Of  late,  the 
intemperance  of  his  behaviour,  especiallv  when  he  was  heated  with  wine  and 
stronger  liquors,  has  been  vented  upon  Ins  wife,  whom  he  has  for  a  long  time 
treated  in  the  most  indecent  and  cruel  manner.  On  St.  Andrew's-day — ^which 
he  has  always  celebrated  by  indulging  himself  in  drinking  more  than  usual,  he 
iU-treated  her  in  the  most  outrageous  manner,  by  the  most  abusive  language, 
and  beating  her,  and  at  night  by  ...  .  attempting  to  choke  her.  Her  screams 
roused  the  whole  family,  and  their  assistance  prevented  any  other  violence ;  but 
it  is  supposed  that  from  that  moment  she  determined  to  separate  from  him, 
though  she  concealed  her  intention  till  she  could  write  to  the  Cardinal  of  York, 
to  represent  the  affair  to  him,  and  receive  his  answer.  In  the  mean  while  she 
meditated  on  the  means  of  putting  it  in  execution.  The  cardinal's  answer  was 
conceived  in  terms  of  great  civility  and  compassion,  exhorting  her,  for  the 
honour  of  his  family,  to  bear  with  his  brother's  behaviour  as  long  as  she  could, 
but  promising  her  both  assistance  and  protection  in  case  she  should  be  obliged 
to  leave  him.  Fresh  instances  of  his  cruelty  making  her  think  herself  in  danger 
of  her  life,  she  meditated  on  the  means  of  putting  her  resolution  into  effect,  for 
which  purpose  she  made  her  case  privately  known  to  the  great-duke,  and  invited 
a  lady  of  her  acquaintance  to  breakfast  with  her  in  company  with  her  husband, 
as  she  had  often  done  before;  after  which,  he  proposed  to  the  ladies  to  take  the 
air  in  his  coach  as  usual,  and  the^r,  under  the  pretence  of  visiting  a  sort  of  con- 
vent, not  a  strict  cloister,  which  is  immediately  under  the  great-duchess's  pro- 
tection, induced  him  to  go  thither,  having  previously  engagea  a  gentleman  of  her 
acquaintance  to  be  there  to  hand  her  out  of  her  coach,  and  to  prevent  any  acts 
of  violence  that  might  ensue,  as  the  Pretender  always  carried  pistols  m  hb 
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pocket.  The  ladies  getting  first  into  the  convent,  the  door  was  immediately 
shut  and  barred,  to  prevent  the  Pretender's  going  in.  He  flew  into  a  violent 
passion,  demanding  nis  wife.  A  lady  of  the  court,  who  has  direction  of  that 
place,  in  the  name  of  the  great-dnchess  came  to  the  ^te  and  told  him  that  the 
Countess  Albania  had  put  herself  under  the  protection  of  the  great-duke,  and 
that  being  in  danger  of  her  life,  she  had  resolutely  determined  never  to  cohabit 
with  him  any  more.  Upon  which  he  returned  liome,  where  he  committed  the 
greats  extravagances,  and  has  since  declared  that  he  will  give  a  thousand 
lecchins  to  anybody  who  will  kill  the  gentleman  who  assisted  his  wife  on  that 
occasion.  He  likewise  had  the  foUv  to  say  publicly  that  he  knew  that,  b^  his 
majesty's  ordersy  I  had  given  several  thousand  zecchins  to  his  wife  to  administer 
a  potion.  ....  He  immediately  sent  Ciount  Spada,  his  gentleman,  to  the  ereat- 
duke  to  complain  of  what  had  happened,  and  to  demand  his  wife;  but  he  re- 
ceived a  very  unfavourable  answer.* 

The  cardinal  willingly  assented  to  give  his  sifter-in-Iaw  a  shelter,  and 
she  soon  after  quitted  Florence.  As  apprehensions  were  entertained  that 
her  husband  might  try  to  carry  her  off,  her  coach  was  escorted  by  armed 
horsemen,  and  Alfieri  and  Mr.  Gahagan,  in  disguise,  occupied  the  coach- 
box. The  countess  reached  Rome  in  perfect  safety.  She  temporarily 
resided  in  the  convent  of  the  Ursulines,  at  the  grate  of  which  Alneri  saw 
her  for  a  moment,  in  February,  1781.  When,  however,  the  Pope  gave 
her  permission  to  leave  the  convent,  and  reside  in  a  wing  of  the  caTdinal's 
town  palazzo,  the  poet  saw  the  lady  of  his  heart  with  tolerable  frequency. 
It  was  while  enjoying  this  happiness  that  Alfieri  resolved  to  prepare  an 
edition  of  his  tragedies  for  the  press,  and  one  of  them — the  '*  Antigone^ 
—was  performed  in  the  palace  of  the  Spanish  embassy,  before  an  audience 
of  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  Rome.  Alfieri  was  most  anxious  to 
secure  powerful  fnends,  for  his  Uaison  with  the  countess  had  become 
matter  of  town  talk,  and  he  foresaw  the  annoyances  and  torture  that  were 
preparing  for  him.     An  independent  circumstance  precipitated  events. 

Count  Albany  remained  in  Florence.  His  passion  at  his  wife's  flight, 
and  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  effected,  only  heightened  the  accursed 
mania  to  which  he  gave  entire  way.  He  tried  to  drown  his  misery,  and 
thus  destroyed  the  small  amount  of  health  and  strength  left  him.  His 
drunkenness  attained  such  a  pitch  that,  as  an  old  servant  of  his  brother 
said,  a  street  porter  could  not  beat  him.  The  consequences  might  be 
anticipated :  in  March,  1783,  he  was  taken  dangerously  ill,  and  on  the 
24th  he  received  supreme  unction.  Soon  after,  lus  brother,  the  cardinal, 
arrived  in  Florence,  and  Charles  Edward  told  him  his  story  about  the 
flight  of  the  countess,  and  said  that  the  cardinal  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
himself  for  giving  her  inciter.  Henry  Benedict,  who  seems  to  have  been 
eadly  sway«l,  thereupon  wrote,  soon  af^er,  that  Alfieri  was  the  sole  cause 
of  the  ever-to-be-Iamented  disunion  between  his  brother  and  his  wife. 
On  this  subject  Alfieri  writes  in  his  autobiography: 

Assuredly  I  will  not  here  offer  an  apology  for  the  mode  of  life  of  the  majority 
of  nuuried  women,  both  in  Rome  andf  the  whole  of  Italy.  I  merelv  say  that  the 
eondact  of  the  lady  in  question,  with  reference  to  myself,  was  much  more  within 
than  beyond  the  measure  of  what  is  universally  tolerated.  I  add  that  the  ii^^- 
tice  and  bad  behaviour  of  her  husband  towards  her  were  notorious  faets.    Still 

*  We  may  mention,  inddentally,  that  the  gentleman  who  assisted  the  countess 
was  an  Irishman  of  the  name  of  uabagan. 
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I  condode,  inoider  to  do  honour  to  the  truth,  that  husband  and  biother-inrlaw, 
and  their  priestly  adherents,  had  a  perfect  right  todiaapproyeof  my  too  Sequent 
imis,  although  the  bolder  Ime  of  iionour  was  never  transf^ireaaea.  I  am  only 
annoyed  that  il  waa  not  evangelieal  zeal»  but  the  effeet  of  selfish  inirigiie  and  low 
fevenge. 

In  tbis  atate  of  tbings  Alfieri  resolved  to  quit  Rome,  though  other 
writers  assert  that  he  received  an  order  to  quit  that  city  within  a  fort- 
Bight.  In  the  mean  while,  the  countess  spent  summer  and  autumn  at 
Genaano,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Lago  de  Nemi,  and  then  retmed  to  Rome, 
where  she  remained  till  1784^  wSsft  she  regained  her  libnty.  Charles 
Edward  eofosenled  to  a  aeparatiott.  This  was  mainly  brought  about  b/ 
Gustarnff  III.  of  Sweden,  then  trayelling  in  Italy,  mider  the  title  of 
Count  von  Haga.     Everyone  knows  the  sarcastic  verses  made  about  him : 

n  Conte  de  Haga, 
Tntto  Tcde, 
Poeo  intended 
EnoUa  paga. 

On  his  introduction  to  Charles  Edward,  the  king  offered  to  act  as 
mediator,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  at  once  entered  into  communica- 
tion with  the  countess  and  the  cardioal.  The  terms  of  the  separation 
were  soon  settled :  her  future  income  was  fixed  at  six  thousand  scudi, 
while  the  French  court  gave  her  an  annuity  of  sixty  thousand  francs. 
After  the  Pope  had  given  his  consent  to  a  separadon,  €L  mensd  et  tharOj 
Charles  Edward  signed  the  following  document : 

Neva  ChariB8,.roi  l^gttnne  de  la  Qrande  Bretagne :  svr  les  reprtentations  qui 
aooa  ont  M  faites  nar  Louise  Caiolme  Maximmenae  Emmanuei,  Prinoease  de 
Stolbergp  qtts,.i>our  bien  dea  raiaons,  elle  souhaiiait  demeurer  dans  an  ^loigne-^ 
ment  et  separation  de  notre  personne,  que  les  circonstancea  et  nos  malheuia 
rendaient  n^cessaues  et  utiles  pour  nous  deux;  et  consid^^uit  toutes  les  raisons 
qu'slle  nous  a  expose ;  nous  declarons  par  la  pr&ente  que  nous  donnons  notre 
eonsentement  Ubre  et  volontaire  k  cette  separation,  et  que  nous  lui  nermettons 
dores  en  avant  de  vivre  k  Rome,  ou  en  telle  autre  ville  qu'elle  jugera  le  plus  con- 
venable,  tel  ^tant  notre  bon  pkuair.  Pait  et  soelk  du  soeaade  nos  annes,  en  notre 
pakia  k  Floreaoe,  le  3  anil,  1784. 

i^piouv^  r&ritttie  et  le  contena  ei^desaua^ 

(L.  S.)  Chaues  R. 


1m  ihe  aimiiMr  e£  17M,  tiie  cetmttss  recei?ed  pemiasRm  to  leave  Roma 
for  Baden,  in  Arg9vieu  Alfieri,  we  need  not  iay,  waa  aoon  inlsrmed  of 
ihe  &ct,  and  the  pair  resided  for  a  couple  of  montha  a*  a  sedaded  villa 
Bear  Celmar.  They  mnained.  togetiier  two  happy  mendis^  during  whieb 
tiie  poet  wffote  hii ««  Am,**  his  **  Sephonisbe^*'  and  hie  '^Myxrha."  There 
they  parted  again,  lad  ihe  eeuntese  returned  to  Bologna^  aa  she  con- 
sidered it  her  duty  to  re«de  far  the  preeent  in  die  Statea  of  ihe  Church. 
In  the  following  autumn,  Alfieri  and  the  countess  met  again  at  Colmar, 
whence  the  latter  proceeded  alone  to  Paris.  In  ihe  following  year,  how- 
ever, they  visited  the  French  capital  together,  when  the  celebrated  firm 
of  Pierre  Didet,  the  eldev,  was  hringing  cot  Alfieri's  tragedies,  while 
Beaumasehaia'a  pwsss,  at  Keid,  waa  prodncnig  hia  mieeeilaneeua  works.  At 
the  close  of  1787»  the  countess  and  the  poet  took  up  their  pennanent 
residence  in  Parifl»  and  a  great  change  soon  after  took  place  in  the  lady's 
cbcumstances.    After  the  separation,  Charlea  Edwam  atiU  lemwied  at 
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TlannoB,  and  pnhMy  feeKng  how  thoroagfaly  alone  in  the  worid  he  wm, 
he  resolved  to  send  for  his  daughter,  i??ho  was  living  as  a  boarder  in  the 
Abbej  of  Meaux,  with  her  mother^  Clemenlina  Walkinsh&w.  When 
the  F^tender  had  seiMvated  £K>m  that  person,  he  gave  her  a  penaion,  httt 
iasiited  on  hev  a%D»g  a  docucDeni  that  no  narrkge  had  taken  place 
hafewecB  tiwm.  As  she  refused,  her  pension  was  shopped,  and  being  re^ 
dneed  to  extreme  poverty,  she  signed  the  document,  out  recalled  it  the 
next  Sgjy  though,  of  coarse,  too  late.  In  July,  1784,  Charles  Edward 
recognised  Lady  Charlotte  Stuart,  his  natural  daughter,  legitimised  her 
under  the  name  of  the  Duchess  of  Albany,  and  sent  for  her  to  Florence. 
She  was  at  that  time  one-and-thirty  years  of  age,  and  was  very  kindly 
Meenvd  l^  the  M^ility.  Soon  after  her  arrival,  ^e  Pretender  made  his 
win,  in  wfaveb  he  made  her  sole  hehress,  and  in  1785,  she  succeeded  in 
ncondliDg  the  eardtna]  with  hie  brother.  It  was  arranged  that  Charles 
Edward  shonid  remove  to  Rome,  and  he  left;  Florence  for  ever  on  Decem- 
ber 2.  He  dragged  en  there  for  two  years,  the  happiest  he  had  knowD 
finra  losig^tinie.     Of  these  yean  Von  Benmoot  says : 

We  must  not  regard  Charles  Edward  as  such  an  outcast  as  he  is  described  by 
oODteraporaries  who  had  an  interest  in  doing  so.  The  old  and  the  new  sorrows 
bad  broken  him,  and  he  had  sought  oUivion  in  an  unworthy  source ;  but  the 
noUe  spirit  of  his  yomth  had  not  utterly  died  out.  The  recollection  of  his  father- 
laud  aiid  his  friends  was  as  lively  in  him  as  ever.  Not  long  before  his  arrival  in 
Some,  a  iiiend  of  Charles  Fox,  Mr.  Qreathed,  bad  a  conversation  with  him. 
They  were  alone  in  the  prince's  house,  and  the  guest  tried  to  bring  the  conversa- 
tion round  to  Scotknd  and  the  '45.  At  first  Charles  Edward  would  not  go  into 
it,  for  the  recollection  evidently  saddened  him.  But  when  the  other  continued, 
he  seemed  to  throw  off  a  load ;  his  eye  sparkled,  his  features  became  unusually 
animated,  and  he  began  the  description  of  the  campaign  with  youtlrful  eaerey  r 
•poke  of  his  marches,  his  battles,  his  victories,  of  his  flight,  and  the  dangers  that 
sonoanded  him,  the  demoted  fideMty  of  his  Scotch  companioiis,  and  the  terrible 
Cite  so  many  of  them  met  with.  The  impression  which,  after  forty  years,  the  re^ 
collection  of  the  sufferings  of  friends  produced  on  him  was  so  powerful  that  his 
strength  deserted  him ;  his  voice  broke  down,  and  he  fell  senseless  on  the  floor* 
On  hearing  the  noise,  his  daughter  hurried  in.  ''What  is  this,  sir  ?"  she  ex- 
Anned.  "  I  am  certain  you  mive  been  talking  with  my  father  about  Scotland 
and  the  Bighhmds.  No  one  must  allude  to  those  subjects  in  bis  presence."  On 
aaothcr  ooeasion  Chttles  Edward  bnrit  into  tears  on  hearing  the  affecting 
nekMly  of  '^Locbaler  no  moBe !"  which  hi»  nnfbrtmiate  followers  had  sung  in 
paon. 

On  Janaary  8,  1798,  he  had  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  on  the  SOlh  of  llie 
wmm  vaofaAt  bf^Mthed  his  lost  si^h  in  the  presence  of  hie  daughter,  who 
eloaed  kb  eyes.  He  was  buried  m  his  brother's  cfanrefa,  at  Fnweati,  with 
ngid  honours.  The  Dudiess  of  Albany  did  not  long  survive  her  unhappy 
fii&er :  she  died  o»  the  14th  November  of  the  ensuing  year  at  Bologna. 

The  cooniesa  was  now  free,  and  Sir  William  Wrazalt  gives  a  graphic 
aeeennt  ef  her  household  in  Fans.  In  one  of  the  rooms  was  a  throne,  with 
the  arms  of  Great  Britain  over  it,  and  all  the  pkte  bore  the  same  insignia. 
While  the  guests  addressed  her  as  Countess  of  Albany,  her  servants 
always  employed  the  word  mi^esty.  Boyal  honoum  weie  also  paid  by  the 
nnns  of  the  convent  she  visited  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Her  house  was 
tte  galherngof  all  eekbritiee  of  birt^  fashion,  and  talent.  Amonp  these 
WM  Beaomarehma,  whe^  in  Febraaiy,  1791,  read  his  play,  '^^La  M^ 
GoopaUe,"  to  a  dMnguished  party  in  the  drawing-room.    On  this  oe^^ 
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casion  Beaumarchais  wrote  so  characteristic  a  letter  that  we  cannot  but 
make  room  for  it : 

"HfiT^AiTB  LA  CoMTESSEj—Puisqne  Tons  voules  absolument  entendre  mon  tr^s 
s^y^re  ouyra^e,  je  ne  puis  pas  m'y  opposer ;  mais  faites  one  observation  arec 
moi :  qnand  je  veiuc  rire,  e'est  aux  Eclats ;  s'il  faut  plenrer,  c'est  aox  sanglots. 
Je  n'y  comiais  de  milieu  que  I'ennui.  Admettez  done  qui  yous  voudrez  a  la  lecture 
de  mardi,  mais  ^cartez  les  cceurs  us^s,  les  ames  dess^to,  aui  prennent  en  piti^ 
oes  douleurs  ^ue  nous  trouvons  si  Micieuses.  Ges  gens-Ui  ne  sont  bons  qu'^ 
parler  revolution.  A^ez  quelques  femmes  sensibles,  des  homines  pour  qui  le 
coeur  n'est  pas  une  chim^re^  et  puis  pleurons  Ik  plein  canaL  Je  vous  promets  ce 
douloureux  plaisir. 

In  1790  the  countess  visited  England  with  Alfieri,  and  kept  a  journal 
of  the  accidents  and  incidents  that  occurred  to  her  in  that  country.  The 
most  remarkable  event,  however,  was  certainly  an  audience  granted  her 
by  George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte  on  May  19.  Horace  Walpole 
wrote  a  letter  to  Miss  Berry  about  it,  in  which  he  declares  that  the  world 
has  been  turned  topsy-turvy  since  the  Pope  was  burnt  in  effigy  in  PaiiSy 
Madame  Dubarry  dined  with  the  lord  mayor,  and  the  widow  of  the 
Pretender  was  presented  to  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain.  The  foUowino^ 
winter  was  spent  by  the  couple  in  Paris,  but  at  last  they  found  it  higb 
time  to  escape  from  the  consequences  of  the  Revolution.  On  the  18th 
August  they  contrived  to  get  out  of  the  doomed  city  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  Two  days  later  they  would  surely  have  been  arrested  aa 
aristos,  and  probably  have  been  victims  of  the  Septembriseurs.  Their 
house,  as  it  was,  was  plundered,  and  Alfieri*s  splendid  library  carried  o£P. 
After  a  journey  through  Europe  the  countess  and  Alfieri  arrived  at 
Florence^  where  they  permanently  settled  down. 

Among  the  most  intimate  friends  of  the  countess  at  Florence  were  the 
Countess  of  Besborough,  sister  of  the  celebrated  Georgina  of  Devon- 
riiire,  and  Lady  Webster,  afterwards  wife  of  Lord  Holland.  Among 
her  male  friends  was  Fabre,  the  French  artist,  who  gave  her  lessons  in 
drawing,  and  remained  her  intimate  friend  to  the  last.  At  this  period^ 
too,  the  countess's  pecuniary  resources  began  to  improve,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  French  despotism,  as  Alfieri  tells  us,  which,  after  the 
peace  of  Lun^ville,  put  a  stop  to  the  bankrupt  paper-money  in  Italy,  so 
that  'at  length  gold  arrived  from  Rome  instead  of  bills.  She  derived 
the  greater  portion  of  her  income  from  her  brother-in-law,  but  the 
French  and  Roman  revolutions  had  done  his  fortune  serious  injury.  All 
that  was  left  him  was  the  produce  of  his  Spanish  benefices,  which 
brought  him  in  14,000  scudi,  which  suffered  a  terrible  discount  through 
being  paid  in  paper.  And  out  of  this  small  revenue  he  was  bound  to 
pay  4000  scudi  to  his  sister-in-law,  3000  to  the  mother  of  his  deceased 
niece,  and  1500  for  pensions  awarded  by  his  father  and  brother.  Under 
these  ciroumstances  the  British  Government  came  to  his  assistance,  and 
promised  to  pay  him  4000/.  a  year  for  life : 

And  the  last  prince  of  Damley's  house  shall  own 
His  debt  of  gratitude  to  Brunswick's  throne. 

Simultaneously  with  this  piece  of  good  fortune,  which  secured  the  coun- 
tess's pension,  Alfieri's  Piedmontese  income  began  to  be  regularly  paid. 
Hence  they  were  able  to  buy  horses  of  iikm  own  instead  of  usmg  <<a 
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paltry  hired  eoaoh,"  and  could  live  respectably  if  not  brilliaaily.  Bat 
we  fancy  that  the  oounteM  had  some  trouble  with  her  poetical  fhend^for 
he  began  to  grow  yery  cranky  with  advancing  yean,  and  his  repeated 
attacks  of  gout  compelled  him  to  employ  a  regimen  which  undermined 
his  constitution*  He  said  once,  *'  If  my  stomach  could  write  my  historTy 
it  would  call  me  dirtily  avaricious."  In  this  way  he  became  very  weak, 
and  felt  that  he  had  not  long  to  live.  His  forebodings  were  correct: 
in  the  autumn  of  1803  he  had  a  fresh  attack  of  gout,  which,  through  a 
mistake  of  the  physician,  flew  to  his  chest,  and  on  the  morning  of  Octo- 
ber 8th  he  died,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  a^e.  De  Chateaubriand, 
while  paanng  through  Florence  for  Rome,  saw  the  great  Italian  poet  in 
his  coffin.  The  countess,  whom  he  had  made  his  universal  legatee,  did 
all  in  her  power  to  honour  his  memory ;  within  a  year  of  his  death  she 
commenced  the  publication  of  his  posthumous  memoirs,  while  Canova 
was  commissioned  to  honour  the  great  deceased  by  a  work  of  his  own 
hand,  which  was  erected  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce. 

When  the  Cardinal  York  died,  in  1807,  the  countess,  who  thus  lost  a 
considerable  portion  of  her  income,  wrote  to  George  III.,  telling  him  of 
the  circumstance,  and  government  at  once  settled  on  her  a  pension  of 
1600Z.  a  year,  his  majesty  at  the  same  time  expressing  a  regret  that 
''  the  demands  unavoidably  made  upon  him  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
treanng  and  calamitous  situation  of  so  many  sovereignhouses  of  Europe, 
so  nearly  connected  with  his  majesty,  should  preclude  him  from  extend- 
ing the  allowance  solicited  by  the  Countess  of  Albany  beyond  the  sum 
above  stated."  With  her  income  thus  secured,  the  countess  lived  a  venr 
pleasant  life,  and  would  have  continued  to  do  so,  had  not  the  French 
police  begun  to  get  alarmed  at  her  soirees,  where  all  the  best  people 
met,  but  were  offensive  to  the  French  despot  on  account  of  their  openly 
avowed  Lorraine  tendencies.  In  the  summer  of  1809  the  countess 
received  a  polite  intimation  that  she  was  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  Paris. 
Of  course  she  went,  but  very  unwillingly  so,  and  was  very  politely 
received.  As  her  travelling  companion,  Fabre  tells  us,  <<  The  reception 
given  her  was  highly  flattering.  The  Emperor  certainly  said  to  her, 
though  jestingly,  that  he  knew  all  about  her  influence  over  Florentine 
society,  and  that  she  stood  in  the  way  of  his  intended  fusion  of  the 
Tuscans  and  the  French.  For  this  reason  he  had  invited  her  to  settle  in 
Paris,  where  she  would  find  easier  opportunities  for  satisfying  her  incli- 
nations for  art."  This  compulsory  residence  in  Paris  lasted  fifteen 
months,  when  she  ^aJteringly  asked  permission  to  return  to  her  beloved 
Florence,  and  it  was  immediately  conceded.  It  was  in  that  city  that 
Lamartine,  then  a  lad  of  nineteen,  formed  the  lady's  acquaintance,  and 
most  of  our  readers  will  have  read  his  description  of  her.  How  utterly 
he  misunderstood  the  character  of  Alfieri  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
passage :  **  He  died  of  ill-temper,  a  sad  end  for  a  person  who  was  con- 
nder^  a  great  man.  He  was,  however,  no  great  man:  he  was  a  great 
declaimer  in  verse,  a  great  humorist  in  prose.  There  was  nothing  truly 
great  about  him,  save  his  passion  for  liberty  and  his  love.  At  that  time 
I  was  under  the  illusion  of  his  character  and  genius.  My  readers  must 
pardon  my  youth."  We  think,  mutato  nomine^  that  this  description  is 
better  suited  to  the  writer  himself  than  to  Alfieri,  who  is  universally 
allowed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  poets. 
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Another  eelebratod  maa  viio  fiwqueoitly  vinted  the  oomateM  was  ntol 
Louis  Coariar,  wbose  roemQittbie  blot  of  ink  oa  the  nuuuMciipt  of  LoDgw 
eneated  suefa  a  tpenuradous  Bcandal  in  Florenee.  Amomg  Ui  woi4c«  will 
be  found  mi  totevestini^  paper  called  '<  Coaveieatioa  ehes  la  Cemtowp 
Albany,''  the  tint  of  a  aeEies  be  had  intended  te  wike.  The  cewites 
was  a  good  firiend  to  hiiB«  and  was  often  of  great  assistaaae  to  bun  in  hie 
oMNiaiaiy  difficaltjaa.  Another  remarkable  charaetor  who  haunted  her 
boose  was  Ugo  Foacdo,  so  well  knowa  at  a  later  date  in  this  country,  and 
of  whom  Cyms  Bedding  gives  sueh  an  interesting  afooaat  in  his  *<  Fifij 
Ymn*  fieooUeotbas." 

After  the  overthrow  «f  the  Napoleonides  and  the  setnm  of  the  Grand- 
Duke  of  Tasoany*  the  oounteas  nu^e  an  attempt  to  obtain^the  payment  of 
her  pension  from  the  French  govemmeat,  which  had,  of  coarse,  heen  sns- 
pended  during  the  Bevolution  and  the  Empire,  but  was  unsBseessfiil.  She 
did  not  want  it,  however,  for  her  mode  of  liviog  was  unpretending,  and  she 
led  a  yery  regular  Ufe.  At  all  seasons,  when  the  weather  permitted  i^ 
she  went  out  walking  at  an  early  hour.  She  walked  alone^  mr  everybody 
in  Florence  knew  her,  in  her  large  hat  and  shawl,  with  her  hold  footfall^ 
and  her  arms  frequently  stuck  akimbo.  On  returning  home,  the  eonntees 
proceeded  to  her  library,  for  she  was  a  diligent  student,  and  fond  of 
makins^  glossaries  oa  the  text.  She  also  left  behind  her  a  large  number 
of  analyses  of  bodts  she  had  read.  At  the  same  time  she  kept  up  aa 
enormous  oorre^ndenoe  with  ail  the  leading  taea  of  the  aga.  She  paid 
but  few  visits,  and  never  invited  to  dianer  more  diaa  two  or  dtf ee  of  her 
most  intimate  friends. 

Her  house,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  gathering  place  of  celebrutiee  of 
all  ages.  It  is  impossible  to  mention  all  here,  but  we  will  devote  a  few 
lines  to  a  lady  who  had  a  •considerable  opinion  of  herself,  fiest  qnoting 
Von  Beumont's  verdict  upon  her,  which  is  an  admirable  critieiam: 

A.  later  acquaintance  was  Sydney  Lady  Morgan.  This  lady  has  been  valued 
far  too  highly,  and  ranged  much  too  low.  In  a  literary  epoou,  when  the  shal- 
lowest lioeralism  made  a  fortune,  becsase  the  bitterness  of  the  first  revola- 
tion  was  half  forgotten  or  only  known  by  hearsay,  and  that  of  the  new  revolu^ 
tion  had  not  yet  been  tasted,  her  books  on  France  and  Italy  created  considerate 
sensation.  People  had  been  so  long  without  any  inner  literature  of  tbe  latter 
country,  that  they  eagerly  took  up  a  book  which  was  half  a  description  of  a  tour, 
half  memoirs.  A  mass  of  superficial  opinions  was  regarded  as  dee^  political 
wisdom,  common  art-chatter  as  aesthetics,  and  readers  were  pleased  with  all  the 
revelations  which  the  reckless  indiscretion  of  the  author  made,  in  which  per- 
sonal, social,  and  ]X)Utical  relations  were  served  up  with  equally  compromising 
talkativeness.  While,  then,  these  books  are  not  in  many  respects  praiseworthy 
si^  of  the  times,  and  often  not  at  all  ladylike,  with  all  their  defects  they  con- 
tam  much  that  interests.  The  lively  wit,  the  shazp  and  practical  gift  of  ob- 
servation, in  spite  of  the  tendency  to  superficiality,  crop  out  of  the  desert  of 
common-place  twaddle. 

According  to  her  own  account  in  the  **  Book  of  the  Boudoir,''  Sydney 
Lady  Morgan  was  an  ever  welcome  guest  at  the  house  of  the  countea, 
and  we  can  pardon  the  vanity  conUined  in  her  remark  to  Thomas  Moore» 
that  she  was  "  led  to  the  seat  quito  as  the  queen  of  the  room,"  when  we 
learn  that  the  Countess  of  Albany,  who  never  paid  a  visit  to  private  per' 
sons,  and  never  left  her  palace  on  the  Arno  except  for  the  En^sh 
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anbaaaidofr'fl  or  Ae  gfMnd-duWs,  omdMcended  to  pi^  a  laomrag  can  on 
Sydney  Lady  Morgan.     To  quote  the  lady's  own  acoomt : 

The  Countess  of  Albany  could  be  the  most  agreeable  woman  in  the  world,  and 
upon  the  occasion  of  this  flattering  visit  she  was  so.  She  could  also  be  the  most 
disagreeable;  for,  like  most  great  ladies^  her  temper  was  uncertain,  and  her 
natural  hauteaz;,  when  not  subdued  by  her  brilliaat  ourstB  of  good  hsimour,  was 
occasionally  extEemely  revolting.  Still  she  lored  what  is  viSgarly  called'  fun. 
and  no  wit  or  sally  of  humour  could  oSeod  her. 

Here,  again,  is  the  account  of  another  intenrieir,  and  of  what  Sydney 
Lady  Morgan  calls  by  its  real  title: 

We  had  reedved  very  «arly  letters  from  London*  wkh  the  aeoouat  of  the 
king's  death.  I  was  stepping  into  the  carriage  to  pay  ^"iumft  d'Aibany  a 
monnng  viait  when  they  arrired,  and  I  had  still  the  letters  in  my  hand  on 
entering  the  library  of  the  rez-de-chauss^,  where  I  found  her  alonc^  and  writing 
when  I  suddenly  exdaimed,  with  a  Prench  theatrical  air : 

''Orande  princesse,  dont  les  torts  tout  un  peuple  d^pioif^ 
Je  yiens  vous  Tannoncer:  Tusurpateur  est  mort!'* 

"What  usurper?"  asked  Madame  d'Aibany,  not  a  little  surprised,  and  not  a 
little  amused.  "Madame,  TElecteur  de  Handyre  a  cess^  de  Tivre!"  The 
mauvaise  plaisanterie  was  taken  in  good  part ;  for,  truth  to  tell,  though  the 
Countess  d'Aibany  always  spoke  in  terms  of  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  royal 
family,  and  felt  (or  affected)  an  absolute  passion  for  his  present  majestjr,  whose 
picture  she  had,  she  was  always  well  pleased  that  others  should  consider  her 
claims  to  the  rank  of  queen  as  legitimate,  of  which  she  entertained  no  doubt. 
She,  howerer,  affected  no  respect  for  a  husband  whom,  living,  she  had  despised 
for  his  Tices  and  hated  for  his  cruelty^ 

Through  lack  of  space  we  will  confine  our  attention  solely  to  the 
Eagitsh  oelebritiee  who  called  in  at  the  countess's  house.  First,  we  have 
the  Dochefls  of  Devonshire,  whose  beauty  aroused  the  admiration  of  all 
Europe^  and  who  resided  at  Rome,  as  the  devoted  friend  of  Cardinal 
ConsalvL  Her  last  letter,  written  to  her  ^  cara  EegiQa»"  as  she  called 
the  Countess  of  Albany,  five  days  before  her  deaths  has  been  pneserved, 
and  we  wish  we  had  space  for  it  here.  It  will  be  found,  however,  in  Von 
Reomont's  admirable  biography,  to  which  we  have  before  referred.  There, 
too,  was  seen  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Haraslton,  whose  beauty  and 
grace  attracted  the  greatest  attention  wherever  she  sojourned  in  Italy. 
One  of  the  aneedotes  this  lady  used  to  tell  is  worth  quoting,  as  a  side- 
pieoe  to  Talleyrand's  wife  and  "  le  bonhonune  Venm:edi."  On  a  Mr. 
JoDQS  being  annonnced  in  a  Roman  salon.  Cardinal  Caccia  Pialti  asked, 
with  charming  simplicity,  whether  he  were  any  relation  to  the  celebrated 
Tom  Jones  ?  The  Countess  of  Jersey,  too^  was  an  honoured  guest,  whom 
Madame  de  Stafil  xeoommended  as  "  la  plus  jolie  et  Tune  des  plus  agreables 
personnes  de  TAngleteme."  In  these  salons  Lady  Charlemont,  Lady 
billon,  Lady  Grenville  Temple,  and  others,  distinguished  by  birth  or 
beauty,  met  others  whose  names  have  gone  far  beyond  fc^hionable  curcles. 
Of  such  was  Mrs.  Somerville,  who  still  lives  in  Florence^  as  admirable  for 
her  learning  as  she  is  estimable  in  private  life  for  her  modest  simplicity. 
Socfa,  too,  were  the  Misses  Berry^  whose  renuniscences  eztendea  from 
Horace  Walpole  and  Madame  du  Deffand  down  to  the  latest  days,  and 
comprised  both  English  and  French  society.   Among  the  passix^  yisitOES 
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to  the  countess's  salons,  we  will  just  mention  Byron,  Shelley,  Leigh  Hunt, 
Trelawney,  Samuel  Rogers,  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  and  ^' Anastasius'* 
Hope,  whom  Madame  de  Sta6l  introduced  by  the  foUomdng  letter,  written 
at  Coppet,in  1816: 

K'est-il  pas  vrai,  ma  souyendne,  que  tous  mepardomiez  de  yous  envoyer 
encore  de  nonyeaox  sujets — Monsienr  et  Madame  Hope  P  Monsieur  Hope  est 
nn  homme  tr^  instmit,  Uhs  connaissear  dans  les  beanx-arts,  et  sa  femme  est 
aussi  jolie  que  gracieuse.  Faites,  je  yoos  prie,  que  le  premier  jour  ils  croient  jk 
yotre  bonte  pour  moi ;  quand  yous  les  aurez  connus,  yous  les  aimerez  pour  euz. 

The  health  of  the  countess  had  always  been  good,  and  she  passed  her 
seventieth  birthday  without  being  attacked  by  the  failings  of  old  a^. 
In  1823,  howeyer,  traces  of  dropsy  began  to  be  visible;  but  she  fought 
against  it,  and  still  took  exercise.  Towards  the  beginning  of  1824,  how- 
ever, she  had  a  serious  fever,  and  fell  into  a  dangerous  condition.  She 
prepared  for  death  with  the  utmost  calmness,  and  the  sorrowful  event 
took  place  on  January  29,  1824,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  her  age. 


FIYE  MONTHS  IN  A  FEENCH  PINE  EOEEST. 


There  is  a  charming  nook  in  the  department  of  '*  la  Gironde"  but 
little  known  by  the  English,  famed  though  they  be  for  ubiquity.  Its  | 
merits  as  a  spring  residence  are  so  great,  and  so  unknown,  that  it  is  a  | 
thousand  pities  not  to  spread  them  broadcast  We  must  try  to  make  up  , 
for  the  deBciency,  premising  that  no  words  of  ours  can  do  '^  Arcachon^*  , 
justice. 

'<  Well,  it  must  be  a  precious  out-of-the-way  place,  that  Arcacbon," 
we  can  imagine  the  reader  saying,  <<  for  I  never  even  heard  the  name 
before." 

Possibly.  But  do  you  never  find  your  geographical  knowledge  at  fault, 
may  I  ask  p  Can  you  stand  the  hard  test,  for  instance,  of  the  American 
war,  withouut  reference  to  a  map  ?  We  must  confess  to  have  been  sunk 
in  the  depths  of  the  most  lamentable  ignorance  as  to  its  whereabouts, 
even  at  Bordeaux;  but  then  we  never  were  geographers:  we  have  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that  the  hbtoric  child  who  considered  <<  Egypt  the 
capital  of  Paris"  must  have  been  our  progenitor. 

However,  we  committed  ourselves  with  implicit  fsdth  to  Bradshato, 
and,  under  its  guidance,  found  ourselves  at  Arcachon  one  gloomy,  wild, 
January  evening,  about  seven  p.m.  We  quitted  Bordeaux  by  the  trsin 
that  leaves  for  Bayonne  and  Pou,  at  4.30,  successfully  triumphed  over 
the  difficulties  of  ^'Lamothe*'  junction,  and  were  whirled  away  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  for  nearly  three  hours,  before  finally  reaching 
our  journey's  end. 
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ArcachoDy  thirty  yean  ago,  consisted  of  some  half-dozen  fishermen's 
hofeh ;  now  it  is  as  pretty  a  village  as  France  can  produce  anywhere. 
Nestled  in  its  fostering  pines,  it  thrives  apace;  and  can  boast  now  of  four 
hotels,  a  town-hall,  and  numerous  shops.  The  latter  are,  I  must  con- 
fess, in  winter  at  least,  rather  short  of  contents,  beyond  the  necessaries 
of  life.  But  what  rose  is  without  a  thorn  ?  certainly  not  so  pretty  a 
rose  as  Arcachon ;  and  at  La  Teste,  five  minutes'  distance  by  rail, 
endless  superfluities  of  life  are  obtainable.  "  Marie  MoutonV  shop,  alone, 
can  provide  yon  with  almost  anything,  from  early  violets  to  scarlet 
flannel ;  and  if  ^^  Mademoiselle  Ad^le,"  in  addition,  is  not  sufficient  for 
yoor  wants,  we  can  only  say  you  are  very  hard  to  -please.  Sabots, 
fiieries — as  the  maids  call  them — and  breviaries,  form  quite  a  happy 
femily  together  in  her  house  at  La  Teste.  She  has,  as  she  says  her- 
self, '^  un  peu  de  tout.**  The  difficulty  would  be  to  manage  to  avoid 
suiting  yourself  in  her  endless  variety. 

The  sceneiT  of  parts  of  the  forest,  which  stretches  away  behind  Ar- 
cachon, inland,  in  one  long,  unbroken  green,  for  forty  miles,  is  quite 
lovely.  Arbutus,  of  growth  almost  equal  to  Killamey,  forms  the  under- 
wood, in  conjunction  with  several  varieties  of  heath.  The  ^'  mediter- 
lanean,"  with  its  sweet  spikes  of  pinkish  lilac  blossom,  is  often  found 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  high ;  and  a  profusely-blowing  white  heath  is  a 
mass  of  blossom  from  the  middle  of  February.  Above  all  tower  the 
pines,  in  every  picturesque  attitude ;  some  of  gigantic  stature^  like  the 
sons  of  Anak,  most  of  apparently  about  forty  years'  growth. 

There  is  an  obelisk  erected  in  the  forest,  near  La  Teste,  on  which 
the  curious  may  see  recorded,  in  marble  letters,  that  the  forest  was  begun 
to  be  planted  by  Louis  XVL,  in  1783,  and  continued  by  Louis  XVIIL, 
in  1818,  who  erected  the  obelisk  to  his  brother's  memory.  It  must  be 
a  profitable  possession,  that  forest,  as  the  turpentine  and  resin  produced 
by  each  tree  averages  yearly  about  one  shilling  and  sixpence  of  our 
money.  M.  Emile  Pereira  owns  part  of  it,  but  the  principal  proprietor 
is  die  Crown. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  scenery  that  the  railway  passes 
through  between  Bordeaux  and  Arcachon.  From  Lamothe  it  be- 
comes interesting  from  historical  associations,  as  at  almost  every  point 
one  is  reminded  of  the  famous  '<  Captaux  de  Buch."  Not  far  from  La- 
mothe itself  was  the  Priory  of  Comprian,  to  which  they  contributed  so 
laigdy  in  days  of  yore,  as  it  was  the  favourite  burying-place  of  the  lords 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  At  "  Le  Teich,"  a  station  nearer  Arcachon, 
is  to  be  seen  the  home  of  the  last  of  the  Captaux  de  Buch,  in  the  Cha- 
teau de  Ruat,  now  owned  by  M.  Adrien  Festugi^re ;  but  at  La  Teste, 
the  last  station  before  Arcachon,  the  interest  culminates ;  for  to  an  ar- 
chaeologist and  antiquarian  it  possesses  great  charms.  La  Teste,  still 
called  "  La  Teste  de  Buch,"  was  the  head-quarters  of  those  fiEtmous 
chieftains,  who  have  left  such  a  name  behind  them  in  the  annals  of 
France  and  England.  The  whole  of  the  surrounding  territory  belonged 
to  them,  and  as  lately  as  the  year  1820,  remains  of  their  formidable 
eastle  were  to  be  seen.  The  hill  on  which  it  was  situated,,  behind  the 
pfesent  church,  is  still  pointed  out  by  the  peasantry.  If  we  may  believe 
Andr^  Favyn,  a  city  was  founded  on  the  site  of  the  present  La  Teste  de 
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Bach,  nearly  iliree  handrad  ymri  before  Clakty  which  took  the  name  of 
^  BdoSy"  and  became  the  eeat  of  a  biahopne  in  more  modem  tiine% 
Aongh  it  was  boned  hj  the  gradoal  encnmcfaing  of  the  sands,  centnriei 
before  the  present  town  existed,  which  latter  can  date  back  in  some 
parts  to  the  twelfth  centoiy,  and  is  a  town  of,  we  ihotdd  imagine,  some 
four  thousand  inhabitants. 

But  to  return  to  Aroachon  and  its  many  merits.  The  dtmate  of 
die  forest  is  pecnliarly  suitable  for  those  invalids  who  Bo£Eer  from 
diseases  of  the  chest  and  lungs.  The  air  being  impregnated  with 
the  reeinons  turpentine,  erery  breath  inhaled  is  medicated,  and  it  qvile 
acts  as  a  charm-  in  some  oases.  The  thermometer  marks  from  six  to 
eight  degrees  higher  in  the  shelter  of  ^  forest,  to  what  it  does  on  the 
strand,  at  the  same  period  of  the  day.  Very  little  rain  folk  at  Aroachoa 
*^the  sky  there  is  not  gi?eD  to  weepbg-^and  the  soil  is  dry  and  san^* 
The  cutting  east  wind,  too,  that  bSte  noire  of  invalids,  does  not  prerail ; 
when  it  does  come,  it  is  oertainly  not  cutting,  but  a  reformed  character, 
actually  doing  good  instead  of  harm  by  its  soft  balmy  breath.  No ; 
that  heartless  fiend  that  stalks  abroad  in  Great  Britain  in  the  spring, 
shriTelling  op  the  very  marrow  in  the  bones  of  his  wretched  riotims,  de- 
coyed out  of  doors  by  a  delusive  sun,  is  fortunately  not  omnipresent^ 
Ah !  poor,  trembling,  neuralg^a*stricken  sufferers  from  his  mo^lese 
grasp,  take  our  advice,  and  go  to  Arcachon  :  we  sneak  from  experience^ 
Revile  him  there  at  your  ease ;  revel  in  abuse,  and  he  oan*t  punish  yon. 
He  deserves  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  hard  words  yon  can  give  lum  for 
the  cruelties  he  perpetrates  every  spring.  Go — ^firom  revenge,  if  it  were 
nothing  else — ^to  deprive  him  of  his  prey.  If  yon  have  an  eye  for  the 
picturesque,  Arcachon  will  rejoice  your  heart.  The  houses  are  mostly 
built  after  the  model  of  Swiss  chMets  and  Indian  bungalows,  the  walls 
generally  coloured  lilac  or  pink,  the  deep  verandahs  «nd  carved  wood- 
work of  the  outside  galleries  setting  them  off  immensely.  And  watch  that 
knot  of  women  coming  home  from  oyster-dredging — ^how  they  would  re- 
joice a  painter's  heart !  Immense  boots  to  the  knee,  full  scariet  knicker- 
bockers, gay  '^foulards*'  stoeaming  (the  only  feminine  characteristic  by 
the  way),  and  veiy  likely  a  shephe^  or  two  from  the  *<  Landes,"  wrapped 
in  sheepskins,  majestically  perdied  on  stilts,  trying  to  negotiate  an  ex- 
change between  egge  and  oysters,  and  making  pigmies  of  the  women 
beside  them. 

Footsore  though  we  were  the  day  after  onr  arrival,  returning  from  a 
pilgrimage  in  eeitfeh  of  an  eligible  '^  maison  partieuli^c^,*'  we  never  more 
folly  realised  the  old  truism,  that  "  when  the  eye  is  gladdened,  the  body 
rejoices."     On  every  side  there  was  something  to  stop  and  admire. 

The  hotels  being,  nnfortunatelv,  all  near  the  sea,  are  not  fovourably 
situated  for  invalids,  who  dionld  be  as  much  in  the  forest  as  possible :  so, 
nolens  volenSy  we  had  to  go  house-hunting.  We  had  hardly  progressed 
fifty  jmtdsj  before  we  were  swooped  down  upon  by  the  landlady  of  a  rival 
hotel,  who  evidently  looked  on  any  English  stranded  on  the  beach  at 
Arcachon  as  her  lawfol  prey,  and  insisted  on  taking  us  through  her 
rooms.     ^'  She  guUe  understood  the  care  of  English"  (as  if  we  were  a 

Kries  of  wild  beast,  to  be  approached  with  caution).  <*  She  had  had  two 
glish  gentlemen  staying  in  hw  house,  for  whom  she  had  made  choco- 
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kia  eTcvy  evening.  Tea  was  'fort  dangereoz*'  JSsr  roome  feo«d  the 
00  firef^ken  -were  quite  wuiecessary.  Ah,  the  faeei  ef  a  fiie  wm 
smvhoiesoaie."  We  wtK^  howfnmPf  proof  to  her  UeodisIttMiitB, 
ek,  OB  kaving  her,  that  o<or  moral  courage  bad  aerar  baen  auffi- 
cwntlj  appreciated  la  England.  We  wandored  on  till  we  eaue  te  ahonie 
mtb  a  piid:  eupola,  oat  of  which  the  **  gardteaae"  rmhed  at  we  paased. 
<<TeBes,"  her  hooae  had  eoantleai  adrantagM  ;  ii  waa  bath  ta  the /ami 
and  em  the  thore,  so  that  it  eosslNDed  the  double  advantages  of  forest 
si&nate  and  sea-bathing.  We  oif  eoarse  coald  not  dine  in  the  salen  (theie 
was  but  one  sitting-room),  but  we  would  have  ear  ehoiee  of  dkiiag  either 
in  the  verandah,  or  andar  4ie  aoacias  in  the  gardea,  ia  an  <<  embrage 
dflicieaz.''  Going  without  dinner  tiU  Mmy,  or  dsning  andar  leafltfs 
acacias  in  January,  we  leit  wtmld  be  a  devbt^  pleosare  ;  we  shuddered, 
in  spirift  at  least,  at  the  idea  of  the  draoehts  of  the  verandah,  and  sea- 
bathing at  that  season  was,  we  aie  sore,  Migfatful,  bat  stiU,  it  mUj^kt  not 
soit  us  exactly.  Well,  we  woald  think  about  it ;  and  with  difficulty  got 
away,  feeling  that  we  were  considered  extraordinarily  eccentric,  even  for 
English,  to  reject  such  proffered  advantages.  However,  we  did  at  last 
geta  perieetioii  g£  a  boose,  and  went  bac^  to  the  hotel  ioyfitL 

House  rent  is  not  dear  yet  at  Arcachon.  For  one  hundred  francs  a 
month  you  can  get  a  six  or  eight-roomed  house,  well  situated,  &irly  far* 
idshed,  and,  like  all  the  houses,  very  dean.  When  a  private  house  is  taken, 
it  is  always  the  custom  to  hire  linen  and  table  neeessaiiae  from  the 
gardiens,  who  can  provide  all  your  wants  in  that  way  for  a  very  moderate 
chaige ;  and  if  they  live  in  the  house,  which,  however,  is  not  always  the 
ease,  they  could  probably  cook  for  yoa  ako^  which  saves  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  in  searching  for  an  *'  artiste"  elsewhere. 

The  pride  onr  servants  took  at  forming  part  of  an  £a|^ish  "  ss^age," 
and  the  airs  of  superiority  they  assumed  thereupon  over  their  uneatployed 
feUowa,  provided  us  with  a  never-faihnf  fund  of  aasuscaieiit,  and  was,  of 
eoorse,  immensely  gratifying  to  our  facings. 

The  Axoachonais  always  convene  in  patois  among  themselfes,  but  can 
all  speak  French,  of  more  at  less  puxtty*  The  mysteries  of  English, 
however,  ^ey  have  not  yet  mastered,  and  looked  upon  in  with  singular 
ifq»eet  for  being  able  to  speak  it,  oblivious  of  the  fiaot  that  it  was  our 
native  tongue.  They  apparently  drew  th«r  idea  <^  its  jaw-beeaking  capa- 
l»Iities  fr^m  watching  M.  Fillioux,  the  apothecary  (the  only  person  in  the 
community  who  ''owned  a  little  English"),  who  made  wonderfully 
spasmodic  contortions  at  his  English  words.  He  was  very  proud  of  what 
he  knew,  and  naturally  liked  airing  his  vocabulary  on  every  possible 
occasion. 

There  are  various  excursions  that  can  be  taken  from  Arcachon ;  one  of 
the  pleasantest  is  to  the  great  lake  of  Cazeaux,  where  there  is  excellent 
fisbuig  to  be  had.  The  road  lies  through  the  most  picturesque  parts  of 
the  '*  Grande  Foret"  of  La  Teste,  and  is  a  charming  two  hours'  ride  on 
an  early  summer's  morning.  The  lake  is,  the  people  say,  as  large  as  the 
Bassin  d' Arcachon,  the  latter  being  twelve  miles  long.  The  best  view  of 
the  lake  is  decidedly  from  Maubruc,  not  from  Cazeaux  itself,  which  latter 
place  consists  of  some  thirty  houses,  scattered  through  half  a  dozen  fields, 
smd  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  a  main  street. 

o2 
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The  solitude  that  reigns  on  this  lake  is  complete;  when  launched  on  its 
waters,  not  a  sound  is  to  be  heard.  We  could  imagine  ourselves  on  some 
North  American  lake,  the  same  silence  prevails;  and  if  a  Red  Indian,  fol- 
lowed by  his  squaw,  were  to  step  out  from  among  the  sombre  pines  with 
which  it  is  girt,  it  would  seem  only  in  character  with  the  scene.  We  were 
not  surprised  at  the  Arcachon  people  thinking  Cazeaux  *^  triste ;"  the 
astonishment  to  us  was  that  any  French  people  could  live  there  without 
going  melancholy  mad ;  but  as  we  must  confess  a  most  vitiated  taste  for 
strong  contrasts,  we  enjoyed  an  occasional  visit  there,  for  Arcachon  looked 
cheerier  than  ever  on  our  return. 

Pretty,  however,  as  Arcachon  is  at  all  times,  she  certainly  looks  her 
best  in  April  and  May,  when  the  gardens  (for  each  house  stands  in  a 
kind  of  *'  compound,''  to  use  an  In<Han  term)  are  a  blaze  of  beauty,  the 
trees  in  full  leaf,  the  pine-blossom  shedding  its  delicious  scent  all  round, 
and  the  long  avenue  of  acacias  extending  on  each  side  the  carriage-road, 
forming,  towards  the  end  of  May,  a  white  awning  of  blossom  the  whole 
way  to  '*  La  Teste,"  a  distance  of  between  two  and  three  English 
miles. 

An  invasion  of  Bordeaux  shopkeepers  and  their  belongings,  in  July 
and  August,  for  sea-bathing,  inflict  on  poor  unfortunate  Ajrcachon  a  Yisi- 
tation  of  noise  and  dust,  under  which  she  groans  in  vain  ;  but  as  in  those 
months  it  is,  firom  the  heat,  too  relaxing  a  residence  for  most  invalids,  it 
does  not  so  much  matter.  Her  greatest  charm,  a  delicious  spring 
climate,  is  fortunately  not  appreciated,  hardly,  indeed,  known,  at  Bor- 
deaux. 

We  may  conclude  by  recommending  any  unfortunate  sufferers  from 
the  wet  of  an  Irish  winter,  the  harshness  of  an  English  spring,  to  foUow 
our  steps  to  Arcachon,  where  they  will  receive  in  exchange  a  dry  soil  and 
balmy  air,  if  they  can  dispense  with  English  society.  We  can  promise 
them  one  English  book  at  M.  Lacou's  library,  who  can  also  supply  them 
with  the  one  indigenous  product  of  Arcachon,  the  "  Nectar  des  Landes," 
a  capital  liqueur,  with  a  smack  of  noyau,  which  alone  is  worth  going  to 
taste.  M.  Fillioux  is  most  benevolent  in  lending  "  iS/taifrspeare" — ^in  his 
estimation  the  best  antidote  to  ennui  to  an  Englishman ;  and  having^ 
brought  our  readers  into  such  good  company,  we  relieve  them  of  ours, 
feeHng  thatwe  shall  leave  them  in  much  better  hands. 
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Asy  according  to  all  probability,  the  answer  for  which  England  is  wait- 
ing firom  across  the  Atlantic  will  have  been  received  before  these  pages 
866  the  light,  it  will  be  superfluous  for  us  to  speculate  on  its  nature.  We 
may  lairly  assume,  however,  from  all  that  has  occurred,  that  the  Federal 
government  is  preparing  for  war,  hoping  in  that  way  to  improve  its  dis- 
creditable position  as  concerns  the  South,  and  employ  that  opinion  as  the 
basis  of  our  article,  in  which  we  purpose  to  show  in  what  position  Eng- 
land stands  in  the  event  of  Lonl  Lyons  receiving  his  walking  papers. 
We  will  premise,  however,  that  we  shall  not  again  mention  the  revered 
names  of  Puffendorf,  Grotius,  Vattel,  and  Wheatley,  of  which  our  readers 
may  be  tired,  and  we  certainly  are.  For  this  reason:  even  had  the 
Americans  been  in  the  right  in  the  matter  of  the  Trent,  which  every 
Englishman  believes  they  were  not,  ezceptine  Lord  Robert  Montagu, 
Lord  Ebury,  and  sundry  prophets  of  peace  and  discontented  shareholders 
in  the  Central  Illinois,  our  patience  had  already  grown  exhausted  by  a 
leries  of  petty  insults,  and  it  was  high  time  to  make  a  demonstration. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  two  much-abused  public  departments,  the 
Admiralty  and  uie  Horse  Guards,  have  been  able  to  vindicate  their  cha- 
racter so  triumphantly  in  the  present  crisis.  As  regards  the  former 
establbhrnent,  the  ground  has  been  completely  cut  away  from  under 
Messrs.  Lindsay,  '^^ite,  &c.,  probably  to  the  sincere  joy  of  their  much- 
endoriag  fellow  M.F.s;  while  the  would-be  smart  phrase,  *'  How  not  to 
do  it!"  rebounds  from  the  Horse  Guards  like  a  shot  from  the  sides  of  the 
Warrior,  In  fact,  no  Englishman  can  reproach  the  government  with 
lavish  expenditure,  when  he  regards  the  magnificent  results  achieved. 
Nothmg  will  show  this  in  a  more  striking  light  than  a  comparison  of  the 
present  with  the  past.  When  an  equally  splendid  army  was  sent  forth 
from  oar  shores  at  the  commencement  of  the  Crimean  war,  the  troops 
were  set  on  shore  at  Gallipoli,  and  not  a  soul  paid  the  slightest  consi- 
deration to  them ;  there  was,  so  to  speak,  no  commissariat ;  no  provision 
bad  been  made  for  their  winter  clothing,  and  sheer  imbecility  was  the 
diaracteristic  of  the  heads  of  departments.  At  the  present  moment,  so 
thoroughly  is  the  working  order  in  ail  branches  of  the  administration, 
that  entire  regiments  go  aboard  their  transports  with  as  litUe  fatigue  as 
if  dunging  garrison,  and  find  there  that  wise  forethought  had  provided 
them  with  every  reasonable  protection  against  the  rigour  of  a  Canadian 
winter.  We  will  quote,  as  a  curiosity,  the  extra  outfit  supplied  gratis  to 
the  private :  two  pairs  of  woollen  drawers,  one  Jersey,  two  merino  under- 
vests,  two  pairs  of  worsted  stockings,  one  comforter,  one  chamois  leather 
waistcoat,  one  sealskin  cap  with  ear-mufflers,  one  pair  of  sealskin  mits, 
(me  pair  of  Canadian  boots,  and  one  sheepskin  coat.  Any  man  who  had 
recommended  such  a  system  to  the  authorities  prior  to  the  Crimean  war 
would  have  been  regarded  as  a  harmless  lunatic ;  but  who  can  doubt, 
employing  past  experience  as  a  guide,  that  it  is  the  wisest  and  the 
chopest  plan.  We  are  not  surprised  to  read,  therefore,  that  even  the 
regimentid  officers  are  availing  themselves  largely  of  the  permission 
S'^Qted  them  to  obtain  their    equipment    from   government    stores. 
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Equally  praiseworthy  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  ten  thousand  men 
sent  to  Canada  as  a  first  instalment  were  put  on  board  ship,  and  the  ease 
with  which  the  Horse  Ghiards  selected  so  large  a  body  of  men.  Ours 
may  be  a  small  army,  but  that  it  is  maintained  in  the  highest  efficiency 
cannot  be  doubted.  Of  course,  if  war  become  indispensable,  such  a 
mimbcr  wocdd  not  be  sufficient  to  guard  the  thousand  miles  of  Canadian 
frontier  (rom  insult,  but  we  can  support  them  almost  at  a  moment's 
notice  with  other  twenty  thousand,  all  equally  efficient,  and  thoroughly 
prepared  for  e?ery  contingency.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  we  already 
nave  five  thousand  good  troops  in  Canada,  while  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
recently  assured  us  that  '*  ten  thousand  men  would  not  represent  one- 
tenth  of  those  who  would  come  forward  upon  occasion  for  the  defence  of 
British  North  America."  To  organise  these  volunteers  and  militia, 
government  have  sent  out  officers  df  great  experience,  as  well  as  100,000 
rifles  and  vast  stores  of  ammunition.  On  the  other  side,  the  report  of  the 
Federal  secretary  represents  the  strength  of  the  American  army  at 
640,6S7  volunteers,  and  20,344  regulars;  the  former  number  to  be  re- 
duced, during  die  coming  year,  to  500,000  in  round  figures.  Of  the  vakn 
of  such  troops  Mr.  Russell  has  told  us  enough,  and  even  if  the  whole 
array  marched  aeainst  Canada,  there  would  be  no  serious  cause  of  alarm, 
even  supposinr  that  the  South  raised  the  siege  of  Washington,  which  is 
extremely  doubtful. 

Turning  to  the  navies  of  the  two  powers,  we  have  no  cause  to  feel 
alarm,  even  if  war  broke  out  to-morrow.  Vice-Admiral  Mylne  has 
already  a  very  fine  fleet  on  the  North  American  station,  and  vessels  are 
being  daily  brought  forward  to  reinforce  him.  When  we  read  the  arma- 
ment of  the  Orlando,  which  left  Plymouth  on  December  23rd,  and  notice 
among  her  fiflr  monster  guns  no  fewer  than  eight  100-pounder  Arm- 
strongs, we  feel  as  if  the  American  fleet  must  be  blown  out  of  the  water. 
The  secretary  of  the  Federal  navy  has,  it  is  true,  told  us  in  his  report  that 
he  has  raised  it  to  264  ships,  but  many  of  these  are  sailing  ships,  and  quite 
unfit  to  cope  with  our  screws.  At  the  beginning  of  December  omr  steam 
navy  amounted  to  242  ships  of  all  classes,  mounting  4660  guns,  and 
manned  by  50,000  sulors  and  marines ;  and  by  the  end  of  this  month  we 
shall  indubitably  have  on  the  American  station  a  fleet  mounting  1527 
guns.  It  would  be  idle  to  assume  ^at  the  Federal  navy  oould  m&e  any 
offensive  demonstration  against  it.  Apprehensions  have  been  expressed 
in  some  quarters  that  the  Americans  may  revert  to  their  old  privateering 
system,  and  slip  vessels  out  from  San  Francisco  to  lie  in  wait  for  the 
homeward-bound  gold  fleet ;  but  we  are,  fortunately,  fully  prepared  for 
them.  Admiral  Warren,  commanding  on  this  side  of  the  Pacinc,  has  at 
his  disposal  a  fine  squadron  of  six  ships,  mounting  99  guns.  Moreover, 
our  admirals  all  over  the  world  have  received  their  instructions  by  this 
time,  and  we  may  foel  certain  that  we  shall  sufler  no  humiliation  like  the 
capture  of  the  Java,  although  another  Chesapeake  may  haul  down  her 
colours  to  a  modem  Shannon. 

So  for  we  have  regarded  the  pleasant  side  of  the  question,  but,  like 
most  matters  in  lifo,  this  silver  shield  has  its  reverse.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  a  material  impossibility  to  guard  a  frontier  of  three  thousand  miles  in 
length,  and  should  the  Federal  government  determine  on  hostilities,  we 
may  feel  assured  that  General  M'Clellan  would  recognise  the  importaoee 
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of  strikiog  the  firti  blow.  Patting  faimMlf  at  the  head  of  200,000  men» 
he  can  leave  Washingtou  by  railway,  and  reach  in  comparatively  a  short 
period  the  Canadian  frontier.  Colonel  Eardley  Wilmot,  who  recently 
rotumed  from  Washington,  toU  us  he  had  seen  these  200,000  men  under 
eieeUe&t  discipline,  and  100  field-guna  well  horsed,  the  whole  attended 
by  an  organised  commissariat  and  means  of  transport.  Of  course  the 
American  Napoleon  woold  be  prevented  by  the  winter  from  undertaking 
anj  extensive  operations,  but  he  could  do  the  Canadians  considerable 
injury.  Everything  seems  to  indicate  that  Montreal  would  be  the  point 
of  attack,  and  it  sdll  remains  undefended,  although  the  Royal  Engineers 
have  on  several  ooeasioos  drawn  up  the  plans.  Hence  the  great  work  for 
the  Canadiana  during  the  winter  will  be  forming  earthworks  round  iheir 
capitaL  Another  important  oonsideration  is  how  the  reinforcements  ace 
to  reach  Canada,  for  practically  the  only  winter  route  to  that  country  it 
9id  Pordaod,  which  belonst  to  America.  From  the  latest  accounts,  dia 
winter  ia  so  open  in  Canada  this  year,  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  the 
Melbourne  getting  up  to  Riviere  du  Loup,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
Bules  from  Quebec,  to  which  city  a  railway  runs  up ;  but  the  other  tran^ 
ports  moat  land  their  troops  either  at  Hali&x,  or  St.  John,  New  Brunt- 
wick.  From  thote  places  they  would  be  obliged  to  travel  in  sleighs  to 
the  above  railway,  and  thence  get  up  to  Quebec,  say  in  six  weeks  (irom 
iUs  time.  But  that  is  no  solution  of  the  difficulty,  for  we  unfortunately 
want  the  troops  at  Montreal,  and  the  only  way  to  do  that  is  by  landing 
them  at  Portland.  That  place  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us,  and  if  we 
acted  with  energy  we  might  seise  that  port  immediately  on  the  declara* 
tion  of  hostilities,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  threat  of  occupation  would  cause  a 
diversion  from  MontreaL 

The  newspaper  press  has,  of  course,  been  raking  up  all  possible  material 
connected  with  the  winter  march  of  troops  through  Canada,  with  special 
nCnenee  to  the  year  1837,  when  the  gallant  4idrd  Light  Infantry  marched 
from  Frederickton  to  Quebecjacross  froien  plains  and  rivers.  Since  that 
period,  however,  matters  have  greatly  changed.  At  that  time  both 
Montneal  and  Quebec  were  feebly  garrisoned  and  surrounded  by  the 
nbelt,  and  it  was  indispensable  that  reinforcements  should  reach  the 
latter  city  at  all  risks.  Moreover,  some  five-and-twenty  years  have  made 
sonffderable  alterations  in  New  Brunswick :  roads  have  been  laid  down, 
and  from  the  excellent  arrangements,  such  a  winter's  tour  in  the  bracing 
atmosphere,  and  with  crackling  hard-set  snow  under  foot,  will  be  regarded 
by  the  soldiers  in  the  light  of  a  pleasure  excursion.  At  any  rate,  it  will 
be  a  very  different  thing  from  the  winter  our  gallant  fellows  spent  in  the 
trenches  before  Sebastopol.  In  the  mean  while,  we  are  glad  to  find  by 
the  moat  recent  advices  from  Canada  that  there  is  great  activity  in 
military  and  warlike  preparations.  Sir  Fenwick  Williams  has  set  to  work 
in  fortifying  Toronto ;  the  62nd  and  63rd  Regiments  have  been  ordered 
np  to  Quebec  from  HaliC»,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  will  reach 
toe  Biviere  du  Loup  before  the  ice  sets  in.  The  Canadians,  English  and 
Fnnch,  are  animated  by  the  beet  sentiments,  and  are  determined  to  fight 
to  the  death  for  their  homes  and  altars.  As,  too,  their  opponents  are  but 
mbmteers,  like  themselves,  we  may  feel  pretty  sure  that  operations  will 
dag,  if  the  Americans  meet  with  a  firm  resistance  when  they  attempt 
'  air  fiiit  Uow.    It  ia  also  a  cheering  fact  that,  although  the  Yankeea 
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hare  invaded  Canada  seven  times,  thej  have  with  one  exception  been 
most  satisfactorily  thrashed.     In  1813  and  1814,  when  we  were  en  gag-eel 
in  the  continental  war,  they  inflicted  some  severe  blows  on  us,  especially 
in  the  action  near  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  on  July  26,  1814,  when  theyr 
were  commanded  by  General  WinSeld  Scott.     Two  years  previously, 
however,  Brigadier  Hull,  with  his  whole  force,  surrendered  to  General 
Brock,  and  a  second  invasion,  under  Van  Rensselaer,  equally  terminated 
in  an  ignominious  capitulation.     In  those  times,  however,  England  ha<I 
her  work  to  do  in  Europe,  and  could  not  devote  such  care  to  her  colony  r 
now,  we  need  hardly  say,  matters  are  far  more  promising  for  us. 

There  is  another  pleasing  item  to  take  into  account;   we  shall  be- 
enabled  to  blockade  eveiy  American  port,  and,  if  necessary,  blow  botk 
New  York  and  New  Orleans  out  of  the  water.     But  we  tacitly  laid  down 
the  rule  in  the  Crimean  war  that  we  would  do  no  injury  to  unarmed 
cities,  and  we  spared  Odessa,  although  continental  nations  laughed  at  our 
foUy.     We  shall,  however,  in  all  probability  find  ourselves  avenged  in  a 
more  satis£EU!tory  way:  the  North  have  hit  on  the  barbarous  plan  of  fill- 
ing old  vessels  with  stones  and  sinking  them  in  narrow  channels  off 
Southern  ports,  hoping  that  with  this  aid  nature  will  soon  silt  them  up. 
If,  then,  tne  Federals  declare  war  with  England,  they  will  be  compellM 
to  raise  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  precipitately,  and  it  strikes  ns 
that  the  South  will  be  very  much  inclined  to  retaliate  the  barbarity,  and 
try  the  experiment  in  the  New  York  harbour,  which  also  possesses  ex- 
tremely narrow  channels.     And  we  really  could  not  blame  the  South  for 
doing  it,  after  the  atrocities  that  have  hitherto  characterised  the  war. 

There  is  one  point  which  seems  to  offer  some  difSculty,  and  that  is  in 
what  manner  England  is  to  treat  the  South.     We  can  hardly  accept  Mr. 
Jefferson  Davis  as  our  ally,  and  probably  the  furthest  extent  to  which  we 
can  go  is  recognising  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  South.     For  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  Southerners  have  been  quite  as  rabid  against 
Earl  Russell's  policy  as  the  North,  and  their  papers  have  been  filled  with 
violent  denunciations  against  England,  which  Mr.  Bennett,  of  New  York, 
might  have  signed  without  a  blush.     As  we  do  not  in  any  way  require 
the  aid  of  the  South  in  settling  our  quarrels,  we  consider  it  will  be 
altogether  wiser  quietly  to  ignore  it.     There  is  another  nation  whose 
proffered  aid  we  can  gpratefully  decline:  while,  appreciating  the  admirable 
spirit  displayed  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  nation  at  laige, 
England  must  ask  permission  to  settle  this  quarrel  herself.     So  long  as 
the  emperor  does  not  go  back  to  the  traditional  policy  of  France,  and  seek 
to  regain  French  Canada,  we  shall  be  iuUy  satisfied ;  but,  with  all  possible 
respect,  we  have  had  lately  too  many  of  these  joint  enterprises,  which  do 
nobody  good.     Well-meaning,  too,  as  is  the  French  emperor's  notifies- 
tion  to  the  President,  that  he  felt  very  displeased  with  his  braggadocio, 
and  was  determined   to  back  up  English  policy,  there  is  somethmg 
offensive  to  Englishmen  in  the  notion  that  they  cannot  settle  their 
quarrels  without  the  proffered  interference  of  a  third  party.     We  cannot 
see  any  benefit  that  will  result  from  such  a  measure  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  and  we  therefore  trust  that  he  will  rscal  his 
decision.     One  thing  is  quite  certain:  British  pride  will  revolt  from  the 
notion  of  foreigners  being  appealed  to  to  aid  us  in  chastising  our  insub- 
ordinate younger  brother.  We  have  no  wish  to  punish  him  more  than  his 
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strength  will  permit^  and  so  soon  as  be  has  cried  "  Peoeavi  !**  we  will  take 
him  back  to  oar  faTOur,  and  buy  up  all  his  cotton.  Still  we  do  not  think 
it  would  be  wise,  even  supposing  that  the  South  continued  hostilities,  to 
begin  buying  cotton  too  hurriedly.  The  Americans  are  essentially  fickle, 
and  we  might  some  day  discover  that  we  were  supplying  the  funds  with 
which  the  Federals  held  out  against  us. 

We  do  not  wish  to  assert  that  the  fight  will  be  absolutely  one-sided  at 
the  outset.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Federals  have  several  fast  screw 
privateers  in  the  China  waters,  which  may  do  our  colonial  possessions 
ocHisderable  injury,  but  scuttling  them  will  be  merely  a  work  of  time. 
Wanton  destruction  they  may  commit,  but  they  can  never  hope  to  get 
back  again  with  their  plunder,  and  there  is  not  a  spot  in  the  Eastern  seas 
where  they  could  lay  in  a  fresh  stock  of  coal,  for  every  station  is  in  our 
possession.  As  there  is,  moreover,  always  a  certain  amount  of  piracy 
cairied  on  in  those  parts,  the  captains  of  merchantmen  are  on  their  gnard^ 
and  would  offer  a  decent  amount  of  resistance.  Still  the  mere  fact  of  any 
Uow  being  dealt  to  our  mercantile  marine  would  inflate  the  vanity  of  the 
Yankees,  and  make  them  iancy  themselves  once  more  the  heroes  who  licked 
the  Britishers,  who  had  before  licked  the  world.  In  the  old  war  we 
fought  to  put  down  rebellion,  and  were  within  an  ace  of  effecting  our 
purpose :  now,  we  have  no  desire  to  annex  any  American  territory,  beyond 
the  state  of  Maine  at  the  most,  and  if  we  seize  on  that,  it  will  be  owing 
to  Mr.  Seward's  petty  malignity  in  compelling  the  Canadians  to  display 
passports  when  they  shipped  from  Portland  for  Europe. 

There  is  one  portion  of  our  American  possessions  which  appears  to  be 
in  a  critical  position — Vancouver's  Island.  We  have  but  two  or  three 
insignificant  men-of-war  in  those  waters,  and  though  the  colonists  have 
long  implored  the  presence  of  a  regimen^  it  has  not  yet  been  granted  to 
tiiem.  The  British  government  is  represented  by  a  handful  of  marines, 
and  there  are  thousands  of  Yankee  rowdies  who  would  only  be  too  glad 
to  cross  the  frontier  and  seize  on  the  gold-fields  at  the  first  whisper  of 
hostilities.  We  understand,  on  excellent  authority,  that  government  have 
ordered  heavy  guns  and  vessels  to  that  station,  but  the  distance  is  so  great 
that  the  miscnief  would  be  effected  prior  to  their  arrival.  Had  Sir  Bdwer 
Lytton  remained  in  power  a  short  while  longer,  this  evil  would  have  been 
rectified,  and  British  Columbia  placed  in  a  proper  posture  of  defence.  At 
the  present  moment  there  is  nothing  but  the  patriotism  of  the  inhabitants 
to  preserve  to  the  British  Crown  a  colony  that  promises  to  turn  out  one 
of  the  most  raluable  of  its  possessions. 

It  has  been  argued  more  than  once  that  it  is  beyond  belief  that  Amerioa, 
with  a  war  already  on  her  hands,  to  which  she  sees  no  outlet,  should  ven- 
ture on  bearding  a  new  and  far  more  formidable  opponent.  Still,  every- 
thmg  seems  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  deliberate  intention  of  Mr.  Seward 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  us ;  and,  probably,  the  best  criterion  of  the  Ame- 
rican temper  at  the  present  moment  will  be  found  in  a  remarkable  series 
of  letters  publishing  in  the  Morning  Herald,  under  the  signature  of 
"^  Manhattan."  The  writer  is  an  American  gentleman  of  some  standing, 
and  tolerably  well  known  in  this  countiy,  and  it  might  be  naturally  sup- 
posed that  he  would  not  condescend  to  vituperation.  Strange  to  say, 
even  this  gentleman  and  scholar  has  become  so  exasperated  by  the 
hnsiiliation  put  on  the  North,  that  his  correspondence  offers  the  strangest 
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medley  of  rowdyum  and  fanaticism  over  published  in  tlua  country.  The 
Morning  Herald^  with  its  marked  Southern  tendencies^  is  only  too  ready  i 

to  publish  Manhattan's  correspondence,  in  spite  of  an  affected  coyness,  » 

for  it  offers  such  a  marvellous  specimen  of  Yankeeism.  It  strikes  us,  oa 
the  other  hand,  that  the  story  of  the  two  Kilkenny  cats  might  be  repeated  t 

with  advantage  to  the  world  in  America,  and  that  in  our  admiration  for 
the  pluckiness  of  the  Southern  gentlemen,  and  the  brave  resistance  they  , 

have  offered  their  huge,  bullying  opponent,  we  have  closed  our  eyes 
against  the  existeiiee  of  slavery.     Nor  must  we  forget,  with  war  looming^  , 

in  the  for^;rc«nd,  that  the  fathers  of  this  Southern  chivalry  shot  down 
our  fadiers  from  behind  cotton  bales,  and  during  the  last  Ajnerican  war 
were  &r  more  inveterate  against  us  than  the  Northerners.  Tidung  all 
this  into  oonsideration,  we  do  not  see  that  England  could  hononiably 
enter  into  an  offensive  and  dsfuisive  alliance  with  the  South.  Of  eourae 
we  shall  feel  very  mneh  obliged  to  them  if  they  vriil  hold  the  Federals  in 
check  until  we  ean  sail  up  the  Potomac  onee  agaift  and  destroy  the 
pompous  capital;  but  we  doubt  whether  the  great  mass  of  the  English 
nation  would  be  inclined  to  pin  their  fortunes  to  such  a  tainted  cause  as 
that  of  the  South.  Hitherto,  all  the  advantage  has  been  on  the  side  of 
the  Confederation,  both  with  the  sword  and  the  pen;  but  when  the 
exasperation  has  worn  off,  when  the  hot  blood  courses  more  calmly 
through  our  veins,  we  shall  see  that  the  whole  blame  attaches  to  one  maa 
— Mr.  Seward.  Ever  since  the  election  of  Lincoln,  the  conduct  of  the 
Republican  party  has  been  tinged  with,  an  hypocrisy  only  possible  in  such 
a  denominational  country  as  North  America.     The  abolition  of  slavery  ^ 

was  put  forward  when  they  wished  to  destroy  Southern  influence  in  Con-  "^ 

gress ;  but  so  soon  as  the  first  blow  was  struck  the  world  saw  that  this  * 

was  but  a  hollow  evasion,  and  that  the  fight  was  in  reality  between  Pro-  ' 

tection  and  Free-trade.     Their  cause  was  lost  with  Europe  ere  the  first  * 

shot  was  fired,  and  their  wretched  conduct  of  the  campaign  drew  down 
on  them  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  the  wcurld,  and  they  have,  conse-  '< 

quently,  selected  England  as  the  country  they  will  hold  up  to  posterity 
as  a  warning  example. 

Well,  be  it  so !  it  was  quite  certain  that  the  braggart  arrogance  of  the 
Yankees  must  eventually  be  punished.  They  had,  for  some  time  past, 
construed  oor  moderation  into  fear,  and  had  grown  into  a  wild  belief  of 
the  majesty  of  King  Cotton.  During  the  last  six-and-twenty  years  we 
have  never  been  in  such  an  excellent  position  for  fighting  without  drain- 
ing our  resources,  as  at  present :  France  is  practically  bound  over  to  good 
bdbaviour  by  the  avowed  embarrassment  of  her  finances;  Europe  is 
tolerably  tranquil,  and  we  have  restored  peace  through  our  widely- 
scattered  dominions.  We  have  a  magnificent  fleet  and  aa  effiective 
anny ;  we  have  the  finest  ordnance  and  of  the  heaviest  calibre  in  the 
wocid,  and,  better  still,  an  extraordinary  enthusiasm  pervading  the  nation 
at  the  mere  idea  of  our  flag  being  insulted.  Nor  need  we  fear  that  our 
forces  will  this  time  be  wedcened  by  desertions :  our  sailors  have  learned 
by  harsh  experience  what  they  ha^e  to  expect  if  they  desert  their  colours 
to  join  the  Americans,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  given  them  in- 
ducements to  stay  with  us,  in  the  shape  of  liberal  and  fair  treatment 
Desertion,  it  is  true,  has  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  from  the  regiments 
Stationed  in  Canada,  but  it  has  not  been  for  the  purpose  of  taking  service 
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with  the  FedMal  regulars,  whose  disciplioe  k  exeesttTely  strict.  These 
desertioBS  have  mostly  taken  place  amoog  mea  who  have  a  dettre  to 
better  th^nselvee,  or  whose  relatives  have  settled  ia  the  backwoods,  and 
describe  them  in  their  letters  as  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 

RecafHtnlating  the  advantages  and  disadvantages,  we  have,  then,  m 
large  majority  of  the  former  in  oar  fgivoar.  Even  sopposine  that  the 
Southerners  give  M^ClelJan  a  chance  of  slipping  off  to  Camu  vrith  his 
200,000  men,  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  cannot  do  mnehfor  the  present. 
In  the  mean  while  we  can  ck>sely  invest  the  Northern  ports,  and  nftteriy 
stop  their  trade,  batter  down  their  few  fortifications,  aM  spcead  terror 
and  alarm  aknig  the  sea-board.  And  then,  ere  long,  iba  Western  States^ 
whose  inhabitants  will  be  firightiully  impoverished  by  the  inahiliiy  of  die» 
posing  of  their  cereals,  will  become  agitated,  and  in  all  probability  feUow 
the  example  of  the  South,  and  the  unwieldy  Northern  repuhtis  vrill  be 
utterly  broken  up.  If  it  be  true,  as  the  lamented  Priace  Consort  said  on 
one  puUie  occasion,  that  in  this  country  coostiti^onalism  was  on  its 
trial,  it  is  erident  that  sentence  has  been  passed  on  republicanism  across 
the  Atlantic  If  we  are  forced  to  figbt,  we  shall  go  into  the  contest 
accompanied  by  the  acclamations  of  all  the  reigning  houses  of  Europe^ 
and  hence  there  is  but  little  fear  of  any  demonstration  at  home  whiA 
may  prevent  us  developing  our  entire  energies  across  the  Atlantic. 

We  presume  that  national  jealousy  caused  the  Americans  to  seleet 
England  as  the  nation  with  wmoh  to  try  conclusions,  for  there  is  another 
countiy  that  has  behaved  far  move  unkindly  to  them.  Tbrougfaout  the 
Crimean  war  the  Americans  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  Czar,  and 
even  picked  a  quarrel  with  us  in  the  hope  of  hampering  our  resources. 
Tbey  have  now  received  a  severe  proof  that  repub&ans  ought  to  put  no 
Cuth  in  princes,  for  the  Czar  has  not  made  the  slightest  demonstration  oa 
their  behalf*  Throughout  the  present  Autricide,  Uie  Federal  sovemment 
bss  done  everything  in  its  power  to  conciliate  France,  but  the  result  of 
all  the  efforts  appears  to  have  been  the  friendship  of  Prince  Napoleon» 
who  can  do  but  little  for  the  Federal  cause.  What  measures  the  E&pNSror 
of  the  French  may  eventually  adopt  are  beyond  speculation,  but  it  is 
rumoured  that  five  French  ships  of  the  line  are  already  anchored  off  New 
York.  But  we  cannot  believe  that  the  French  nation  will  be  at  all  ia- 
cGned  to  interf»e  in  a  quarrel  that  concerns  it  so  little. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  the  prompt  action  of  the  British  government 
will  canse  even  Xx.  Seward  to  reflect  ere  he  throws  down  the  gauntlet 
to  England.  Fn>m  the  latest  advices,  it  is  true,  he  is  still  pursubg  lus 
old  arrt^^t  course,  and  declines  officially  to  receive  any  despatch  in 
which  the  Confed«ratists  are  not  designated  as  rebels;  but  the  sharp 
demand  for  restitution  borne  across  the  Atlantic  by  the  Europa  had  not 
yet  arrived  out  It  is  more  than  probaUe  that  the  Federal  goveromenft 
will  once  more  have  recourse  to  evasion,  and  attempt  to  shifk  the  ground 
to  legal  technicalities;  but  Lord  Lyons  has  no  discretion  left  him. 
Either  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  must  be  set  free  within  five  days,  or 
our  ambassador  will  take  ship  for  home.  Such  a  straightforward  course 
as  this  must  open  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Seward,  and  prove  to  him  that  there 
is  a  point  beyond  wluch  English  moderation  cannot  go;  still,  it  is 
ominous  to  find  the  New  York  JSerald  writing,  so  late  as  the  10th  ult., 
that  "the  British  government  will  be  unable  to  find  a  pretext  for  a 
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quarrel  in  the  action  of  Captain  Wilkes.  Ene^Iand  has  too  many  inte* 
rests  at  stake  to  risk  a  rapture  with  the  United  States.  Canada  is  within 
two  days'  ndlway  journey  of  half  a  million  of  armed  men,  and  has  a 
frontier  that  can  offer  no  resistance  to  an  invading  force.  England  vnU 
he  in  no  hurry  to  embroil  herself  in  another  American  difficulty,^* 
Probably  by  this  time  the  writer  of  the  article  will  have  discovered  his 
mistake;  but  such  language  is  well  calculated  to  inflame  the  passions  of 
the  mob,  and  even  should  President  Lincoln  be  disposed  to  follow  the 
true  policy,  the  pressure  from  without  may  be  so  powerful  that  he  will  be 
compelled  to  float  with  the  stream.  Canada  has  ever  been  a  flattering 
bait  to  the  Northern  States,  just  as  Cuba  was  with  the  South,  and  the 
bad  terms  on  which  the  two  former  countries  stand  to  each  other  will  be 
an  additional  incentive  to  the  rowdies  to  insist  upon  a  hopeless  war. 

We  think,  however,  we  have  proved  that  England  need  not  feel  the 
slightest  apprehension  as  to  the  result  of  the  threatening  war.  Should 
it  break  out,  it  will  be  short,  sharp,  and  decisive,  and  read  the  Yankees 
that  lesson  which  they  have  deserved  any  time  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  Even  if  we  escape  a  war  we  shall  have  one  ereat  advantage,  that 
Canada  will  no  longer  remain  defenceless,  and  uivu  offer  a  constant 
temptation  to  the  transatlantic  Ishmaelites.  The  present  expedition  to 
Canada  certainly  affords  a  dementi  to  those  public  writers  who  have 
asserted,  many  a  time  and  ofit,  that  the  loss  of  Canada  was  of  no  import- 
ance to  us,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  should  derive  greater  commer- 
cial advantages  from  its  entire  separation.  In  the  moment  of  emer- 
gency, however,  the  English  nation  has  shown  that  blood  is  thicker  than 
water:  no  question  is  raised  as  to  which  party  will  pay  the  cost,  and  no 
ministry  would  have  dared  to  leave  the  Canadians  to  their  own  resources. 
As  an  abstract  principle,  we  concede  that  colonies  entail  charges  on  the 
mother-countty  out  of  proportion  to  the  commercial  advantage  derived 
from  them ;  but  when  their  independence  is  threatened,  England  does 
not  calculate  the  cost  of  defending  them. 

Out  of  evil  good  sometimes  rises,  and  it  therefore  affords  us  satisfac- 
tion to  learn  that  Mr.  Bright  is  about  to  depart  for  America  to  try  his 
powers  in  a  reconciliation.  If  he  would  only  have  the  kindness  to 
remain  there  permanentiy,  we  would  not  have  the  slightest  objection  to 
give  him  up,  while  his  attachment  to  American  institutions  might  pro- 
bably render  him  useful  out  there.  At  any  rate,  he  has  nearly  played 
out  his  part  in  this  country,  and  it  will  doubtless  afford  him  gratincation 
to  find  willing  audiences  in  America.  Still,  for  his  own  sake,  we  would 
hint  to  him  that  tars  and  feathers  are  articles  in  immense  demand  in  his 
favoured  land,  or  that  the  spectacle  of  a  British  member  taking  a  ride  on 
a  rail  would  not  at  all  conduce  to  tiie  dignity  of  our  institutions,  even 
though  the  general  opinion  in  this  country  might  be,  **  Serve  him  right, 
for  Que  diahle  allait-il  faire  dans  cette  gal^rer 
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Beloyed  and  stricken  mother,  widowed  Qaeen, 

Mourninf  amoDg  thv  children  for  their  sire, 
A  gnest  unbidden,  in  tny  court  unseen. 

Left  of  his  presence  there  these  tokens  dire : 
A  nerveless  arm  where  thou  wast  wont  to  lean, 

A  death-cold  head  among  thy  pillows  lay, 
A  pulseless  heart  that  as  thine  own  had  been, 

A  shadow  time  shall  never  roll  away 
Erom  thy  great  tender  spirit,  mighty  Queen ! 

On  solitudes  of  sorrow,  rapt  and  lone. 

Thou  standest  hardened  oy  a  nation's  care. 
Conspicuous  as  a  frozen  mountain  cone. 

In  pallid  majesty,  O  monarch  fair ! 
With  sad  amazement  in  thy  wide  blue  eve. 

While  piercinff  memories  round  thee  Keenly  moan. 
Ten  times  more  desolate  because  so  high. 

The  mate  who  shared  thy  lofty  eyrie  flown. 
Ah !  through  the  midnight  thrilled  thy  bitter  cry. 

Orphan  and  widow  made,  since  in  our  zone 

The  lights  of  Christmas  and  its  roses  shone. 

Children  weep  round  thee,  all  too  joung  to  know 

The  bright  distinction  of  the  spirit  fled, 
Thev  yet  more  conscious  of  his  loss  will  grow, 

llie  rarely-gifted,  wise,  and  gentle  dead! 
Thy  faithful  counsellor,  thy  constant  friend. 

Thy  love  in  glorious  manhood  lying  low ! 
On  the  dean  wmgs  of  prayer  our  thoughts  ascend; 

For  thee,  before  the  Xing  of  Kings  we  go. 
And  homy  hands  are  raise<C  and  proud  knees  bend, 

For  thee,  great  Queen,  brave  hearts  ache,  bright  tears  flow ; 
While  rouna  thy  tow'rs  the  wind's  dull  wailings  blend 

With  the  dread  pomp  of  death  at  court  below, 

A  saddened  people  share  their  monarch's  woe ! 

The  heavy  throbbing  of  that  funeral  bell 

Will  echo  througn  each  advent  of  thy  time. 
And  dii^s  o'er  all  Christmas  carols  swell. 

Loud  tolling  'mid  the  Babe  Christ's  hallowed  chime. 
Uay  His  light  reach  thee,  by  thv  Prince's  grave. 

That  woke  the  Shepherds  on  the  Eastern  fell ! 
Msi7  His  star  shine,  above  ^iefs  foam-crowned  wave, 

That  cheered  the  Magi  with  its  guiding  spell! 
Hay  QoD  who  took  away  the  joy  He  gave, 
Thee  to  thy  people,  Monabch  i  Mother  !  save ! 
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LADT  MARABOUTS  TBOUBLES. 
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SEASON  THE  THIRD.— THE  CLnfAX. 


HOW  SOME  CBOBDS  WXBS  TOUGBED  AT  THE  OPBKA. 

"  That  little  thing,  soft  and  careless,  and  kittenish  as  she  looks,  is 
ambitious,  and  has  set  her  heart  on  winning  Gbodwood,  I  do  believe,  as 
much  as  ever  poor  Valencia  did.  True,  Ae  takes  a  different  plan  of 
action,  as  Philip  would  call  it,  and  treats  him  with  gay  nondialante  in- 
difference, which  certainly  seems  to  pique  him  more  than  ever  my  poor 
niece's  beauty  and  quiet  deference  to  his  opinions  did ;  but  that  is  because 
she  reads  him  better,  and  knows  more  cleverly  how  to  rouse  him.  She  has 
set  her  heart  on  winning  Goodwood,  I  am  certiun,  ambitious  as  it  seems. 
How  eagerly  she  looked  out  for  the  Blues  yesterday  at  that  Hyde  Park 
inspection  (though  I  am  sure  Goodwood  does  not  look  half  so  handsome 
as  Philip  does  in  harness,  as  they  call  it ;  Philip  is  so  mudtk  the  finer  man). 
I  will  just  sound  her  to-day— or  to-night  as  we  ooroe  back  from  the 
Opera,"  thought  Lady  Marabout,  one  morning. 

Things  were  en  train  to  the  very  best  of  her  expectations.  Learning 
experience  from  manifold  failures,  Lady  Marabout  had  laid  her  plans  this 
time  with  a  dexterity  that  defied  discomfiture,  seconded  by  both  the 
parties  primarily  necessary  to  the  acoomplishment  of  her  manoeuvres ; 
with  only  a  little  outer-world  opposition  to  give  it  piquancy  and  excite- 
ment, she  felt  that  she  might  defy  the  fates  to  checkmate  her  here.  This 
should  be  her  Marathon  and  Lemnos,  which,  simply  reverted  to,  should 
be  sufficient  to  secure  her  immunity  from  the  attacks  of  any  feminine 
Xantippus  who  should  try  to  rake  up  her  failures  and  tarnish  her  glory. 
To  win  Goodwood  with  a  nobody's  aai^hter  would  be  a  feat  as  wonderml 
in  its  way  as  for  Miltiades  to  have  passed  *'ia  a  single  day  and  with  a 
north  wind,''  as  Oracle  exacted,  to  the  conquest  of  the  Pelasgian  Isles ; 
and  Lady  Marabout  longed  to  do  it,  as  you,  my  good  sir,  may  have 
longed  in  your  day  to  take  a  king  in  check  with  your  only  available 
pawn,  or  win  one  of  the  ribands  of  we  turf  with  a  little  filly  that  seemed 
to  general  judges  scarcely  calculated  to  be  in  the  first  flight  at  the 
Chester  Consolation  Scramble.  Things  were  beautifully  en  train ;  it 
even  began  to  dawn  on  the  perceptions  of  the  Hauttons,  usually  very 
slow  to  open  to  anything  revolutionary  and  unwelcome.  Her  Grace  of 
Doncaster,  a  large,  lethargic,  somnolent  dowager,  rarely  awake  to 
anything  but  the  interests  and  restoration  of  the  old  ultra^Tory  party 
in  a  Utopia  always  dreamed  of  and  never  realised,  like  many  other 
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Utofuas  political  and  poetical,  public  and  pcnotud,  had  tarned  her  ejes 
00  Flora  Montdieiiy  and  aaked  her  son  the  qaeetioa  ineTitable^  **  Who 
k  she  P"  to  which  Gh)odwood  had  replied  with  a  devil-may-care  reckleet- 
nesB  and  a  headlong  indefiniteness  which  grated  on  her  Grace's  ean,  and 
inq>arted  her  no  information  whatever:  *' One  of  Lady  Tattersall's 
yearlings,  and  the  most  charming  little  dear  I  ever  met.  You  know 
that?  Why  did  yon  ask  me,  then  ?  You  know  all  I  do^  and  all  I  care 
to  do!"— a  remark  that  made  the  Duchess  wish  her  rery  dear  and  per- 
sonal friend,  Lady  Marabout,  were  comfortably  and  snugly  interred  in 
the  mausoleum  at  Fern  Ditton,  rather  than  alire  in  the  flesh  in  Belgravia, 
chaperoning  young  ladies  whom  nobody  knew,  and  who  were  not  to  be 
fimnd  in  any  of  Sir  £.  Burke's  triad  of  volumes.  Belgravia,  and  her 
sister  Mayfiur,  wondered  at  it  and  talked  over  it,  raked  up  the  parental 
Montolieu  lineage  mercilessly,  and  found  out,  from  the  Bidu^  of  Bon- 
viveur  and  SanceUanche,  that  the  uncle  on  the  distaff  aide  had  been  only 
a  Tug  at  Eton,  and  had  lived  and  died  at  Fern  Ditton  a  perpetual  curate 
and  rien  de  plus — ^not  even  a  dean,  not  even  a  rector!  Goodwood 
eemiMt  be  serious,  settled  the  coteries.  But  the  m(»e  hints,  innuendoes, 
questions,  and  adroitly  concealed  but  simply  suggested  animadversion 
Lady  Marabout  received,  the  greater  was  her  gloiy,  the  warmer  her 
eomplaoency,  when  she  saw  her  Little  Montolieu  leading,  as  she  un- 
doubtedly £d  lead,  the  most  desired  eligible  <^  the  day  captive  in  her 
chains,  sent  bouquets  by  him,  begged  for  walties  by  him,  followed  by 
him  at  the  Ride,  riveting  his  loignon  at  the  Opera,  monopoliBing  his 
attention — though,  clever  little  intriguer,  she  knew  too  well  how  to  pique 
him  ever  to  let  him  monopolise  hers. 

''  She  certainly  makes  play,  as  Philip  would  call  it,  admirably^  with 
Goodwood,"  said  Lady  Marabout,  admiringly,  at  a  morning  party,  stirring 
a  cap  of  Orange  Pekoe,  yet  with  a  certain  irrepressible  feeling  that  she 
shouM  almost  prefer  so  very  young  a  girl  not  to  be  quite  so  adroit  a 
schemer.  *'  That  indifference  and  nonchalance  is  the  very  thing  to  pique 
and  retain  such  a  courted  nil  admirari  creature'as  Goodwood;  and  she 
knew  it,  too.  Now  a  clumsy  casual  observer  might  even  &noy  that  she 
Eked  some  others — even  you,  Philip,  for  instance — much  better  ;  she  has 
a  great  daid  of  ^panchement  with  you,  talks  to  you  much  more,  appeals  to 
you  twice  as  often,  positively  teases  you  to  stop  and  lunch  or  come  [to 
dinner  here,  and  really  told  you  the  other  night  at  the  Opera  she  missed 
yon  so  when  you  didn't  come  in  the  morning;  but  to  anylK>dy  who  knows 
anything  of  the  world,  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  which  way  her  inclimi- 
tions  (yes,  I  do  hope  it  is  inclination  as  well  as  ambitioi^-— I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  advocate  pure  manages  de  convenanoe;  I  donH;  think  them 
right,  indeed,  though  they  are  undoubtedly  very  expedient  sometimes) 
torn.  I  do  not  tlmik  anybody  ever  could  prove  me  to  have  erred  in  my 
quick-sightedness  in  those  affairs.  I  may  have  been  occasionaUy  mia- 
tdken  in  other  things,  or  been  the  victim  of  adverse  and  unforeseen  cir- 
coustaoces  which  were  beyond  my  control,  and  betrayed  me;  but  I  know 
no  one  can  read  a  ^rl's  heart  more  quickly  and  surely  than  I,  or  a  man's 
cither,  for  that  matter." 

"Oh,  we  all  know  you  are  a  clairvoyante  in  heart  e^odes^  my  dear 
mother;  they  are  the  one  business  of  your  life!"  smiled  Carruthera, 
setting  down  his  ice,  and  lounging  across  the  lawn  to  a  group  of  cedars^ 
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where  Flora  Montoliea  stood  playing  at  croquet,  and  who,  like  a  scheming 
little  intrigante  as  she  was,  immediately  verified  Lady  Marabout's  words, 
and  piqued  Goodwood  a  outrance  by  avowing  herselx  tired  of  the  game, 
and  entering  with  animated  verve  into  the  prophecies  for  Ascot  (late  that 
year)  with  Carruthers,  whose  bay  filly  Sunbeam,  sister  to  Wild-Falcon, 
was  entered  to  run  for  the  Queen's  Cup. 

*^  What  an  odd  smile  that  was  of  Philip's,''  thought  Lady  Marabout, 
left  to  herself  and  her  Orange  Pekoe.  ^'  He  has  been  very  lie  with  Good- 
wood ever  since  they  joined  the  Blues,  comets  together,  three-and-twenty 
years  ago ;  surely  he  can't  have  heard  him  drop  anything  that  would 
make  him  fancy  he  was  not  serious  f" 

An  idle  fear,  which  Lady  Marabout  dismissed  contemptuously  from  her 
mind  when  she  saw  how  entirely  Goodwood — in  defiance  of  the  Hauttons' 
sneer,  the  drowsy  Duchess's  unconcealed  frown,  all  the  comments  sure  to 
be  excited  in  feminine  minds,  and  all  the  chaff  likely  to  be  elicited  from 
masculine  lips  at  the  mess-table  in  tlie  U.  S.,  and  in  the  Guards'  box 
before  the  curtain  went  up  for  the  ballet — vowed  himself  to  the  service  of 
the  little  detrimental  throughout  that  morning  party,  and  spoke  a  tem- 
porary adieu,  whose  tenderness,  if  she  did  not  exactly  catch,  Lady  Mara* 
bout  could  at  least  construe,  as  he  puUed  up  the  tiger-skin  (one  Carru- 
thers had  brought  home  long  years  before,  when  he  spent  a  lengthened 
leave  in  running  overland  to  Scinde,  to  try  the  sport  of  the  jungles) 
over  Flora's  dainty  dress,  before  the  Marabout  carriage  rolled  down  the 
Fulham-road  to  town.  At  which  tenderness  of  ^Eirewell  Carruthers — 
steeled  to  all  such  weaknesses  himself-— gave  a  disdainful  glance  and  a 
contemntuous  twist  of  his  moustaches,  as  he  stood  by  the  door  talking  to 
his  mother. 

<^  Vous  aussi,  Phil  ?"  said  Goodwood,  with  a  laugh,  as  the  carriage 
rolled  away. 

Carruthers  stared  at  him  haughtily,  as  he  will  stare  at  his  best  friends 
if  they  touch  his  private  concerns  more  nearly  than  he  likes ;  a  stare 
which  said  disdainfully,  "  I  don't  understand  you,"  and  thereby  told  the 
only  lie  with  which  Carruthers  ever  stooped  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
existence. 

Goodwood  laughed  again,  as  he  took  the  ribbons  of  his  mail  phaeton. 

''  If  you  poach  on  my  manor  here,  I  shall  kill  you,  Phil ;  so  gare  k 
vous!" 

''  Tou  are  in  an  enigmatical  mood  to-day !  I  can't  say  I  see  much 
wit  in  your  riddles,"  said  Carruthers,  with  his  grandest,  most  contemptuous 
air,  as  he  lit  his  Havannah. 

*' Curse  that  fellow!  I'd  rather  have  had  any  man  in  London  for 
a  rival  than  him !  Twenty  and  more  years  ago  how  he  cut  me  out  with 
that  handsome  Virginie  Peauderose,  that  we  were  both  such  mad  donkeys 
after  in  Paris.  However,  it  will  be  odd  if  /can't  win  the  day  here.  A 
Goodwood  rejected — pooh!  There  isn't  a  woman  in  England  that 
would  do  it!"  thought  Groodwood,  as  he  drove  down  the  Fulham-road. 

**  Curse  that  fellow !  What  did  he  mean,  with  his  devilish  imperti- 
nence P  '  His  manor !'  Who's  told  him  it's  his  P  And  if  it  be,  what  is 
that  to  me  ?  Philip  Carruthers  yott're  not  a  fool,  like  the  rest  of  them, 
I  hope  P  You've  not  forsworn  yourself,  and  gone  down  before  that  child, 
rarely  P     Pshaw  !-*non8ense  l^impossihle !" 
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And  Camitliers  drew  his  whip  sharply  across  his  leader's  back  as  he 
tooled  the  greys  tandem  in  his  tilbury  back  to  town,  at  a  stretching 
gallop,  like  greyhounds,  vowing  to  himself  to  think  no  more  on  so  idle  a 
sabject;  and,  as  a  natural  sequence,  thinking  much  the  more — thinking 
of  nothing  else,  indeed,  till  he  turned  the  greys  into  the  stable-yard 
at  the  Wellington  Barracks. 

<^  Certainly  she  h(u  something  very  charming  about  her.  If  I  were 
a  man  I  don't  think  I  could  resist  her,"  thought  Lady  Marabout,  as  she 
nt  in  her  box  in  the  grand  tier,  tenth  from  the  Queen's,  moving  her  fan 
slowly,  lifting  her  lorgnon  now  and  then,  listening  vaguely  to  the  music 
of  the  second  act  of  the  '*  Barbiere,"  for  probably  about  the  two  hun- 
dredth time  in  her  life  (she  was  an  inveterate  fanatica  per  la  musica),  and 
looking  at  Flora  Montolieu,  sitting  opposite  to  her.  Very  pretty,  cer- 
tainly, Flora  Montolieu  looked,  her  golden  hair,  with  roses  lying  on  it, 
chefs-d'ceuvre  of  Palais  Royal  skill,  fresh  and  fair  as  though  just 
gathered,  with  morning  dews  upon  them,  and  her  rayonnante  face  fresh 
snd  fair  as  the  roses ;  but  not,  Deo  erati&,  like  them,  made  up,  as  too 
many  fair  faces  were  that  gleamed  unoer  the  amber  curtains  in  the  gas- 
light, and  attracted  the  flattering  battery  of  levelled  lorgnons  from  the 
stalls  that  night,  as  every  night  of  every  Opera  season.  Egedia  and 
FeodoTowna  Hautton  were  just  opposite,  in  the  icy  company  of  madame 
leur  m^re.  The  Hauttons  didn't  forswear  the  Opera,  tnough  they  con- 
ndered  the  theatres  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  highly  reprehen- 
sible and  immoral.  Do  you  think  the  distinction  hypocritical  and 
hypercritical  ?  Point  du  tout :  it  is  like  a  great  many  distinctions  made 
in  this  world.  Theatres  were  unattractive  to  and  beneath  them  and 
their  order — denounce  them  and  clear  them  away!  but  never  to  go 
to  the  Opera  would  look  so  very  odd !  We  must  rather,  in  preference, 
look  over  its  wickedness  and  condone  our  own  in  frequenting  it  1  Don't 
you  know  the  style  of  reasoning  ?  If  you  don't,  monsieur,  je  vous  en 
felicite,  but  I  can't  tell  where  you  have  lived. 

Very  frigid,  colourless,  stiff  and  statuesque  looked  Egedia  and  Feodo- 
rowna  in  comparison  with  Lady  Marabout's  tropical  flowers,  and  the 
lorgnons  that  swept  round  the  house  compared  the  two  boxes  very  inju- 
rioasly  to  the  one  whose  door  was  lettered  **  The  Countess  of  Hautton." 
"The  women  are  eternally  asking  me  who  she  is.  I  don't  care  a  hang 
vAo,  but  she's  the  prettiest  thing  in  London,"  said  Fulke-Nugent,  which 
was  the  warmest  praise  that  any  living  man  about  town  remembered  to 
have  heard  fall  from  his  lips,  which  limited  themselves  religiously  to  one 
legitimate  laudation,  which  is  a  superlative  now-a-days,  though  Mr. 
Lindley  Murray,  if  alive,  wouldn't,  perhaps,  receive  or  recognise  it  as 
such:  «  Not  bad-looking." 

^  It  isn't  who  a  woman  is,  it's  what  she  is,  that's  the  question,  I  take 
it,"  said  Goodwood,  as  he  left  the  Guards'  box  to  visit  the  Marabout. 

"By  George  1"  laughed  Nugent  to  Carruthers,  "  Goodwood  must  be 
serious,  eh,  Phil  ?  He  don't  care  a  button  to  watch  little  Bibi,  though 
when  she  came  out  first  he  threw  her  bouquets  religiously  ;  he  don't  care 
for  the  coulisses,  not  even  for  Zerlina,  who,  if  she  doesn't  dance  like 
Taglloni,  is  certunly  handsome  enough  to  please  anybody.  The  Rosiere 
over  there  signs  to  him  in  vain,  and  has  neither  his  carriage  nor  his 
■nppers  as  of  yore.  When  the  ballet  begins  I  verily  believe  he's  thinking 
VOL.  LL  H 
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kis  of  ihe  women  before  him  than  of  the  woman  who  has  left  the  house  ; 
and  if  a  fellow  can  give  more  ominous  signs  of  being  *  serious,'  as  the 
women  phrase  it,  I  don't  know  'em,  do  you  ?" 

Carruthers  didn't  answer,  but  leaned  over  the  front  of  the  box,  taming 
his  lorgnon  on  to  a  dashing  woman  in  the  fourth  tier,  whom  he  didn't 
know,  and  didn't  heed,  but  at  whom  he  gazed  so  fixedly  for  ten  minutes 
and  more  that  her  companion  and  husband,  a  Georges  Dandin,  we  roust 
presume,  and  a  Spanish  merchant,  thirsted  to  take  fierce  and  mm^erous 
vengeance  on  the  hateful  Senor  Inglese,  looking  so  impudently  up  at 
his  dona  from  below,  and  was  greatly  relieved  when  Carruthers  at  last 
saw  fit  to  withdraw  his  glass  and  his  gaze  and  followed  Goodwood  to  the 
Marabout  box. 

That  is  an  old,  old  story,  that  of  the  fair  Emily  stirring  foud  between 
Falamon  and  Arcite.  It  has  been  acted  out  many  a  time  since  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  lived  and  wrote  their  twin-dioughts  and  won  their 
twin-laurels;  but  the  bars  that  shut  the  kinsmen  in  their  prison- walls, 
the  ivy -leaves  that  filled  in  the  rents  of  their  prison-stones,  were  not  more 
entirely  and  blissfully  innocent  of  the  feud  going  on  within,  and  the 
battle  foaming  near  them,  than  the  calm,  complacent  soul|of  Lady  Mara* 
bout  was  of  the  rivalry  going  on  close  beside  her  for  the  sake  of  little 
Montolieu. 

She  certainly  thought  Philip  made  himself  specially  brilliant  and 
agreeable  that  night ;  but  then  that  was  nothing  new,  he  was  fomous  for 
talking  well,  whether  at  clubs,  dinner^tables,  or  parliamentary  debates^ 
and  liked  his  mother  well  enou|^h  not  seldom  to  showw  out  for  her  some 
of  his  very  best  things ;  certamly  she  thought  Goodwood  did  not  shine 
by  the  contrast,  and  looked,  to  use  an  undignified  word,  rather  cross 
than  otherwise  ;  but  then  nobody  did  shine  beside  Philip,  and  she  knew 
a  reason  that  made  Goodwood  pardonably  cross  at  the  undesired  presence 
of  his  oldest  and  dearest  chum.  Even  she  almost  wished  Philip  away. 
If  the  presence  of  her  idolised  son  oould  have  been  unwelcome  and  mal 
k  propos  to  her  at  any  time,  it  was  so  that  night 

"  It  isn't  like  Philip  to  monopolise  her  so,  he  who  has  so  much  tact 
usually,  and  cares  nothing  for  girls  himself,"  thQU£;ht  Lady  Marabout; 
'<  he  must  do  it  for  mischief,  and  yet  that  isn't  like  aim  at  sJl ;  it's  very 
tiresome,  at  any  rate." 

And  with  that  skilful  diplomacy  in  such  matters,  on  which,  if  it  was 
sometimes  overthrown.  Lady  Marabout  not  unjustly  plumed  herself,  she 
dexterously  entangled  Carruthers  in  conversation,  and  during  the  crash 
of  one  of  the  choruses  whispered^  as  he  bent  forward  to  pick  up  her  fan, 
which  she  had  let  drop, 

<<  Leave  Flora  a  little  to  Goodwood  ;  he  has  a  right>-<he  spoke  deci* 
sively  to  her  to-day  in  the  Park." 

Carruthers  bowed  his  head,  and  stooped  lower  for  the  faa* 

He  left  her  to  Goodwood  till  the  curtain  fell  after  the  last  act  of  the 
*^  Barbiere ;"  and  Lady  Marabout  congratulated  herself  on  her  own  adroit- 
ness. "  There  is  nothing  like  a  little  tact,"  she  thought ;  *'  what  would 
society  be  without  the  guiding  genius  of  tact,  I  wonder  ?  One  dreadful 
Donny brook  Fair !"  But,  someway  or  other,  despite  all  her  tact,  or 
because  her  son  inherited  that  valuable  quality  in  a  triple  measure  to 
herself,  someway,  it  was  Goodwood  vho  led  her  to  her  oarriage,,  and 
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Cirnitlim  vlio  led  the  liUfe  Mcmtoliea.  ''  TerriUjr  Ui»  of  Phtlip ;  how 
very  unlike  kim!'^  muaed  Lady  MsrabenI,  as  she  gathered  hmr  boraont 
zoond  her.  Carrathers  taUced  and  laughed  as  he  led  Fkna  Montoheu 
through  the  passages,  more  gaily,  perhaps,  than  usual. 

''  My  mother  has  told  me  some  news  to-night,  Miss  Mootolieu,"  he 
said,  carelessly.  "Am  I  premature  in  profieringyott  my  congratulations  ? 
But  even  if  I  be  so,  you  will  not  refuse  the  privilege  to  an  old  friend,  and 
will  allow  me  to  be  uie  first  tiO'  wish  yon  happiness  ?" 

Lady  Marabout's  carriage  stopped  the  way.  Flora  Montolieu  coloured, 
looked  foil  at  kioi^  and  went  to  it,  witlunit  having  tioM  to  answer  kis 
eongraftulations,  in  which  the  keenest«iigkted  hearer  would  have  liukd  to 
detect  anything  beyond  erery-day  friendshtp  and  genuine  indifference. 
The  most  trnthful  men  will  make  the  most  consummate  actors  when 
ipnrred  up  to  it. 


BOW  THE  OUTSinSR  WOK  TBB  CUP,  AKD  WHAT  BBS  DID  WITH  IT. 

"  Mt  dear  child,  yea  look  ill  to-night ;  I  am  ghid  you  have  no  engage^ 
ments,**  said  Lady  Marabout,  as  she  sat  down  before  the  dressing-room 
fire,  toasting  her  little  satin- shod  foot — she  has  a  weakness  for  fire  even 
in  tihe  hottest  weather — while  Thn  MontoKea  lay  back  in  a  low  chair, 
crashing  the  roses  mercilessly.  '^You  do  feel  well?  I  should  not 
hare  thooght  so,  your  lace  looks  so  finshed,  and  yoiH*  eyes  so  preter- 
natuially  dark.  Perhaps  it  is  the  late  hours ;  you  were  not  used  to  them 
in  France,  of  course,  and  it  must  be  su^  a  change  to  this  life  from  your 
mvarying  conventual  routine  at  St.  Denis.  My  love,  what  was  it  Lord 
Goodwood  said  to  you  in  the  Park  to-day?'' 

^  Do  not  speak  to  me  of  him,  Lady  Marabout,  I  hate  his  name  T  said 
Flora  MontoHen,  vehemently  enough. 

Isdy  MandK>ut  started  with  an  astonishment  that  nearly  upset  the  cup 
of  coffee  ske  was  sipping. 

*^  Hats  his  name  ?     My  dearest  Fk)ra,  why,  in  Heaven's  name  ?^ 

Flora  did  not  answer ;  she  pulled  the  roses  off  her  hair  as  Ihoogh  they 
had  been  infeeted  with  Brinvilliers^  poison. 

'' What  kM  he  done?'* 

«  ^«  has  done  nothing !" 

"  Who  has  done  anything,  then  ?'* 

^Ofa^  BO  ooe-^no  one  has  done  anything,  but^ — I  am  sksk  of  Lord 
Goodwood's  name— tired  of  it !" 

Lady  Mambont  sat  speeeUess  with  surpriseL 

«"nied  of  it,  my  dear  Flora?'* 

Little  Montolieu  laughed : 

"  Well,  tired  of  it,  perhaps^  from  hearing  him  praised  so  often,  as  the 
Athenian  trader  grew  su^  of  Arietides,  and  the  Jacobm  of  Washington's 
IMM.    Is  it  nnpardonakly  heterodox  to  say  so  ?* 

Lady  Maraboat  stirred  her  oofiee  in  perplexity  r 

""Mjdetac  ehiki,  pray  don't  speak  in  that  way ;  that's  likePhilip'ii  tone 
^hen  he  is  enigmatieal  and  sarcastic,  and  worries  me.  I  really  cannot 
>^  the  least  understand  yon  about  Lord  Goodwood,  it  is  ^ite  iaeompre- 
IniUa  to  me.    i  thooght  I  oveikeard  him  to-day  at  Lady  Qeoige'e 

h2 
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concert  speak  very  definitely  to  you  indeed,  and  when  he  was  intemipted 
by  the  duchess  before  you  could  give  him  his  reply,  I  thought  I  heard 
him  say  he  should  call  to-morrow  morning  to  know  your  ultimate  deci- 
sion.    Was  I  right  P" 

"  Quite  right." 

"  He  really  proposed  to  you  to-day  ?" 

«  Yes." 

"  And  yet  you  say  you  are  sick  of  his  name  ?" 

*'  Does  it  follow,  imperatively,  Lady  Marabout,  that  because  the  Sultan 
throws  his  handkerchief  it  must  be  picked  up  with  humility  and  thanks- 
riving  ?"  asked  Flora  Montolieu,  furling  and  unfarling  her  fan  with  an 
impatient  rapidity  that  threatened  entire  destruction  of  its  ivory  and 
feathers,  with  their  Watteau-like  group  elaborately  painted  on  them — ^as 
pretty  a  toy  of  the  kind  as  could  be  got  for  money,  which  had  been 
given  her  by  Carruthers  one  day  in  payment  of  some  Uttle  bagatelle  of 
a  bet 

<<  Sultan  I — humility !"  repeated  Lady  Marabout,  scarcely  crediting  her 
senses.  ^*  My  dear  Flora,  do  you  know  what  you  are  saying  ?  You  must 
be  jesting !  There  is  not  a  woman  in  England  who  would  be  insensible 
to  the  honour  of  Goodwood's  proposals.     You  are  jesting.  Flora !" 

"  I  am  not,  indeed  I" 

"  You  mean  to  say,  you  could  positively  think  of  refecting  him  1** 
cried  Lady  Marabout,  rising  from  her  chur  in  the  intensity  of  her  amaze- 
ment, convinced  that  she  was  the  victim  of  some  horrible  hallucination. 

"  Why  should  it  surprise  you  if  I  did  ?" 

<<  WhyV^  repeated  Lady  Marabout,  indignantly.  "Do  you  ask  me 
why  f  You  roust  be  a  child,  indeed,  or  a  consummate  actress,  to  put 
such  a  question ;  excuse  me,  my  dear,  if  I  speak  a  little  strongly :  you 
perfectly  bewilder  me,  and  I  confess  I  cannot  see  your  motives  or  your 
meaning  in  the  least.  You  have  made  a  conquest  such  as  the  proudest 
women  in  the  peerage  have  vainly  tried  to  make ;  you  have  one  of  the 
highest  titles  in  the  country  offered  to  you ;  you  have  won  a  man  whom 
everybody  declared  would  never  be  won ;  you  have  done  this,  pardon 
me,  without  either  birth  or  fortune  on  your  own  side,  and  then  you 
speak  of  rejecting  Goodwood — Goodwood,  of  all  the  men  in  England ! 
You  cannot  be  serious,  Flora,  or,  if  you  are,  you  must  be  mad !" 

Lady  Marabout  spoke  more  hotly  than  Lady  Marabout  had  ever 
spoken  in  all  her  life.  Goodwood  absolutely  won — Goodwood  absolutely 
"  come  to  the  point" — the  crowning  humiliation  of  the  Hauttons  posi- 
tively within  her  grasp — her  Marathon  and  Lemnoe  actually  gained! 
and  all  to  be  lost  and  flung  away  by  the  unaccountable  caprice  of  a  way- 
ward child !  It  was  sufficient  to  exasperate  a  saint,  and  a  saint  Lady 
Marabout  never  pretended  to  be. 

Flora. Montolieu  toyed  recklessly  with  her  fan. 

**  You  told  Sir  Philip  Carruthers  this  evening,  I  think,  of        " 

<<  I  hinted  it  to  him,  my  dear — ^yes.  Philip  has  known  all  along  how 
much  I  desired  it,  and  as  Goodwood  is  one  of  his  oldest  and  most 
favourite  friends,  I  knew  it  would  give  him  sincere  pleasure  both  for  my 
sake  and  Goodwood's,  and  yours  too,  for  I  think  Philip  likes  you  as  mucn 
as  he  ever  does  any  young  girl — better,  indeed ;  and  1  could  not 
imagine — I  could  not  dream  for  an  instant — that  there  was  any  doubt  of 
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joar  acceptation,  as,  indeed,  there  cannot  be.     Tou  hare  been  jesting  to 
wony  me,  Flora  !** 

Little  Montolieu  rose,  threw  her  fan  aside,  as  if  its  ivory  stems  had 
been  hot  iron,  and  leaned  against  the  mantelpiece. 

'*  You  advise  me  to  accept  Lord  Goodwood,  then,  Lady  Marabout  ?" 

"  My  love,  if  you  need  my  advice,  certainly  such  an  alliance  as  Good- 
wood's will  never  be  proffered  to  you  again  ;  the  brilliant  position  it  will 
place  you  in  I  surely  have  no  need  to  point  out  1**  returned  Lady  Mara- 
mmt,  angrily  musing.  "  The  little  hypocrite !  as  if  her  own  mind  were 
not  fully  made  up— as  if  any  girl  in  Europe  would  hesitate  over  accepting 
the  Doncaster  coronet — as  if  a  little  nameless  Montolieu  could  doubt  for 
a  moment  her  own  delight  at  being  created  Marchioness  of  Goodwood  I 
Such  a  triumph  as  thai — why  I  wouldn't  credit  ant/  woman  who  pre- 
tended she  wasn't  dazzled  by  it  I" 

*'  I  thought  you  did  not  approve  of  manages  de  convenanoe  ?" 

Lady  Marabout  played  a  tattoo — slightly  perplexed  tattoo — with  her 
spoon  in  her  Sevres  saucer. 

^  No  more  I  do,  my  dear — that  is,  under  some  circumstances  ;  it  is  im- 
possible to  lay  down  a  fixed  rule  for  everything !  Mariages  de  conve- 
ntnce — well,  perhaps  not ;  but  as  I  understand  mariages  de  oonvenance, 
ibey  mean  a  mere  business  affair,  arranged  as  they  are  in  France,  without 
the  slightest  regard  to  tlie  inclinations  of  either;  merely  regarding 
whether  the  incidents  of  fortune,  birth,  and  station  are  equal  and 
suitable.  Mariages  de  convenance  are  when  a  parvenu  barters  his  gold 
for  good  blood,  or  where  an  ancienne  princesse  mends  her  fortune  with  a 
nonveau  riche,  profound  indifference,  meanwhile,  on  each  side.  I  do  not 
call  this  so ;  decidedly  not !  Goodwood  must  be  very  deeply  attached  to 
Toa  to  have  forgotten  his  detestation  of  marriage,  and  laid  such  a  title  as 
his  at  your  feet.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  weight  of  the  Dukes  of  Don- 
caster  in  the  country  ?  Have  you  any  notion  of  what  their  rent-roll  is  ? 
Have  you  any  conception  of  their  enormous  influence,  their  very  high 
place,  the  magnificence  of  their  seats  ?  Helmsley  almost  equals  Windsor  ! 
All  these  are  yours  if  you  will ;  and  you  affect  to  hesitate—-^" 

"To  let  Lord  Goodwood  buy  me !" 

"  Buy  you  ?     Your  phraseology  is  as  strange  as  my  son's !" 

^*  To  accept  him  only  for  the  coronet  and  the  rent-roll,  his  position 
sod  his  Helmsley,  seems  not  a  very  grateful  and  flattering  return  for  his 
preference  ?" 

*'  I  do  not  see  that  at  all,"  said  Lady  Marabout,  irritably.  Is  there 
anything  more  annoying  than  to  have  unwelcome  truths  thrust  in  our 
teeth?  "  It  is  not  as  though  he  were  odious  to  you — a  terrible  ogre,  whose 
veiy  presence  repelled  you.  Goodwood  is  a  man  quite  attractive  enough 
to  merit  some  regard,  independent  of  his  position ;  you  have  an  affec- 
^nate  nature,  you  would  soon  grow  attached  to  him         " 

Flora  Montolieu  shook  her  head,  with  a  look  on  her  face  Lady  Mara- 
bout would  fiot  see. 

^  And,  in  fact,"  she  went  on,  warming  with  her  subject,  and  speaking 
all  the  more  determinedly  because  she  was  speaking  a  little  against  her 
oonicience,  and  wholly  for  her  inclinations,  "  my  dear  Flora,  if  you 
need  persuasion — which  you  must  pardon  me  if  1  doubt  your  doing  in 
T^MT  heart,  for  I  cannot  credit  any  woman  as  being  insensible  to  the 
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ndt  of  a  futore  Doke  of  Doncftster,  or  iDTuloerabfo  to  the  honour  tt  dc 
her — if  you  need  persuasion,  I  should  think  I  need  only  refer  to  tlio 
happiness  it  will  afford  your  poor  dear  mother,  anudst  her  many  tnal^, 
to  hear  of  so  brilliant  a  triumph  for  you.  You  are  pioud— ^Ooodwood, 
will  piaee  yoa  in  a  position  where  pride  may  be  indulged  with  impunity, 
nay,  with  advantage.  You  ars  ambitious — what  can  flatter  your  ambi* 
tion  more  than  sndi  an  offer  ?  You  are  clever — as  Goodwood's  wife  yom 
may  lead  society  like  Madame  de  Rambouillet,  or  immerse  yourseif  in. 
political  intrigue  like  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  It  is  an  offer  wkicia 
places  within  your  reach  everything  most  daseling  and  attractive,  and  it 
IS  one,  my  dear  Flora,  which  you  must  forgive  me  if  I  say  a  young  girl  o£ 
obscure  rank,  as  rank  goes,  and  no  fortune  whatever,  sbonld  pause  before 
she  lightly  wjeets.  You  cannot  afibrd  to  be  difiieile  as  if  you  were  an 
heiress  or  a  lady  in  your  own  right." 

That  was  as  ill*natured  a  thing  as  the  best-natored  lady  in  Christeadom 
ever  jaid  on  the  apar  of  self-interest,  and  it  stung  Flora  Montoliea  more 
than  her  hostess  dreamed.   The  colour  flushed  into  her  face  and  her  eyes 


**  You  have  aaid  sufficient^  Lady  Marabont.    I  accept  Lord  GoodwiKMl 
to-morrow!*' 

And  taking  up  her  fan  and  her  opera-doak,  leaving  the  discarded  roses 
unheeded  on  the  ioor,  little  Montoliea  bade  her  chaperone  good  night, 
and  floated  out  of  the  dressing-room  almost  as  dignifiedly  as  Valenda 
VaUetoit  ooald  have  done,  while  her  ohapeixnra  sat  stirring  the  cream  ia 
a  second  cup  of  coflee,  a  good  deal  puzzled,  a  littie  avrod  by  the  odd  turn 
affairs  had  taken,  with  a  slight  feeiing  of  guilt  for  her  own  share  in  the 
transaction,  an  uncomfortable  dread  lest  the  day  should  ever  come  when 
Flora  should  reproach  her  for  having  persuaded  her  into  the  narriagey  a 
comfortable  conviction  that  nothing  but  good  could  oome  of  such  a 
brilliant  and  enviable  alUanee,  and,  above  all  other  conflicting  feelings^ 
one  deiictons,  dominant,  glorified  security  of  triumph  over  the  Hauttons^ 
mere  et  filles. 

But  when  morning  dawned,  Lady  Marabout's  horiion  seemed  cleared 
of  all  clouds,  and  only  radiant  with  unshadowed  sunshine.  <jioodwood  was 
coming,  and  coming  to  be  accepted.  She  seenscd  already  to  read  the 
newspaper  paragraphs  announciog  his  capture  and  Flora's  conquest, 
already  to  hear  the  Hauttons'  enfcmsed  congratulations,  aheady  to  see  tha 
nuptial  party  gathered  round  the  altar  rail  of  St.  George's.  Lady  Mara- 
bout had  never  feh  in  ai  sunnier,  more  liglit-hearted  mood,  never  more 
completely  at  peace  with  herself  and  all  the  world  as  she  sat  in  her 
boudoir  at  her  writing-table,  penning  a  letter  which  began: 

**  Mt  dearest  Lilla, — What  happiness  it  gives  me  to  congratidaie 
you  on  the  brilliant  future  opening  to  your  sweet  Flora " 

And  which  would  have  continned,  no  doubt,  with  similar  eloquence  if  it 
had  not  been  interrupted  by  Soames  opening  the  door  and  announcing  ^^  Sir 
Philip  Carmthers,"  who  walked  in,  touched  his  mother's  brow  with  his 
moustaches,  and  threw  himsdf  down  in  a  low  chair,  comme  d'ordiaaire. 

'^  My  dear  Phifip,  you  nei«r  congratulated  me  last  night ;  pray  do  to 
now  I"  cried  Lady  Marabout,  delightedly,  wiping  her  pen  on  the  penaoi^ 
which  a  small  ormolu  knight  obligingly  carried  for  that  useful  purpostt 
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Ladies  iJways  -wipe  liieb  peas  as  religiously  as  they  bolt  timr  bedroom 
joon,  believe  in  cosmetics,  and  gt>  to  ehureh  on  a  Sunday. 

^'Wbs  your  news  of  last  nigfat  trae?"  asked  Carruthers,  ben£ng 
fsrwards  to  Toll  Bijou  on  fan  back. 

<<That  Goodwood  had  spoken  defimti^ely  to  her?  Perfectly.  He 
proposed  to  her  yesterday  at  the  Frangipane  concert — not  ae  the  conoerti 
of  course,  but  afterwards,  when  they  were  alone  for  a  moment  in  the  con* 
servaetones.  The  Dnohess  intetrupted  them — did  it  on  purpose — and  he 
had  only  time  to  whisper  hurriedly  he  should  come  this  morning  to  hear 
his  fiite.  I  dam  say  he  fslt  tolerably  secure  of  it.  Last  night  I  naturally 
ipoke  to  Flora  about  it  Oddly  enough,  she  seemed  positively  to  think 
at  first  of  rejecting  him — rejtcHng  him ! — only  £aney  the  madness !  Sntre 
Bsus,  I  dont  think  she  cares  anything  about  him,  but  with  such  an 
aliianoe  aa  that,  of  course  I  felt  it  my  bounden  duty  to  counsel  her  as 
strongly  as  I  could  to  accept  the  unequalled  position  it  profFsred  her. 
Indeed,  it  could  have  been  only  a  girl's  waywardness,  a  child's  caprice  to 
petend  to  hesitate,  for  ^  is  a  very  amlntious  and  a  very  clever  little 
tlu^,  asid  I  wonld  never  believe  that  any  woman — and  she  less  tbaa 
any — ^wonld  be  proof  againat  saeh  daasling  prospects.  It  would  be  absurd, 
you  know,  PhiUp.  Whether  it  was  hypocrisy,  or  a  real  girlish  reluctance, 
beeause  she  doean^t  feel  for  him  the  idealic  love  she  dreams  «f,  I  don't 
know,  bat  I  put  it  before  her  in  a  way  that  plainly  lAiowed  her  all  the 
brifliafloe  of  the  profiered  position,  and  before  she  bade  me  good  night  I 
had  vanqaiahed  all  W  servples,  if  she  had  any,  and  I  am  able,  thank 
God,  to  say "^ 

"  Yon  peraaaded  her  to  aeeept  him !"  eried  Carrathers,  starting  up. 
^  Good  Crod,  "what  have  you  done  ?** 

'^  Done  ?"  re-echoed  Lady  Marabout,  vaguely  terrified.  '<  Certainly  I 
penoaded  her  to  acoept  him.  She  Aoa  aeeepted  him  probably ;  he  is  here 
BOW !  I  should  have  beefB  a  strange  person  indeed  to  let  any  yonng  giii 
ia  any  charge  rashly  xeftise  soch  an  offsr." 

Sbe  was  stopped  by  Caxru^iers's  passionate  iafterruption  : 

*' You  induced  her  to  aooept  him.  God  forgive  you,  mother!  Yom 
have  wrebked  iny  life !" 

Lady  Marabout  tamed  pale  as  death,  and  gazed  at  him  with  unde- 
finable  terror: 

"  Tour  life,  Plalip !     You  do  not  mean " 

"  Great  Heavens !  have  you  never  seen,  mother,  that  1  love  at  last  ? 
And,  great  Heavens!  love  for  what?" 

He  leaned  his  arms  on  the  mantelpiece,  with  his  forehead  bowed  upon 
them,  and  Lady  Marabout  gazed  at  him  still,  as  a  bird  at  a  basilisk. 

"Phihp,  Philip!  what  have  I  done?  How  ooukl  I  tell?''  she 
BDnrmoredy  distractedly,  tears  welling  into  her  eyes.  *'If  I  had  only 
knewn !  But  how  coakl  I  dream  that  <^at  child  had  any  fascination  for 
yoa?    How  could  I  faacy '' 

**  Hadi  I  No,  yon  are  in  no  way  to  blame.  You  could  not  know  it. 
Z basely  knew  it  till  last  night,"  he  answered,  gently. 

**  Philip  loves  her,  and  I  have  made  her  marry  Goodwood !"  thought 
Lady  Marabout,  agonised,  r^norseful,  conscience- struck,  heart-broken  in 
a  thousand  ways  at  once.  The  climax  of  her  woes  was  reached,  life  had 
no  greater  bitterness  for  her  left;  her  son  loved,  and  loved  the  last 
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woman  in  England  she  would  have  had  him  love;Tthat^womaii  was  givea 
to  another,  and  she  had  been  the  instrument  of  wrecking  the  life  to  save 
or  serve  which  she  would  have  laid  down  her  own  in  glad  and  instant 
sacrifice!  Lady  Marabout  bowed  her  head  under  a  Marah  of  real  grief, 
before  which  the  worries  so  great  before,  the  schemes  but  so  lately  ao 
precious,  the  small  triumphs  just  now  so  all-absorbing,  shrank  away  into 
their  due  insignificance.  Philip  suffering,  and  suffering  through  her ! 
Self  glided  far  away  from  Lady  Marabout's  memory  then,  and  she  hated 
herself  more  fiercely  than  the  gentle-hearted  soul  had  ever  hated  any  foe 
for  her  own  criminal  share  in  bringing  down  this  unforeseen  terrific  blow 
on  her  beloved  one's  head.  <*  Philip,  my  dearest,  what  can  I  do?"  she 
cried,  distractedly ;  *Mf  I  had  thought — if  I  had  guessed ^ 

''  Do  nothing.  A  woman  who  could  give  herself  to  a  man  whom  she 
did  not  love  should  be  no  wife  of  mine,  let  me  suffer  what  I  might*" 

'^  But  I  persuaded  her,  Philip !     Mine  is  the  blame !" 

His  lips  quivered  painfully  : 

**  Had  she  cared  for  me  as — I  may  have  fancied,  she  had  not  been  so 
easy  to  persuade  1  He  is  here  now  you  say ;  I  cannot  risk  meeting  him 
just  yet.     Leave  me^for  a  little  while ;  leave  me — I  am  best  alone." 

Gentle  though  he  always  was  to  her,  his  mother  knew  him  too  well 
ever  to  dispute  his  will,  and  the  most  bitt-er  tears  Lady  Marabout  had  ever 
known,  ready  as  she  was  to  weep  for  other  people's  woes,  and  rarely  as 
she  had  had  to  weep  for  any  of  her  own,  choked  her  utterance  and 
blinded  her  eyes  as  she  obeyed  and  closed  the  door  on  his  solitude, 
Philip — her  idolised  Philip — that  ever  her  house  should  have  sheltered 
this  little  detrimental  to  bring  a  curse  upon  him  1  that  ever  she  should 
have  brought  this  tropical  Bower  to  poison  the  air  for  the  only  one  dear 
to  her! 

**  I  am  justly  punished,"  thought  Lady  Marabout,  humbly  and  peni- 
tentially — **  justly.  I  thought  wickedly  of  Anne  Hautton.  I  did  not  do 
as  I  would  be  done  by.  I  longed  to  enjoy  their  mortification.  I  advised 
Flora  against  my  own  conscience  and  against  hers.  I  am  justly  chastised  I 
But  that  he  should  suffer  through  me,  that  my  fault  has  fallen  on  his 
head,  that  my  Philip,  my  noble  Philip,  should  love  and  not  be  loved,  and 
that  I  have  brought  it  on  him Good  Heaven !  what  is  that  ?" 

'*  That"  was  a  man  whom  her  eyes,  being  misty  with  tears.  Lady 
Marabout  had  brushed  against,  as  she  ascended  the  staircase,  ere  she  per- 
ceived him,  and  who,  passing  on  with  a  muttered  apology,  was  down  in 
the  hall  and  out  of  the  door  Mason  held  open  before  she  had  recovered 
the  shock  of  the  rencontre,  much  before  she  had  a  possibility  of  recog- 
nising him  through  the  mist  aforesaid. 

A  fear,  a  hope,  a  joy,  a  dread,  one  so  woven  with  another  there  was  no 
disentangling  them,  sprang  up  like  a  ray  of  light  in  Lady  Marabout's 
heart — a  possibility  dawned  in  her:  to  be  rejected  as  an  impossibility? 
Lady  Marabout  crossed  the  ante-room,  her  heart  throbbing  tumultuously, 
spurred  on  to  noble  atonement  and  reckless  self-sacrifice,  if  fate  allowed 
them.     She  opened  the  drawing-room  door ;  Flora  Montolieu  was  alone. 

"  Flora,  you  have  seen  Goodwood  ?" 

Flora  Montolieu  turned,  her  own  face  as  pale  and  her  own  eyes  as 
dim  as  Lady  Marabout's. 

"  You  have  refused  him?" 
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Litde  MoDtolieu  misconstraed  her  cfaaperone's  eagerness,  and  answerod 
liaoghtily  enoagh: 

**  I  have  told  him  that  indifFerence  would  he  too  poor  a  return  for  his 
affections  to  insult  him  with  it,  and  that  I  would  not  do  him  the  injury 
of  repaying  his  trust  hy  falsehood  and  deception.  I  meant  what  I  said 
to  you  last  night;  I  said  it  on  the  spur  of  pain,  indignation,  no  matter 
wbat;  hut  I  could  not  keep  my  word  when  the  trial  came,  and  it  would 
have  heen  a  wrong  to  Lord  Goodwood  and  a  sin  in  myself  had  I 
done  80.'^ 

Lady  Marahout  hent  down  and  kissed  her,  with  a  fervent  gratitude 
that  not  a  little  bewildered  the  recipient. 

**My  dear  child!  thank  God!  little  as  I  thought  to  say  so.  Flora, 
tell  me,  you  love  some  one  else  ?" 

"  Lady  Marabout  you  have  no  right " 

"  Tea  I  have  a  right — the  strongest  right  I  Is  not  that  other  my 
•on?** 

Flora  Montolieu  looked  up,  then  dropped  her  head  and  hurst  into  an 
abandon  of  tears — tears  that  Lady  Marahout  soothed  then,  tears  that 
Carrathers  soothed,  yet  more  effectually  still,  five  minutes  afterwards. 

^That  Z should  have  sued  that  little  Montolieu,  and  sued  to  her  for 
Plulipl"  mused  Lady  Marabout.  ''It  is  very  odd.  Perhaps  I  get 
used  to  being  crossed  and  disappointed  and  trampled  on  in  every  way 
and  by  everybody;  but  certainly,  though  it  is  most  contrary  to  my 
wishes^  though  a  child  like  that  is  the  last  person  I  should  ever  have 
chosen  or  dreamt  of  as  Philip's  wife,  though  it  is  a  great  pain  to  me,  and 
Anne  Hautton  of  course  will  be  delighted  to  rake  up  everything  she  can 
about  the  Montolieus,  and  it  is  heart-breaking  when  one  thinks  how  a 
Carrathers  mighe  marry,  how  the  Carruthers  always  have  married,  rarely 
any  bat  ladies  in  their  own  right  for  countless  generations;  still  it  is  very 
odd,  but  I  certainly  feel  happier  than  ever  I  did  in  my  life,  annoyed  as 
I  am  and  grieved  as  I  am.  It  is  heart-breaking  (that  horrid  John  Mon- 
toHen!  I  wonder  what  relation  one  stands  in  legally  to  the  father  of  one's 
son's  wife ;  I  will  ask  Sir  Frederick  Pollock ;  not  that  the  Montolieus  are 
likely  to  come  to  England) — it  is  very  sad  when  one  thinks  whom  Philip 
might  have  married;  and  yet  she  certainlv  is  a  dear  little  thing,  and  I  do 
be&eve  she  appreciates  and  understands  him  fully.  If  it  were  not  for 
wbat  Anne  Hautton  will  always  say  I  could  really  be  pleased !  To  think 
what  an  anxious  hope,  what  a  dreaded  ideal,  Philip's  wife  has  always  been 
to  me ;  and  now,  just  as  I  had  got  reconciled  to  his  determined  gar9on 
preferences,  and  had  g^wn  to  argue  with  him  that  it  was  best  he  shouldn't 
many,  he  goes  and  falls  in  love  with  this  child !  Everything  is  at  cross* 
pmpoaes  in  life,  I  think !  There  is  only  one  thing  I  am  resolved  upon — 
I  will  NEVER  chaperone  anybody  again." 

And  she  kept  her  vow.  We  can  christen  her  Lady  Tattersall  no  longer 
with  point,  for  there  are  no  yearling  sales  in  that  house  in  Lowndes- 
aquare^  whatever  there  be — malheur  pour  nous  ! — in  the  other  domiciles  of 
toat  fiuhionable  quarter.  Lady  Marabout  has  shaken  that  burden  off  her 
■hoolders,  and  moves  in  blissful  solitude  and  tripled  serenity  through 
Belgravia,  relieved  of  responsibility,  and  careless  alike  of  eligibles,  detri- 
iQsntals,  and  honors,  wearing  her  years  as  lightly,  losing  the  odd  trick 
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at  her  ^vinst  as  aumiUj,  and  besming  on  the  -world  in  general  as  radiantljr 
as  any  dowager  I  know. 

With  the  Worries  of  ▲  CHAFERom:  hate  ended  Ladt  Marabout's 
TaotTBLBB.  That  she  was  hxWy  reconciled  to  Camrthers's  ohango  of  re* 
solye  was  Aown  in  the  iact  that  when  Anne  Haotton  turned  to  her,  oia 
the  eiwning  of  his  marriage-day,  after  the  dinner,  to  which  Lady  Mara* 
bout  had  Indden  all  her  fiends,  and  a  good  many  of  her  foes,  with  aa 
amiable,  '^Charming  yonr  little  belie-filW  looked  this  morning !— sweetly 
pretty  certainly,  though  petite — but  I  am  so  grieved  for  you,  ^eapeat 
Helena — I  know  what  your  disappointment  must  be  \ — what  should  Zfeel 

if  Hautton Have  you  heard  that  Goodwood  has  engaged  himself  to 

Avarina  Sangroyal ?— -4he  duchess  is  so  pleased! — I  sJways  told  jou, 
didn't  I,  how  wrong  you  were  when  you  femeied  he  admirea  httle  Moo- 
tolieu — I  beg  her  pardon,  I  mean  Lady  Oarmthen — but  yon  wUi  give 
your  imagination  such  reins  T' — Lady  Marabo«t  smiled,  calmly  and 
amusedly,  felt  no  pang,  and — thought  of  Philip. 

I  take  it  things  most  be  rery  couieur  de  rose  with  us  when  we  can 
smile  sineereiy  on  our  enemies,  and  defeat  l^ir  stings  simply  becaiue 
we  leel  them  not.     Qu'en  pensez-voes,  messieurs? 


POPULATIOlSr  AND  TEADE  IN  TBANCE. 

Sr  FREDERICK  HARSHALL. 

No.  X. — ^Merchant  SHiFPma. 

The  marithne  trade  of  Fiance  is  divided  into  the  two  great  daises  of 
reserved  axid  free  navigation. 

Besenred  navigation,  that  is  to  say,  the  part  of  Ae  sea-transports  of 
the  conoftiy  whidi  is  exdnsively  retained  for  indonal  vessels,  includes 
coasting,  fiBheries,  and  the  commumeations  with  the  French  ookwies* 

Free  navigation  comprises  all  the  trade  between  French  and  foreiga 
ports,  and  is  carried  on  m  competition  with  foreign  vessels.  But  in  this 
class,  idso,  French  interests  are  protected  by  asystem  of  differantial duties 
applying  both  to  the  ship  itself  and  to  the  goods  it  carries. 

Tm  dues  imposed  on  foreign  bottoms  on  entry  iato  a  French  port  sie 
very  unimportant  They  consist  in  a  tonnage  duly  of  ds.  3d.  per  ton 
measureasent  {with  certain  ezoeptioBS  in  favour  of  passenger  vessels,  and 
other  special  cases),  and  in  droits  d'aequit  and  droits  d'ei^>edition  of 
trifling  amooat.  The  total  of  all  these  various  extra  charges  is  very 
small ;  they  constitute  no  real  protection  for  the  hoeie  shipowners.  In 
the  port  of  MarseiUes,  which  is  the  most  impiNtant  in  France,  they  an 
not  levied  at  all. 

But  the  additional  duties  on  the  entry  into  France  of  goods  airivbg 
under  a  foreign  flag  form  an  i^parent  real  protection,  for  ihey  seem  at 
fiist  sight  to  oblige  importers  to  give  preferenoe  to  eatioaal  vemh  in 
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order  to  mwdi  tke  extra  ezpenees  inoaired  on  mercfaandae  wbidi«> 
nreB  in  «dier  ehipt.  Theie  di£F(n«Btnl  d«lMf  me  eetdbKafatd  (im  all 
I  whmm  the  knr  luui  not  tpeebUy  iized  their  anwuit)  mt  tea  per  cent. 


eitm  on  the  fint  2/.  of  d«ty,  ^afeulated  on  the  mitj  of  «pplicstian,  and 
five  per  cent.  iMive  «ki  the  reet,  up  to  121^  after  wUeh  no  fnither  addi« 
tioQ  IS  made.*  They  an  not,  however,  applied  abeolotoly  to  oYory 
foreign  flag  without  eKoeption;  on  the  eontnoy,  ewy  oo«Btry  witn 
which  Franee  has  sucoesBively  made  a  treaty  of  eomoseree,  or  naifigndon, 
ks  been  lehered  from  theb  action  in  varioas  degroes,  and  has  reoeiTod 
the  right  of  shipping  direet  to  France  froas  its  own  poito  m  its  own 
vewky  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  doty.  England  has  poasessed  this  priri* 
Isge  flinoe  1826,  and  several  other  nathns  hntn  sinoe  aeqnind  it 

French  navigation  is  again  divided  by  tke  Inna  end  segnhliaM  which 
apply  to  it»  into  there  other  general  eatagories,  fnmgn  vwyageS)  oaasting 
(which  is  suhdivided  into  gxnat  ssid  aanU  ooasting),  and  what  is  «allea 
bonuupe. 

The  term  IbiagnTeyages  is  defiaed  by  Ait.  ^7  of  die  Code  of  Coai- 
nceoe  as  applying  to  sll  navigation  between  France  and  oettMn  spocified 
eeaatiies  or  ports,  aU  l^aag  beyond  the  Steaits  of  Qibrahar  or  the  Sound, 
bat  in  its  pvadieal  apciieation  by  the  Custoas-^ioase  andiorities,  the  geo* 
gnpbical  dirianctions  laiddown  by  law  are  put  aside,  and  £cMreign  voyages 
are  taken  to  imply  any  SKweaaent  of  ifaips  between  a  French  and  a  foreign 
port,  wherever  the  latter  be  sitnated,  winle  ooasting  compriseB  all  the  re- 
lations of  the  French  poets  between  themselves,  without  reference  to 
their  rabtive  position  nn  the  same  or  dtffinrent  seas.  But  here  oomes  in 
the  £atinetien  abeady  alladed  to  between  great  and  snudl  ooasting.  The 
fimer  refers  to  w)yageB  from  a  port  on  the  Atlantic  to  a  port  in  tha 
Heditennnean,  or  vice  versd;  while  the  latter  applies  to  poits  sitomted 
ea  the  same  line  of  coast.  According  to  this  interpretation  the  passi^ 
from  Calais  to  Dover  is  foreign  navigation,  while  a  voyage  from  Donkurk 
to  Nice  is  only  coasting,  though  the  ship  which  perCmns  it  traverses 
dbChaand,  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  Eastern  Atkntie,  and  the  Mediter- 


fiotnagn  is  the  small  local  navigation  canied  en  by  vessels,  not  exceed* 
mg  twenty-five  tons,  between  ports  not  mere  than  forty  miles  apart. 

The  sidps  employed  in  these  various  brandies  of  trade  have  hithoito 
been  eidasrvely  French  hoik,  the  introduction  of  foreign  vessels  into 
Freneh  hands  having  been  prohibited  in  1793.  With  thb  esception  of  a 
tnpofary  enBpHwiefi  dwrmg  and  after  die  Orinsean  wsr,  when  the  want 
fif  flhips  wae  so  strsngiy  felt  that  an  imperial  deeree  of  17th  October, 
1655,  aadxxrised  the  admission  of  foreign-bmlt  vessels  Htsnad  valorem 
daty  of  ten  per  cent.,  this  law  has  remuned  coaataatly  in  €ofoe  nntil  die 
omdasion  of  the  recent  commercial  treaty  with  Ehig^aad;  the  new  imS 
•Uti  the  Francisation  of  English  wooden  vess^  at  a  daty  of  1/.,  and 
€£  iioa  wesecb  at  a  daty  of  22.  16s.  per  ton  of  French  measmnmeat 

TUs  is  the  first  change  of  any  importance  which  has  taken  place  sinee 
ihe  revolution  in  the  laws  which  regulate  the  composition  and  direcdoa 
ef  the  merdumt  navy  of  Fiance.  The  other  condkions  prescribed  with 
Mpect  to  it  remain  unaltered.     The  officers  and  half  the  orsw  most  be 

^TaiifQ^ieraldesDoaaBesdeFnooe.  Observatkni  Ft^Ununakea  Ait.£l. 
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French  sabjects.  The  captain  must  hare  passed  an  ezamiDation  of 
capacity^  for  which  he  cannot  present  himself  unless  he  is  twentj-foor 
years  old,  and  hare  narigated  for  five  years,  of  which  twelve  months  must 
have  been  passed  in  a  man-of-war.  These  conditions  apply  equally  to 
ships  engaged  in  the  foreign  or  coasting  trade.  The  masters  of  vesseb 
employed  in  homage  are  exempted  from  examination,  but  they  must  ob- 
tain a  license  from  the  maritime  prefect  of  their  district. 

Besides  these  various  regulations,  there  are  a  quantity  of  others  which 
are  not  worth  enumerating,  but  which,  applying  as  they  do  to  details  of 
the  most  trifling  nature,  snow  how  the  rrench  administrative  system  is 
applied  in  every  direction,  even  to  points  which  seem  beneath  its  notice* 

In  addition  to  the  special  laws  relating  directly  and  specifically  to 
merchant  shippine^,  its  interests  are  affected  very  materially  by  the  con- 
sequences of  another  law  which  is  lulled  with  a  different  object. 

The  war  navy  of  France  is  recruited  by  the  system  of  *'  maritime  in- 
scription," founded  by  Colbert;  tiie  action  of  this  system  is  peculiar. 
While  the  conscription  for  the  army  does  not  apply  to  the  entire  popula- 
tion— while  it  takes  only  a  certain  number  of  the  conscripts  of  the  year, 
and  leaves  the  rest  entirely  free— while  it  definitely  releases  all  soldiers 
after  seven  years*  service,  which,  in  peace  time,  are  ordinarily  reduced  to 
four,  the  conscription  for  the  navy  is  differentiy  conducted.  It  reposes 
on  the  principle  that  every  Frenchman  connected  with  the  sea,  every 
sailor  and  every  fisherman,  every  mechanic  occupied  in  maritime  con- 
structions, owes  his  services  to  the  state  whenever  they  are  wanted.  It 
keeps  every  mariner  and  shipwright,  without  exception,  at  the  disposal  of 
the  government  during  his  entire  life  from  eighteen  to  fif^  years  of  age, 
and  though,  in  ordinary  times,  he  has  only  from  three  to  six  years*  service 
to  give,  the  performance  of  that  service  does  not  release  him,  as  in  the 
army,  from  the  obligation  of  serving  again ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  bound 
to  present  himself  at  every  calling  out  of  the  entire  force  which  political 
circumstances  may  render  necessary. 

The  list  of  the  maritime  inscription,  which  is  most  carefully  kept  up  by 
a  body  of  inspectors  named  for  the  purpose,  includes  every  indiridual  who 
has  been  occupied  for  two  years  as  a  fisherman,  not  only  on  the  sea,  but 
also  on  rivers  up  to  the  limits  of  the  tide,  or,  where  there  is  no  tide,  to 
the  point  where  sea-going  vessels  stop ;  every  individual  who  has  served 
at  sea,  no  matter  how,  during  eighteen  months,  or  who  has  made  two 
voyages  abroad ;  and  every  workman  employ  ed  in  a  ship-yard.  Once  oa 
the  list,  no  one  can  be  removed  from  it  without  first  signing  a  declaration 
that  he  gives  up  a  seafaring  life ;  if  he  once  fishes  or  navigates  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  he  is  liable  to  be  instantly  reclassed.  In  time  of  war 
no  removals  are  allowed  at  all ;  and  all  the  men  on  the  list  may  then  be 
indefinitely  retained  in  the  service  until  the  age  of  fif^y.  No  mariner  caa 
quit  his  locality  without  permission,  so  that  the  state  may  always  know 
where  to  find  him ;  but  the  state  may,  at  any  moment,  take  him  away 
from  lus  family,  whose  sole  support  he  may  l>e,  and  send  him  to  sea  for 
years. 

This  system  is  certainly  extremely  perfect  in  its  political  and  military 
effects;  it  assures  to  the  navy  a  full  supply  of  men,  and  to  the  dockyards 
a  constant  store  of  skilled  labour ;  but  it  is  cruelly  harsh  towards  the 
maritime  population,  who  are  exposed  to  this  exceptional  legislation,  and 
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it  reacts  very  unfiftYoarably  on  the  ship-building  and  merchant-shipping 
ioterests  of  the  country. 

It  does  not  encourage  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  to  cling  to  the  sea ; 
at  each  successive  calling  out  of  the  entire  inscription,  many  fishermen 
abandon  their  career,  and  turn  their  attention  to  agricultural  or  manufac- 
turing occupations,  rather  than  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the  state.  This 
fact  is  indisputable,  though  no  figures  can  be  obtained  to  show  its  degree 
of  importance.  It  is  true  that  the  list  of  the  maritime  inscription  is 
always  increasing,  proportionately  with  the  general  progress  of  trade  and 
narigation,  and  with  the  constant  augmentation  of  the  coast  population, 
which  each  successive  census  reveals;  it  rose  from  94,611  in  1825,  to 
160,014  in  1854,*  and  is  now  probably  higher  still.  But  these  numbers 
are  partly  illusory;  they  include  all  the  useless  men,  as  well  as  the 
mechanics,  of  whatever  kind,  who  are  engaged  in  maritime  constructions, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  1535  miles  of  coast  which  France  possesses 
could  furnish  altogether  more  than  60,000  really  available  seamen  in  the 
eveot  of  an  emergency .f  This  comparatively  feeble  result  is  certainly 
not  produced  by  any  want  of  vocation  or  fitness  for  a  seafaring  lite 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  French  coast ;  on  the  contrary,  from  Dun- 
kirk to  Bayonne,  and  from  Port  Vendres  to  Nice,  the  seaboard  population 
presents  remarkable  aptitude  and  attachment  for  the  profession  of  the  sea. 
From  time  immemorial,  the  Bretons,  the  Basques,  and  the  men  of  Pro- 
vence have  been  hardy  and  able  sailors,  and  if  in  the  present  generation 
they  appear  to  be  less  eager  than  their  fathers  in  the  pursuit  of  a  mari-> 
time  career,  it  is  solely  in  consequence  of  the  rigorous  law  which  deprives 
their  class  exclusively  of  all  real  personal  liberty,  and  keeps  them  numbered 
like  packages  at  the  call  of  the  state. 

This  state  of  things  affects  the  merchant  shipping  interest  in  various 
ways.  It  of  course  diminishes  the  number  of  seamen,  and  makes  their 
supply  depend  on  the  wants  of  the  navy.  But  it  acts  with  special  effect 
on  tKe  ship-builders,  and  as  thus  far  it  is  they  who  alone  have  produced 
the  vessels  which  carry  on  the  trade  of  the  country,  it  follows  that  the 
sjstem  of  maritime  inscription  begins  to  damage  commercial  navigation 
at  its  very  root. 

No  one  can  establish  a  building-yard  unless  he  is  himself  connected 
with  the  sea ;  he  must  either  be  on  the  list  of  inscription  or  be  a  pupil  of 
the  Polytechnic  School  The  workmen  he  employs  must,  unless  they  are 
foreigners,  be  exclusively  chosen  from  the  same  list,  and  he  is  liable  to 
imprisonment  if  he  takes  one  single  independent  labourer.  He  is  even 
forbidden  to  employ  discharged  soldiers  who  have  finished  their  term  of 
lervice^  unless  tney  consent  to  class  themselves  as  sailors,  and  accept  all 
the  consequences  attached  to  the  step.  The  agents  of  the  navy  depart- 
ment have  the  right  to  inspect  his  yard,  and  to  call  his  men  over  every 
^ay  to  verify  their  positions. 

Bat,  as  the  number  of  men  of  this  class  is  limited,  private  ship-builders, 
haTing  no  power  of  obtaining  them  elsewhere,  are  obliged  to  pay  them 
high  wages  to  get  them  at  all,  for  men  will  naturally  not  consent  to  live 
with  the  right  of  the  state  over  their  heads  unless  they  are  paid  in  a  pro- 
portion which  compensates  the  risk.     Shipwrights'  wages  vary,  it  is  true, 

*  Statistiqne  comparde  de  la  France,  vol.  i.  p.  518. 
t  Jottrnal  des  Eeowmistet,  p.  201.    liay,  1861. 
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like  aU  oth«ra,  vith  the  deaMad  and  with  the  commeicM  importaaoe  of 
the  spot,  from  a  maximum  at  Marseilles  and  Harre  to  a  mtnimum  at 
Diinkivk  and  Bayoone^  but  they  tm  everywhere  higher  than  the  current 
lates  paid  to  the  same  daas  of  raechaaiea  employed  in  the  mune  town  on 
ordinary  work.  At  Mars^Ues,  which  is  the  most  active  building  and 
repairing  port,  shipwrights  earn  as  much  as  6s.  a  day,  while  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Fiedmontese  ports  the  rate  for  the  same  meais  only  Ba.  2d.,  and 
at  Barcelona,  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  dearest  port  in  the 
Mediterranean^  it  is  ody  48.  2d  * 

Thie  universal  and  absolute  disadvantage  created  for  private  builders 
by  the  effects  of  the  inscription  is  aggravated  by  the  risk  to  which  they  are 
exposed  of  having  their  men  called  into  the  dockyards  at  any  moment  of 
pressure,  and  of  oonsequently  finding  themselves  without  hands  to  execute 
their  work.  And  this  is  not  merely  a  theoretical  danger ;  numerous  eases 
of  its  realisation  exist  M.  Malo,  a  ship-builder  at  Dunkiric,  told  the 
Committee  of  Inquiry  on  the  Commercial  Treaty  with  Englandf  that  he 
was  building  a  10,000/.  slup  to  contract  during  the  Crimean  war,  that 
the  government  suddenly  called  in  the  greater  part  of  his  men,  that  he 
therefore  could  not  finish  the  vesael»  and  that  he  had  to  pay  4000/. 
damages  in  consequence. 

As,  therefore,  irrespective  of  its  general  effect  on  French  merchant 
aeamen  as  a  body,  the  maritime  inscription  exercises  nn&vourable  in* 
flnence,  and  produces  a  real  increase  of  cost  on  the  sUp-building  trade, 
it  is  all  the  more  remarkable  to  find  that^  notwithstandling  this  material 
disadvantage,  the  Frendok  builders  all  agree  that  they  can  make  wooden 
vessels  at  neariy  the  same  price  aa  in  England.  Several  of  them  were 
examined  before  the  Tariff  Committee,  and  it  results  from  their  combined 
eridenoe  that  the  cost  of  eoDstmction  of  the  hulls  is  not  more  than  2^ 
per  cent,  higher  in  Franee  than  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  The  timber 
employed  in  both  oountries  is  brought  from  Russia,  IVussia,  and  Sweden, 
and  comes  to  the  same  price  in  each,  while  French-grown  oak,  for  framing, 
whidi.  at  one  time  was  a  good  deal  used  in  England,  is  actually  cheaper 
in  France.  As  wages  are  generally  higher  in  England,  the  effects  of  the 
inscription  bring  them  about  level  in  the  two  countries,  and  the  real  dif- 
Cerenoe  against  Fhince  is  only  in  the  greater  price  of  the  iron  en^loyed 
and  in  the  absanee  of  a  large  regular  trade. 

While,  however,  the  comparison  of  the  cost  of  hulls  eDmee  out  so 
nearly  equal,  the  cost  of  rigging  is  dearer  in  France,  and  the  entire  ship, 
ready  to  go  to  sea,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  an  average  of  20f. 
per  ton  of  Frendi  measurement  fur  A  1  in  the  Yeritaa  list— which  cor- 
responds to  our  Lloyd's  book — while  the  English  mean  price  lor  the  same 
type  of  vessel  was  given  to  the  Committee  at  182.  17a4  showing  a  dif. 
ferenoe  of  about  6  per  cent,  against  France.  At  certain  ports  &e  cost 
comes  lower;  at  Nantes,  for  instance,  it  amounts  to  only  17/.  15s. 

But  while  wooden  vessels  can  thus  be  produced,  aecor£ng  to  the 
d  edarations  of  the  French  builders  themselves,  whose  eridence  on  the 
point  can  hardlv  he  suspected,  at  a  rate  which  so  neariy  corresponds  with 
that  of  Enghmd,  iron  ships,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  consideraUy  dearer. 

*  Joumaidet  Eammnutet,  p.  204.     May,  I8S1. 

t  Enquite  sur  le  Traits  de  Commerce^  voL  vi.  p.  900. 

X  Enqu^te  tur  le  Traits  da  Cammeroe^  vol.  vi.  ik  asu 
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Tbis  is  Irat  natwaly  when  the  difference  of  the  price  of  iron  is  borne  in 
Bund.  That  difference  certainly  amounts  to  at  leasl  20  per  oent^  and  its 
effect  is  heightened  by  the  deamess  of  eoal  and  by  the  want  of  skilled 
meters^  who  do  not  exist  as  a  dass  amongst  the  men  of  the  nsppy  list,  and 
who  have  to  be  taught  their  trade  by  degrees^  and  also  by  the  absence  of 
cotftsnt  orders  already  alluded  to  as  regards  wooden  shipS)  but  which  la 
dus  ease  ezerdses  a  still  worse  effect,  for  it  prevents  the  establishment  of 
vell-aioonted  jrards. 
On  the  K^ole,  the  French  ship-building  trade,  though  limited  in  its 

dioction,  and  cramped  in  its  freedom  of  action  by  these  various  dif- 
tie8>  does  not  appear  to  be  really  suffering.  Regular  yards,  wh^ 
vork  is  always  g<»ng  on,  are  very  few  in  number ;  indeed,  they  may  be 
aid  to  exist  only  at  Havre,  Nantes,  Bordeaux,  Maxseilles,  and  at  the 
works  of  the  Messageries  Imp^riales  at  La  Ciotat,  but  vessels  are  built 
all  along  the  coast,  in  all  the  little  ports,  and  on  the  open  beach,  wherever 
there  is  an  order  to  execute.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  the  trade  will  be 
damaged  by  the  admission  of  English  wooden  ships  at  II,  per  ton  duty, 
for  at  the  stated  average  cost  of  20/.,  that  duty  amounts  to  5  per  cent^ 
wfaieb  appears  to  be  a  sufficient  margin.  About  iron  vessels  opinions  are 
mate  uncertain^  for  the  duty  of  21.  16s.  per  ton  represents  only  14  per 
eent  on  20/.,  while  the  difference  of  cost  against  France  is  certainly  20 
percent 

No  general  account  exists  of  the  number  of  vessels  launched  every  year, 
hut  the  Tariff  Committee  received  partial  statements  on  the  point  from 
the  builders  examined  before  it.  M.  Arman,  of  Boirdeaiix,  who  is  the 
laigest  builder  in  France,  and  who  has  delivered  a  good  many  war  ships 
to  foreign  governments,  announced  that  he  alooe  had  constructed 
83,000  tons  of  shipping  from  1850,  to  1860;  the  port  of  Nantes  had 
Drodoced  altogether  177,000  tons  in  the  same  period ;  while  St.  Malo, 
najonne,  Cherbourg,  Dunkirk,  and  various  other  amoJl  ports  had  con- 
structed from  6000  to  40,000  tons  each.  No  statement  was  made  of 
the  production  of  Marseilles,  or  of  anv  of  the  Meditenanean  ports.  All 
the  yearly  quantities  were  unusually  high  in  1856  and  1857  in  oonse- 
qoence  of  the  sudden  demand  for  vessels^  which  was  provoked  by  the  high 
nies  of  freight  which  then  momentarily  existed. 

The  number  of  vessels  of  all  kinds  owned  in  Fzanoe>  not  including 
fisinog-boats,  has  risen  as  follows  since  1847  ;* 

Sailing  Yessels.  Steamers.  Total. 

Sldpt.  Toimaceu  Slilp&  Tonnaffft  Sbte  Tonuge. 

1847    14,204  667,693  117  12,567  iMSl  670,260 

1850    14,228  674^05  119  13,S91  14,364  580,565 

1855    14,023  826.663  225  45,493  14,248  872,156 

1858    14,863  983,257  324  66,587  15^187  1,049,844 

These  figures  show  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  sudden  movement 
justaUuded  to  from  1855  to  1858,  the  progress  latety  effected  has  been 
less  in  the  number  of  ships  than  in  the  augmentation  of  their  average 
fise.  While  the  total  increase  of  number  has  been  only  866  in  tiie  eleven 
years  in  question  (though  it  all  took  place  in  the  last  three  years  of  the 
period),  which  is  only  6  percent,  on  the  figure  of  1847,  the  simultaneous 

•  StatistiqueCtaispaviedelaFfanoeyVQLiLp.964. 
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increase  of  size  amounts  to  379,584  tons,  or  56  per  cent.  The  avera^ 
tonnage  had  got  up  from  46  to  69  tons  per  yessel.  As  regards  steamer 
where  the  progress  has  heen  more  marked  still,  their  number  rose  froi 
117  to  324,  which  is  176  per  cent;  but  their  tonnage,  which  was  lO 
tons  per  steamer  in  1847,  was  205  tons  in  1858. 

While  the  fleet  of  merchant  shipping  has  thus  increased,  the  progrea 
of  the  general  navigation  of  France  down  to  the  year  1859,  which  is  th 
latest  date  to  which  the  returns  are  at  this  moment  published,  has  heej 
far  more  considerable.  The  following  table  shows  the  yariations  of  it 
movement  since  1 837.*  With  the  exception  of  the  coasting  trade,  th 
figures  represent  the  total  of  the  entries  in  and  out,  but  of  loaded  vesseL 
only;  ships  in  ballast  are  not  included.  The  quantities  given  for  coast- 
ing  are  those  of  departure  alone,  as  in  this  case  the  vessels  are  bound  U 
French  ports : 


French  Bhips: 
Foreign  trade  . 
Colonud  trade  . 
Sea  flsheriea . . . 


Goastini;  tra< 


ilgni 
de.. 


Total  of  French  navigation .  < 
Foreignihips  


General  total  of  the  navigation  of 
France 


1837  to  1846. 


Shipe. 
9,448 
1,S40 
078 


Tonnage. 
860»619 
276378 
127.465 


11,061    1.264,462 
91.236   2,922,004 


108.197 
15,797 


118.994 


4»186.466 
1.890.290 


6.076,756 


1847  to  1856. 


Ships. 

11352 

2,701 

846 


14.899 


110.282 
18.930 


129.212 


Tonnage. 

1,292,642 
424,126 
110,758 


1,927326 
8»401349 


5,229.375 
2351.936 


7.781,811 


1859. 


Ships. 
15,461 
2.627 
1,092 


19.200 
95,715 


114.915 
26.275 


141,190 


Tonnage. 

2,389*404 

615,206 

146.866 


8.101,476 
8.768,881 


6.871.807 


10.809,797 


It  results  from  this  table  that  the  maritime  trade  of  France  has  risen  in 
all  its  branches :  the  total  number  of  ships  engaged  in  it,  or  more  strictly 
the  total  number  of  voyages  executed,  has  risen  from  118,994,  on  the 
average  from  1837  to  1846,  to  141,190  in  1859,  which  is  an  advance  of 
18^  per  cent.,  while  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  transport  of  goods  (it 
must  be  repeated  that  empty  vessels  are  not  included)  has  increased  from 
6,076,750  to  10,809,797,  or  79  per  cent. 

This  general  average  of  process  has,  however,  been  considerably  sur- 
passed in  some  of  the  classes  of  navigation  enumerated  in  the  above  list, 
while  others  are  largely  below  it.  The  tonnage  of  French  vessels  engaged 
in  trade  with  foreign  countries  has  gone  up  172  per  cent. ;  that  occupied 
in  colonial  transports  has  increased  123  per  cent. ;  but  the  importance 
of  the  coasting  trade  has  augmented  by  only  29  per  cent.,  and  the  fisheries 
have  only  gained  15  per  cent.  The  simultaneous  advance  of  the  tonnage 
of  foreign  vessels  trading  with  France  has  been  108  per  cent. 

The  division  of  the  general  progress  e£Pected  into  these  proportionate 
figures  puts  the  relative  development  of  the  various  categories  of  French 
maritime  transactions  into  a  simple  and  easily  comprehensible  form.  The 
vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  are  those  which  have  gained  the  most,  and 
this  fact  forcibly  brings  up  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the  differential 
customs  duties  which  are  imposed  on  certain  foreign  flags  for  the  express 
purpose  of  favouring  the  national  marine.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  be* 
cause  the  French  tonnage  employed  in  this  branch  of  trade  has  increased 

*  Tableau  G4n4ni  du  Commerce  de  la  France,  1889. 
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172  per  cent.,  while  that  of  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  the  same  commerce 
has  only  gone  up  108  per  cent.,  that  this  difference  between  their  respective 
augmentations  is  really  owing  to  the  consequences  of  protection  ? 

A  more  interesting  question  could  scarcely  be  proposed,  but  unfortu- 
nately no  useful  answer  can  be  made  to  it.  The  ofiBcial  documents  give 
nothing  but  dry  figures  on  the  subject,  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
tract any  symptoms  of  the  cause  which  has  produced  the  result  in  point. 
No  one  can  say  whether  it  has  arisen  from  the  real  effects  of  the  existence 
of  differential  duties,  or  whether  it  is  not  rather,  like  the  progress  attained 
doling  the  same  period,  by  the  other  classes  of  navigation,  all  of  which 
are  exclusively  reserved  to  French  bottoms,  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
general  development  of  the  trade  of  the  country.  Furthermore,  it  is  an 
oDgratefuI  task  to  try  to  prove  that  protection  is  an  advantage ;  and  as 
there  are  strong  arguments  the  other  way,  this  probably  deceptive  fact 
may  be  left  to  be  made  use  of  by  those  whose  opinions  it  seems  to 
support. 

But  the  arguments  against  these  differential  duties  naturally  find  their 
place  here.  M.  Block  has  extracted  from  the  navigation  returns  of  1857 
in  elaborate  and  laboriously  compiled  calculation  that  they  do  no  good 
stall.* 

In  that  year  the  tonhage  of  laden  French  vessels,  which 
arrivea  from  foreign  ports,  amounted  to       .        .        .  1,320,273  tons, 
wlule  the  tonnage  of  laden  foreign  vessels  was      .        .  2,484,860    „ 

The  total  of  laden  vessels  was  therefore    .        •        .        .  3,805,133    „ 

From  this  total  must  be  deducted  the  tonnage  to  which, 
in  consequence  of  treaties  to  that  effect,  the  differential 
duties  did  not  apply;  this  tonnage  was  composed  as 
follows : 

French  vessels  ....  1,320,273  tons. 

English  do 1,088,486    „ 

Various  American  do.       .        .     258,648    „ 

NeapoliUndo 97,248    „ 

Sarcuniando 37,545    „ 

Dutch  do 41,117    „ 

Eussiando 22,930    „ 

Other  do 6,408    „ 

2,871,664    „ 

Balance  to  which  the  differential  duties  really  applied  933,479    „ 

Therefore,  out  of  the  total  of  3,805,133  tons  of  merchandise,  which 
arrived  in  1857  from  foreign  ports,  only  933,479  tons,  or  24^  per  cent, 
had  to  pay  the  extra  duties,  in  consequence  of  the  flag  which  covered 
them.  Compared  with  the  entire  navigation  of  France,  in  and  out, 
which,  including  coasting,  amounted  in  1857  to  10,864,513  tons,  their 
proportion  was  only  8^  per  cent. 

And  while  the  application  of  this  system,  in  the  reduced  proportions  in 
which  it  is  now  exercised,  thus  affects  only  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  mari- 
time trade  of  the  country,  its  advantages  to  the  Treasury  are  less  im- 
portant still. 

*  Journal  dea  Eoonamutes,  p.  367.    March,  1859. 
VOL.  LI,  I 
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£ 
Theiotdprod«etoftber]aeidicutomlkaaBMiAl857«»    7,312,000 
From  wbidlittiut  be  deducted  for  the  soods  bsought  in  by 
land 2,0^7,000 

The  proportion  paid  on.  seaborne  goods  was  therefore  ^    .    5^265,000 
From  this  must  be  subtracted  the  doties  on  importatioDS 
firoBi  the  Fieneh  ookmies 1,B4!6,000 

The  amonatpaid  hj  mcgchandnw,  bronght  in  bj  free  naviga- 
tion, v«s  therefore      V17,000 

The  share  of  this  sum,  produced  by  importations  made  by 
French  ships,  or  by  the  vessels  of  coontries  which  are 
relieved  &om  the  differential  duties^  was      .       .        .    2,787,000 

There  remains,  therefore,  for  the  total  amount  of  duty  pdd 
in  oases  where  the  diiferential  dntiea  apply  .  980,000 

Now,  as  the  differential  duties  do  not  average  above  9  per  cent,  on  die 
wbole,  over  all  the  sums  to  which  they  refisr,  it  follows  that  the  total 
amount  produced  in  1857  by  this  addition  to  the  fixed  dutiee  did  not 
exceed  83,700/.,  or  1|  per  cent,  on  the  sum  of  7,312,0O0iL,  which 
formed  the  total  customs  receipts  of  the  year. 

If  the  system  produces  only  eucfa  ummportani  results  as  these,  it  is 
certainly  time  to  suppress  it  Can  its  supportess  extract  more  favourable 
arguments  from  the  fact  of  the  large  comparative  increase  of  foreign 
French  navigation  ? 

Next  to  the  foreign  trade,  the  communications  with  the  colonies  have 
progressed  in  the  largest  proportion.  Thu  is  a  natural  consequence^  not 
only  of  the  reservation  of  tnat  navigation  for  Frendi  vessels  alone,  but 
also  of  the  constant  increase  of  the  production  of  the  colonies  during  the 
last  thirtnr  years.  This  trade  has  more  than  doubled  since  1837,  and  tihe 
efforts  which  have  recently  been  made  to  stimulate  it,  especially  by  the 
foundation  of  the  Cr^it  Colonial,  which  institution  is  intended  to  lend 
money  to  the  colonists  on  mortgage,  for  the  construction  of  sugar-mills 
and  the  improvement  of  cultivation,  will  probably  enable  it  to  continue  to 
advance.  Its  transports  will  always  continue  to  lonn  an  important 
element  of  French  navigation. 

The  deep-sea  fisheries  have  scarcely  increased  at  all,  for  an  advance  of 
16  per  cent  in  twenty-two  years,  in  the  tonnage  they  employ,  can 
hardly  be^counted  as  real  progress.  Although  most  of  the  maritime 
nations  have  been  gradually  &aten  out  of  the  whale  fishery  by  the 
Amerieansy  and  though  the  Frendi  have  suffined  from  the  same  cause, 
they  have  been  supported  in  the  struggle  by  government  vd,  wlikh 
renders  their  faikm  all  the  more  remarkable.  Since  1767  the  state  has 
aceorded  a  sories  of  varying  pceannms  to  the  slups  engaged  in  both  the 
whale  and  ood  fishery.  The  law  of  July  22,  1851  (the  last  which  was 
enacted  on  the  subject),  fixed  those  premiums  at  from  12s.  to  2/.  per 
man,  and  from  9/.  12s.  to  161.  of  fish,  for  the  cod  trade,  aooording  t»  the 
station  fished;  and  at  41.  168.  per  ton  of  the  vessel,  if  manned  by  an  ex- 
dusively  Fiench  crew,  or  22.  18s.  if  the  crew  be  mixed,  for  the  whale 
trade.*    To  obtain  these  premiums,  certain  detailed  conditions  of  \ 

*  Dictionnaire  de  rAdminastration  £^ancaise:  Artt  ^  fdohe  Haritime." 
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•  Bent  too,  nwigttiiond  nnMit  D6  obwived.     Iwtw  itiiBfaMmiiig  Ili6  Bssostsnco 

^'^'  J       ^A  Aey  offer,  the  wliale  trade  is  bein^  npidlj  abandoned  m  FVawee. 


I 


Jm  1856  ody  ttglvt  whaknrsirent  out,  m  1857  only  six,  sod  in  1858 
<nltj  four.*     It  is  tlierefore  erident  tfaat»  as  llie  tovnn^  eagsijpsd  in 

3i]^         Oflhenes  has  mcKttsed  as  a  ifholo^  uie  augmentation  has  ooetmed  solely 
in  the  ood  branch  of  the  trade. 

6,99  The  cooling  trade  ef  fVanee  oeenyied  3,769,881  terns  of  shipping  in 

1859^  against  1,922,004  tons  on  the  average  of  the  ten  years  frma  1887 
to  1846.    The  improvement  has,  therefore,  exceeded  one-fourth ;  and  it 

^  B  the  more  lemaxlcafaie^  vrhen  the  damaging  consequences  which  have 

ensued  for  peits  of  the  coasting  trade  itom  the  openng  of  raflways  aie 

ff^  bone  in  mind.     These  consequences  are  real,  and  not  imaginary ;  the 

analysis  of  the  eompontion  of  the  totAi  of  French  coasting  navigation 
shows  ezactfy  where,  and  in  what  prapoitixMis,  they  have  produced  them- 
SBlrea. 

i  Before  railways  existed  in  France,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  heavy  goods, 

which  had  to  be  exchanged  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean 
ftsboards,  went  ronnd  by  the  Strait  of  Gibnltar;  a  small  proportion, 
isdtiding  especially  the  trade  between  the  Bordelan  and  Langnedoc, 
feflowed  the  Canal  dn  Midi  from  Bordeaox  to  Cette,  but  die  sea  was  still 
fte  great  channel  of  transport  for  raw  material.  Since  the  constractioa 
cf  nohrays,  espedally  of  the  Ifidi  and  central  Une^  the  old  conditions 
hvpe  (hsnged,  and  the  new  effeets  produced  are  indicated  tmmistakaUy 

^  liv  te  modificalzomr  winch  have  occarred  in  the  r^tive  parts  of  the  trade, 

loe  following  tablet  shows  the  eiact  movement;  it  is  oalecdated  en  ihe 
weight  of  tiie  merchan£se  carried,  not  on  the  measmement  of  the  ships 
enjoyed: 

18S1.  1869. 

Innthe  AthndiotetheMeditemamaa    •       59,881  tiMuu  15,605  tons. 

»  Aom  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic    .      180,4<03    „  68,274    ^ 

Ibtal  of  great  eoaating   .    ^     190^284    ^  83«879    « 

Between  ports  on  thd  Atlantic  .        .       .  1,486,453    „         1,756,101    „ 
Between  potts  in  the  Mediterranean     •    •      444,784    „  568,881    „ 

Total  of  small  ooastmg.       .  1,981,236    »         il>319,482    „ 

Thevsfofe,  in  eight  vears^  die  sea  Qosamvnications  between  the  two 
eessfc  lines  of  Fnnce  have  diminished  by  ^)ty«six  per  oeat  But  this 
npid  reduction  has  not  been  equally  e£bcted  in  toe  two  directions  of 
transit,  for  while  the  shipments  trom  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean 
-Mhat  is  to  say,  from  all  ports  between  Dankirk  and  Bayonne  to  all  ports 
between  Port  Yendres  and  Nice — have  fallen  seventy-five  per  cent  in  the 
period  in  question ;  the  shipments  the  other  way  have  decreased  by  only 
ibrty-seven  per  cent.  And  this  diminution  on  the  long  sea-coasting  has 
Qccorred  simnltaneonsly  with  a  considerable  increase  on  the  ordinary 
Coasting,  between  ports  on  the  same  seaboard.  While  the  former  has 
bllen  altogether  fifty-six  per  cent,  the  latter  has  gone  up  twenty-five 
per  cent.    Here  the  proportion  is  in  favour  of  the  Mediterranean,  which 
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is  not  surprising  when  the  recent  remarkahle  extension  of  the  commercial 
relations  of  France  in  that  sea  is  home  in  mind.  It  is  natural  that  the 
coasting  trade  of  a  port  should  profit  by  the  development  of  its  foreign 
navigation,  and  the  constant  growth  of  the  maritime  importance  of  Mar- 
seilles gives  a  vigorous  impulsion  to  its  commuaications  with  the  neigh- 
bouring ports. 

These  various  figures  prove  that  the  merchant  navy  of  France  is  doing  • 
a  constantly  growing  trade.  In  two  of  its  elements  only  is  it  going 
backwards :  in  its  whale  fishery  and  in  the  transports  between  its  own 
most  distant  ports.  But  the  decay  of  the  whaling  interest  exists  every* 
where  else,  excepting  in  the  United  States  :  while  the  diminution  of  sea- 
carriage  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean  implies  only  a 
deviation  of  the  line  followed,  and  in  no  way  indicates  any  falling  off  in 
the  real  amount  of  general  traffic.  It  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  proved, 
by  the  results  themselves,  that  the  shipping  interest  is  in  a  healthy  and 
prosperous  condition. 

But  these  results  have  all,  without  exception,  been  obtained  under  the 
apparent  influence  of  protection  of  some  kind ;  protection  for  the  ship- 
builders by  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign-built  vessels ;  protection  of  about 
two-thirds  of  the  tonnage  employed  by  the  reservation  of  the  colonial, 
fishing,  and  coasting  trades  for  the  national  flag  alone ;  and  protection 
of  the  remaining  third,  in  various  degrees,  by  the  differential  customs 
duties.  The  latter  is,  however,  worthv  of  mention,  rather  to  complete 
the  outline  of  the  system  employed  than  as  exercising  any  really  useful 
influence  on  the  progress  of  French  shipping. 

The  first  of  these  protections,  the  prohibition  of  vessels  constructed 
abroad,  has  been  destroyed  by  the  English  treaty,  and  it  has  been  shown, 
on  the  evidence  of  the  parties  most  affected  by  this  radical  change — the 
builders  themselves — that  no  harm  to  French  interests  is  likely  to  ensue 
from  it 

The  second  class  of  prqtection,  the  reservation  of  certain  categories  of 
navieation  for  the  ships  of  the  country,  exists,  more  or  less,  and  with 
varymg  degrees  of  restriction,  everywhere  else ;  the  effect  it  produces 
have,  therefore^  no  special  character,  and  the  progress  obtuned  under  it 
does  not  denote  anything  more  than  that  the  maritime  trade  of  France  is 
progressing  like  all  the  other  branches  of  its  commerce. 

But  foreign  navigation  is  advancing  at  a  rate  which,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  implies  real  activity  and  real  progress,  and, 
without  reopening  the  question  already  discussed,  of  the  causes  of  this 
advance,  it  may  be  taken  to  constitute  the  most  satisfactory  feature  in  the 
generally  satisfactory  condition  of  French  merchant  shipping. 
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Whateysb  complacent  reminisceDses  may  contribute  to  the  serenity 
with  which  the  late  Mr.  John  Nash  looks  down  upon  his  greatest  archi- 
tectuxal  achievement^  something,  I  should  think,  must  occasionally  rise  to 
diftarb  that  serenity,  when  he  surveys  the  boundless  space  of  his  present 
dysiom,  and  contrasts  it  with  the  very  stinted  accommodation  which  he 
gave  to  those  who  inhabit  apartments  in  the  Quadrant 

This  part  of  Regent-street  has,  certainly,  a  very  imposing  aspect— the 
exterior  Dolding  out  promises  which  the  interior  positively  declines  to  per- 
form. In  the  street,  you  think  of  a  palace,  but,  "  open,  sesame,**  you  find 
yourself  in  a  prison;  though  there  be  palaces,  and  large  ones,  that  are 
piuoDS  tool 

0(  deceptive  appearances,  however,  Alphonse  Noel  Coupendeux  took 
little  heed.  He  had,  in  fact,  been  used  to  them  all  his  life;  for,  though 
modem  Paris  did  not  exist  in  his  day,  her  outside  seeming,  when  he  lived 
there,  was  nearly  as  specious  then  as  now.  But  this  was  not  so  much  to 
the  point  as  the  nature  of  his  own  profession.  As  a  tailor  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  make  men  seem  very  different  from  what  they  really  are,  and 
lut  daily  experience  told— or  might  have  told  him,  had  he  cared  to  think 
twice  about  it — ^that,  as  far  as  dress  goes,  the  swindler  and  the  man  of 
bsbion  are  very  much  alike.  There  are  few  of  us,  let  our  particular 
station  be  what  it  may,  who  have  not  the  same  opportunity  for  comparison 
as  AlphoDse  Coupendeux,  and  if  we  are  of  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind, 
we  bore  our  friends — and  the  public — by  talking  or  writing  books  on  the 
sabject.  That  ingenious  Frenchman,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  was 
anything  but  philosophical.  He  lived  entirely  for  the  hour,  and  if  the 
hour  ministered  to  his  enjoyment,  that  was  all  he  troubled  himself  about. 
Consequently,  he  was  not  in  any  way  surprised,  neither  did  he  indulge  in 
severe  moral  reflections,  when  he  saw  that  the  entresol  which  he  wished  to 
hire  consisted  only  of  two  rooms  of  the  very  smallest  dimensions.  They 
iuqppened,  indeed,  to  be  just  what  he  wanted.  He  was  a  bachelor,  and  did 
not  require  an  extensive  bed-chamber, — a  cupboard,  for  that  matter, 
would  have  answered  his  purpose  quite  as  well ;  and  as  for  the  sitting- 
loom,  in  which  he  followed  his  sartorial  occupation,  was  it  not  gay  P— - 
that  is  to  say,  did  it  not  look  upon  the  street,  with  its  ever-moving  crowd 
and  shifting  incidents. 

Alphonse  Coupendeux  had  his  annoyance,  of  course :  which  of  us  has 
not?    The  parish  chureh  stood  too  near  for  his  complete  repose,  its  bells 
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appearing  to  him  to  be  for  ever  tolling.  Had  there  been  an  edict  of 
Nantes  to  revoke,  how  gladly  would  he  have  performed  the  part  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  solely  to  have  got  rid  of  "  that  Protestant  noise,*'  the 
reason  for  which  he  could  not  by  any  meani  uaderstand.  That  Christian 
people  should  be  summoned  to  prayer,  was  a  thing  which  never  entered 
into  his  comprehension,  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  religion  being  of  the 
very  vaguest.  So  little,  indeed,  was  he  vened  in  religious  knowledge^ 
that  when  the  meaning'  of  hut  seooad  eimtiaiii  naiae  was,  upon  some  oc* 
easion,  adverted  to  by  a  friend,  he  expressed  the  greatest  surprise. 
*'  Tiens  V*  he  exclaimed^  **  Que  e'est  dvMe^  9a !  Je  n'y  ai  jamais  pens6  t 
It  is  true  I  was  born  at  that  time  of  the  year,  but  I  always  thought  I  was 
called  aflter  my  grandfather  IMH^  tka*  groear !"  In  his  private  opinion, 
therefore,  Alphonse  Coupendeuz  set  down  the  frequent  bell-ringing, 
which  so  much  annoyed  him,  to  the  score  of  mortality,  and  had  he 
wrttten  hb  trareis  he  wmild  have  prof«d,  to  the  ntiefiKtion  of  hia  coun- 
trymen, that  London  is  the  most  unhealthy  eity  in  the  world.  Setttop 
aside  this  draiwbeck,  which,  after  aU,  was  not  a  vary  serniis  oaa,  Alpiiooas 
Covpendeax  led  a  yery  feasant  sort  of  life  in  his  eniretol,  maldiig  mon&f 
▼ery  quieldy,  and  speading  what  he  made  as  iast  aa  he  got  k. 

We  have  already  assisted  at  one  of  his  aaar^si,  hat  l£e  acoasion  thai 
was  improviaed,  and  only  briefly  BaentioBed ;  but  for  tiM  evanwg  which  I 
am  abcmt  to>  dcMnribe  mere  was  some  preparation. 

It  is  known  to  ail  who  frequent  the  polite  worlds  that  the  greatest  of 
great  mexk  is  the  great  maa— -or  ralet — of  a  great  gentlevuin.  In  foet^ 
the  great  gentleman  need  not  be  so  very  great  to  account  hr  aU  faio 
yalet'a  greatness ;  for  it  must  be  deariy  undacatood  that  the  latter  ewea 
sometiking  to  himself,  and  is  never  backward  in  paying  it  If  the  master 
oceupies  a  high  position,  well  and  good* ;  the  vabt  kavwa  how  to  cohaoea 
it.  S4K>ald  the  maeter,  however,  ehaaee  to  bo  plaaed  **  a  little  k>w«r 
than*  the  angels,"  tiie  valet  tolerates  whtie  ho  deepioea  bst  nefev  fergste 
hia  own  dignity. 

Joseph  Diivi^  tile  valet  of  the  Coaite  ^  k  Roqaotattladct,  was  one  of 
those  who  know  precisely  what  was  his  right,  and  ahaaya  exaeted  it.  Sa 
pride  did  not,  perhaps,  arise  from  iNistrious  birth,  his  parents  being  shop- 
keepers  of  the  Temple,  m  Paria,  where  his  lather,  Nicolas  Diw al,  a  eutlar 
in  a  smaVl  way,  announced  himself  on  an  Scrtitau  as  *'  Ouvrier  do  premi^ 
dasso :  Vend  rasoirs  et  so  dit  re^asseur,"  under  the  emblem  of  an  opea 
pair  of  seissflvs ;  while  his  modier,  Irma  Zoe  FauqooMbergue,  beaeath 
the  sign  of  the  <<^  Petit  Soulier  Biane,"  pursued  tho  modeal  calling  of 
^  picfQense  de  bottines."  Bat,  hvmblo  as  were  these  ocenpatioBs,  Fortuae 
did  not  turn  her  back  on  skilfol  Nicolas  and  modest  Irraa^  who  thrcMW 
irell  after  their  marriage,  and,  contrary  to  French  custoaa,  had  a  namerooa 
&mily,  of  whom  Joseph  was  the  oldest 

"When  Joseph  had  eompletod  his  coarse  of  education,  whidi,  as  we 
havo  seen,  did  not  imbue  him  very  deeply  with  geographieal  lore,  he  de- 
clined trade  in  favour  of  service ;  not  the  service  of  hie  eountry,  for  ke 
was  hicky  enough  to  draw  a  very  hij^  namber,  which  saved  him  fnm 
bearkig  arme,  but  that  particular  kind  which  he  called  liberty — and,  ooo- 
sidering  the  liberties  servants  take  with  their  masters,  the  designation  was 
Bot  altogether  wrong.  Beginning  his  career  befere  he  was  weH  oat  of 
Us  teens,  and  resolved  to  illustrate  the  profession  ho  had  dioBen,  as  wdl 
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as  to  make  money  by  it»  Joo^h  soon  became  a  model  valet,  and  eom- 
nanded  a  high  price  in  the  domestic  market  Of  oonise  he  "  bettered 
hiflDoelf '  BOW  aiid  then,  but  he  never  lost  a  place,  and  when  he  entered 
lim  sernee  of  Monsieur  de  la  RoquetaiUade,  the  paper  on  which  his  chi^ 
racter  was  written  was  almost  as  negotiable  as  the  Credit  MohUier,  which, 
vk  several  partieulan,  it  greatly  resMsbled*  At  this  period  he  was  a  tall, 
sto«t  man,  of  eight-and-thirty,  hat  looking  many  years  older,  owing  to  a 
very  grave  expression  of  countenance  and  a  head  that  was  nearly  bald. 
The  French  language  possesses  no  sueh  word  as  *'  pompious** — neither, 
indeed,  does  our  own — but  what  that  word  signifies  in  the  British  ser- 
vants'-hall  denoted  precisely  the  manner  and  bearing  of  Joseph  Dmral. 

In  conformity  with  Bastide's  instructions,  Coupendeux  had  invited 
Monsieur  Duval  to  a  quiet  little  entertainment  in  the  Quadrant;  and 
within  an  hour  of  the  time  appointed,  alive  to  the  fashionable  merit  of 
want  of  punctuality,  the  Co»te  de  la  Boquetaillade's  valet  rang  the 
entremA  bell.  Alphonse,  who  had  been  fiuning  with  impatience,  ran 
down  to  let  lum  in,  and  Marshalled  has  stately  visitor  up-stairs,  whose 
alaleliness,  however,  was  slightly  disturbed  by  his  head  coming,  in  the 
dark,  rather  rodd.y  into  contact  with  the  very  low  entmice  of  his  host's 
apartment.  This  aoeident,  consequently,  took  something  from  the  ofilomk 
with  which  he  would  otherwise  have  saluted  Midiel  Bastide,  who  had 
arrived  a  short  tinse  be&re. 

But  Bastide  was  too  generous  or  too  politic — to  take  the  slighest 
advantsge  of  the  accident.  He  looked  as  if  he  thought  the  portly  vaiet 
wss  sim^  bowing  to  a  stranger,  and,  coming  forward,  Betucned  the 
^ipaBent  eompfimeat. 

'^  I  am  charmed,  Monsieur  Duval,**  he  said,  '^  to  meet  a  gentleman  of 
jonr  distiBctioo*  My  friend  Alphonse  had  already  prepared  me  for  your 
arrival." 

^  Yes,  yes !"  said  Coupendeux,  bustling  in,  <'  that  is  in  effect  the  case. 
Monsieur  Duval,  let  me  present  to  you  Monsieur  Charles." 

The  ex-valet  of  the  Comte  de  la  KoquetMlade  and  he  who  now  held 
Ast  honomred  place,  thereupon  shook  hands,  and  vowed  they  were  ds«- 
lighted — ^the  oust  with  rident  enthusiasm,  the  last  with  eoadiMwendiiy 


*^  I  diall  take  aU  Aai  nonsense  out  of  you,  my  fine  Mow,  before  I 
have  (fone,"  said  Bastide  to  hifflaself.     ^<  You  are  exactly  the  animal  from 
Poissy  into  which  such  a  butcher  as  I  am  desires  to  stick  his  knile." 
Then,  spsidciBg  aloud,  he  said  : 

**  Our  excellent  ^nd,  Alphonse,  has  only  half  performed  Ins  office 
tsirasds  me.  Monsieur  Duval.  He  has  simply  mentioned  my  name,  but 
I  think  it  desirable,  as  we  are  strangers,  that  you  should  know  what  is 
ay  coB^tionw  A  person  of  your  respectability  has,  in  my  opinion,  the 
right  to  demand  that." 

The  portly  valet  coloured  with  satis&ction  at  this  compliment,  which 
vas  poeeisely  of  the  kind  that  suited  hsm,  and  aocepted  it  without 
reserve. 

**  I  am,"  continued  Bastide,  glancing  rapidly  at  Coupendeux^  whom 
he  had  prepared-^*'  I  am  engird  in  commerce." 

"Highly  respectable,"  muttered  Duyal,  who  knew  not  what  else 
is  lay. 
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**  A  commerce,"  pursued  the  other,  "  which  has  affinity  with  the  pro- 
fession of  our  admirable  host,  whose  hospitality,  I  perceive,  will  not 
permit  us  to  remain  dry-lipped,  even  for  ever  so  short  a  time  before 
supper.  I  have  the  honour,  therefore,  to  drink  to  your  perfect  health, 
Monsieur  Duval/' 

'<  To  your  health,  sir,"  replied  Duval,  following  the  example  of  Bas- 
tide,  who  had  taken  a  glass  of  Bordeaux  from  the  side- table  where 
Coupendeux  was  pouring  out  wine. 

"  To  all  our  healths !"  added  the  latter,  filling  for  himself. 

**  But,"  observed  Duval,  addressing  Bastide,  **  you  were  saying         " 

'*  Ah,  true,"  returned  Bastide,  ^*  the  nature  of  my  commerce.  Have 
you  ever  been  in  Normandy  ?" 

"  No,  sir." 

<*  Then  you  do  not  know  the  town  of  Louviers?" 

"  It  is  a  place  I  am  not  acquainted  with." 

*^  I  regret  to  hear  it,  for  it  is  there  I  carry  on  my  business,  which  is 
that  of  a  clothier.  The  cloth  of  Louviers,  you  are  aware,  is  the  most 
celebrated  in  France,  and  such  is  the  article  in  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  deal.  Alphonse,  here,  is  one  of  the  best  customers  I  have  in  this 
<>ountry,  to  which,  from  time  to  time,  I  come,  as  occasion  calls  me." 

'*  Have  they  then  no  cloth  in  England  ?"  asked  Duval. 

"  They  are  not  altogether  unprovided,"  replied  Bastide ;  "  but  it  is 
a  poor  sort  of  stuff,  by  no  means  comparable  to  what  we  make  in 
France." 

**  I  can  perfectly  understand  that,"  said  Duval,  who,  if  not  partictilarly 
wise,  was  eminently  patriotic.  ^'  This  country,  in  reality,  produces  no- 
thing but  beer." 

*'  Which  is  a  miserable  thing  to  drink,"  said  Bastide.  ^  Again  to 
your  health,  with  your  permission,  Monsieur  Duval." 

''  Once  more,  sir,  to  yours,"  returned  the  valet,  whose  ice  the  good 
wine  was  beginning  to  thaw. 

During  this  brief  conversation,  Coupendeux  had  been  very  busily  en- 
gaged in  arranging  the  supper- table,  on  which  appeared  a  famous  galan' 
HnedeveaUf  a  langue  fourree,  SLjambon  de  Mayence,  a  lobster,  a  gdieau 
ifamandes,  some  Jromage  de  Roquefort,  a  plate  of  quatre  metidiantSf 
a  carafe  of  water ;  two  bottles  of  vin  de  Bordeaux,  one  of  Cognac,  and, 
to  crown  all,  in  the  centre  a  bottle  of  Champagne :  not  a  bad  supper  for 
a  French  tailor  to  offer  to  his  friends. 

Monsieur  Duval  seemed  to  be  quite  of  this  opinion,  as  from  the  corner 
of  his  eye  he  surveyed  these  arrangements,  and  suffered  the  tip  of  his 
tongue  to  peep  out,  an  indication  of  his  love  of  good  things  not  lost 
upon  Bastide. 

**  Are  we  waiting  for  anybody,  Alphonse  p"  inquired  the  merchant 
fix>m  Louviers. 

*'  I  do  not  know  if  we  ought  to  wait  much  longer,"  replied  Coupen- 
deux, "  but  I  expect  another  guest,  an  Englishman,  who  promised  to 
come." 

"  Who  is  he  ?"  asked  Bastide. 

"  His  name  is  Drakeford,"  said  Coupendeux  ;  "  he  is  immensely 
rich." 

"  Ah  I"  observed  Bastide  to  Duval,  '<  these  rich  Englishmen  always  take 
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liberties ;  as,  in  point  of  fact,  rich  people  always  do.  For  my  part,  I  do 
DOt  consider  wealth.  The  character  of  a  man  is  all  I  look  at.  You  are 
fortunate  I  hope,  Monsieur  Duval,  in  the  choice  you  have  made  ?" 

'*  As  to  that,*'  replied  the  valet,  '*  I  am  content  The  nobleman  with 
whom  I  have  placed  myself  is  not  only  rich,  but  of  irreproachable  morals 
and  conduct  He  is,  at  times,  a  little  given,  perhaps,  to  sombre  thoughts 
tad  habits  of  seclusion,  but  then,  on  the  otner  hand,  there  is  no  inter- 
ference in  my  affairs,  and  I  am  quite  at  liberty  to  follow  my  own  in- 
tiioations." 

'^  A  happy  state  of  things,  Monsieur  Duval !  You  are  to  be  envied. 
Just  look  at  the  condition  of  us  poor  merchants !  We  are  dependent 
vpoD  every  casualty :  bad  crops,  epidemical  diseases,  floods,  fireS|  wars, 
shipwrecks,  bankruptcies,  accidents  of  all  kinds!" 

^  Yes  !**  said  the  valet,  complacently  stroking  his  chin.  ^'  We  are,  in 
troth,  much  better  off  than  you.  Nothing  of  that  kind  affects  us. 
TboQgh  we  are  not  entirely  without  our  anxieties." 

"May  I  ask  in  what  respect?"  said  Bastide. 

"  We — I  am  now  speaking  of  my  master,  the  Comte  de  la  Roquetail- 
lade-'We  have  some  family  troubles!" 

fiaslide  put  on  a  look  of  great  commiseration,  and  Duval  proceeded : 

**  Having  become  the  possessor  of  large  estates.  Monsieur  le  Comte  is 
natar&lly  desirous  of  transmitting  them,  with  his  title,  in  the  direct  line. 
I,  myself,  were  I  in  his  position,  should  desire  the  same ;  therefore,  I  do 
not  blame  him." 

**  Madame  la  Comtease,  then,  has  brought  him  no  child  ?'' 

''Pardon  me  I     But  she  has  !     And  that  child,  moreover,  is  a  son  I" 

"  A  wild,  dissipated  young  man,  perhaps  ?     Or  in  a  dying  state  ?" 

-Neitherr 

''Yon  astonish  me!  What  is  it,  then,  that  renders  the  future  doubt- 
W?" 

**  A  circumstance  of  a  very  delicate  nature — ^but  one,  that  I  am  not 
onwilling  to  impart  to  you,  for  I  perceive  you  are  a  person  that  can  be 
tnnted." 

^  It  does  not  become  me  to  boast,  but  my  discretion  is  as  well  known 
is  my  mercantile  reputation.  Any  confidence  with  which  I  may  be 
hcmoored  will  be  as  secret  as  the  contents  of  my  own  private  ledger.*' 

'^  I  will  tell  you  then.  But  is  not  this  gentleman  very  long  in  ar- 
riving?  ^ 

**  Without  doubt,  he  is  ;  and  if  I  were  Coupendeux  I  would  not  wait 
aaother  moment  Hol^ !  Alphonse,  at  the  window  there!  Do  you  see 
laything  of  your  firiend?** 

''It  is  exactly  for  him  I  am  looking." 

**  Hot,  in  the  mean  time,  worthy  Monsieur  Duval  and  myself  are  dying 
«fbmiger." 

**  A  thousand  needles!"  exclaimed  Coupendeux,  impatiently.  ^*  Why 
does  he  not  come  ?    Just  give  him  another  ten  minutes !" 

"  Give  him  ten  minutes !  All  the  events  of  a  life  may  be  crowded 
into  that  space!  But,"  said  Bastide,  turning  to  Duval,  "  I  suppose  we 
most?    My  attention  is  entirely  at  your  service." 

In  terms  very  nearly  the  same  as  those  which  he  had  employed  ynth 
Coupendeux,  the  valet  related  all  he  knew  of  Monsieur  de  la  Roquetail- 
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lade's  luatory,  and  hk  gamility  did  not  step  tliere :  Ke  enkurged,  as  is  the 
wont  of  servanls — ef  confidenAial  senrants  esfieeially — on  otlmr  matters 
pertainiar  t»  bis  aiaster^s  afiEain»  and  in  speaking  of  Caasiij  diffiereaees 
nentioBea  the  Bame  of  Sir  WiUiam  Cnmbtflaod.  The  qukk  Memory  of 
Bastide  oocmected  it  at  onee  witii  the  some  he  had  witneased  la  the  mer- 
garden  at  Ttpiekenham,  hut  he  saffwed  no  oatwaid  s%n  to  betny  his 
oniioBitjr  in  the  quceiioDs  he  carelessly  psrt,  which  lenked  in  his  being 
infonnad  that  Madame  de  k  Beqaetaillade  was  th»  only  skter  of  Mn. 
Drakeford's  gallant,  elderly  friend.  It  is  a  French  habit  to  be  inatten- 
tive to,  or  to  ibaget  Engliak  nameS)  and  in  the  early  part  of  his  career 
Bastide  waa  as  liwotteMiU  as  the  generality  of  his  oosmtrymoi^  se  that  the 
xektionship  eaaae  upon  him  now  in  the  shaoe  of  a  £aet  entirely  new :  it 
was  one,  however,  which  he  was  extvenelj  glad  to  lean,  and  he  resolved 
to  pvofk  by  it  at  the  fisst  opportunity.  With  this  exesptisn,  none  of  the 
partietthurs  which  Duval  eommiuicated  were  any  news  to  him;  bat  as 
his  object  was  to  ingnUaate  lumself  with  the  narrator,  he  listened  to 
every  syllable  as  if  the  subjeet  were  of  the  h^;hest  persimal  interest,  and 
lewarded  the  eonasqnentisl  valet's  oonfidenee  with  a  flntlaiing  attention 
that  quite  secured  his  good-will. 

fiaatide  acoomplished  Ins  purpose  in  good  tine,  for  soarady  had  Duval 
oeased  speaking  before  CeBpeadeuz,  who  still  remained  at  the  window, 
nttered  a  hasty  esokunation  and  leCktihe  room,  Mtnntiogy  however,  aimoat 
laBmedialely  with  Mr.  Drakeford,  who  seemed  very  mneh  blown  and 
heated,  as  if  he  had  been  running  very  fast. 

The  old  cenfodentes  met  as  if  they  had  been  ntter  strangers,  the 
simple  aation  of  setatchiag  his  eheek  with  hie  forefinger  heii:^  a  s^n  on 
the  part  of  Bastide  which  Drakeford  perfoetly  understood  Bastide, 
therefore,  as  well  as  Duval,  was  formally  introduced  to  the  nav-eomer, 
and  no  forliher  time  was  lost  in  sitting  down  to  supper. 

Either  the  speed  with  which  he  had  hastened  to  keep  his  appointmem^ 
or  some  other  diaturhing  eanse,  at  first  prevented  Mr.  Dcakeford  from 
enjoying,  like  tiie  rest,  the  good  things  that  loaded  the  board.  While 
Coupendeux  talked  and  ate  as  fast  as  possible,  Bastide  followii^  his 
oxaasple  with  more  BMdevatien,  and  the  knifo-and«fork  praeiHe  of  the 
Comto  de  la  Beqoctaillade's  valet  evincing  that,  if  hia  mental  capact^ 
was  not  gieat»  his  appetite  was  pBedigions,  Mr.  Drakeford  aat  altogethor 
silent,  tie  was  liataniag — not  to  the  conversation  which  was  going  on 
•—though  he  could  have  borne  his  part  in  it  had  he  been  so  minded,  for 
he  spoke  Fnench  very  weU — bat  to  extenud  sounds,  and  kept  tnming  his 
head  eveiy  mooaent  as  if  he  expected  some  one  to  enter  whose  presenoa 
would  have  been  unwelcome.  Gradually,  however,  his  agitation  suh^ 
sided,  nothing  occurred  from  without  to  realise  the  apprehensions  he 
seemed  to  entertain,  and  after  hasdly  swallowing  three  or  four  gbsses  of 
vnne,  he  became  as  companionable  as  any  one  there.  Bastide  noticed  his 
abstraction  and  the  suhasyifnt  change,  bat  refrained  from  inquiring  the 
cause  in  the  presenee  of  Duval,  who^  wider  the  inflnenoe  of  the  bottle^ 
-was  beginnings  to  make  hsBMelf  very  eomfortaUe.  For  a  man  ef  hb 
calibre,  indeed,  the  ponderous  valet  boaame  comparatively  lively,  and 
when  the  champagne  was  uneerked,  unbent  so  far  as  to  forour  the  oon»> 
nany  with  a  aong — printspally  for  the  reason  that  he  prided  himself  on 
Ub  voice,,  which  weidd  have  been  nwre  agreeable  to  listen  to  had^it  not 
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been  ilighthr  cnckel  There  waa  s  certain  appropriateness  in  the 
refrain — vhtth  Gaupendeox  heartily  joined  in— anidy  tkerefiNe,  it  is  boB 
aet  dtMUy  with  the  singer'a  squeaking  aonentuation : 

"  Man— |;er  et  hoi— le^ 

Yoila  la  gloi — re 
Dont  nous  aevona  e— tre  jaloux : 

La  ^vrmaB— di — ^se, 

Qaoi  qm'en  en  ^ — se, 
Sst  le  meil—lnur  p^— ck^  da  to4)n-oa-«iu  I'' 

Dnriag  tlua  mriedy  Baatide  iwnd  the  oppovtumty  he  waa  seeking,  of 
^Kftking  to  Drakeford  unobserved. 

«  WW  was  the  matter  witii  yon  when  you  came  in  ?'*  he  said,  in  an 
sodsr  ten^  as  if  he  waa  talking  to  one  of  the  withered  filberts  on  his 
piste. 

"^  The  Bohhiea  were  after  me,"  replied  Drakefiord,  in  the  same  key  and 
chsernng  the  same  maaaer. 

Basdde^s  sallow  che^  became  a  shade  paler,  and  he  threw  a  fiirtiTtt 
^saee  aroond  hinu 

"Why?**  ha  asked. 

*'  Those  beggars  at  the  fire-office  dispute  my  claim,'*  returned  Drake* 
btL    ^  Aiid  ^'a  not  the  worst  part  of  it!     They  will  have  it--con- 

'  I  place  on  fire  myself  and  the  lo^g 
Lwaxsant  against  me.  Luckily, 


ItMud  their  impudence — that  I  set  the  place 
and  the  short  of  it  k,  that  they  applied  fiir  a  i 
I  got  scent  of  it,  and  bolted.*' 


''Aodane  here,  direct?" 

'' Juit  so.  Having  told  Coopy  I  sfaouldr-^oa  acconnt  of  the  a^ualHng 
fsrty  hers — but  1  didn't  expect  this  cross." 

"I  suppose  not     What  do  you  mean  to  do ?** 

^The  besti  caa,of  course*     Stay  here  till  the coaat is  dear*.    To- 
Bght,  at  all  events.     This  is  aa  aafe  a  place  as  any." 

'"AndtoHnorrow?" 

«  Ssnd  £w  Bale.    It  will  then,  depend  upoa  what  he  says." 

*<  Where's  Mn.D.r* 

''Downatheranni's." 

"Esty's  with  her,  I  suppose?" 

"^ Of  eourse.  Where  else  dbould  she  be  P  That  frlbw's  at  it  i^gain! 
'lllsogar  et  beire  !*  He  seems  fit  for  nothing  else.  And  where  have^otf 
kea?    They  aay  you're  wanted,  too !" 

"^  I  believe  so.  But  they  will  not  find  me.  Unless  by  mistake.  To 
prevent  that  1  must  wish  you  good  night." 

"  So  soon !     Won't  you  stay  and  have  your  share  of  this  pigeon  P" 

^  He  must  go  with  me.     I  nave  promised  to  see  him  safe  home." 

"  So  you  can,  when  we've  done  with  him." 

'*  Ah !  that  must  not  be  to-night.  1  have  other  uses  for  him.  Besides, 
ke  is  hardly  worth  plucking." 

"*  You  want  him  all  to  yourself.     That's  not  fur !" 

**  Yon  are  wrong.  I  mean  to  turn  him  to  account  another  way.  But 
if  it  were  ever  so  much  worth  while,  this  is  not  the  time  for  gratifying 
your  wishes.  Suppose  the  Bobbies — ^as  you  call  them — were  to  drop  in 
upon  us  all  P" 
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'^  Then  you  would  go  to  quod  as  well  as  I.  I  see!  Every  one  for 
liimself.     It's  a  deuced  pity,  though :  he's  getting  so  jolly  drunk!** 

"  The  greater  reason  why  he  should  not  stay.  Thank  you,  Monsieur 
Duval,  for  your  excellent  song.  You  ought  to  be  the  first  tenor  at  the 
Grand  Opera.  You  have  a  voice  equal  to  that  of  Duprez.  But  do  you 
know  it  is  getting  very  late?" 

"  Late!"  stuttered  Duval.     «  What  does  that  signify  ?** 

''  Late!"  echoed  Coupendeux,  who  had  not  received  **  the  office,'*  and 
did  not  like  so  soon  to  part  with  a  guest  whose  want  of  skill  at  icartS  he 
reckoned  on.     "  It  is  only  ten  o'clock  !*' 

*'  You  mistake,  Alphonse  !"  said  Bastide,  showing  his  watch.  '^  It  is 
past  twelve.** 

Coupendeux  perceived,  by  a  look  from  Bastide,  that  he  must  agree. 

*'  To  think,"  he  said,  '<  of  the  time  passing  so  quickly.  It  is,  as  you 
say,  past  twelve !" 

"Twelve,  or  one,  what  matters!**  said  Duval,  courageously. 

'^  Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade,  then,  is  a  person  so  quiet  and  easy,  that 
you  can,  I  suppose,  twist  him  round  your  finger!'* 

There  was  so  much  of  the  manner  of  the  person  he  spoke  of  in  Bastide's 
severely  cynical  expression  of  countenance,  that  the  tipsy  man  was  in  an 
instant  sobered. 

*'  Oh  ye^V*  he  replied,  with  confusion,  ^*in  that  respect,  you  conjecture 
rightly.  He  is — what  you  say — very  quiet — and  easy !  But,  I  agree 
with  you.  We  have  already  exceeded  our  time.  It  is  better  that  we 
should  be  going." 

"And,  with  your  permission,"  said  Bastide,  "  I  will  do  myself  the  honour 
to  accompany  you  to  your  hotel.  The  streets  of  London  are  not  alwa3r8 
▼ery  safe  at  this  hour,  and  being  a  stranger  to  them,  you  might  lose  your 
way." 

The  big  valet's  courage  was  not  in  correspondence  with  his  exterior, 
and  he  thankfully  accepted  this  offer.  While  he  was  putting  on  his  cloak, 
Bastide  contrived  to  say  a  few  words  to  Drakeford,  whom  he  then 
formally  saluted,  and  took  his  leave,  accompanied  by  his  interesting  charge. 
When  he  reached  the  door  of  Duval's  hotel,  the  object  was  achieved  for 
which  he  had  been  scheming.  The  merchant  of  Louviers  received  a 
pressing  invitation  to  visit  his  new  friend. 

"  I  accept,  with  pleasure,"  said  Bastide,  shaking  hands.  <'  Depend 
upon  it,  I  will  keep  my  promise.  Here  is  my  address.  Be  kind  enough 
not  to  lose  the  card ;  ana  write  to  say  when  you  are  disengaged.  I  am 
always  at  your  service," 
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CHAPTER  XXXVni. 
BIB  "WILLIAM'S  PROPOBAL. 


It  niaj  almost  l>e  laid  dowa  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  man  who 
requires  advice  in  love  affairs  never  brings  them  to  a  successful  issue. 

While  Mrs.  Drakeford*s  voice  still  rang  in  his  ears,  Sir  William  Cum- 
Wland  believed  himself  bold  enough  to  follow  her  counsel,  but  the  further 
be  receded  from  that  lady's  presence,  the  weaker  grew  the  resolution  she 
bad  inspired,  and  by  the  time  he  reached  the  drawing-room,  where  he  had 
been  told  Esther  was,  his  courage,  like  that  of  Acres,  had  oozed  through 
bis  fingers'  ends. 

His  hedtation  to  enter  was  increased  by  the  silence  within.  Had 
Either  been  singing,  as  was  her  general  habit  when  alone,  he  might  ha,ve 
ventured  to  turn  the  handle  of  the  door,  and  so,  under  cover  of  the 
music,  have  approached  her  unperceived  ;  but  conscious  that  he  meditated 
evil,  bis  coward  heart  quailed  at  the  unusual  stillness,  and  he  lingered  on 
the  threshold,  endeavouring  to  devise  an  excuse  for  disturbing  the  object 
of  his  unworthy  passion. 

It  offered  itself,  at  last,  in  the  sudden  appearance  of  Mrs.  Drakeford's 
pet  spaniel,  which  came  running  in  from  the  garden,  and  scratched  at  the 
drawing-room  door.  The  sight  of  the  dog  recalled  the  words  of  its 
owner.  What !  He,  an  experienced  man  of  the  world,  afraid  to  face  a 
timid  girl  of  eighteen  I  How  Mrs.  Drakeford  would  laugh  and  sneer  at 
his  embarrassment !  The  fear  of  her  ridicule  decided  him,  and  he  hesi- 
tated no  longer. 

**  Zoe,"  he  said,  entering  the  room,  '*  is  like  every  one  else,  Miss 
Drakeford:  never  happy  when  away  from  you.  I  have  given  ad- 
ndttanoe  to  your  favourite,  and  availed  myself,  at  the  same  time,  of  her 
privil^;e.'* 

Esther's  back  was  towards  Sir  William  as  he  approached,  but  she  turned 
<m  hearing  him  speak. 

Ton  are  in  your  own  house,  Sir  William,"  she  said,  coldly;  ''and 
tUs  room,  I  believe,  is  common  to  all.    It  is  certainly  not  exclusively 


"But  were  it  so,  Miss  Drakeford,"  returned  her  admirer,  <<  I  ^rust  you 
would  not  look  upon  me  as  an  intruder." 

''The  idea  of  btrusion,"  observed  Esther,  ''presupposes  a  sense  of 
tnooyaoce." 

"  And  you  feel  none  at  seeing  me,  I  trust,"  said  Sir  William,  dropping 
into  a  chair  close  to  where  she  was  seated. 

"I  have  not  thought  upon  the  subject,"  she  answered,  "  nor  do  I  know 
wl^yoa  should  suggest  it." 

''  I  feared,"  he  said,  "  that  I  had  offended  you,  the  last  time  I  saw 
you  alone.  Believe  me,  nothing  could  have  been  further  from  my  in- 
tention." 

"Your  intentions,  Sir  William,"  replied  Esther,  "are  best  known  to 
yourself.  If  they  are  free  from  reproach,  your  words  and  actions  may 
eaaly  be  made  to  correspond." 
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This  language,  from  a  cheerful,  free-spoken,  warm-hearted  girl  like 
Esther,  indicated  plainly  that  grounds  for  offence  existed,  and  that  the 
offence  itself  was  one  not  to  be  fighdj  overlooked.  Sir  William  knew 
the  cause  well  enough,  but  Ut  his  way  Uke  people  on  uncertain  ioe^ 
which  may  break  beneath  their  weight  or  suffer  them  to  pass  safely 
OTer.  All  was  not  quite  safe  here^  but  stili  he  thought  he  might 
yenture. 

'<  I  perceiTe,  Miss  Drakeford,"  he  said,  **  that  you  bear  malice  agunst 
me  for  expressions  hastily  ntt^ed.  Surely  I  committed  no  great  crime 
in  telling  you  how  deep  an  impression  your  beauty,  your  accomplishments 
had  made  1  If  that  was  a  sin,"  he  added,  with  as  much  sprigntliness  as 
he  could  throw  into  his  manner — ''I  fear  I  must  continue  a  sinner,  far 
the  impression  is  indelible.  You  can't  find  fault  with  an  inyolnntaiy 
tribute  to  your  charms  V* 

**  If,"  returned  Esther,  **  you  so  well  remember  your  (aidt,  your  memory 
should  teach  you.  Sir  William,  to  ayoid  its  repetition.  I  am  not  accus- 
tomed to  be  spoken  to  as  you  are  now  peaking." 

''And  yet,"  said  Sir  William,  who,  by  this  time,  had  once  moro 
screwed  his  courage  to  the  sticking-place,  **you  must  always  have  been 
exposed  to  the  chance  of  hearing  it  I  A  beautiful  girl  like  you  is  safe  to 
have  had  plenty  of — what  shall  I  say — admirers.  Come,  now,  con- 
fess— Fm  not  (ae  first,  by  a  score  or  two,  to  tell  you  how  pretty  yoa 
are." 

''You  are  the  first,  at  least,*  retorted  Esther,  ''who  haye  expressed 
such  an  opinion  so  rudely." 

"  Forgiye  my  manner,  then,"  he  continued, ''  for  the  sake  of  my  sin- 
oarily.  Ruddy  1  No !  You  are  too  charming  a  creature  for  any  one  to 
be  rude  to.  axy  rather  that  I  express  myself  honestly — bluntly,  if  you 
will-— but  at  all  eyents  in  downrignt  earnest.  Why  should  thiere  be  any 
concealment  about  it  ?  I  loye  you,  Esther,  and  if  my  loye  and  as  moeh 
money  as  you  choose  to  spend  can  make  you  happy,  take  me  £atr  what  I 
am  worih. — ^Voil2l  le  fin  mot  I" 

"Yon  said  something  to  this  effeot  before,"  returned  Esther*-*' and 
my  answer  was  meant  to  be  decisiye.  Your  attentions,  in  the  sense  in 
which  you  offer  them,  are  the  reyerse  of  agreeable  to  me.  I  haye  no 
ambition  to  occupy  a  station  wluch  others,  no  doubt,  aspi^  to.  Oar 
ways  of  life  lie  in  different  directions,  and  I  beg,  once  for  all,  that  you 
will  permit  me  to  follow  mine  in  peace." 

'<  But  this  is  unreasonable — Esther — ^Miss  Drakeford.  You  state  no 
objection.beyond  your  own  alleged  want  of  inclination  to— to— matrimony. 
Let  me  know  what  it  is  you  dislike  in  me — and  then  we  can  fairly  come 
to  an  understanding.  You  wont  quarrel  with  my  temper,  that  I  promise 
you.  You  shall  have  your  own  way  in  everything.  Do  what  you  please 
^-go  where  you  please — only  let  me  go  with  you  I  As  to  setdements — 
name  anything  in  reason,  and  you  shall  have  no  cause  to  complain.  I'm 
sure  I  can't  say  more !" 

«  You  say  too  much.  Sir  William.  I  am  yery  young,  and  haye  seen 
yexy  little  of  the  world,  but  I  am  oonyinced  there  can  be  no  happiness  ia 
an  ill-assorted  union." 

**  Esther — Esther — woman  as  you  seem,  you  talk  like  a  cluld !     Why 
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should  (mr  imioa  W  ill  ■woitoJ  P  I  We  yon,  aid  aai  ^ito  williog  to 
take  my  efaaaoe  ^  yov  hnvrng  ne  in  ratum.  Yoa  «to  yoMg)  as  yoa 
»y,  and  yovr  knowledgte  of  &»  warld  is  net  eatwiswt,  I  like  yov  all 
tke  batter ior  that  Baft  yoa  wiH  get  older,  cad  worUly  'eapetieaw  will 
800O  coeae*  Vfhdm  it  does  yoa  iviil  be  sony  to  iiiMi  yoa  u^re  stood  hi 
jour  own  light.  Yoa  see  wlnt  a  plain  feliow  I  an.  I  dank  mora  of 
y4Mir  iaftereele  tfavi  I  do  of  my  •own.'' 

"<  Interests  r 

<<  Yes :  notwitiistaBdiDg  tlMt  soenM  enri  of  the  lip.  Wlien  a  giil 
settles  far  tife,  her  interestB  onght  to  he  the  first  tiling  tliought  of.  Svp* 
poee  I  were  to  die  to-aiotfofr,  aad  nothing  secored  to  ny^nqF — wife. 
Where  would  she  be  then  ?  Now,  I'm  quite  ready  to  do  wlMtterer  yon 
cr  Mis.  Drakefind  liko— at  onoe.  No  lawyer's  nonsouM,  hampering 
vitfa  all  sorts  of  oon£tioaa— wasting  time  to  no  purpose.  The  nsoaey 
shall  be  pud  down  as  soon  as  I  have  seen  my  banker ;  lodged  in  yonr 
namo— ten,  twenty  tiionflaad     only  say  the  aaaoaat  l** 

1^  William  paused,  his  eyes  find  on  Estlwr's  ccanitotiance,  winch  he 
dosely  aomtinised.  Had  he  toached  the  right  chord  9  Was  she  aoces- 
aUe  to  the  lore  of  wealth  ?  And  then,  die  Irankness  of  his  speech ! 
How  open  his  conduct,  how  honest  his  sentiments !  The  freedom,  too, 
wUch  he  proffendl  Surely  he  had  profited  hy  Mr&  Dnkefofd's  lesson, 
aad,  without  her  &rther  assirtance^  was  aboai  to  map  the  seipard  of  his 
wd-cskoiated  gencrosBty. 

Bat  no  fioshed  cheek,  no  sparUiagoyi^  ^^"'^^T^.  Aa  aaeoem  of  Sir 
WiOiaB'sanpeai.  As  eabdy  as  if  ^  wore  dediaing  soap  or  fiA  at 
dinner,  Esther  rejected  the  offior,  whooe  insidions  pnrpoae,  happily,  she 
&iled  to  comprehend.  How,  indeed,  without  pretemalBKal  knowlodgo^ 
could  she  have  been  awaao  of  the  feet — ao  ckaely  was  kept  the  secret 
i^eh  OYcn  Mrs.  Diakefbsd  only  suspected — that  Sir  WSfaaas  Oumber- 
hod  ahnady  had  a  wile,  the  inmato  of  a  hnsatie  asyhnaP  The  iawyers! 
Tes;  they  wookl  Intvo  hmnpefed  aflEain  widi  n  Yeagaanea !  Tlio  temp- 
tation of  an  aatMrapliid  settlement  was  a  great  one,  and  craftily  set  in 
^  famground,  bnt,  unluckily  for  Sir  WiHiam,  it  proved  ft  faihan. 

"I  asn  Tcry  much  ohliged  to  yoa,  Sir  William,''  she  said,  ^but  I 
Inie  no  other  answer  to  give  than  tet  adiich  yoa  havo  heard  already. 
It  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  state  tiie  groonds  of  my  objection  to 
your  proposal ;  let  it  sufiBce  for  you  to  know  that  they  are  insurmount- 

For  a  moment  a  strange  tremor  quickened  Sir  William's  pulse,  as  the 
fcar  crossed  his  mind  tlmt  Esther  knew  his  secret^  but  a  moment's  re- 
flection convinced  him  that  it  was  impossible,  for,  had  it  been  so,  her 
eslmness  must  have  given  way  to  indignation.  This  was  reassurinfi^  in 
cue  sense,  though  not  in  another;  for  Esther's  words  implied  something 
nearly  akin  to  personal  antipathy.  He  rose,  and  paced  the  room  in 
vexation.  He  could  not  abandon  his  project;  he  coveted  the  possession 
of  Esther  too  eagerly  to  relinquish  her  on  a  refusal — once — twice— even 
ten  times  repeated.  What  should  he  say  P — how  persuade — how  force 
her — for  he  was  not  in  a  mood  to  stop  at  anything — ^how  force  her  to 
accept  the  terms  he  o£Pered  P 

Ab  he  traversed  the  apartment,  now  glandng  at  Esther,  who  had 
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taken  up  the  t)ook  with  which  she  had  preriously  been  engaged,  now 
looking  round  him  as  if  for  aid,  he  perceived  Mrs.  Drakefonl  in  the 
garden,  slowly  advancing  towards  the  house.  He  suddenly  checked  his 
pace,  and  observing  that  Esther  did  not  raise  her  head,  turned  to  the 
window,  and  made  a  signal  which  the  quick  eye  of  his  ally  immediately 
caught  and  comprehended.     Sir  William  then  spoke  again. 

''  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe,  Miss  Drakeford,  that  you  will  alto- 
gether turn  a  deaf  ear  to  what  I  have  said.  I  make  allowance  for  hesi- 
tation ;  the  question  is  one  of  moment ;  consider  it,  without  prejudice ; 
again,  I  say,  I  ask  only  for  your  consent — the  terms  with  wnich  it  is 
accompanied  I  leave  to  you.  My  whole  fortune  is  at  your  disposition — 
as  entirely  as  my  affection.'' 

Saying  this,  as  if  he  were  the  very  impersonation  of  disinterested, 
generous  feeling,  and  utterly  free  from  guile,  Sir  WiHiam  left  the 
room. 

Absorbed  as  Esther  had  appeared  to  be  in  her  book,  the  instant  he  was 
gone  she  cast  it  aside,  and  uttered  a  long-drawn  sigh. 

'*  Whence  it  arises,"  she  exclaimed,  '*  I  know  not — but  the  very  sight 
of  that  man  is  hateful  to  me !  It  is  a  crime,  perhaps,  to  feel  as  I  do 
towards  him,  but  I  cannot  help  it  Say  what  he  will,  he  fails  to  remove 
my  conviction  of  his  insincerity.  Oh,  what  a  wretched  fate  is  mine ! 
Not  one  person  in  the  whole  world  to  whom  I  can  turn  for  a  word  of 
advice  or  sympathy  !  Mrs.  Drakeford  I  My  instinctive  fear  tells  me  that 
she,  of  all  others,  is  my  most  dangerous  enemy !  Of  those  with  whom 
she  is  connected  I  shudder  to  think.  No  truth  or  honesty  in  anv  of 
them !  But  I  will  break  the  tie  that  binds  me,  if  I  have  only  the  after- 
naUve  of  begging  my  bread !" 

In  the  hall  Sir  William  encountered  Mrs.  Drakeford. 

**  It  is  useless,"  he  said.  "  That  girl  is  impenetrable.  She  has  no 
more  heart  or  imagination  than  a  stock  or  a  stone !  Think  of  her  re- 
fusing twenty  thousand  pounds — and  the  bait  of  the  wedding-ring  !" 

'^  You  should  have  let  me  see  her  first  before  you  showed  her  &e  beat 
card  in  your  hand,"  replied  Mrs.  Drakeford.  ^*  But,  as  I  said  before, 
leave  her  to  me.  Take  your  horse,  and  ride  ever  so  hr.  Go  to  town— - 
stay  there  for  the  night — I  will  turn  your  absence  to  account.  In  fbur- 
and-twenty  hours  the  tables  shall  be  turned.'* 
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OB,  CITY  LITE  IN  THE  LAST  CENTURY  * 
By  William  Habbisok  AnfrswoETH. 


IV. 

GtmOHALL— PAST  AND  PBE8SNT. 

While  our  Lord  Mayor  is  on  his  way  to  Ghiildhall,  in  his 
grand  state-coach  drawn  by  six  horses,  we  will  proceed  thither 
befoie  him,  and  enter  the  ^at  hall. 

Eiom  its  magnitude  and  the  character  of  its  architecture,  this 
time-honoured  hall,  now  four  centuries  and  a  half  old,  and  fraught 
with  a  multitude  of  historical  recollections,  cannot  fail  to  command 
admiration  under  whatever  circumstances  it  may  be  viewed.  It 
is  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  long,  fifty  broad,  and  fifty-five 
lugli,  and  its  size  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  it  will  hold, 
and  indeed  did  hold  on  the  occasion  of  the  grand  entertainment 
about  to  be  described,  upwards  of  seven  thousand  persons. 

The  hall  was  the  first  part  of  the  edifice  erected.  Begun  in  1411 , 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I  v.,  by  Thomas  KnoUes,  then  Mayor,  its  walls 
irere  so  solidly  constructed  that  they  withstood  the  ravages  of  the 
Great  Fire  of  London.  It  is  delightml  to  reflect  that  the  renowned 
Sb  Richard  Whittington,  the  nrst  favourite  of  our  boyhood,  can 
be  associated  with  this  vast  chamber,  as  he  no  doubt  superintended 
iti  construction,  witnessed  its  completion,  traversed  it  almost  daily, 
and  constantly  sat  within  it,  during  his  third  and  last  mayoralty,  in 
1419.  That  he  loved  it  is  certain,  since  his  executors,  only  three 
years  later — alas!  that  he  should  hare  gone  so  soon  I — in  fulfil- 
ment of  his  bequest,  contributed  a  sum  of  money  towards  paving 
the  floor  with  ^^  hard  stone  of  Purbeck,"  glazing  its  windows,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Mayor^s  courts,  and  embelhshing  them  with 
his  arms.  What  scenes  has  not  this  storied  hall  witnessed  since 
Whittington's  day !  But  thoush  many  a  worthy  Mayor  has  oc- 
CDpied  it  since,  none  worthier  than  he  has  ever  set  foot  within  it. 
His  kmdly  name  alone  suffices  to  fling  a  charm  over  the  place. 

In  process  of  time,  many  courts  and  chambers,  required  by 

*  All  fiffhii  reterved. 
▼OL.  LL  K 
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the  various  municipal  officers,  yreie  added  to  the  hall,  but  we 
shall  not  tarry  to  aescribe  them,  but  come  at  once  to  the  year 
\50ly  when  a  grand  desideratum  was  supplied  by  Sir  John  Shaw^ 
goldsmith,  then  Lord  Mayor,  whose  memory  deserves  to  be  held 
in  profound  respect  by  all  convivial  citizens.  Sir  Sohxx  Sbsw 
— we  bave  pleasure  in  repeating  his  name — ^built  a  goodly  kitchen, 
with  large  nveplaoes,  capable  of  fomidiiiiff  prodigious  faanauets,  and 
from  that  date  the  famous  Corporation  feasts  commencea.  With 
three  hundred  «id  sbdy  gomd  bsuquets  before  vs,  are  we  wrong 
in  maintaining  that  Sir  John  Shaw*s  name  ought  to  be  venerated? 
We  regret,  however,  to  add,  that  this  fine  old  kitchen,  which, 
when  Lord  Majors'  dinners  were  dressed  "  at  home,"  was  found 
equal  to  an  unlimited  demand  upon  its  resources,  has  since  been 
converted  to  other  and  less  hospitable  uses. 

Li  the  ill-omened  year,  1666,  when  so  many  ancient  structures 
perished,  Guildhall  was  invaded  by  l^isemendous  conflagration 
Vfhich  then  devastated  the  City,  and  its  beautifiil  Gothic  open- 
wonk  4;imber  roof,  with  carved  pendants,  leflembling  the  roof  of 
Westminster  Hall,  and  other  combustible  parts  of  the  buildings 
entirely  conmnned.  The  solidity,  however,  of  the  masonry — ^the 
w«Us  being  six  or  seven  feet  in  liiickiieBS — saved  the  bulk  of  the 
edifice^  «nd  within  three  years  affcerwaxds  it  was  restored  at  a  coat 
€if  2500Z. — restored,  though  aot  to  its  pristine  beauty.  The  rick 
atained  glass  of  olden  days  could  not  be  brought  back  to  its  mul- 
lioned  windows;  the  fine  axched  timber  roof  could  not  be  replaced; 
and  an  arehiteotural  taste  true  as  that  wiiich  fiunished  its  original 
design  did  not  superintend  its  leconatruction. 

fittt  if  faalt  must  needs  be  found  with  certain  portions  of  the 
anterior;  if  we  camaot  admire  the  present  flat  roof  divided  into 
pane]£^  or  the  mean  windows  disfiguring  the  upper  stor^,  wbat 
maiat  be  said  <of  the  exterior  of  the  stmctore,  which,  in  1790 
(some  thirty  years  subsequent  to  the  date  of  our  story,  we  axe 
happy  to  say),  was  bereft  of  all  its  v^ierable  character,  and  a 
iroAtan^  substituted  equally  anomalous  and  taateless,  which  has 
be^i  very  properly  described  ^^as  an  abortive  attempt  to  blend 
4he  Pointed  style  with  the  Grecian,  and  bodi  with  the  East 
Indian  manner''?  On  this  fagade  k  inscribed  the  civic  motto^ 
^^Dcmme  drngewMy^  which  has  been  construed  as  «  prajrer  from 
the  0<»:poaEatian  to  be  beMer  guided  in  future  in  their  choice  of  an 
arohiteet. 

But  though  tkeire  are  -drawbacks  to  the  completeness  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  great  hall,  these  are  lost  in  its  general  grandeur  and 
beauty.  The  mighty  pointed  a.rched  windows  at  the  east  and 
west,  occupying  almost  the  entire  width  of  the  chamber,  with  their 
muUions,  mouldings,  and  tracery,  are  exceedingly  fine,  though,  it 
is  to  be  wished  that  the  old,  deep-dyed  glass  could  be  restored, 
instead  of  the  garish  panes  flaring  «7ith  royal  arms,  orders  of  the 
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GukTf  &c»,  with  which  the  upper  compartmentB  are  at  pxeaent 
jGUed.  At  the  aidtti  are  larg^  and  lofty  pointed  window^  seTonl 
of  which  htt^e  been  unfortiuiately  blocked  up  by  cenotaphs  to 
be  noticed  psefloitly,  but  the  cLuBt^wd  deBUrpiUan  between  them^ 
and  the  BX&^des  benea^,.  ace  of  great  beauty.  Above  the  capitab 
«f  the  pilhum  are  shields  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  the  CUj 
Goapaaiea.  On  the.  north-eastward  pillar  are  the  arms  of  ffinglanQ, 
sad  on  the  soath-eastward  pillar  the  arms  of  the  City  of  Londc^ 

Beneath  the  great  eastena  window  ia  the  ancient  dais^  on  which 
i^atform  is  set,  raised  some  feet  above  the  pavement,  and  partio 
tbaed  firom  the  body  of  the  hall  by  a  wainscoted  traverse.  Here 
Ae  Courts  of  Hustings  are  held^  occasionally  the  Court  o£  Ezp 
ch(equer»  and  heos  the  Gitv  dections  are  conducted.  At  the  rear 
sf  ^  dais,  and  beneath  toe  great  window,  may  be  seen  a  range 
d  exquifiiteljr  wrought  niche  canopies.  Similar  canopies^  but  of 
recent  execution,  wiU  be  found  at  tne  other  end  of  the  hall.. 

Several  of  the  windows  on  the  north  side,  as  already  remarked, 
are  now  closed  by  large  marble  cenotaphs  reared  by  the  City  in 
aanoiy  of  distinguish^  peaons*  Amongst  these  memorials  is  one 
dfivotea  to  a  p^csonage  mentioned  in  our  story.  Alderman  Beckt* 
find,  who  was  tmce  Lord  Mayor  of  London^  and  whose  famous 
qieeeh  to  Geoj^  III.,  in  answer  to  his  mi^esty's  un&vourable 
leeeption  of  a  Aemonstrance  firom  the  Corporation  in  1770t  is 
jeeosded  upon  the  pedestal.  Pennant  describes  this  monume^ 
Sft  '^  a  marble  g»>up  of  good  workmanship,  with  London  and 
Commerce  whimpering  like  two  marred  children,  executed  soon 
after  the  year  1.770,  by  Mr.  Bacon.  The  principal  figure  (Beck- 
£)rd)  was  also  a  giant  in  his  day,  the  raw-head  and  bloody 
knes  to  the  ^ood  folks  in  St.  James's;  which,  while  Ramon- 
stninoes  were  m  &shion,  annually  haunted  the  court  in  terrific 
iams/'  Here  is  also  the  monument  by  Bacon,  and  a  noUe  work 
it  is,  of  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  who  will  likewise  figuxe 
in  these  pages.  Opposite  the  sculptured  memorial  of  the  greatest 
oC  our  statesmen  and  orators  is  the  cenotaph  of  his  iUustrions  sob^ 
ifce  inheritor  of  his  high  qualities*  Here  also  are  monuments  of  the 
kioes  of  TrafUgar  ai^  W  aterloo. 

Bat  we  must  now  examine  two  well-known  occupants  of  the  halL 
In  opposite  angles,  at  die  west  end^  and  upoa  octagonal  coluinna^ 
texl  the  two  guardian  giants,  yclept  Gog  and  Msgog*  Old 
Stiype  pretends  that  these  mystenous  figures  represent  an  ancient 
Baton  and  a  Saxon,  and  some  believe  them  to  be  of  no  greater 
ABtiipity  than  Ghiurles  ^  Second's  day ;  but  we  reject  these  notions 
aiftK^ther.  Their  origin  is  buried  in  obscurity.  We^suqiect  they 
were  fashioned  by  MerGn,  or  some  equally  potent  enchanter..  If  they 
ware  tri^  by  the  Great  Fire,  they  came  out  of  it  iminjured.  Otos 
isaimed  with  &  halberd,  and  Magog  with  a  poleaxe,.  from  which 
hmp  a  ball  setrom^  with  spikes.     Thoc  mighty  limbsyrgjro- 
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tesqne  attire,  bushy  black  beards,  pNenthouae-like  brows  oyep- 
shadowing  great  protruding  eyes,  which  seem  ever  disposed  to 
wink  at  you,  ana  wondrous  uneaments  in  which  feroaQr  is  so 
happily  blended  with  joviality  and  merriment,  must  be  familiar 
to  alL  Familiar  also  is  the  veracious  legend  connected  with 
ihem.  We  all  devoutly  believe,  that  at  dead  of  night,  when  the 
dock  strikes  one^  these  marvellous  images  become  suddenly  in- 
stinct with  life,  and,  leaping  down  upon  the  pavement,  look  out 
for  supper,  regaling  themselves  upon  whatever  eatables  and  drink- 
ables they  may  be  lucky  enougn  to  meet  with,  searching  for  a 
terrified  apprentice  in  the  Little  Ekise,  and  sometimes^  when  hard 
pressed,  devouring  a  beadle,  great-coat,  three-comered  hat,  staff 
and  all.  Space  is  wanting  just  now,  but  in  the  course  of  our 
story  we  hope  to  find  occasion  to  recount  another  legend  of  the 
two  gigantic  hall-keepers,  equally  as  veracious  as  the  foregoing, 
and  not  so  generally  known. 

At  the  period  of  our  tale,  however,  the  giants  did  not  occupy 
iheir  present  position,  but  were  far  better  placed  on  the  north  side  of 
the  hall,  exactly  where  Alderman  Beckford's  cenotaph  is  now  fixed. 
Here  was  the  old  entrance  to  the  Lord  Mayor^s  Court.  Over  the  steps 
conducting  to  it  was  a  large  balcony,  supported  by  four  iron  pillars, 
in  the  form  of  palm-trees,  the  branches  and  foliage  of  which  formed 
a  sort  of  arbour.  In  front  of  this  picturesque-looking  balcony 
was  a  curious  old  clock  with  three  dials,  set  in  an  oaken  frame, 
at  the  comers  of  which  were  carved  the  four  cardinal  Virtues,  with 
the  figure  of  Time  on  the  top,  and  a  cock  on  each  side  of  him. 
On  brackets  at  the  right  ana  left  of  the  steps  were  placed  Gog 
and  Magog;  thus  establishing,  as  will  at  once  be  perceived,  a 
mysterious  connexion  between  them  and  the  clock.  But  the 
old  entrance  is  now  walled  up;  the  picturesque  balcony  with  the 
palm-trees  is  swept  away;  and  the  quaint  old  clock  is  gone.  How 
the  jovial  giants  must  long  for  it  back  again  1 

At  the  sides  of  the  steps,  and  in  somewhat  too  close  proximity  to 
the  gigantic  guardians,  were  two  cells,  denominated,  from  thdbr 
narrow  limits  and  the  lowness  of  the  ceiling,  ^^  Little  Ease,"  in 
which  unruly  apprentices  were  occasionally  confined  by  order^  of 
the  City  Chamberlain,  where,  if  the  offenders  were  detained  during 
the  night,  the  giants  were  sure  to  find  them  out,  battering  at  Uie 
cell  doors  with  nalberd  and  poleaxe,  and  bellowing  fearfully  while 
trying  to  get  at  them.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  scared  apprenticea 
did  not  require  a  second  night  in  the  Little  Ease.  Underneath 
the  ^^t  hall  is  a  crypt  of  extraordinary  architectural  beauty^ 
and  m  excellent  preservation,  corresponding  in  size  with  the  super- 
structure. 

Ordinarily,  at  the  period  of  our  tale — though  just  now  all  the  pic- 
tures had  been  removed  in  anticipation  of  the  grand  banquet— -the 
walls  of  the  great  hall  were  adorned  with  many  portraits  of  royal 
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and  judicial  personages.  Amongst  the  former  were  William  and 
Matj,  Anne^  and  the  two  Georges.  The  reigning  sovereigni 
George  III.,  and  his  consort^  were  added  after  their  visit  to  the 
Gtjy  about  to  be  described.  The  judges,  looking  all  alike  in  their 
led  robes  and  monstrous  wigs,  were  sixteen  in  number,  and  com- 
prised the  learned  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Sir  Heneage  Finch^  Sir 
Orlando  Bridgman,  Sir  Robert  Atkins,  and  others  of  their  contem* 

J oraries,  painted  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  At  a  later  date  Chief 
ustice  Kratt,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  Camden,  was  added  to 
the  list.  Amongst  the  decorations  of  the  hall  were  the  colours 
and  standards  taken  at  Ramillies,  with  other  trophies  of  subse- 
quent yictories. 

In  Guildhall,  as  is  well  known,  all  the  municipal  bumness  is  trans- 
acted, and  here  the  nine  civic  courts  are  held.  But  these  it  does 
not  come  within  our  province  to  describe.  Many  historical  recol- 
lecdons  are  connected  with  the  spot.  Shakspeare,  following  the 
old  chronicler  Hall,  alludes  to  one  event  in  ^^  Kichard  III."  Buck- 
ingham, we  may  remember,  is  ordered  to  follow  the  Lord  Mayor. 
Thus  cries  the  wily  Gloster: 

Go  after,  after,  cousin  Bockinffham,, 

The  Mayor  towards  Guildhall  nies  him  in  all  post. 

Whereunto  the  Duke  replies: 

I  go ;  and  towards  three  or  four  o'clock, 
Look  for  the  news  that  the  Guildhall  affords. 

His  persuasions,  however,  though  seconded  by  the  Lord  Mavor 
and  the  Recorder,  only  prevailed  upon  some  few  of  the  ^^  tongueless 
blocb''  to  shout 

God  save  Kichard,  Enghind's  royal  king ! 

Here  the  martyred  Anne  Askew  was  tried  for  heresy,  and  sen- 
tenced to  the  stake.  Here  the  chivabous  and  accomplished  Surrey 
—the  latest  victim  of  the  tyrant  Henry — was  arraigned,  and  found 
^Ity  of  high  treason.  Here  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  was  tried, 
m  the  reign  of  Mary,  for  conspiring  with  others  against  the  queen's 
fife;  and  here,  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  Garnet,  one  of  the  chief 
contrivers  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  was  condemned  to  be  hanged, 
diEwn,  and  quartered. 

But  we  prefer  the  more  cheerful  side  of  the  picture,  and  would 
nther  regsord  the  hall  as  the  scene  of  grand  civic  entertainments 
than  as  a  court  of  justice.  It  affords  us  pleasure,  therefore,  to  men- 
tion ^t,  in  1612,  when  the  Elector-Jralatine,  Frederic,  came  to 
England  to  espouse  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of 
James  I.,  he  and  the  king  were  sumptuously  entertained  by  the 
Lord  Mayor;  and  the  Prince-Palatine  was  presented  by  his  lord- 
ship, in  the  name  of  the  citizens,  with  an  immense  silver  basin  and 
ewer,  and  two  large  silver  flagons,  richly  gilt.     On  the  wedding- 
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day  the  Corporation  presented  the  electoral  bride  with  a  supefb 
necklace  of  Oriental  pearls,  valaed  at  two  thousand  pounds. 
Again^  on  the  return  of  the  unfoitunate  King  Charles  1*  firom 
Scotland,  in  1*41,  a  magnificent  banquet  was  given  him  by  the 
municipal  bod^r  at.  Guildhall^  and  so  delighted  was  the  monarch 
by  their  professions  of  duty,  affection,  and  loyalty,  that  he  created 
ihe  Lord'  Mayor  a  baronet,  and  dubbed  all  the  aldermenr  knights. 

But  it  is  m  the  knowledge  that  it  belongs  to  the  wealthiest 
and  most  powerful  body  corporate  in  the  worid  that  the  con- 
templation of  Ghiildhall  becomes  chiefly  impressive.  When  we  con- 
sider how  well,  and  for  what  a  lengthened  term  of  years,  the 
vast  and  complicated  business  of  the  City  of  London  has  been 
here  conducted^  we  cannot  but  wonder  that  generations  of  men 
have  been  found  of  such  energy  and  worth  as  those  who  have 
carried  on  the  mighty  machinery,  and  have  raised  the  city, 
for  which  they  toilea  and  strove,  to  the  proud  position  it 
now  occupies.  Abuses  may  have  crept  in,  and  these  may  be 
easily  remedied,  but  the  operations  ot  the  great  municipal  in- 
stitution have  been  little  affected  by  them.  From  the  days 
of  Whittington,  in  whose  lifetime  this  noble  hall  was  founded,  to 
our  own  day,  what  myriads  of  active  merchants  and  traders,  what 
Mayors,  Aldermen,  Common-councilmen,  and  other  officials  have 
assembled  to  administer  the  affidrs  of  their  fellow-citizens  and  uphold 
their  privileges  and  immunities.  Dynasties  have  changed  during  this 
lon^  term,  governments  have  fallen,  but  the  municipal  government 
of  me  City  of  London  has  remained  the  same.  What  inexhaustible 
resources  have  the  City  rulers  ever  found — ^how  equal  have  they 
been  to  every  emergency — ^how  much  munificence  have  they  dis- 
played— ^how  faithiul  have  they  been  to  their  trusts — how  irre- 
S reachable  in  conduct !  With  what  unstinting  hands  have  they 
ispensed  the  City  charities — how  strictly  administered  its  justice ! 
By  an  honoxnrable  course  like  this,  pursued  for  centuries,  has  the 
Corporation  of  London  advanced  our  city  to  its  present  greatness. 
Long  may  it  continue  in  such  good  hands!  Long  may  it  be 
governed  so  wisely  and  so  well ! 

The  remembrance  of  the  multitudes  of  good  men^  honest  traders, 
prudent,  liberal,  generous;  enlightened,  charitable  benefactors  to 
l^eir  fellow-citizens,  and  upright  magistrates,  who  have  peopled 
this  great  hall,  and  have  passed  away,  fills  the  breast  with  emo- 
tions at  once  grave  and  gladsome*  We  think  upon  those  who 
are  gone;  but  rejoice  that  many  good  men  are  still  left  us. 

And  now,  having  completed  our  hasty  survey  of  the  interior,  let 
us  examine  the  exterior  of  the  edifice.  It  has  been  mentioned  that 
in  1790  the  pesent  tasteless  fa9ade  of  the  hall  was  erected,  the 
design  of  which  is  described  by  Malcolm  as  ^  neither  Grecian, 
Saxon,  Norman,  simple  nor  florid  Gothic,  though  it  ap|>roache8 
nearer  to  the  latter  style  than  any  of  the  former/'    But  it  is  not 
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^th  the  ezistinff  aspect  of  the  structure,  but  with  that  presented 
bj  it  at  the  penod  of  our  story,  which  we  have  to  do.  At  that 
time  the  frontage  was  really  Gothic  in  desi^,  and  had  a  grey  and 
venerable  air^  though  the  entire  length  of  tne  structure  could  not 
be  discerned,  owing  to  the  encroachments  of  the  buildings  on  either 
side  of  the  court.  The  stately  porch  then  projected  some  yards 
beyond  the  main  edifice,  adding  thereby  greatly  to  its  effect.  The 
entrance  was  formed  by  a  noble  pointed  arch  supported  by  columns, 
the  spandrels  being  enriched  with  arms  and  tracery.  On  eilber 
ade  were  shields,  and  above  them  niches  occupied .  by  8ta1nie& 
Over  the  porch  was  an  upper  story,  with  a  balcony,  beneath  whieh 
irere  depicted  the  arms  of  the  C^ty  compatiies,  while  at  the  back 
were  niches  wherein  were  placed  figures  of  Moses  and  Aaroir. 
The  whole  was  surmounted  by  a  cornice  on  which,  in  bag  rehef^ 
die  arms  of  England  were  boldly  displayed.  Embattled  turrets^ 
with  vanes,  stood  at  each  angle  of  the  roof,  and  these  turrets  are 
still  left.  If  Guildhall  could  be  perfectly  restored,  and  the  buildii»8 
intruding  upon  it  removed,  it  would  be  one  of  the  noblest  speei* 
mens  of  arcnitecture  in  the  City.    But  this  is  not  to  be  hoped  for. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  yard  there  was  a  long  colonnade,  or  piazza^ 
and  above  this  pleasant  covered  walk,  removed  during  the  reparations 
of  1789,  were  the  offices  of  the  Common  Serjeant,  the  Remem- 
bianoer,  and  the  Cihr  Solicitor.  The  south-west  comer  was  occupied 
ij  the  old  parish  church  of  Saint  Lawrence  in  the  Jewry,  which 
remains  pretty  much  in  the  same  condition  as  heretofore.  On 
tile  other  side  of  the  yard  was  Guildhall  Chapel,  a  venerable  jnle, 
fimnded  at  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  damaged, 
though  not  burnt  down,  by  the  dread  calamity  of  1666.  The  west 
fiont,  which  faced  the  court,  was  adorned  with  a  larse  pointed 
arched  window,  and  with  niches  containing  statues  of  Ed wurd  VI., 
K&zabeth,  and  Charles  I.,  treading  on  a  globe.  This  fine  old 
edifice  was  pulled  down  in  1822  to  make  room  for  the  new  Law 
Coarts.  Contiguous  to  the  chapel  on  the  south  was  Blackwdl 
HaU,  originally  called  Basing's  Haugh,  a  very  ancient  strueture, 
destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire,  and  rebuilt  in  1672.  It  had  a  spat- 
Clous  entrance  into  Guildhall  Yard,  and  the  doorway  was  adorned 
with  columns,  wilJi  an  entablature  and  pediment  displaying  the 
arms  of  England,  and  a  little  lower  the  City  arms. 

From  this  hasty  survey,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  stately  Gothic 
poich,  then  advancing  far  beyond  the  body  of  the  old  hall,  which 
still  retted  much  of  its  original  character,  the  piazza  on-  tiie  west 
side  of  the  court,  the  ancient  chapel  with  its  magnificent  window 
and  statues,  together  with  Blackwell  Hall  on  the  opposite  side, 
combined  to  produce  an  efiective  ensemble,  totally  wanting  to  the 
costing  court  and  edifice. 

Such  was  Guildhall  during  the  mayoralty  of  Sir*  Gresfamn 
Lorimer. 
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HOW  THBEE  COUHT  BEAUTIES  CAME  TO  GUILDHAU^  AKD  HOW  THET  EASED  OK 

THEIB  ABBIYAL. 

The  gorgeous  state-coach,  in  which  our  Lord  Mayor  rode, 
still  exists,  and  constitutes  a  principal  feature  in  the  annual 
civic  show.  Since  good  Sir  Gmsham's  day,  a  hundred  Lord 
Mayors  have  ridden  in  it,  and  we  hope  it  may  serve  to  convey  a 
hundred  more  to  Westminster  and  back.  Though  richly  gilt  and 
burnished,  it  is  not  nudy,  but  has  a  grand,  imposing,  courtly  ap- 
peanmce,  and  seems  fitted  for  the  City  sovereign,  or  for  any  other 


Eorereign.  Lidced,  it  formed  the  model  for  the  royal  state-coach — 
still  likewise  in  use — constructed  for  George  IIL  in  1762.  Built 
about  four  or  live  years  previous  to  the  date  of  our  story,  in  the 
somewhat  cumbrous  but  handsome  style  of  the  day,  hung  ver^r  low^ 
having  large  windows  calculated  to  afford  a  full  view  of  uiose  inside 
it,  panels  covered  with  exquisitely  painted  emblematical  designs 
and  elaborately  carved  woodwork,  representing  Cupids  sustaining 
the  City  arms,  this  statenxmch,  by  its  antiquated  air  and  splendouTi 
carries  back  the  mind  to  another  age.  The  paintings  on  the  panels, 
replete  with  grace  and  elegance,  are  by  Cipriani;  that  on  the  ri^ht 
door  exhibits  Fame  presenting  the  Mayor  to  the  genius  of  the  City; 
while  on  the  other  door  is  depicted  Britannia  pointing  with  her  spear 
to  the  shield  of  Henry  Fitz-Alwin,  the  first  Mayor  of  London,  who 
enjoyed  his  office  for  the  long  term  of  twenty-four  years — namely^ 
from  the  first  of  Richard  I.  to  the  fifteenth  of  John.  Until  of  late 
years,  the  roof  of  this  magnificent  carriage  was  surmounted  by  a 
carved  group  of  boys  supporting  baskets  of  fruit,  but  an  accident 
deprived  it  of  this  ornament.  The  original  cost  of  the  coach  was 
upwards  of  a  thousand  pounds,  which  will  not  appear  surprising^ 
when  its  size  and  the  splendour  of  its  decorations  and  fittings  are 
taken  into  account.  Tne  expense  of  keeping  it  in  repair  is  by  no 
means  trifling,  but  this  is  now  borne  by  the  Corporation,  whose 
property  the  coach  has  become. 

According  to  custom,  the  Lord  Mayor's  companions  were  his 
chaplain,  Dr.  Dipple;  the  sword-bearer,  Mr.  Heron  Powney,  who 
carried  his  weapon  according  to  the  rule  of  armoury,  ^^  upright,  the 
hilts  bein^  holden  under  his  bulk,  and  the  blade  directly  up  the 
midst  of  his  breast,  and  so  forth  between  his  brows;"  the  common- 
crier,  Mr.  Boberts,  with  the  mace;  and  the  water*baili£^  Mr. 
Dawson.    The  latter  gentlemen  were  in  their  official  robes. 

The  six  proudly-caparisoned  horses  were  put  in  motion  by  a 
couple  of  clean-limbed,  active-looking  postihons^  wearing  jackets 
stiffened  with  lace,  tight  buckskins,  and  great  lack-boots,  black 
velvet  caps  with  far-projecting  nebs,  and  adorned  with  the 
Lord  Mayor's  crest  wrought  in  silver,  and  carrying  riding-whips 
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with  heavy  silver  handles.  The  reins  were  held  bj  a  coachman 
worthy  of  the  occasion.  No  one  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  household 
Bad  a  higher  sense  of  the  importance  of  his  post,  or  greater  deter- 
mination to  uphold  its  dignity,  than  his  lordship's  head-coachmani 
Mr.  Caleb  Keck.  On  this  day  all  other  coachmen  were  beneath 
Urn..  He  would  have  taken  nrecedence  of  the  royal  coachman — 
JQst  as  the  Lord  Mayor  woula  have  done  of  royalty  itself,  east  of 
Temple-bar.  A  very  large  man  was  Mr.  Keck,  as  darkly  red 
as  a  mulberry  about  the  cheeks  and  gills,  and  the  purple  dye  of 
his  broad,  bluff  countenance  was  deepened  by  contrast  with  his 
flaxen  wig.  Nothing  could  be  more  imposing  than  his  appearance 
as  he  sat  on  the  hammercloth,  which  was  not  much  too  wide  for 
him,  in  his  laced  three-cornered  hat  and  state  livery,  with  a  large 
bouquet  on  his  breast,  buckles  ornamented  with  paste  brilliants  on 
his  uioe&  and  his  ^eat  balustrade  calves  encased  in  pearl-coloured 
flilk  stocking  Neither  the  six  tall  footmen  clustering  behind  the 
caniage,  eacn  as  fine  as  fine  clothes  could  make  him,  and  each 
consequential  enough  for  a  lord,  nor  the  splendidly  arrayed 
postilions,  were  to  be  compared  to  him. 

(raided  by  Mr.  Keck  and  the  postilions,  the  Lord  Mayor's 
coach  passed  across  Cheapside  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  mul- 
titude, and  made  its  way,  though  slowly  and  with  difficulty, 
throi^h  the  throng  of  equipages  abread;^  described  as  encumbering 
New  £ing-street,  in  the  direction  of  Guildhall,  the  Gothic  fagade  of 
which  agreeably  terminated  the  vista.  Close  behind  came  the  superb 
state  chariots  of  the  sheriffi,  each  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  the 
carnages  of  Alderman  Beckford  and  Sir  Felix  Bland.  While  Sir 
Giesham  was  acknowledging  the  cheers  and  congratulations  that 
greeted  him  from  lookers-on  from  window  and  house-'top,  as  he 
passed  along,  Mr.  Keck  frowned  in  an  awful  manner  at  any  familiar 
observation  that  might  chance  to  be  addressed  to  him  by  a  brother 
coachman,  and,  if  it  had  been  consistent  with  his  dignity  to  open 
his  lips  at  all,  would  have  sworn  lustily  in  return,  (^teaton-strtet 
was  crossed  without  hindrance,  while  loud  clappings  of  hands  and 
vociferations  proceeded  from  a  stand  erected  by  the  Merchant  Tailors 
near  the  old  church  of  Saint  Lawrence  in  the  Jewry,  and  decorated 
with  the  company's  limners.  Jn  the  midst  of  tnese  huzzas,  the 
Loid  Mayor  was  borne  into  Guildhall-yard,  which,  being  thronged 
by  various  personages  connected  with  the  procession,  present^  a 
very  animated  and  picturesque  appearance,  and  his  carriage  drew 
vp  before  the  gaily  ornamented  entrance  of  a  temporary  covered 
way,  erected  for  tne  convenience  of  the  illustrious  visitors  expected 
that  evening,  and  leading  £rom  the  middle  of  the  yard  to  the  great 
hall-porch. 

No  carriages,  except  those  of  the  late  Lord  Mayor  and 
die  sheriffi,  were  allowed  to  stand  in  Guildhall-yard,  but  a 
line  of  equipages  belonging  to  the  aldermen,  the  chief  City 
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Affingrny  the  wardens  and  prime^wardens  of  the^  different  City 
eompaniea,  extended  thenoe,  through  Blackwdl  HaU^  far  into 
Bifihopflgato^ieet  The  court,  however,  was  tfaiOTcged  by  per- 
aons  on.  £dot,  with  whom  a  few  others  on  horsebaok  wove'  inters 
mingle.  Amongst  the  hitter  the  most  conspicuous  were  the  two 
City  maohals;  the  upper  mwBihal  being  mounted  on  a  proudly 
oaponscmad  steed,,  arrayed  in  a  grand  military  unifbraiy  with  lona 
jaok-boota^  f^timne  breas^ilate,  flowing  Ramillies  peruke,  anl 
feathered  httb.  In  his  hand  he  bore  a  long  b&ton,  the  badse 
of  his  office;  The  under  marshal  was  scarcely  less  ^lendidUy 
attired.  With  them  were  a  host  of  standaxd4>earerB,  trum- 
peters, and  yeomen  of  the  guasd.  Some  of  the  standard-bearers 
were  mounted.  In  front  of  the  chapel  stood  the^  bargemast^  of 
die  Mnchant  Tailors'  Company — ^to  which  ancient  and  importa&t 
fintemity,  it  will  be  Demonbered,  our  Lord  Mayor  beloi^ed-^in 
his  state  dressy  the*  watermen  in  their  scarlet  and  puca  Uvenes^  and 
the  beadle  in  his  scarlet  gown.  On  the  other  side-  of  the  yard, 
widiin.  the  piaraaa  previoudy  described,  were  ranged  oxty  poor 
men,  habited  in  the  scarlet  and  puce  gowns  ana  hoods  or  the 
Merchant  TailonT  Company,  bearing  shields  charged  with  the  arms 
of  the  Gompanjy  namely,  a  teit  royal  between  two  porUameoEt 
Tobes^  and  on  a  chief  atsure  a  lion  of  England,  with  ai  holy  lamb  as 
a  coest,  and  two  camels  as  supporters.  These  sixty  poor  men^  cor- 
responding in  number  with  the  Lord  Mayor^s  age,  were  intended 
to  lead  ihe  procession* 

One  circumstance  must  be  mentioned,  as  it  not  only  added 
materially  to  the  crowded  state  of  die  court,  but  was  productiTe  of 
oonsiderable  inconvenience  to  the  various  officials  oolleeted  within 
it.  The  management  of  the  grand  entertainment  had  been  con^ 
fided  to  a  committee  of  seven  ald^men,  of  which  Mr.  Beck^ 
ford  and  Sir  Felix  Bland  were  members.  By  &vour  of  this 
oommittee  private  admittance  was  given  to  die  ^Ueries  ewcted 
within  the  great  hall  to  a  number  of  ladies  of  qimhty,  and  to  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  such  wealthy  and  important  citizens  as  had 
xntSBOBt  Plough  to  procure  tickets. 

As-  early  ar  nine  o'clock,  in  order  to  secure'  the  best  places^ 
these  privileged  ladies  began  to  arrive,  some  in  court  dresses  with 
plumes  and  diamonds,,  and  all  in  rich  evening  attire  of  silk  and 
satin.  Wonderful  were  the  coifiures  to  be  seen ! — some'  of  diem 
almost  rivalling  the  towering  magnificence  of  the  Lady  MayoBesi^B 
^  head"— some  being  arran^  ^la  Cyb^le,  odiers  €t  &i  Gorgonne^ 
or  i^  la  Venus.  From  the  early  hour  we  have  mentioned  until 
the  arrival  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  a  constant  succesrion  of  carriages^ 
hackney-coaches,  and  sedan-chairs  had  been  setting  downbelore 
the  entrance  to  the  covered  passage,  discharging  their  freights  of 
silks  and  satins,  hoops,  lace,  feathers,  and  other  finery,  and  theft 
making  dieir  way  back  as  well  as  they  could. 
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In  his  over-desiie  to  oUige  hifi  Mends,  Sh*  Fefix  Bland  had 
ciyen  away  a  ;great  many  more  tickets  than  lie  aught  to  haire 
done^  and  Ae  CDnsequenoe  was,  that  the  ^eiies  were  crowded 
belbfe  any  of  die  Jaitafis  belongiag  to  the  commeoi  caimGil-<men 
kd  been  adaoitted. 

Xhe-entMB0e4o  Ihe  oe^eied  way  before  whidi  the  Lord  Mayor 
iad  fliopped  was  deoomled  with  flags  and  banness,  surmounted 
kr  ibe  royal  aorms,  wafth  Ae  Gity  snns  .heneadi,  «nd  codld  be 
dosed,  if  needful,  by  rich  damask  curtains.  Hie  passage  was  of 
ooDsidezable  ^eoBtent^iand  was  Uned  with  crimson  oloth,  CBrpeted, 
festooned  with  garlands  of  artifieial  flowers,  and  hnn^  with  a  pro- 
fiHoon  of  cdouud  lamps,  freparations,  indeed,  had  been  made 
for  generally  illuminating  the  pUoe  at  night.  Ontside,  the  entnotoe 
to  the  coveond  way  oenld  ibe  hriUiaoiUy  United  up,  while  the 
whole  froot  of  the  adpMsent  hall,  together  wddi  tM  baildings 
OB  either  «Lde  ^of  the  comrt,  wen  ocyrered  with  variegated  huniM 
ananged  m  gmeefiil  deraoes,  calonhted  to  produce  a  very  bnl- 
haot  effiet. 

The  interior  of  the  noUe  ^thic  porch,  to  which  the  pafr- 
lage  conducted,  had  quite  lost  its  original  ohaxaoter,  its  arohi- 
tectual  beaatiaB  bein^  hidden  by  crimson  doth  with  whidi 
the  walls  were  drapea.  It  had  now  all  tiie  appeaivnoe  of  a 
BMdon  rante-aoom,  or  rather  a  canservatorT,  heii^  filled  with 
flowering  sbrubs  and  eKotMs.  Noduaag  could  be  seen  of  the  aroh 
cmsing  its  centre,  supported  by  oolumns,  of  its  panded  tracery 
with  qnatrefoal  tans,  of  ithe  ^rarioosly  scnlptmred  'and  eik  Ikmhbs 
at  the  interaections  .ef  its  groined  roof,  or  of  the  shield  disphiy^ 
lag  the  arms  uof  Edward  idwiCcnfesBor.  But  though  ihese  beanries 
were  shrouded  for  the  moment,  much  comfort  was  gained,  and  it 
must  be  owned  thatfthe  ivestibide  had  a  ^ery  danrming  acppeaxanoa 
Tke  shrdbs  snd  exotics,  whidi  formed  a  faeauriful  arbour,  were 
€ttried  on  to  the  great  hall  b^ond,  and  weie  adorned  wich 
wiegated  haop,  )&.effiKt4Xf  which,  when  lighted  up,  was  really 

The  steppage  of  tlwistato  coach  before  the  door  of  Aecorored 
pusage  emDMnoned  fordi  4diiree  of  the  aldennen,  menabers  of  ihe 
oommittee,  an  Amr  gew»,  to  xeeerre  his  lordship  as  he  alighted. 
Thef  were  acconipmied  by  half  a  4lo3Ben  cooamon-oonncihnen  in 
mazarine  blue  gowns — whence  they  obtained  the  nickname  of 
^MaaHDanee,"  flien  ommcnly  af^Ued  to  them.  Attended  by  the 
aUsrmen^  withhistainberBelr^apage,andpveoededbytheswc«d- 
bearer  and  mace-bearer,  the  Lord  Mayor  traversed  the  passe^  until 
he  mached  ibe  poook,  ^t^heoEe  several  City  officials,  in  their  robes, 
gowns,  and  full-dressed  wigs,  were  waitingto  receiye  him.  Amongst 
^hese  were  Sir  IhomaB  Harrison,  the  Chamberlain;  Sir  Richard 
Hoieton,  the  fiecoiAec;  Mr.  Roberts,  jusuor,  the  City  Remem- 
kaaoer;  and  Mr.  iames  Qbamnen,  the  Chief  Huntsman  of  the 
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City,  ordinarily  styled  the  Common  Hunt,  the  City  Solicitor,  the 
Comptroller,  the  two  Secondaries,  and  the  Town  Clerk. 

B^nd,  at  a  respectful  distance,  stood  Mr.  Towse,  the  Chief 
Carver,  an  enormously  stout  man,  who  looked  as  if  he  could  stow 
half  a  baron  of  beef  beneath  his  capacious  waistcoat,  and  who 
might  have  personated  one  of  the  giants  of  the  neighbouring  hall 
wiUiout  stuffing.  Mr.  Towse  was  attended  by  three  seijeant 
carvers,  almost  as  broad  across  the  shoulders  and  as  round  about 
the  waist  as  himself. 

A  little  farther  to  the  rear  of  these  robustious  personages,  and 
drawn  up  in  lines,  stood  three  Serjeants  of  the  chamber  and  two 
yeomen  of  the  chamber,  with  the  sword-bearer's  man,  the  common- 
crier's  man,  the  beadles,  and  other  attendants. 

While  Sir  Gresham  was  conferring  with  the  Recorder  and 
Chamberlain,  the  party  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of  the  sheriffs, 
Alderman  Beckford,  Sir  Felix  Bland,  and  the  late  Lord  Mayor. 
Sir  Matthew  Blakiston  was  somewhat  past  the  middle  term  of  life, 
though  there  were  few  marks  of  i^e  about  him,  stout  of  person 
as  b^eemed  a  civic  dignitary,  and  possessed  a  pleasant  counte- 
nance and  urbane  manners.  Add  to  these  recommendations  great 
liberality  and  hospitality,  and  it  will  not  be  wondered  at  that  Sir 
Matthew's  mayoralty  had  been  popular. 

Some  little  discussion  being  requisite  with  the  members  of  the 
committee  as  to  the  arrangements  of  the  day,  the  Lord  Mayor,  in 
order  to  be  more  at  his  ease,  took  off  his  gown,  leaving  it  with  his 
attendants,  but  he  was  still  in  the  vestibule,  engaged  in  conversation 
with  Mr.  Beckford,  when  three  ladies,  evidently  of  high  rank,  re- 
splendent with  diamonds,  and  distinguished  alike  for  grace,  beauty, 
and  magnificence  of  attire,  were  seen  advancing  along  the  passage, 
preceded  by  two  ushers,  carrying  white  wands. 

"  Whom  have  we  here?"  excEiimed  Alderman  Beckford.  "  Un- 
less my  eyes  deceive  me,  these  are  three  of  our  chief  court  beauties 
— the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Lady  Eildare,  and  Lady  Pembroke. 
They  have  come  early.** 

^^  I  begffed  them  to  do  so,"  cried  Sir  FeUx  Bland,  transported 
with  dehght  at  the  appearance  of  the  ladies.  ^^  I  said  it  would  be 
impossible  to  keep  places  after  twelve  o'clock,  when  the  ^reat  rush 
would  commence;  but  up  to  that  hour  I  would  promise  wem  front 
seats." 

"You  promised  more  than  you  can  perform,  Sir  Felix,"  ex- 
claimed a  common-councilman  coming  forward.  "  All  the  front 
places  are  gone." 

"What!  gone  abeady,  Mr.  Judkins?"  said  the  Lord  Mayor. 
**  How  comes  that  to  pass?" 

"  It  is  all  Sir  Felix  s  fault,  my  lord,"  rejoined  the  angry  Maza- 
rine. "  He  has  given  away  a  couple  of  hundred  tickets  more  than 
he  ought  to  have  done.  iMone  of  our  own  ladies  can  be  accom- 
modated.   There'll  be  pretty  work  with  them  by-and-by." 
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^Odds  bobs !  I  hope  not,"  rejoined  Sir  Gresham.  ^^  All  disturb- 
ance must  be  avoided,  if  possible.  Meantime,  the  duchess,  and  the 
noble  ladies  with  her,  must  have  places  assigned  them." 

'^  I  don't  very  well  see  how  that  can  be  accomplished,  my  lord," 
lejoined  Judkins. 

^^But  I  tell  you  it  must  be  done,  sir,"  rejoined  the  Lord  Mayor, 
suthoritatively.     "  About  it  at  once." 

These  remarks  did  not  reach  the  ears  of  Sir  Felix.  Hurrying 
off,  he  was  by  this  time  bowing  to  the  ground  before  the  superb 
Duchess  of  Kichmond,  after  which  he  addressed  similar  profound 
obeisances  to  her  grace's  lovely  companions.  So  enraptured  were 
his  looks,  so  obsequious  was  his  manner,  so  high-flown  and  absurd 
were  his  compliments,  that  Lady  Pembroke  spread  her  fan  before 
kriace  to  hide  her  laughter. 

^'How  fortunate  I  chanced  to  be  here  at  the  moment  of  your 
amyal,"  he  exclaimed,  ^^  that  I  may  have  the  honour  and  hap- 
jnness  of  escorting  your  grace  and  their  ladyships — three  graces, 
if  I  may  venture  to  use  the  phrase — to  your  seats.  How  con- 
de&cendmg  of  you  to  come  so  soon ! " 

^^Tou  may  say  so  with  truth.  Sir  Felix,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned," repUed  the  duchess.  ^^  It  cost  me  a  terrible  effort  to  rise 
at  such  an  unearthly  hour.  However,  I  was  resolved  to  submit 
to  any  personal  inconvenience  rather  than  lose  my  place." 

"  We  should  have  been  here  half  an  hour  sooner  had  not  the 
streets  been  so  excessively  crowded.  Sir  Felix,"  observed  Lady 
Eildare. 

"  Oh !  your  ladyship  has  arrived  in  the  very  nick  of  time,"  re- 
joined Sir  Felix,  bowing. 

'^I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  observed  Lady  Pembroke.  ^^  The  people 
at  the  entrance  informed  us  we  were  late." 

^'  Is  it  possible  they  ventured  to  sa^  so  to  persons  of  your  lady- 
dip's  distinction  ?  They  can't  plead  ignorance,  for  they  must  have 
/eft— if  not  otherwise  acquainted  with  the  fact — that  they  had 
before  them  persons  of  the  most  exalted  rank.  I'm  afraid  your 
ladyship  will  think  us  very  ill-bred  in  the  City." 

**  I  can't  possibly  think  that.  Sir  Felix,"  Lady  Pembroke  re- 
joined, ^^  with  such  a  perfect  specimen  of  politeness  before  me." 

*^  Your  ladyship  quite  overwhelms  me,  he  replied,  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  heart,  and  casting  down  his  eyes.  ^^  If  I  felt  that 
I  really  deserved  the  compliment,  I  should  be  the  vainest  of 
mortals." 

^'^  What  a  droll  little  creature  it  is ! "  whispered  Lady  Pembroke, 
with  a  laugh,  to  Lady  Eildare.  ^^  These  citizens  are  vastly  enter- 
taining, though  I  know  most  about  them  from  plays,  but  to-day 
we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  them  from  the  life.  I 
suppose  their  manners  and  customs  are  vastly  different  from  our 
own?" 
^  We  shall  see,"  returned  Lady  Eildare.    ^^  Here  comes  another 
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of  the  abdrieines.    Ah !  as  I  liyei  'tia  Mr.  Beckford*    I  tow  I 
didn't  know  Um  in  his  gown.*' 

As  she  spoke,  the  aldeonan  in  question  oame  up^  uid  bowed  to 
the  three  peevesseig^  with  all  of  whom  he  appeared  to  be  acquainted. 

^^  I  give  your  grace  welcome  to  the  City/'  he  said  to  the  duchess. 
^  We  'are  much  flattered  to  have  guests  so  fair  and  of  sucli  h%h 
degree  within  our  halls." 

^  Like  your  brother  alderman.  Sir  Felix  Bland,  you  indulge  in 
compUmeBts,  it  seems,  Mr.  Beckford,"  the  duchess  rejoined.  ^^  'Tis 
the  first  time  I  have  been  :at  Ghiildhall,  and  I  am  curious  to  witness 
«ne  of  yomr  grand  civic  entertainments." 

^^I  tBDst  your  grace  will  not  be  disappointed,"  Mr.  Beckford  re» 
plied.  ^Perhaps,  as  we  have  realty  and  the  court  with  us  tonday, 
we  mar  have  a  better  chance  of  pleasing  you." 

^^  W«  l>ffve  rc^alty  and  the  court  every  day,"  rejoined  the 
dnehess,  laughing.  ^  Somewhat  too  much  of  both,  perhaps.  What 
I  mnt  to«ee is>a  leal  Lord  Mayor  and  a  Lady  Mayoress.  They 
tell  me  your  Lord  Mayor  is «  draper?    Can  it  be  true?" 

^^  Perfectly  true,  ^our  grace.  And,  what  is  more,  be  is  not 
ashamed  of  has  callmg.  We  aire  all  traders  in  the  City,  you 
know." 

^  Ha  I  ha  I  ha ! "  laughed  Sir  Felix,  ^  thaf  s  v^  well(fbr  you  to 
assert,  Mr.  Beokfbcd-— you  who  are  an  opulent  West  India  mer- 
chant, asidiCOBse  of  a  good  family,  whose  grandsire  was  Sir  Thomas 
Beckford,  sheriff  for  London  in  H77." 

^^  I  should  have  been  prouder  had  I  made  my  own  fortune  as 
you  haTe  done,  Sir  FeUx,  and  as  our  present  Lord  Mayor  has  done, 
than  I  am  from  inheriting  one,"  rejoined  Beckford.  ^^  As  to  birth, 
€xaving  your  gnice'spodon,  k  is  mere  matter  of  accident." 

^^  And  pray,  Sir  Felix,  what  may  be  your  business?"  inquired 
4ihe  duchess. 

'^^Minel"  he  exolaamedy  visibly  embarrassed,  and  having  re- 
course to  hifi  snd&boz— ^^minel  nal  hal  I  thought  your  grace 
had  known  it— hel  he!"  And  heatuffed  an  immense  pinch  into 
his  nostrils. 

^^ril  spare  my  excellent  friend  the  necessity  of  explaining  that 
he  is  a  saddler/'  observed  Alderman  Beckford;  ^^ana  I'll  add  for 
him,  what  he  couldn't  so  well  add  for  himself,  that  he  has  realised 
a  verv  large  fortune  by  his  buoness." 

^< £Low-vflcy  ejEtraominary!"  cried  Lady  Eoldare,  laughing.  ^^I 
wasn't  aware  till  now  that  people  could  make  large  tortunes  by 
aellinff  saddles  and  bitdles." 

'^  Your  ladyship'e  coachman  could  have  enlightened  you  on  that 
point,"  observed  Bedcfoid,  diyly. 

<<  By-the-by,  X  fasur  you  have  rebuilt  Fonthill,  Mr.  Beckford," 
observed  the  dudiess,  anxious  to  relieve  Sir  Felix  by  changing  the 
conversation.  ^^'Twas  a  thousand  pities  the  fine  old  place  should 
Ibe  ^NBEDit  down." 
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^^I  have  built  a  finer  house  in  its  stead/'  said  Beckford. 

^But  at  a  cost  of  thirty  thousand  pounds/'  interposed  Sir  Feli^ 
who  had  now  recovered  from  his  embarrassment  '^  Mr.  Beckford 
has  greater  philosophy  than  most  of  us  possess.  Your  grace  shall 
bear  what  occurred  at  the  time.  I  happened  to  be  with  him  when 
amessenger,  who  had  ridden  post-haste  from  Wiltshire,  brought  word 
that  FonthiU  Abbey  was  destroyed  b^  fire.  I  was  dreadfully  shocked 
bjr  the  intelligence,  as  your  grace  will  naturally  conceive,  but  what 
did  Mr.  Beckford  say  and  do?    Rave  and  swear,  as  I  should  have 


*  Merely  calculating  the  expense  of  rebuilding  the  house/  he  calmly 
lepHed.  ^  'lis  insured  for  six  thousand  pounds,  and  I  find  it  wiU 
cost  twenty-four  thousand  more  to  erect  another  manrion.'  That 
was  all  he  said  about  it — ^he !  he ! " 

^  You  are  a  philosopher  indeed,  Mr.  Beckford/'  observed  the 
duchess.  ^^  Few  persons,  under  such  circumstances,  could  display 
so  much  equanimity.    I  should  not,  Tm  quite  sure." 

"I  am  not  always  so  calm/'  rejoined  Beckford,  laughing.  "  I 
am  choleric  enough  on  occasion,  as  those  who  chafe  me  can  testify. 
Little  matters  put  me  out,  great  matters  never.  I  can  bear  misfor- 
tunes with  fortitude,  but  petty  troubles,  which  others  would  dis- 
regard, annoy  me.  I  cannot  bear  ingratitude.  I  hold  it  to  be  the 
basest  of  crimes,  and  when  I  find  it  manifested  either  to  myself 
or  others,  I  lose  all  patience.  From  this  your  grace  will  conceive 
what  my  feelings  must  have  been  when  our  Great  Commoner,  to 
whom  a  nation's  gratitude  is  due,  found  it  needful  to  resign,  and 
still  more  when  his  resignation  was  accepted." 

"  I  can  quite  understand  that  you  were  very  angry,"  replied  the 
duchess,  "  because  I  know  you  to  be  Mr.  Pitt's  warmest  partisan, 
ffis  defeat,  therefore,  must  nave  been  a  severe  blow  to  you." 

"'Twas  a  blow  to  the  whole  country/'  said  Beckford;  "but 
it  will  recoil,  and  with  additional  force,  on  those  who  inflicted  it." 

"  Mr.  Pitt,  I  am  told,  is  coming  here  to-day/'  observed  Lady 
Pembroke. 

"  He  is,  and  your  ladyship  will  see  how  he  will  be  received  by 
the  citizens/'  returned  !Beckford.  "  They,  at  least,  know  how  much 
Aey  owe  him.  They  also  know  what  they  owe  my  Lord  Bute, 
and  will  probably  demonstrate  their  readiness  to  discharge  their 
obligations  to  him." 

^I  am  malicious  enough  to  hope  they  may,"  laughed  Lady 
Eildare,  displaying  her  pearl-like  teeth.  "The  scene  would  be 
highhr  diverting." 

^' lour  ladyuiip  is  not  likely  to  be  disappointed  of  it,"  said 
Beckford.  "His  majesty  may  see  enough,  and  hear  enough,  to 
^are  us  the  necesn^  of  further  remonstrances." 

VOU  LI.  L 
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^^  Lord  Bote  laughs  at  your  lemonrtrances,  Mr.  BedkfcxA/*  said 
Lady  Pembroke  ^and  cormsek  hia  maieaty  to  psy  no  heed  to 
them;  and  as  his  lordciup  is  omnipoteiit  jost  now,  aU  yovr  i^Hre- 
aeBtafcioiis,  however  feicible,  are  likely  to  fall  on  dull  eais." 

^^ThoL  we  must  find  ether  means  of  obtaini]^  a  hearing,'' 
rejoined  Beckford.  ^  Lord  Bute  does  ill  to  deride  tiie  Peo^e. 
He  knows  not  Aeir  strength.  They  have  oYerthrown  many  a 
fiiToujite  ere  now  nK«e  potent  than  himsdf.  Mr.  Pitt  is  the 
People's  Minister.  Whether  their  fsTOurite  or  the  lojral  favourite 
will  prevail  in  the  end,  lemains  to  be  seen.  But  that  my  fellow- 
citizens^  thoD^h  loyal  and  dntifnl  in  the  highest  dqaprc^  and  ever 
anxious  to  maintain  the  true  honour  and  di^ty  of  thie  crown,  will 
not  be  trifled  with,  I  am  certain.  A  poor  jest  of  Lord  Bute  made 
Sir  Gresham  Lorimer  Lard  Mayor.  Another  unlncky  jest  may 
work  his  own  overthrow." 

^^Hold!  hold!  my  good  friend,  yon  are  going  sadly  too  far,'* 
interposed  Sir  Felix.  ^^  Tou  will  alarm  her  grace  and  ^eir  lady- 
riupi  by  the  violence  of  your  politics^  Thqr  will  think  we  all 
share  your  sentimentiy  though  many  of  us^  mysdf  included,  arc  of 
a  totally  difiPerent  opinion.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  my  lord 
Bote — a  verv  great  respect.    He  has  wonderful  abilities.*' 

''Ay,  as  his  majesty's  father,  the  late  Prince  of  Wake,  said  of 
him,  he  would  make  an  excellent  ambassador  in  a  court  where 
there  is  nothing  to  do.  He  has  ability  enough  tor  that,"  laughed 
Beckford.  ''lou  haven't  foigiven  me,  I  see.  Sir  Felix,  for 
making  known  your  calling.  Fbhawl  man,  don't  k>ok  blank. 
There's  no  disgrace  in  being  a  saddler." 

*^  There^s  no  disgrace,  certainly,  but,  at  the  same  time,  there's 
nothing  to  be  proud  of,"  rejoined  itie  little  alderman,  rather  nettled* 
''  So,  if  you  please,  sir,  we^ll  siqr  no  more  on  the  subject" 

Mr.  Beckford  laughed,  and,  turning  to  the  Duchess  of  Rich* 
mond,  begged  permissioii  to  present  her  grace  and  their  ladyships 
to  the  Lord  Mayor;  and  assent  being  instantly  given,  he  led  them 
on  to  the  vestibule  where  Sir  Gresham  was  standing  in  the  midst 
of  the  City  dignitaries  and  officials,  and  the  presentations  were 
made  in  due  form. 

If  our  Lord  Mayor  was  not  distinguished  by  any  remarkable 
dignity  of  deportment  or  peculiar  refinement  of  manner — as  was 
searoegr  to  be  expected — he  had  a  great  deal  oi  natural  good  breed- 
ing  and  courtesy,  whidi  answerea  the  purpose  quite  as  well;  and 
being  perfectly  easy  and  self-possessed,  he  was  fully  equal  to  the 
situation,  and  acqmtted  himscdf  so  well  that  the  fastiaious  court 
ladies,  who  expected  to  find  something  ridiculous  in  his  appear^ 
ance  and  manner,  were  surprised  and  perplexed.  They  did  not 
suppose  a  draper  could  be  so  well  bred.  They  thought  to  dazzle 
and  confound  him,  but  they  did  not  succeed.  He  could  not  be 
insensible  to  their  rare  personal  attractions;  he  could  not  iail  to  be 
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ilnek  bj  the  ccNBrtly  gmoe  oC  ibeir  lUMUKf ;  bill  aaiher  their 
lank,  the  splendour  of  their  beauty,  nor  the  haughtinefls  of  tbcir 
dawftmeniy  piodueed  an j  ludaft  tiece  upon  Utt.  Ezeeediiigly 
affiible^  be  did  aol  kee  mpA  Sor  a  momoit  of  the  position  he  had 
to  maintain. 

'^Upon  mjymmiy  he  leevii  ^sry  agreeably"  obaenred  Lady  Eil- 
diie,  aaide,  to  Lady  Pembroke.  ^^Who  would  hare  supposed 
adnper  could  be  a  eentleiBan?" 

''One  maiA  thhoS:  he  had  been  boon  fov  his  present  offio^  it 
SBons  to  suit  him  so  eractly,"  rejoined  the  coonteas. 

^I  am  quite  coaoerBed  toux  paee  and  your  Iad]fships  should 
kwre  come  so  early/'  remarked  Sir  Gresham  to  the  dud&ess.  '^  You 
inll  find  it  'very  tedions^  I  £Bar»  to  wait  so  many  hoars." 

<^ Possibly  we  may^  ny  lord^"  rqiHed  the  duchoM;  ^  but  then 
it  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  be  rewarded  fcr  our  paiBS.  We  most 
tij  to  8ii]pport  the  firtigue.  People  went  to  ttie  Abbey  over* 
mglit  to  ^view  the  coionatian  ceremony^  and  they  1^  me  this  will 
)tt  qotte  as  fine  a  sighk" 

^Not  qnite^  I  fear,''  xetnmed  the  Lord  Mayor;  ^it  won't  have 
the  adiantage  of  yonr  grace  aad  their  ladyships  as  diief  performers 
in  it.  'Tis  a  pity  you  can't  see  the  show  out  of  doora  It  might 
hare  amused  to%  and  would  hsTO  helped  to  pass  awajr  the  time." 

^  I  aiioidd  have  liked  that  mrodigiously/'  said  the  duchess*  ^  But 
we  were  not  invited  to  Mr»  Berelay'%  where  their  majesties  and 
tbcir  royal  highnesses  are  going  to  view  the  procession." 

While  this  omversatioii  was  taking  place,  several  other  ladies, 
richly  attired^  had  entered  the  vestibule,  and  were  now  presented 
to  tlie  Lend  Mayor  by  some  of  the  aldermen  composing  the  eom- 
nittee^  and  were  very  conrteonsly  received  by  his  lord^p. 

^  We  are  rather  in  the  wa^  herc^  I  think,'^  said  the  duchess,  with 
a  gnKefultiKmdi  formal  ob^sance  to  the  Lord  Mayor.  ^^  May  we 
trouble  yon  to  snow  us  to  our  pkoes^  Sir  f  ehx?" 

^^  I  am  at  your  grace's  entire  disposal/'  he  rejoined,  with  a  bow. 
"This  wi^,  your  grace— this  way!" 

He  was  pacooeedmg  with  a  very  conBcqutntial  aii^  whes  he  was 
saddenly  stopped  by  Mr.  Judkins  and  a  party  of  Mazaiines,  all  of 
whom  threw  very  angry  glances  at  him,  drawn  up  before  the  docs 
vayofihehaU. 

^Bvyonr  kave,  gentlemcflal"  he  cned.  ^  Way  for  the  Duchess 
of  Kichmond,  and  the  Countesses  of  Kildare  and  Pemfaorakei  D'ye 
hear,  gentkmem?— make  way ! " 

To  his  amrprise,  however,  iiae  sturdy  Mazarines  did  not  retire. 

"  What  means  this  eztraordinazy  coodnct,  gentlemen?"  he  pur- 
sued, growing  very  red  in  the  fitce.  ^^  Her  grace  will  have  a  poor 
Qpnion  of  City  mannors.    Permit  us  to  passJ' 

^  Her  grace  shall  know  whom  eiie  has  to  blame  for  any  disap- 
pantment  she  may  experience,"  returned  Judkins.    ^^  It  is  not  our 
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faulty  but  jOMtBy  Sir  Felix,  that  there  are  no  fix>nt  places  left  in  the 
galleries." 

<<No  front  places  left!"  exclaimed  the  litde  alderman,  looking 
aghast.  ^^'Saeath!  I  shall  go  distracted.  How  can  this  have 
li^ppened,  Mr.  Judkins?  " 

"  Because  you  have  given  away  too  many  tickets,  Sir  Felix,'* 
replied  Judlnns.  "Two  hundred  ladies  sent  in  by  you  have 
already  got  seats,  and  we  won't  admit  any  more,  be  they  whom 
they  may.  We  stand  upon  our  privileges  and  immunities.  We 
have  our  own  friends  to  oblige — our  own  ladies  to  accommodate. 
You  have  greatly  exceeded  your  allowance,  and  will  be  censured 
for  your  conduct  at  the  next  court.  Had  each  member  of  the 
committee  acted  as  vou  have  done,  we  should  now  have  fourteen 
hundred  ladies  in  the  ^lleries — ^that  is,  supposing  they  could  ac- 
commodate so  many.    It's  too  bad  of  you." 

"  A  great  deal  too  bad,"  chorused  the  Mazarines.  '^  But  we  stand 
upon  our  rights.    No  more  of  your  tickets  shall  pass,  Sir  Fetix  " 

"  I  don't  lor  a  moment  deny  your  rights,  gentlemen,"  cried  Sir 
Felix,  **  but  I  appeal  to  your  good  nature — to  your  well-known 
gallantry.  I  implore  you  to  allow  her  grace  and  their  ladyships  to 
pass.     I  will  find  places." 

"  There  are  none  to  be  had,  I  tell  you,  Sir  Felix,"  rejoined 
Judkins.  "  We  regret  to  appear  disobliging  and  uncourtcous  to 
the  ladies,  but  we  have  no  alternative." 

'^  How  can  I  extricate  myself  from  this  horrible  dilemma ! " 
cried  Sir  Felix,  with  a  look  of  distress  so  exceedingly  absurd  that 
nobody  could  help  laughing  at  him. 

"  Well,  we  must  perforce  return,  it  seems,"  said  the  duchess. 
"  We  have  got  our  early  ride  for  nothing.  We  shall  know  how 
to  trust  to  your  promises  in  future.  Sir  Fdix." 

^^  Your  grace  drives  me  to  despair,"  he  rejoined,  vdth  a  frenzied 
look.  ^^I  can  never  survive  this  disgrace.  I  shall  die  on  the 
spot." 

"  Not  till  you  have  found  chairs  for  us,  I  trust.  Sir  Felix,"  said 
Lady  Pembroke,  laughing.  ^^  You  are  bound  to  see  us  safely  away. 
It  is  rather  provoking,  I  must  confess,  to  come  so  far  and  see 
nothing." 

"  For  my  part,  I  shall  never  forgive  Sir  Felix,"  said  Lady  Bal- 
dare.  ^^  I  did  not  expect  such  treatment  from  a  person  of  lus  re- 
puted politeness." 

^^  We  must  endeavour  to  console  ourselves  by  thinking  that  the 
spectacle  we  came  to  witness  is  not  worth  beholding,'  observed 
Lady  Pembroke.  ^'  Adieu,  Sir  Felix.  If  you  design  to  put  an 
end  to  your  existence,  pray  don't  delay." 

As  the  duchess  and  the  two  countesses  turned  to  depart,  the 
Lord  Mayor  disengaged  himself  from  the  persons  by  whom  he  was 
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sarroanded^  and  stepped  towards  them.  His  ooantenanoe  wore  a 
reasBuiing  smile. 

^^I  hope  your  grace  will  pardon  me  for  allowing  this  matter  to 
proceed  so  fisir/'  he  said;  ^^I  have  done  so  to  punish  Sir  Felix 
fi>r  his  indiscretion.  You  need  be  under  no  apprehension  about 
places^  for  I  have  ordered  three  of  the  best  seats  to  be  retained  for 
70U9  and  they  are  now  at  your  disposition.  But  if  you  have  any 
cariosity  to  witness  the  procession — and  it  is  likely  to  be  better 
than  ordinary  to-day — and  will  so  far  honour  me,  I  will  pray  you 
to  repair  to  my  house  in  Cheapside,  which  is  nearly  opponte  to 
Mr.  Barclay's,  where  you  will  see  everything  without  inconvenienoe^ 
and  can  return  here  when  you  are  so  minded." 

"Your  lordship  is  excessively  obliging,"  replied  the  duchess. 
"I  accept  your  oS&r  with  pleasure;  and  I  think  I  may  answer  for 
my  friends,''  she  added,  to  the  two  countesses,  who  smilingly  as- 
sented, and  expressed  their  obligations  to  the  Lord  Mayor. 

^^The  Lady  Mayoress  and  my  daughters  will  be  enchanted  to 
diow  you  every  attention,"  pursued  Sir  Gresham.  ^^  But  before 
proceeding  thither,  I  trust  your  grace  will  allow  me  to  show  you 
our  andent  hall,  of  which  we  citizens  are  not  a  little  proud.  It 
must  never  be  said  that  three  of  our  most  richly  graced  court 
ladies  were  refused  admittance  to  it.    Allow  me  to  attend  you." 

At  a  agn  from  his  lordship,  Mr.  Judkins  and  the  rest  of  the 
common-councilmen,  whose  aemeanour  was  totally  changed,  and 
who  were  now  all  smiles  and  civility,  drew  back,  and  ranged  them- 
selves in  double  file.  Passing  through  these  lines,  a  few  steps 
bought  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  lovely  companions  into  the  body 
of  the  hall. 

Astonished  at  the  magnificent  spectacle  that  burst  upon  her, 
Ae  duchess  warmly  expressed  her  admiration,  as  did  the  two 
oountesses  in  equally  rapturous  terras.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
fianiliariae  the  reader  with  the  ordinary  aspect  of  the  hall,  but  it 
bad  now  undergone  a  wonderful  metamorphosis,  being  splendidly 
decorated  in  anticipation  of  the  grand  entertainment  to  be  given 
vithinit. 

On  either  side  large  galleries  had  been  erected,  the  fronts  of 
which  were  hung  yriu  crimson  cloth,  and  otherwise  ornamented. 
Eren  at  this  early  hour,  as  already  intimated,  these  galleries 
were  almost  entirely  filled  by  richly-attired  ladies,  many  of  them 
of  great  personal  attraction,  whose  plumed  head-dresses,  and  the 
briiuants  with  which  they  were  ornamented,  added  greatly  to  the 
effect  produced  by  such  a  galaxy  of  beauty. 

Superb  lustres  for  illumination  of  the  place  when  evening  came 
on  were  suspended  from  the  roof,  and  the  royal  banner,  the  ban- 
nen  of  the  City,  with  those  of  the  twelve  principal  companies, 
were  hung  from  the  walls.    The  great  cornice  was  traced  through* 
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out  lis  entire  eKtent  by  a  cordon  of  onoolovred  lamps.    OrohestraB, 

capable  of  containing  two  full  military  bands,  were  erected  towards 
the  eastern  end  of  toe  faalL 

Here,  upon  the  platform  generally  used  for  the  hustings,  and 
now  coTered  wilji  Turkey  carpet,  the  royal  taUe  was  plscedy 
most  fliunptttoufliy  adonieid  with  gold  plate,  as  well  as  widi  a 
yaiiety  ot^nbkmatic  de^ioea  iq>pro{Hiate  to  the  oocasion.  A 
anparb  canopy  £uhioned  of  crimson  satin,  <einbroidered  wxdi  the 
loyal  anna  worked  in  gold,  ooyered  the  seats  intended  for  their 
aaajeaties.  Behind  the  loyal  table,  stretdiins  across  the  hall,  and 
on  the  light  and  lefit,  were  magnificent  sideboards,  piled  wilii 
salvers,  flagons,  ships  of  siliwr,  and  other  plate,  such  as  tiie  oorpo* 
ration  of  the  City  of  London  only  can  produce. 

On  either  side  of  the  platform,  and  jnat  where  it  crossed  the  body 
of  the  hall,  weie  reared  lofty  stages  for  the  receptioii  of  buons  o£ 
beef,  so  that  these  mighty  jointa  might  be  carved  hy  Mr.  Towes 
and  his  saostants  in  sight  of  the  whole  company.  Acioss  the 
lowor  hostings^  as  this  part  of  the  hall  was  tetsiMd,  a  table,  xiehly 
set,  was  kid  for  the  Load  Mayor,  and  the  aldermen  and  their 
ladies.  Thiee  other  tables,  rmminfif  down  the  chambw,  allaxianged 
with  exqiuflite  t^uste^  were  reservea  for  the  Lady  Mayoress  and  her 
guests.  At  the  first  of  these  her  ladyship  herself  was  to  preside; 
at  the  second,  or  mid-table,  Mrs.  Chatteris;  and  at  the  third^  Lady 
Dawes. 

A  wide  «aoe  here  intervicaied,  beyond  which  were  three 
other  long  tables,  running  towards  the  opposite  end  of  the  haU, 
the  upper  parts  of  which  were  destined  for  the  privy  oouncillors, 
ministers  of  state,  foreign  ambassadors,  and  nobility,  while  the 
lower  seats  were  assigned  to  the  Mazarines. 

The  Court  d  Common  Council  were  to  dine  on  tables  on  the 
south  side  of  the  hall,  but  bebw  the  grand  entrance,  wh«e  the 
division  occurred.  The  table  for  the  Qty  officers  was  pdbftoed  on 
the  north  side,  undor  the  guardianship  of  Gog  and  Magog,  who 
came  out  magnificently,  having  been  newly  painted  and  gilt  for 
the  occasion.  The  judges  and  Serjeants  were  to  dine  in  the  old 
council-chamber. 


VI. 

inn)XB  TTEAT  CI&CXTKSTAirCES  THE  LOBD  MATOB    MET,  AS  HB  SUPPOSED,  HIB 
LONG-LOST  SBOTHB&  LAWBEVCB. 

The  entrance  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  distinguished  party 
with  him,  had  excited,  as  might  natundly  be  expected,  a  r&ry  lively 
sensation  in  the  galleries,  as  was  made  manifest  by  a  general  murmnr 
of  applause;  but  when  his  lordship  and  the  lovely  peeresses  passed 
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vp  die  liallindaBoended  the  platfozm  on -which  the  royal  table  was 
ae^  tmiUBg  xouad  to  look  at  the  aoene  fiK)iii  this  aavaatageoiui 
WBtiooy  Hie  enthnsiaain  became  izrepreaBible,  the  whde  of  the  £ur 
Uholden  arose  ea  nuuse,  daDmng  their  ha&dk^  waving  their 
lisndkeRJuef^  asid  giving  aadible  utterance  to  their  apprMMtion. 
The  ovation  was  exceedingly  gratifying  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
lie  acknowledged  it  by  repeated  bows,  which  tended  to  proloi^ 
Aeapplaoee. 

At  AiB  moment  the  qpeeticle  was  really  brilliant.  Stveam- 
iag  through,  tike  gorgeous  panes  of  the  great  eastern  window^ 
ikt  bdght  anaheamii  &11  upon  the  beauteous  occupants  of  the 
gdlsnes,  tinging  their  plumes  and  other  portions  oX  their  attire 
with  various  hues,  send  giTinff  them  the  appearance  of  beds  of 
ibwen.  Viewed  fiom  the  elefEted  position  on  which  stood  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  the  ladies,  the  vast  cnamber,  superbly  deooxated 
SB  it  wns^  ^uag  with  banne^^  provided  with  galleries  fiUed  with 
mukj  of  the  kyveEeet  women  the  metropolis  could  then  boart, 
firaushed  widi  tables  laid  fiur  some  thousands  of  guests,  and  all 
liehly  hod, — ^thns  viewed,  we  say^  the  hall  presented  a  magnifi* 

Omt  09tfp  aCBUm 

Having  enioyed  the  channing  n>ectacle9  and  come  in  for  their 
own  share  of  me  apf^nse  resounding  from  the  galleries-shaving 
f^aaoed  at  the  arrangements  on  the  royal  taUe^  and  noted  the 
merb  plate  on  the  ndeboards — the  duchess  thanked  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  begged  to  retire,  as  they  might  be  trespassing  toolimck 
on  his  time.  As  they  were  descending  the  steps  leading  from  the 
dais  to  the  lower  hustings.  Lady  Kildare  expreased  a  desue  to  have 
t  neaier  view  of  the  giants.  Smiling  at  the  request,  Sir  Gredbam 
good  naturedly  led  the  way  towards  them. 

While  they  were  contemplating  the  colossal  figures,  and  listening 
to  Sir  Gvesham's  droll  version  of  we  popular  legend  connected  with 
theso,  a  strange  hollow  sound,  resemblmg  a  p^Jonged  and  disottl 
groan,  was  heard,  issuing  apparently  from  the  interior  wall  at  the 
lesr  of  Masog.  The  laSes  glanced  at  each  other  in  surprise,  a»l 
the  Lord  ibjosr  paused  in  his  recitaL  The  unearthly  sound  ceased 
for  a  moment,  and  was  then  renewed.  Just  in  front  of  the  party, 
at  the  top  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  internal  courti^  stood  a  fal^ 
pompoas4o(Jdng  beadle,  with  a  face  almost  as  crimson  as  his 
gold-Jaoed  coat,  and  holding  a  tall  staff  with  a  gilt  head  nearly 
m  ^oigtia  that  of  the  Corporation  mace. 

^  Whatfs  that?"  cried  Sir  Grresham,  addresamg  a  look  of  inquiry 
towards  this  consequential  person.  ^^Whatfs  that,  I  say?"  he 
RMLted. 

Bat  the  beadle  pretended  he  heard  nothing.  The  excuse,  however, 
did  not  avail  him,  for  presently  a  knocking  was  heard  against  a  small 
low  door  OIL  the  right  of  the  ardied  entrance^  and  a  voice  conld  be 
distinguished  as  of  some  one  imploring  to  be  let  out. 
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'^  Bless  my  soul  I  some  poor  fellow  must  be  shut  up  in  the  Little 
Ease  1 "  exclaimed  the  Lord  Mayor.  "  Who  has  done  it,  Staveley  ? 
Not  you,  I  hope?''  he  continued,  noticing  the  beadle's  confusion^ 
and  that  his  cheeks  had  become  redder  tluui  ever. 

"  Well,  I  own  I  locked  him  up,  my  lord,"  stammered  Staveley; 
"  but  I  didn't  know  what  else  to  do  with  him.  I  hope  your  lora- 
ahip  won't  be  angry." 

"But  I  am  angry — very  angry,"  rejoined  the  Lord  Mayor. 
"  If  you  have  act^  without  the  Chamberlain's  warrant — and  I'm 
quite  sure  no  order  for  confinement  in  that  cell  would  be  given 
by  him  on  a  day  like  this— you  shall  smart  for  it,  sirrah.  Who  is 
the  person  you  have  dared  to  imprison?  What  ofience  has  he 
committed?    Speak  out,  sirrah — ^no  equivocation." 

"  I'm  very  sorry  to  have  incurred  your  lordship's  displeasure," 
returned  the  now  crestfallen  beadle;  ^'but  I  did  it  for  the  be^ 
Tis  a  drunken  old  scoundrel  whom  I  have  shut  up,  my  lord — a 
fellow  not  worth  your  right  honourable  lordship's  consideration. 
The  old  rascal  was  employed  to  lay  out  the  tables,  and  serve  at  the 
banquet,  but  he  made  too  free  with  the  wine  entrusted  to  him-— 
drinking  your  lordship's  health,  as  he.  affirmed — and  got  drunk, 
roarin'  drunk,  my  lord — so  I  locked  him  up  there  that  he  might 
have  a  chance  of  becoming  sober;  and  I  dare  say  he's  ail  ri^ht 
now,  for  he's  been  there  since  seven  o'clock.  Tliat's  everything 
about  it,  my  lord.     If  your  lordship  desires  it,  I'll  let  him  out  at 


^^  And  so  you  have  imprisoned  a  poor  old  man  in  that  cell  for 
four  or  five  hours,  eh?"  cried  the  Lord  Mayor,  very  angrily. 
<<  Enough  to  kill  him.  Your  unwarrantable  conduct  will  cost  you 
your  post,  Staveley." 

^^  I  hope  your  lordship  will  take  a  more  lenient  view  of  the 
case,"  said  the  beadle,  penitentially.  ^^  No  doubt  I've  done  wrong, 
since  your  lordship  thinks  so.  But  'twill  be  hard  to  lose  my  post 
for  a  drunken  old  vagabond.  Besides,  the  old  sot  aggerawated 
me  by  the  liberties  he  took  with  your  right  honourable  lordship's 
honoured  name.  What  does  your  lordwip  suppose  he  had  tne 
eflPrentery  to  assert?" 

"  Nay,  I  can't  guess,"  cried  Sir  Gresham,  impatiently. 

"  Imperance  couldn't  further  go.  He  swore  he  was  your  lord- 
ship's brother.  May  I  lose  my  post  if  he  didn't.  '  I'll  complain 
of  you  to  my  brother,  the  Lora  Mayor/  says  he.  *  That's  very 
well,'  says  I,  ^  but  I  shall  lock  you  up  till  you  alter  your  tune, 
my  friend.'    And  I  thought  I  did  quite  ri^ht." 

'^  Let  him  out  without  more  ado,"  rgomed  Sir  Gresham,  upon 
whom  his  beadle's  attempt  to  justify  himself  had  produced  a 
certain  impression. 

Taking  a  large  bunch  of  keys  from  his  capacious  pocket,  Stave- 
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ley  unlocked  the  cell-door^  and  bawled  out,  in  an  authoritative 
ton^  "  There  I  come  out,  my  man,  come  out  1" 

Whereupon,  an  old  man,  whose  rusty  black  attire  was  a  good 
deal  disordered,  and  whose  scratch-wig  had  got  knocked  off  during 
his  confinement,  crept  out  on  all-fours;  for  though,  as  presentiv 
appeared,  the  aged  prisoner  was  short  of  stature  and  round- 
SQouldered,  he  could  not  stand  upright  in  the  narrow  hole  into 
which  he  had  been  thrust 

The  old  man's  appearance  was  abject  and  pitiable  in  the  ex- 
treme. Besides  bearing  evident  traces  of  the  excess  he  had  com- 
mitted^ his  features  were  stamped  with  shame  and  contrition,  and 
he  seemed  painfully  sensible  of  the  degrading  position  in  which  he 
waspUced. 

^  Ther^  get  up  I "  cried  the  beadle,  hastily  adjusting  his  dress, . 
and  clapping^  the  wig  upon  his  bald  head.  '^  Get  up,  I  say,  and 
make  an  obeisance  to  the  Lord  Mayor." 

^  The  Lord  Mayor ! "  exclaimed  the  old  man,  with  a  sharp  cry. 
^  Where  is  he? — ^ha ! "  And  he  would  have  rushed  away,  if  the 
beadle  had  not  forcibly  withheld  him. 
"  Don't  detain  me  P  he  cried.  "  I  can't  face  him.  I  won't" 
**  But  you  must  and  shall,"  rejoined  Staveley.  "Tou  don't  go 
henoe  tiU  his  lordship  discharges  you,  I  can  promise  you. 
You'ye  got  me  into  trouble  enough  already  with  your  mis- 
conduct. Have  you  no  manners?"  he  added,  shaking  him 
ronghly.  ^^Make  an  obeisance,  I  tell  you,  to  the  Lord  Mayor. 
Peijians  yoi:^ll  claim  relationship  with  his  lordship  now  I "  he  pur- 
sued, m  a  low,  decifflve  tone. 

^Oh  no,  I  won't,"  replied  the  old  man,  beseechingly,  but 
without  daring  to  raise  his  eyes  to  Sir  Gresham.  '^  I  didn't  mean 
it!  Don't  mention  it,  I  implore  you !  I  was  mad — ^I  retract  all 
laid."  ... 

^  I  knew  you  was  bouncing,"  rejoined  the  beadle,  chuckling. 
^  Bat  learn  to  your  confusion^  you  owdaciousold  braggart,  tiiat 
his  right  honourable  lordship  is  aware  of  all  you  said  in  defiuna- 
tion  of  his  character." 
^  I  said  nothing  derogatory  of  him,  surely  ?  "  rejoined  the  old  man. 
"Tou  said  you  were  his  brother,  and  if  that  ain't  derogatory 
and  de&matory  I'm  a  Dutchman  and  not  a  British  beadle. 
Down  on  your  marrow-bones  and  ask  pardon." 

^^Have  pity  upon  me,  and  let  me  go  I"  cried  tiie  old  man* 
"You  don't  Imow  how  you  torture  me." 

"Tou  richly  deserve  it  for  getting  me  into  trouble,"  said 
Staveley,  again  shaking  him.  ^^  Hold  up  your  head,  I  tell  you, 
and  look  his  lordship  straight  in  the  face." 

"Ican'tl — ^I  daren't!"  cried  the  old  man,  covering  his  face  with 
his  hands. 
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MeBntinie,  tlie  Lord  Major  was  gready  agitated.  The  move  he 
regarded  him,  the  more  conTinora  he  becune  diat  the  old  man 
ma  his  brother  Lawrenoe,  and  the  shock  and  eurpfise  of  the 
diSDOTery  a£feoted  him  so  powerfully  iar  a  few  moments,  that  he 
oould  neitiber  speak  nor  stir.  Bat  he  presendy  became  calmer, 
ml  prepared  to  cany  out  die  course  he  judged  it  right  toputrae. 
Many  a  one  mi^t  lutve  beatoted  to  acknowledge  a  near  rdati^Fe 
under  such  circumstances,  and  could  scarcely  be  blamed  for  his 
lehictance.  Sir  Greriutm,  however,  was  not  a  person  of  this 
stamp*  He  xeKhFed  to  adopt  the  proper  and  the  manly  oouree,  le^ 
die  world  think  what  it  might  of  him. 

Prajring  the  ladies  to  excuse  him  for  quitting  diem,  and  wmvingp 
to  the  bridle  to  stand  off,  he  advanc^  towards  the  old  nmn, 
who  still  kept  his  fitce  eoTered,  and  patted  him  sSectkmati^y  on 
die  shoulder. 

<*  Why,  Lawrence,  is  it  you?'*  lie  said.  "Is  it  you,  my  poor 
brother?  What  a  meeting  is  this,  aftra  so  many  years'  separa- 
donr 

The  old  man  trembled  violently,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he 
could  epeak.  He  then  replied  m  broken  aooents,  and  without 
lookii^  up,  ^^  Your  lordship  is  mistaken.  I  am  not  he  yon  take 
me  for.    1  have  not  the  honour  to  be  related  to  you." 

^  Gome,  come,  Lawrence ! "  med  the  Lord  Mayor,  ^^  I  am  not  to 
be  put  off  thus.    You  told  yonder  beadle  you  were  my  brother.* 

^It  appears  that  I  made  some  sndi  ally  boast,  my  lord;  but  my 
brain  at  tne  time  was  confused  with  strong  drink,  to  wUdi  I  am 
not  much  accustomed.  Believe  me,  I  am  heartily  ashamed  of  my- 
sd^  and  humbly  crave  your  lordship's  pardon." 

^  Don't  talk  about  pardon,  brother,  and  don't  attempt  to  deny 
your  rebtiottship.  It  won't  do.  You  are  gready  changed,  'tis 
true,  but  I  know  your  voice.  Besides,  my  heart  tells  me  you  are 
my  mother^s  son." 

^  Your  lordship  has  a  good  heart,  a  very  good  heart,"  rejoined 
die  old  man,  ^  but  it  deceives  you  now.  I  committed  a  great  error 
in  making  such  an  imi)ro]}er  and  ill-judged  statement,  but  I  should 
do  still  worse  to  pearsist  in  it.  I  wouldn't  for  worlds  expose  you 
to  die  reproach,  the  just  repvoadk,  of  being  oonneoted  with  such  a 
one  as  myself." 

^^If  I  don't  fear  the  reproach,  you  need  not,  brodier,"  rejoined 
the  Lord  Mayor.  ^  You  have  beai  unfortunate,  while  I  have  been 
lucky,  that's  the  only  difference  between  us.  If  your  conduct  has 
been  without  reproach — as  I  trust  it  has — ^you  are  just  as  good  as 
myseUl  Everybody  knows  my  origin.  Come,  give  me  your  hand, 
brother — give  me  your  hand." 

^  No,  no,  I  won't  abuse  your  lordship's  generosity,"  repUed  the 
old  man,  respectfully  declining  the  proffered  hand.    ^^How  many 
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jcBiM  may  k  be,**  he  pnrsaed,  ^sinoe  jom  kwdakip  Iub  ssen  the 
brother  for  whooi  jou  take  »e?  " 

^  Why,  forty  years  and  upwaxda.  Toa  know  that  as  weH  as  I 
do,  Lawre&oe/'  said  the  htxd  Mayor.  ^<  During  all  that  tisie  I 
iave  never  even  heard  of  you." 

'^Forly  years  and  upwards  I"  sighed  the  old  man.  '^  And  your 
looUiin  has  not  seen  or  heard  of  yourhzotherduiingalltfiattinM! 
Depena  on  it  he  is  dead.  Best  suppose  him  so,  at  dl  events.  TU 
answer  for  it  he  won't  trouble  yoo  more.  My  name  is  Gandish-— 
Hugh  CSsndish — and,  as  will  be  evident  to  your  lordship,  I  am  not 
in  very  flourishing  idrcurastances." 

^^  I  see  you  are  not  my  poor  brodier/'  rejoined  the  Lord  MtLjor^ 
brushing  away  the  tear  that  started  to  his  eyes;  ^  but  it  shan't  he 
my  &di  if  yon  don't  do  better  in  future." 

^I  must  again  say  timt  vour  lorddiip  is  the  dupe  of  a  too 
generous  nature,  and  I  beseech  you  to  oonsider  wdl  befoieyoupro* 
ceedfiirtfaer.  I  have  no  possible  daim  on  your  bounty.  Save  I 
J0ur  permissian  to  depart  r  " 

^  1^0,  noy  you  shan  t  go,"  cried  the  Lord  Mayor.  ^Bvothec,  or 
no  brother,  you  must  remain  here  to-day." 

^Tour  lordship  is  too  good ;  but  dissgreeable  vemarks  will 
be  made  if  I  remain  after  what  has  oo^ured.  I  came  here 
soleij  to  see  your  lordship  on  this  your  day  of  triumph,  and 
having  accomplished  my  object,  I  have  nothing  more  to  desire." 

"But  I  command  you — that  is,  I  beg  of  you  to  stay,"  rejoined 
the  Lord  Mayor.  "Here,  Staveley,"  he  cried,  to  the  beadle,  who 
had  remained  within  earshot,  and  had  tried  to  catch  what  passed 
between  them,  "take  Mr.  CSaodish  to  my  room  near  the  old 
council-chamber,  and  txH  Jennings  to  give  nun  the  best  dress  he 
can  find — the  best  dress,  d'ye  hear?  A  good  pkce  must  be  kept 
for  Mr.  Can^rii  at  the  table  of  the  oommon-oouncil ^" 

^A  place  at  the  common-councilmen's  table,  my  k>rd!  Did 
I  hear  your  lord^ip  aright  ?"  exclaimed  the  astound^  beadle. 

^  You  did,  sirrah.  And  I  counsel  you  to  see  my  orders  striotly 
Intended  to.  Mr.  Candish  is  to  go  where  he  likes,  and  do  what  M 
pleases;  but  if  he'll  fellow  my  advice,  he  won't  take  any  moee  wine 
before  diimer." 

''Nor  after  dinner,  my  lord,  except  one  glass  to  pledge  your 
lordship's  health." 

"  6ood-by,  brother,"  said  Sir  Greaham,  in  a  low  tone.  "  I  fully 
oompTehend  and  respect  the  motives  that  induce  yon  to  practise 
this  concealment,  but  I  can  only  submit  to  it  to-day.  To-morrow, 
you  must  no  longer  be  Hugh  Cuidish,  but  Lorry  Lorimcr,  as  of 
old.  I  shall  look  out  for  you  on  my  return  from  Westoinster. 
Once  more,  good-by.  What !  won*t  you  give  me  your  hand  now?" 

^  I  daren%  my  lord.    I  am  not  worthy  to  take  it" 
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^  Tut !  tut !  have  done  with  this  nonsense  1 "  cried  Sir  Gresham, 
seizing  the  old  man's  hand^  and  grasping  it  cordially. 

For  the  first  time  the  latter  raised  his  eyes,  and  meed  them  upon 
the  Lord  Mayor  iirith  a  look  of  unutterable  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration. 

"  Well,  I'm  blessed  if  this  don't  beat  anything  I  ever  saw  or 
heard  of/'  moralised  the  beadle.  ^^  A  Lord  Mayor  shaking  hands 
with  a  pauper,  ordering;  him  a  fine  suit  of  clothes,  and  a  place  at 
the  common-council  table.    Things  have  come  to  a  pretty  para ! " 

But  he  was  recalled  to  a  sense  of  duty  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  who 
once  more  consi^ed  the  old  man  to  his  care,  and  turned  to  rejoin 
^e  ladies;  thinung,  as  he  went,  how  he  would  make  the  rest  of 
his  days  comfortable. 

Candish  went  away  quietly  enough  with  the  beadle,  who  had 
now  entirely  altered  his  deportment  towards  him;  but  as  they  were 
traversing  .a  passage  leading  to  the  old  council-chamber,  the  old 
man  discerned  a  means  of  mght  through  a  door  opening  upon  the 
street  at  the  back  of  the  hall,  and  immediately  availed  himself  of 
it,  and  ran  off.  Staveley  called  to  him  to  stop,  but  in  vain.  When 
he  got  to  the  door,  the  old  man  had  disappeared. 

^^  Was  there  ever  such  an  aggerawating  old  rascall"  exclaimed 
the  beadle.  '^  What  shall  I  say  to  his  lordship?  I  shall  lose  my 
post  after  alL" 


VIL 

or  THE  LOKD  ILLTOB's  FBOCB88ION  TO  BLACKFBIABJS ;  AND  01  THB  PAGBAITTS 
BXHIBITSD  BT  THB  CITY  OOHPABIES. 

<<I  BEG  your  grace  and  their  ladyships  ten  thousand  pardons," 
cried  Sir  Uresham,  as  he  returned  to  them.  '^A  strange  cir- 
cumstance has  just  occurred  to  me — though  it  wouldn't  interest 
you  to  hear  it.  Ah  I  Sir  Felix,"  he  pursued,  to  the  little  alder- 
man, who  came  up  opportunely  at  the  moment,  '4t  must  be  your 
bunness  to  procure  chairs  for  the  conveyance  of  her  grace  and  their 
ladyships  to  my  house.  Officers  must  attend  to  clear  the  way.  This 
must  be  done  without  loss  of  time,  as  the  procession  will  start  forth- 
with, and  the  ladies  desire  to  see  it." 

<<^  My  own  chariot  should  be  at  her  grace's  service,"  said  Sir 
Felix,  ^^  but  I  suppose  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  join 
the  procession." 

^^  It  is  quite  necessary,"  rejoined  the  Lord  Mayor.    '^  You  know 
that  very  well.    Every  moment  is  precious." 
'  On  this  Sir  Felix  hurried  off,  while  the  Lord  Mayor  conducted 
the  ladies  to  the  vestibule.    Here  it  appeared  that  the  Sherifib^ 
with  the  Recorder  and  Chamberlain,  and  other  of  ^e  chief  City 
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officers  of  the  Corporation,  had  already  been  summoned  to  their 
carriages. 

In  a  few  moments  more  Sir  Felix  returned,  almost  out  of 
breath,  stating  that  the  chairs  were  in  readiness,  and  that  the 
City  marshals  liad  undertaken  to  ride  on  in  advance,  so  that  there 
Bhould  be  no  possibility  of  hindrance. 

With  many  expressions  of  obligation  to  Sir  Gresham,  the  duchess 
and  her  compamons  then  took  leare^  and  were  ceremoniously 
conducted  by  Sir  Felix  and  two  other  aldermen  belonging  to  the 
committee  to  the  conveyances  provided  for  them,  and  were  borne 
with  great  prom])titude  down  New  Eing's-street  to  the  Lord 
Mayor^s  residence  in  Cheapside. 

Intelligence  of  their  arrival  being  communicated  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  by  the  upper  City  marshal  on  his  return  to  Guildhall-yard, 
his  lordship  at  once  issued  his  commands  that  the  procession  should 
start,  whereupon  the  aldermen  entered  their  carria^s. 

At  last,  the  Lord  Mayor  himself  was  summonea  by  the  ushers, 
and  with  the  same  pompous  formalities  which  had  marked  his  en- 
trance to  the  hall,  his  train  being  borne  by  a  page,  and  the  sword 
and  mace  carried  before  him,  he  re-enteied  his  state-coach,  amid 
flourishes  of  trumpets,  which  made  the  court  resound  with  their 
dangour,  while  his  chaplain  and  the  three  officials  resumed  their 
pkces  beside  him. 

Meanwhile,  the  sixty  poor  liverymen  of  the  Merchant  Tailors' 
Company,  in  scarlet  and  puce  hoods  and  gowns,  had  quitted  their 
station  in  the  piazza,  and  advanced  towards  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession, which,  when  the  lon^  train  was  put  in  motion,  was  con- 
fflderably  beyond  Bow  Church.  These  hverymen  marched  three 
and  three. 

They  were,  however,  preceded  by  six  peace  officers  to  clear 
the  way,  and  followed  by  a  like  number  of  javelin-men.  Then 
came  the  marshal  of  the  Merchant  Tailors'  Company,  bearing  the 
shield  of  the  arms  of  England,  succeeded  by  four  stavesmen  of  the 
company,  with  their  ba^es  of  office. 

Next  came  the  band  ofthe  Grenadier  Guards  in  full  regimentals, 
playing  lively  tunes  as  they  marched  along.  After  them  was  borne 
the  royal  standard,  the  arms  of  the  Merchant  Tailors^  Company, 
the  arms  of  the  City  of  London,  the  arms  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
with  those  of  the  other  distinguished  members  of  the  company. 
Next  came  the  barge-master,  a  very  TOrtly  persona^,  in  his  state- 
diess,  supported  by  watermen  in  scarlet  and  puce  hveries. 

Preceded  by  the  beadle  in  his  gown,  came  the  clerk  of  the  com- 
pany in  a  chariot,  followed  by  the  sentlemen  of  the  Uvery,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  court  of  assistants,  the  wardens  in  their  carriages* 
and  the  prime  warden^  Mr.  Braybroke,  in  his  chariot,  attended 
by  his  chaplain.    On  either  side  of  the  governors  of  tlus  wealthy 
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and  importent  oompuij  walked  watermen  and  other  sttendftntB  in 
livery. 

Bot  it  was  not  io  much  upon  ihe  wardens  and  prime  warden 
that  the  gmie  of  all  the  apectfttors  was  timed  as  on  the  pageant 
Mkwi]^  them,  which  was  intended  to  Tepreaent  the  coat  armour 
of  the  company,  and  consisted  of  a  la^  tent  loyal^  rafat,  fringed 
and  licUy  gaiiusbedy  0r,  lined^  h^Ay  and  doubled,  erwnne. 
This  tent  was  fixed  upon  a  huge  and  derated  stagey  on  which  aat 
sereral  ricUy-habited  figorei^  amongst  whom  was  the  renowned 
Sir  John  idAwkwood,  the  Yaliant  Condottieie  of  Edward  tiie 
Third's  day,  originally  a  tailor,  but  who,  aocording  to  old  Fuller^ 
turned  his  needle  into  a  sword  and  his  thimble  into  a  shield,  and 
so  distinguished  himself  at  Poitiers  and  in  the  Italian  wan  that 
the  Merchant  Tutors  are,  with  good  reason,  proud  to  nomber 
him  amcm^  their  ranloa.  On  either  aide  of  the  tent,  on  a  saaaller 
staffe,  stood  a  camel  ridden  by  an  Indian,  forming  the  supporters 
of  Uie  oompanys  arms. 

This  paeeant,  which  was  mudi  admired,  was  followed  by  the 
banners  and  standards,  with  the  various  ofiioeisof  the  Ironmongera^ 
Company,  eonduding  with  the  master  in  his  chariot. 

Then  came  a  seooiid  pageant,  rmresenting  the  Lenuuan  forge 
with  ynlcan  at  work  at  it,  aided  by  the  CycIo|9S.  Fanned  by 
a  gigantic  pair  of  bellows,  a  fire  was  kept  blasmg  in  the  for- 
nace,  while  the  anvil  ran^  with  blows  of  the  hammer  dealt  by 
swart  old  Mnldber  and  his  brawny  and  smoke-begrimed  con»* 
pamons. 

The  Ironraongen  weie  followed  by  the  Skinners,  and  a  pageant 
was  exhibited  by  the  latter  that  caused  infinite  diversion.  It 
represented  a  great  number  of  wild  animals,  lions,  tigers,  leopaords 
and  panthers^  sables  and  beavers;  bot  in  the  midst  of  these  stuffed 
specimens  was  a  great  living-  bear,  who  climbed  up  a  p(de,  and 

Cffformed  sundry  other  taridcs,  to  ^  great  amusement  of  the 
holders. 

Next  came  the  Haberdasheisy  whose  pageant  was  placed  on  a 
vesiy  kog  stagey  and  represented  a  number  of  shops,  ^eze  mil- 
Knen,  hosiers,  and  otfier  dealers  in  small  commodities,  sorred*  This 
pageant  gave  the  greater  satisfaction,  inasmuch  as  actors  in  it  di»- 
tributed  their  wares  accompanied  by  small  papers  of  tobaooo, 
gratis,  among  the  crowd* 

JKext  came  the  Vintneis,  who  exhilnted  a  very  grand  mytholo- 
gical piece,  the  l^nnmph  of  Bacchus,  and  this  imght  have  been 
better  received  if  the  spectators  could  have  duuied  the  iowii^  cupe 
perpetually  drained  by  the  tipsy  revellers. 

The  Fishmongers  displayed  a  statue  of  St.  Peter,  richly 
with  a  dolphin,  two  mermaids,  and  a  couple  of  sea-horsea 
Clothworkers  introduced  Jack  of  Newbury,  the  famous  Berkshire 
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dothwy  in  the  gsrb  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ranounded  by 
peMuils  of  the  Mine  period^  dancing  to  the  mtuic  of  pipe  and 
tebor.  In  firont  ef  this  pageimA  was  ue  golden  lam^  the  cveai  of 
the  oompfliiy. 

The  AnnoureiB  were  distinguished  by  an  archer  standing  ezeci 
ift  a  richly  gih  caar,  with  a  bow  in  his  left  hand  and  a  quiver  over 
Ins  shoulder.  The  Girocan  exhibited  a  camel  with  a  negro  on 
its  back,  between  two  baaketa  full  of  groomea  and  dried  fruits, 
which  ^e  tawny  rider  aoattered  right  f^  left,  and  fot  which  the 
bystanders  struggled  and  fought. 

All  these  pageants  found  great  favour  with  Ae  multitude,  but 
tkqr  were  quite  outdone  by  the  Brewers,  who  displayed  two 
eDcrmoua  widsor-work  figures,  each  fifteen  feet  high,  having  great 
paonches^  grotesque  visages,  and  extcaoidinaiy  costumes,  int^ided 
to  represent  the  giants  &lbrand  and  Brandunore.  Seated  in  open 
chanota^  these  sociable  Titans  smoked  their  pipes^  qua&d  ale  out 
of  migh^  pots,  and  bandied  jests  with  the  bystander& 

The  procession  would  have  appeared  somewhat  tame  after  the 
pa&eants  which  constituted  the  most  pc^ular  part  of  the  diow, 
bad  not  the  q^ectators  been  enlivened  by  the  music  of  a  second 
gnad  military  band.  Then  came  the  Lord  Mayoi^s  beadles  in 
their  slate  liveries^  the  barge-master  in  his  state  dressy  bargemen 
with  the  sheriflTs  bannexs,  watermen  with  varbus  colours,  the  two 
under-sheriffi^  the  Ci^  Solicitor,  the  Bemembranoery  the  Gomp» 
tioDer,  the  two  Secondaries,  the  four  Common  Pleaders^  the  Com- 
mon Serjeant,  the  Town-clerk,  and  the  Chamberlain.  On  either 
ade  of  them  were  mounted  peace-c^b^rs,  and  they  were  followed 
Ij  the  mounted  band  of  the  Life  Gruards. 

Next  came  the  ancient  Herald  of  England  in  his  tabard  and 
I^imiea.  Then  three  trumpeters  riding  abreast,  in  rich  dresses^ 
lith  their  dazions  decorated  with  flags.  After  them  rode  a  guard, 
Mowed  by  a  standard-bearer  on  horseback  in  half-armour,  bear* 
m  the  banner  of  his  knight.  To  him  succeeded  two  esquires, 
°ui»g  together  and  bearing  shields;  and  after  them,  between  two 
][eoBien  of  the  ffuard,  rode  an  ancient  knight^  mounted  on  a 
ochlyHaypuisoned  steed,  armed  cap-i^pie  in  a  suit  of  polished 
steel,  and  canying  a  battle-axe.  Mhmd  the  knight  came  two 
aimourers  with  a  mounted  guard. 

Next  came  Mr.  SheiiffSuiflh  in  his  state  chariot,  drawn  by  four 
borsea^  followed  by  three  trumpeters  and  a  mounted  guard.  Then 
came  other  standard-bearers  and  esquires,  followed  by  a  second 
kn^kt,  equipped  like  the  first,  and  similarly  attended. 

Next  came  Mr.  Sheriff  Cartwright  in  his  state  chariot,  fol- 
lowed by  the  alderm^  who  had  not  passed  the  chair,  amongst 
whom  were  our  friends  Mr.  Beckford  and  Sir  Felix  Blaibd*  Then 
came  the  Recorder,  and  after  him  the  aldermen  who  had  served 
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the  office  of  Mayor.  After  them  the  late  Lord  Mayor^  Sir  Mat- 
thew Blakiston,  in  his  chariot.  Then  more  trumpeters,  another 
standard-bearer,  esquires,  yeomen  of  the  guard,  and  a  third 
knight,  sheathed,  like  those  who  had  gone  before  him,  in  complete 
stedL 

More  armourers  succeeded,  more  trumpeters  on  horseback,  more 
mounted  guard,  another  standard-bearer,  two  more  esquires,  and 
then  a  fourth  knight  in  a  suit  of  brass  scale  armour. 

After  him  rode  three  trumpeters,  and  then  came  the  Lord 
Mayor's  servants  in  their  state  liveries,  tall  fellows,  each  above  six 
feet  in  height,  pi&king  the  way  through  the  mud  in  their  thin 
shoes,  and  getting  their  salmon-coloured  silk  hose  bespattered  by  it. 

To  these  gorgeous  lacqueys,  who  did  not  seem  to  relish  the  part 
assigned  them  in  the  procession,  succeeded  another  military  band; 
after  which,  on  his  proudly-caparisoned  steed,  came  the  upper  City 
marshal,  accoutred  as  previously  described,  and  carrying  nis  long 
b&ton  with  the  air  of  a  field-marshid.  Preceded  by  the  gentlemen 
of  his  household,  and  followed;  by  a  guard  of  honour,  our  Lord 
Mayor  came  next  in  his  state-coacn. 

As  his  carriage  turned  into  Cheapside,  Sir  Chresham  directed 
his  gaze  towards  his  own  house,  and  remarked  with  great  satis- 
&ction,  and  we  are  bound  to  admit  with  some  little  pride,  that 
among  the  large  assemblage  on  the  balcony  were  the  duchess 
and  the  two  lovely  countesses.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  Lady 
Mayoress  and  her  two  elder  daughters  were  sedulous  in  their 
attentions  to  their  distinguished  visitors.  Millicent,  as  usual, 
was  in  the  background,  and  her  new-found  cousin,  Prue,  was 
standing  beside  her.  Tradescant  and  his  fashionable  companions 
were  likewise  there,  and  several  of  the  latter  were  grouped  behind 
the  court  beauties,  striving  to  amuse  them  with  their  jests.  But 
though  he  searched  for  him.  Sir  Gresham  could  nowhere  discover 
his  nephew,  Herbert. 

Graced  as  it  now  was,  the  balcony  presented  a  very  brilliant 
appearance,  and  Sir  Gresham  could  not  repress  a  feeling  of 
elation  as  he  ran  his  eye  over  it,  and  acknowledged  the  saluta- 
tions of  the  duchess  atnd  her  companions.  Had  he  discerned  the 
tears  that  started  to  Millicent's  eyes,  he  would  have  been  more 
deeply  moved. 

But,  indeed,  the  sight  of  the  old  house  under  its  present  aspect 
excited  many  mixed  emotions  in  his  breast  He  thoudit  of  aays 
long,  long  gone  by,  when  he  had  first  known  it,  and  had  little 
dreamed  of  the  honours  and  dignities  in  store  for  him.  He  saw 
himself  as  the  poor  'prentice  behind  the  counter,  and  heard  his 
kind  old  master  commend  his  zeal  and  industry,  and  tell  him  if 
he  went  on  thus  he  would  be  sure  to  prosper,  and  might  in  time 
become  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
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Well,  the  worthy  man's  prediction  was  now  fulfilled.  He 
Jflrf  prospered,  and  was  become  Lord  Mayor.  Yet  there  was 
somethiDg  saddening,  even  at  that  moment  of  exaltation.  He  was 
happier  as  the  poor  'prentice,  with  his  way  to  make  in  the  world, 
than  now  that  the  utmost  object  of  his  ambition  was  attained,  and 
he  was  seated  in  his  gilt  coach  with  the  acclamations  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  ringing  in  his  ears. 

So  absorbed  was  he  by  these  reflections  that  the  shouts  of  the 
bystanders  fell  unheeded  on  his  ears,  and  Dr.  Dipple,  noticing  his 
abstraction,  deemed  it  prudent  to  arouse  him  by  calling  his  atten- 
tion to  a  large  and  crowded  scaffold,  erected  on  the  west  side  of  Bow 
Church  by  the  Goldsmiths'  Company.  The  bells  of  the  church 
were  pealing  merrily. 

"  I  have  not  heard  those  bells  ring  so  blithely  since  my  wedding- 
day,"  observed  Sir  Gresham,  "and  that?s  five-and-thirty  years 
ago." 

"That  was  a  happy  occasion,  my  lord,"  rqoined  Dr  Dipple; 
"but  this  is  a  happier  and  a  prouder." 

"A  prouder  occasion,  certainly,  doctor,"  returned  the  Lord 
Mayor;  "  but  I'm  not  so  sure  that  it  is  happier  than  the  former. 
Then,  having  obtained  the  object  on  which  1  had  set  my  heart,  I 
deemed  myself  the  most  fortunate  of  men,  and  was,  or  fancied  my- 
self, perfectly  happy.  Now  my  ambition  is  fully  gratified,  and  yet 
there  are  drawbacks  to  my  complete  felicity.  How  do  you  ao- 
connt  for  this,  doctor?" 

^I  can't  account  for  it  at  all,"  returned  the  chaplain,  ^'unless 
your  lordship  has  some  secret  cause  for  anxiety,  of  which  I  am 
totally  ignorant" 
**I  have  nothing  whatever  to  trouble  me,  my  good  sir." 
"Then  I  own  I  am  fairly  puzzled.  But  we  won't  pursue  the 
robject.  How  does  your  lordship  like  Mr.  Barclays  decorations?" 
he  added,  glancing  at  a  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
the  balcony  of  wmch  was  hun^  with  cnmson  damask,  and  other- 
wise sumptuously  adorned,  having  been  fitted  up  in  this  manner 
for  their  majesties,  who  were  expected  to  occupy  it  on  their  way 
to  Guildhall,  in  order  to  view  the  procession. 

^  The  balcony  has  a  handsome  effect,  and  I  trust  it  will  please- 
thdr  majesties,"  replied  the  Lord  Mayor.  "  Ah !  there  is  Mr.  Bar- 
day  himself,"  he  added,  bowing  to  a  gentleman  who  stepped  out 
at  the  moment  on  the  balcony* 

Not  only  was  Mr.  Barclay's  house  richly  decorated  in  anti- 
cipation of  his  royal  visitors,  but  almost  every  other  habitation 
on  dther  side  of  the  way  was  similarly  ornamented.  Carpets  and. 
rich  stuffs  of  various  colours  were  hung  from  the  windows,  pro-- 
during  a  very  gay  effect.  Moreover,  m  several  places  galleries* 
'Were  erected,  rising  tier  above  tier  to  the  very  roofs  of  the  housesy 
every  seat  within  them  being  occupied. 

VOL.  Ll.  M 
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Each  of  the  twelve  great  City  CompBuies  had  a  stand  reserved 
for  its  rulers  and  liverymen,  and  distinguished  byits  banneES.  Die 
Goldsmiths,  bo  alzeacly  nMntioned,  had  a  scaffolding  '.near  »Bow 
Church.  The  Gbrooers  had  planted  themselves  at  ^Ine  comer  of 
iFriday-fl^reeft^and^the  Skinners  near  Wood^stieet;  while  the-Salteis 
and  the  Mercers  had  fixed  their:  iMands  on  .either  side  of  Newgate- 
street  where  it  opens  into  Cheapside. 

The  procession  took  its  way  through  £t.  PauPe  ^Ohuiclward,  at 
the  eastern  end  of  which  the  ech(^rs  of  Ohcbtf  s  HoBpital  had  a 
4itand,  while. at  the  top  of  Ludgate-hilLthelronmongers.andiOloA- 
workers  had  scaffolds.  Between  :them,.amid  tremendous  cheess, 
passed  the  proaession,  and  so  bj  the  east  side  of  the  Pleet— 
not  as  yet  covered  in — to  Blackfnars* 

The  enthusiastic  greetings  that  welcomed  our  Lord  Mayor 
.throughout  the  whole  route  made  it impossibleto  doubt  the  r^[ard 
entertained  for  him  by  his  fellow  citizens  of  every  degree.  Not 
only  was  he  cheered  by  the  gaily-dressed  folk  stationed  at  the  open 
windows,  or  on  the  numerous  scaffoldings,  and  who  waved  liats.  and 
handkerchiefs  and  shouted  lustily  as  .he  passed  by,  but  he  -was 
equally  well  received  by  the  common  folk,  who  by  their  rough  ibut 
hearty  demonstrations  of  good  will  evinced  their  -aatiBfaetion. 
They  could  only  be  kept  back  by  the  train  bands  who  lined  the 
way  from  approaching  the  state  coach,  and  trying  to  shake  handa 
.wim  him.  Luckily,  there  was  .no  tumult—nor  did  anything 
occur  to  disturb  the  good  humour  of  the  mob*  They  were 
pleased  with  the  pageants,  which  they  were  told  had  beeajrevived 
Ibr  their  special  delectation;  they  were  pleased  with  the  processiQn 

fenerally;  but  most  of  all  tney  were  pleased  ^with  the  Lord 
fayor.  The  acdamations  xaised  for  him  in  Cheapside  .were  carried 
on  to  St.  Paul'^  and  thence  without  interruption  to  Blackfriars. 
What  with  the  crowds,  the  continuous  shoutuig,  the  ringing:  of 
bells,  the  firing  of  guns,  and  the  waving  of  hats  and  huuUcer- 
chiefs,  the  scene  was  wonderfully  exoiting,  and  dwelt  .long  in  iJoe 
xecoUection.of  those  who  .witnessed  it. 


vm. 

HOW  THE  LOBD  KATOB  WENT  TO  WESTHDrSTSB  BT  WATEB,  AKD  WHAT  OCGXIBKED 
nUBlVO  THE  PASSAGE. 

FoRTUNAXELT  for  the  diaolay  on  the  river,  it  was  high  tide  at 
the  time;  and  fortunately  also,  there  was  no  wind,  so  that  the 
surface  of  the  stream,  being  perfectly  unruffled,  and  somewhat 
clearer  than  it  is  in  our  own  days,  mixipred  back  the  .-numerous 
gilded  barks  by  which  it  was  covered. 

The  City  barge,  with  its  double  banks  of  rowers  in  rich  liveries, 
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its  carved  and  bomiahed  woodwork,  the  rich  hangings  of  its  stately 
cabin,  the  broad  eilken  banner  in  front  displaying  the  Oity  arms,  and 
the  numerous  pennants  bedeokingitsToof,  flamed  like  the  Venetian 
iBucentaur.  Nor  were  the  bargee  'belon^ng  to  the  City  companies 
inferior  in  siae  ^and* splendour  to  that  destined  for  the  r^^ption  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  great  civic  dignitavies.  Newly  gih  and  de- 
corated for  tne  occasion,  deoked  with  pennons  and  displaying  their 
banners,  ifaey  were  all  provided  with  bands,  and  manned  'by  water* 
men  in  their  liveries.  At  the  helm  of  each  of  these  magnificent 
barks,  which  glittered  in  the  sunbeams  as  if  made  of  gold,  stood 
the  barge-master  in  his  etate  Hvery. 

To  several  of  them  a  fantastical  appearance  was  given  by  the 
actors  in  the  wgeants  exhibited  in  the  land  proeeasion  being  taken 
on  board,  ana  so  placed  that  they  could  be -seen  by  the  occupants 
in  ^e  numerous  wnerries  by  which  the  river  was  crowded.  Thus, 
the  two  giants,  Colbrand  and  Brandamore,  having  quitted  their 
chariots,  were  now  comfortably  seated  on  the  roof  of  <the  gilded 
.«iloon  of  the  Brewers'  baige,  smoking  iheir  pipes,  and  occasionally 
dmdci^  to  the  health  of  the  good  folks  in  tne  wherries. 

Sir  John  Hawkwood,  leaning  on  his  two-handed  sword,  stood  at 
the  prow  of  the  Merchant  Tailors'  barge;  "St.  Peter  took  the  Fish- 
mongers under  his  care;  Yulconand  the  Oydops  went  on  board 
the  Ironmongers'  galley;  and  Bacchus  and  his  crew  revelled  with 
the  Vintners.  The  Bkinners  were  rowed  by  watermen  disguised  in 
iStnmge  spotted  skins  and  painted  hides,  while  th^  great  brown 
bear,  chamed  upon  the  cabin  roof,  continued  to  clanfber  up  his 
pole. 

These  superb  vessels,  which,  including  those  belonging. to  the 
lesser  comj>anies,  amounted  to  more  than  twenty,  'were  now  drawn 
up  in  a  wide  half-moon  round  Blaokfriors  staira^  close  to  which 
the  Lord  Biayor's  barge  was  moored,  and  made  a  most  brilliant 
display.  Wil^nn  ihis  semicircle  no  wherriee  or  other  craft  were  now 
allowed  to  enter,  but  outside  of  it  thousands  of  boats  hovered,  filled 
with  well-dressed  persons,  eager  to  view  the  aquatic  procession. 
In  fiict,  the  whole  reach  of  the  river,  firom  Queenhithe,  past  Paul's 
Wharf  and  Baynard's  Castle  to  the  Temple-stairs,  was  thronged 
with  weU-Iaden  barks  of  every  kind.  The  lighters,  moored  to  the 
banks,  were  covered  with  spectators,  as  were  the  wharves  on  either 
ode,  together  with  every  bmlding  or  projection  that  seemed  to  ofier  a 
tolerable  point  of  view. 

Just  before  the  period  of  our  stoiy,  the  building  of  Blackfriars 
Bridge  had  been  commenced,  though  as  yet  little  progress  had 
been  made.  However,  an  unfinished  ardi  afforded  a  command- 
ing view  of  the  scene,  and  was,  consequently,  crowded,  though 
the  position  seemed  very  perilous.  Bridewell  Dock,  as  this  part  of 
the  Fleet  Ditch  was  termed,  had  not  4hen  been  -filled  up,  and 
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all  the  vessels  within  it,  with  the  quays  and  buildings  on  either 
side— shortly  afterwards  demolished — ^were  thronged. 

Before  the  state  coach  drove  up  to  Blackfriars-stairs,  under  the 
skilful  guidance  of  Mr.  Keck,  the  watermen  who  had  marched  in 
the  procession  with  the  Recorder  and  Chamberlain^  the  Sherifli,  the 
Aldermen,  and  the  chief  City  officers,  had  entered  the  barge,  so  that 
the  Lord  Mayor  experienced  no  delay,  but  on  alighting,  was  cere- 
moniously conducted  across  a  railed  gangway  to  the  stately  vessel 
prepared  for  him. 

Just  as  he  stepped  within  it  a  salute  was  fired  from  Bay- 
n^rd's  Castle,  and  another  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
while  loud  and  reiterated  cheers  burst  irom  the  spectators  on  all 
sides,  caught  up  and  re-echoed  by  those  on  the  nver,  who  could 
not  even  see  what  was  going  on.  At  the  same  moment  the  bands 
of  the  different  barges  struck  up,  while  the  watermen  looked  out 
for  the  signal  to  start. 

As  soon  as  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  retinue  were  on  board,  the 
gorgeous  vessel  was  pushed  off;  the  barge-master  telegraphed  to  the 
convoy  around  him,  and  in  another  moment  the  whole  company 
was  in  motion  and  dropping  into  their  places. 

Thp  Merchant  Tailors  took  the  lead,  moving  slowlv  and  majesti- 
cally  along.  The  Skinners  and  Brewers  followed,  while  in  the  midst 
of  the  dazzling  squadron  rode  the  City  barge. 

The  whole  river  was  now  astir.  Hundreds  of  boats  accompanied 
the  procession,  which  they  could  easily  do,  the  profi;ress  of  the  barges 
being  remarkably  easy  and  dignified,  while  the  lighter  and  more 
active  craft  threaded  their  way  amongst  them,  or  loitered  to  admire 
their  decorations. 

The  spectacle  was  really  magnificent.  Moving  six  abreast,  the 
barges  stretched  almost  across  the  stream,  and  what  with  their 
splendour,  the  flags  and  banners  with  which  they  were  adorned, 
the  music,  and  the  continuous  shouts  and  acclamations  from  the 
occupants  of  the  lesser  craft,  and  the  beholders  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  the  procession  resembled  some  grand  triumph. 

In  this  manner  the  fleet  passed  the  Temple  Gardens,  where 
the  unemployed  lawyers  were  collected  to  look  at  the  show,  old 
Somerset  House — ^the  present  imposing  edifice  was  not  erected 
until  some  years  later — Salisbury,  York,  and  Hungerford  Stairs — 
each  adding  to  the  number  of  their  attendant  barks — and  at  length 
came  in  sight  of  Westminster  Bridge,  which  had  then  been  erected 
about  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  was  pronounced  one  of  the  finest 
bridges  in  the  world. 

While  the  Lord  Mayor's  barge  was  passing  Whitehall,  his  lord- 
ship, who  was  frequently  obliged  to  show  himself  to  his  admirers 
and  acknowledge  their  vocirerous  greetings,  noticed  amid  the 
wherries  thronging  around  him,  a  small  boat  rowed  by  a  single 
waterman,  in  which  sat  his  nephew,  Herbert.    He  could  not  l)e 
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mistaken,  for  the  young  man,  on  perceiving  his  uncle,  stood  up 
and  waved  hia  hat.  Though  rather  surprised  at  seeing  him  there, 
the  Lord  Mayor  smiled  and  nodded  in  return,  but  his  countenance 
almost  instantly  underwent  a  change.  A  little  in  advance  of  his 
nephew  was  another  boat,  pulled  by  two  oarsmen,  containing  a 
gtout  elderly  personage  with  his  wife — a  comely,  middle-aged 
woman — and  their  daughter.  This  fat  old  fellow's  name  was 
Walworth.  He  was  a  respectable  hosier,  dwelling  in  St.  Mary 
Axe,  well  enough  to  do  in  the  world,  and  he  and  his  wife  were 
known  to  Sir  Gresham.  Alice  Walworth,  their  daughter,  was  about 
nineteen,  and  possessed  considerable  personal  attractions. 

Mr.  Walworth  had  got  up  to  salute  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  bowing  to  mm,  when  a  collision  took  place  between  his 
boat  and  another  which  came  suddenly  and  swiftly  round  the  head 
of  the  barge.  Losing  his  balance,  owin^  to  the  force  of  the  shock, 
the  old  hosier  was  precipitated  into  the  stream  with  a  tremen- 
dous splash,  as  if  he  had  been  taking  a  header.  But  this  was  only 
the  commencement  of  the  disaster.  Mrs.  Walworth  and  Alice 
dirieked  aloud,  and,  in  their  endeavours  to  rescue  him,  overbalanced 
the  boat,  and  in  another  instant  they  and  its  other  occupants  were 
in  the  water. 

The  Lord  Mayor  was  greatly  alarmed  by  the  accident,  and,  with 
some  of  the  aldermen,  hastily  quitted  the  saloon  to  procure  as- 
sistance. 

Aid  was  promptlv  found.  Herbert  Lorimer  succeeded  in  catching 
His.  Walworth  beiore  she  sank,  and  consigning  her  to  the  care  of 
the  waterman  who  pulled  his  boat,  and  who  held  her  till  further  help 
Could  be  obtained,  he  instantly  plunged  into  the  stream  in  search  of 
the  younger  lady,  who  by  this  time  had  been  swept  away  by  the  cur- 
rent, and,  though  many  an  arm  had  been  put  out  to  arrest  her^  had 
disappeared.  Herbert,  however,  did  not  despair  of  saving  her.  He 
was  an  excellent  swimmer,  and  noting  the  place  where  she  had 
Bunk,  he  dived,  and  presently  returned  to  the  surface  sustaining  her 
with  one  arm,  while  with  the  other  he  kept  her  from  again  sink- 
ing until  a  boat  came  to  their  aid. 

Meantime,  the  other  persons  whose  lives  had  also  been  placed  in 
jeopardy  met  with  a  happy  deliverance.  The  two  watermen 
escaped  with  a  ducking,  as  indeed  did  old  Walworth  himself,  who 
was  hooked  up  by  the  barge-master,  and  taken  on  board  the  City 
barge,  where  Mrs.  Walworth  was  shortly  afterwards  brought  by  the 
Lord  Mayor's  directions. 

Their  anxiety  respecting  tlieir  daughter  was  speedily  relieved  by 
the  shouts  that  hailed  the  successful  issue  of  Herbert's  gallant 
attempt,  and  in  another  minute  Alice  was  delivered  to  them  by 
her  preserver. 
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Amongst  the  usual  '*  Scarlet  Letter"  announcements  of  cheap  tripe  ta 
most  parts  of  the  world,  with  which  railway  managers  so  good  natnredly 
encourage  the  travelling  taste  of  Englishmen  and  women  during  the- 
summer  and  autumn  months,  perhaps  the  most  numerous  this  year  were 
those  which  invited  tourists  to  meet,  what  a  sister  magazine  has  fkcetiously. 
criled  **  Lord  Brougham  and  his  troupe  of  charitable  spinsters,"  at  the 
Social' Seienoe  meetings  in  Dublin;  or  to  rush  to  Killamey  with  a  hope, 
grounded  on. the  presence  of  our  fair-weather  Queen,  that  the  sun  might 
be  induced. to  shine  upon  its  exquisite  though  somewhat  showeiy  love- 
liness.. 

Invited  by  kind  friends  living  near  Dublin  to  spend  with  them  the 
week  of  the  Social  Science  meetings,  we  started*— without,  however,  avail-" 
ing  cursives  of  return  ticket»--OD  the  13th  of  August)  by  the  7.35  a.m. 
train  from  Euston-square,  and  after  a  delightful  drive  through  the  nob 
and  romantic  scenery-  of  the  centre  of  England  and  the  north  of  WaleSr 
rushing  across  the  Menai  Straits,  through  the  tube  of  Mr.  Stephenson'S' 
wonderful  bridge,  we  reached  Holyhead  soon  after  two  o'clock.  The 
noble  steamer  the  Connaught^  one  of  four  named  after  the  four  provinces 
of  Ireland,  which  have  been  employed  since  October,  1860,  in  the  mail 
service  between  England  and  Ireland,  was  lying  alongside  the  pier,  and 
impatiently  puffing  out  her  steam  in  token  of  her  readmess  to  start  when 
we  arrived  ;  nor  were  we  long  in  obeying  her  summons,  passengers  and 
luggage  were  soon  on  board,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  we  were 
steaming  with  a  fair  wind  and  smooth  sea  to  Kingstown  Harbour.  It* 
would  be  diffionlt  to  say  too  much  of  the  luxury  and  comfort  of  the 
arrangements  on  board  this  steamer,  or  of  the  civility  and  kindness  of 
those  who  are  connected  with  her ;  indeed,  a  voyage  in  the  Connaught 
on  such  a  day  as  we  had  must  have  been  enjoyed'by  all,  even  the  most 
squeamish;  In  about  three  hours  and  a  half  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Dublin 
appeared,  and  soon  after  six  o'clock  we  ran  into  Kingstown  Harbour; 
tne  train  for  Dublin  was  in  readiness,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we 
found  ourselves  at  the  terminus  in  Harcourt-street,  having  travelled  from 
London  to  Dublin  with  all  possible  comfort  and  with  little  or  no  fatigue,  in 
eleven  hours !  Hitherto,  our  luggage  had  been  "  from  us  a  thing  apart,'' 
but  now  we  were  told  to  claim  our  own — no  easy  task,  when,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  every  lady  travelled  with  a^  black  leather  bag,  and  had  a*  scarlet 
braided  cover  to  her  box  exactly  like  my  own.  However,  by  adopting^ 
the  plan  of  leaving  others  to  select  while  I  merely  watched  that  their 
choice  did  not  fall  on  what  belonged  to  me,  1  managed  with  no  trouble 
and  with  but  little  delay  to  secure  my  own  property. 

The  scene  outside  an  Irish  railway  terminus  must  ever  be  an  amu»ng 
one;  inside  cam  looking  like  thin  slices  of  worn-out  omnibuses,  wi£ 
horses  to  match ;  outside  cars  with  their  seats  folded  up  and  their  drivers 
in  every  variety  of  shabby  costume,  brandishing  their  long  whips  and 
vociferating  in  the  richest  brogue  for  passengers  ;  stout  porters  bearing 
nearly  as  heavy  burdens  as  the  far-famed  hammals  of  Turkey;  little  hoys, 
innocent  of  shoes,  stockings,  or  hat,  and  with  the  rest  of  their  apparel  in 
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mh  a  tattered  oondhioa  that-  die  only  reaaonable  wy  of  ttMOuntmg'fbr 
it»  diDgxogL  to  them  is^  that>  when  onoe  put  on  it  is  never  taken  biit;> 
alioeed  to  drop  off  aa  it  pleases,  and  jet  looking  as  rosy  and  merry  as  if 
tlwy  "walked in  nik  attire;"  penny  new^iaper  sellers,  having  out  the 
names  and  oontenta  of  their  stock  in  trade;  women  cavrying  adireitismg 
boaidfly  aad  proring  that,  in  one  partioular  at^  any  rate  the  great  rnoye^- 
meat  for  the  eoaploymeot^of*  women  is  responded  to  in  Dublin  $— all  this^ 
gKetod  us  while  our  luggage  was  being  packed  in  the  ear  which  was  to 
convey  us.  to  Dondrum,  an  arrangement  greatly  impeded- by  the  number* 
olhelpen^  one  of  whom^  as  we  drove  off,  refbsmg  to  pay  him  for  doing 
nolbiag  and.  saying  we  had  no  more  ohaage,  bawled  out,  "  Sure,  and 
yonr  honooF  wiU  send  it  back  by  the  driver." 

During  this  week  the  Pour  Courts  in  Dublin  weie  the  great  scene  of 
attraetion^of  a  morning,  while  the  evenings  were  generally  devoted  to  a 
visit  to  some  of  the  soir^s  given  to  the  members  of  the  Social  Science 
Aflociation.  Many  a  drive  through  the  handsome  streets  of  Dublin,  and 
along,  its  fine  quays^  did  I  take  to  those  courts,  and  often,  I  fear,  was  I 
among  those  whose  "flounced  petticoats  were  seen  fluttering  along 
ooiridony  mounting  with  impetuous  haste  flights  of  stairs,  and  alighting 
at  last  in  giddy  galleiies'' — to  listen  to  papers  on  all  imaginable  subjects, 
or  to  be  interested  by  disoussions  on  these  papers  from  Lord  Brougham^ 
Mr.  Napier,  Mr.  Whiteside,  and  others,  whose  eloquence  is  not  gene- 
rally dnwn  fortif  in.  places  where  ladies  congregate.  Bravely  did  Lord* 
Bnngliam  bear  the  fatigne  and  excitement  of  the  six  days,  and  I  may 
add  nights,  that  the  meting  lasted ;  from  its  opening — when  he  spoke  for 
two  honn  and  a  half,  tiring  his  listenen  no  more  than  he  appeared  to 
do  himielfi  to  his  farewell  rqoinder,  after  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  offered 
im  the  thanks  of  the  Association,  at  its  close,  his  energy  never  failed. 
Did  Misa  Bessie  Farkes  gracefully  draw  his  attention  to  the  employment 
of  women  in  foreign  countries,  deducing  thence  how  best  to  provide  work 
bt  them  in  our  own ;  or  Miss  £mily  Faithfiili  with  plain  good  sense  de- 
Mibe  the  working  of  the  Victoria  rress,  by  vriiich  so  many  females  are 
coipk>yed  in  a  trade  hitherto  believed  to  be  only  fitted  for  men;  or  again, 
itoe  tne  papers  to  which  he  listened  those  of  learned  lawyere  who  spoke 
of  innsprudenoe,  raising. questions  on  the  laws  of  evidence,  of  marriage 
and  divorce;. or,  onoe  more,  was  it  the  Solicitor-Grenerai,  with  his  learned < 
ttd  interesting  paper  on  Irdand's  special  produce,  pigs,^ — ^to  all  and  each 
of  these  sebjeetB  did  Lord  Brougham  give  a  pleased  and  earnest  attention, 
ever  ready  to  seize  the  best  points  of  the  argument,  and  constantly  reliev- 
iag  the  duhiess-of  a  discussion  by  the  liveHness  of  his  own  fancy* 

Feihape  one  of  the  most  striking  sights  coonected  with  the  Social 
Soienee  meetings  in  Dublin  vras  the  gathering  of  the  Young  Men's 
Chostian  Societies  in  the  Round  Room  at  the  Mansion  House^  a  meet> 
lag  presided  over  by  Lord. Brougham^. and  to  which  all  connected  with 
the  Social  Science  Association  were  invited.  This  room  was  built  as  a 
haaqneting-hall  when  George  IV.  paid  his  visit  to  Dublin,  and  holds 
ficm- fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  people.  On  this  night  its  capabili* 
ties  were  put  to  the  test;  every  available  part  of  it  was  fail  of  those  who 
fistened  with  undisturbed  silence  to  Lord  Brougham  and  others  who  ad*- 
dissaed  the  ten  different  societies  of  Young  Irishmen  congregated  in  the 
i  of  the  building.     On  another  night  the  Lord  Lieutenant  opened' 
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the  Castle  for  the  reception  of  the  Association,  and  walked,  with  his 
sister,  Lady  Lascelles,  on  his  arm,  followed  hy  his  two  fair  nieces,  through 
the  rooms,  hlandly  smiling  on  and  bowing  to  his  guests.  All  Dublin 
seemed  on  the  gid  vive  to  welcome  the  association;  the  Lord  Mayor  in- 
yited  its  principal  members  to  a  banquet  ;  judges  gave  dinners  ;  literary 
and  scientific  societies  ^ave  soirees ;  museums  and  public  gardens  opened 
with  free  admission  to  uiose  connected  with  it ;  in  £EU!t,  as  I^rd  Broue^ham, 
in  his  farewell  speech,  said,  **  every  class  seemed  to  vie  with  and  rival 
each  other  in  kindness  and  usefulness,  and  activity  of  co-operation.'' 

But  the  week  passed  away;  the  four  courts  were  agam  resigned  to 
their  rightful  owners ;  crinolines  no  longer  sought  for  room  in  the  narrow 
seats  intended  for  silk  or  stuff  gowns  of  less  ample  dimensions ;  the 
solicitor's  room  had  lost  the  bright  eyes  which  at  the  '*  ladies'  meeting'* 
had  drawn  from  Lord  Brougham  the  flattering  assertion  that  it  was  as 
easy  to  doubt  that  the  ladies  of  Ireland  were  as  charitable  as  their  Eng- 
lish sisters  as  that  they  were  as  handsome;  "and  no  one,"  added  hia 
lordship,  with  an  emphatic  stroke  of  his  umbrella  on  the  floor,  "  would 
venture,  with  what  I  see  before  me,  to  do  that." 

Cars,  which  during  the  week  had  almost  instinctively  found  their  way 
to  the  four  courts,  now  as  naturally  conveyed  their  occupants  to  the 
Kingsbridge  terminus,  whence  all  were  rushing  towards  Killamey,  in 
anticipation  of  meeting  the  Queen  there.     Very  early  on  the  morning  of 
Thursday,  the  22nd  of  August,  the  Carlisle  pier  at  ^ngstown  was 
crowded  by  those  who  had  obtained  tickets  for  places  overlooking  the 
harbour,  and  who  were  waiting  anxiously  for  some  signs  of  movement  on 
board  the  royal  yacht,  which  had  come  to  anchor  in  the  harbour  the 
night  before.     Soon  after  ten  o'clock  the  Queen,  in  deep  mourning,  bat 
looking  well  and  cheerful,  appeared  on  deck.     Loud  and  warm  were  the 
cheers  with  which  she  was  greeted  by  her  Irish  subjects ;  and  when, 
about  an  hour  later,  she  landed,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Prince  Albert,  and  * 
followed  by  her  young  sailor  son  Prince  Alfred,  and  her  two  fair  daughters 
the  Princesses  Alice  and  Helena,  a  deafening  and  enthusiastic  cheer  rose 
again  and  again  from  those  who  had  waited  long  to  welcome  her.     Both 
the  Queen  and  her  husband  appeared  to  feel  and  appreciate  the  warmth 
of  their  reception.    The  Queen  looked  happy ;  she  smiled  and  bowed  her 
thanks  as  she  walked  slowly  to  the  train  which  was  waiting  to  convey  her 
to  Dublin.     She  little  thought  then  how  soon  the  strong  arm  on  which 
she  so  lovingly  leaned  would  be  taken  from  her ;  she  was  but  recovering 
from  the  deep  grief  of  a  child  sorrowing  over  the  death  of  a  beloved 
mother,  and  now,  as  I  write  on  this  23rd  of  December,  but  four  months 
later,  the  guns  boom  and  the  sad  bells  toll  the  knell  of  death,  while  the 
husband  whose  sympathy  had  been  her  consolation  in  this  sorrow,  whose 
wisdom  has  guided  and  whose  love  has  blessed  her  with  so  many  years  of 
wedded  happiness,  is  being  laid  in  the  dark  vaults  at  Windsor,  and  oar 
Queen,  weeps,  a  widow,  at  Osborne  for  him. 

But  all  this  sorrow  was  little  thought  of  when,  on  the  23rd  of  August^ 
crowds  of  loyal  Irish  stationed  themselves  along  the  line  of  the  Kingstown 
Railway,  anxious  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  their  Queen  as  she  passed  rapidly 
by  them.  Various  were  the  salutations  offered  to  her,  full  of  love,  by 
these  warm-hearted  people — who,  whether  in  Dublin,  where  in  well- 
ordered  crowds  they  stood  patiently,  from  nine  in  the  mormng  till  six 
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at  night,  to  see  and  weleome  her  as  she  droye  along  the  city;  or  at  the 
Canagh,  as  a  visitor  in  the  tent  of  her  son,  when  thousands  braved  the 
xaiii,  which  poured  upon  them,  to  see  their  Queen  review  her  troops  ;  or 
agam  at  Killamey,  where  the  calm  lakes  reflected,  not  their  own  beautiful 
]me  of  protecting  mountains,  but  the  bright  colours  of  the  gaily-tenanted 
boats  which  followed  the  royal  barge — everywhere  seemed  to  be  moved 
but  by  one  feeling,  that  of  a  desire  to  prove  weir  devoted  attachment  to, 
and  admiration  of,  their  Queen. 

Leaving  Dublin  the  same  day  as  the  Queen,  we  avoided  accompanying 
ber  to  Killamey,  and  started  for  Bray  and  Avoca,  determining  to  spend 
our  Sunday  at  Wooden  Bridge,  in  the  far-ikmed  valley  of  the  Avon.  After 
passbg  Stallorgan,  about  nine  miles  from  Dublin,  the  line  soon  begins  to 
nm  along  the  coast,  affording  fine  views  of  SLilliney  and  the  Hill  of 
Howtb.  It  is  at  Bray  Head,  however,  that  the  most  beautiful  and  ez- 
otmg  portion  of  the  journey  is  reached;  the  line  clings,  as  it  were,  to  the 
vny  eoge  of  the  c\iS,  and  hangs  over  the  sea,  which  foams  amidst  huge 
neks  several  hundred  feet  beneath,  and  as  one  looks  from  the  carriage 
window  to  see  nothing  below  but  the  deep  green  bays  into  which  the 
bead  is  indented,  one  can  scarcely  help  a  feeling  of  dread  lest  a  blast  of 
wind  should  carry  the  train,  already  so  near  the  edge,  a  foot  beyond  it, 
and  plnnge  it  into  the  depths  below.  We  had,  during  a  previous  visit  to 
Ireland,  wandered  amid  the  lovely  scenery  of  the  Dargle,  and  vinted 
PowerBcourt,  and  did  not,  therefore,  now  wait  at  Bray,  whence  excursions 
to  these  places  and  to  Glendalough  are  made,  but  proceeding  through 
Wicklow  to  Rathdrum,  where  the  line  now  ends,  we  took  a  car  and  drove 
to  Wooden  Bridge.  The  valley  through  which  we  passed  would  now 
more  appropriately  be  called  "  the  meeting  of  the  metals"  than  of  ''  the 
waters."  The  copper  mines  of  Ballymurtagh,  near  the  village  of  New- 
bridge, however  they  may  have  benefited  the  country  by  their  produce, 
have  certainly  not  improved  its  landscape.  Tram-roads,  with  their  long 
Ibes  of  dirty  carts,  intersect  the  valley  in  every  direction ;  the  mountains 
are  disfigured  by^huge  wooden  gutters,  through  which  pour  the  metallised 
streams  that  stain  every  sparkling  rivulet  to  a  deep  thick  orange  colour; 
steam-engines  puff  from  the  sides  of  the  hills  thmr  volumes  of  smoke ; 
while  the  railroad  in  progress  of  completion,  from  Rathdrum  to  Arklow, 
with  its  embankments  and  bridges,  contributes  its  aid  in  giving  the  vale 
of  Avoca  a  very  different  aspect  to  the  "  purest  of  crystal  and  brightest 
of  green"  ascribed  to  it  in  Moore's  song. 

The  hotel  at  Wooden  Bridge  is  good  and  clean ;  from  the  garden  at 
the  back  a  very  pretty  view  across  the  valley  towards  Arklow  is  obtained, 
snd  the  two  nvers  Avonbeg  and  Aughrim,  which  meet  at  Avoca,  are 
seen  gliding  calmly  between  their  richly- wooded  banks. 

Returning  to  Dublin,  we  now  made  our  start  towards  Killamey; 
visiting  first,  however,  friends  in  Kilkenny,  and  staying  on  our  road 
there  a  night  at  Newbridge,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  Curragh,  a  fine 
green  plain,  dosed  in  by  distant  mountains,  and  containing  quite  a  city 
of  wooden  huts,  with  a  dock-tower,  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
dinrch  in  the  centre.  Taking  the  train  a^ain  frx)m  Newbridge,  we 
passed  through  Kildare,  with  its  ruined  cathedral  and  high  round  tower; 
on  by  Cariow,  crossing  the  river  Barrow,  and  reaching  at  last  Kilkenny. 
Taking  there  a  car,  and  admiring  as  we  passed  it  the  magnificent  seat  of 
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ihe'Butlen,  Ormond^Casde,  w»  dtova  throagh  a^rieb,  weU-famied  ooiintrj 
ta  GaUftiu  We  stayed  three  or  four  days  ia  its  neighboariiood»  and 
made  ezcuxsiODs  to  Lord  Desaii's  handsome,  quaintFlookiog  house  and 
beautiful  garden  ;  and  to  Lord.  Waterfiord's  plaoe^  Gurragfamore,  with  its 
cuikms  shell-house  and  most,  inviting,  dairy.  At  GaiTick«on-Suir  we 
took  the  train  again  for  Waterford,  and  from  thia  city  tcavelled  by  train 
through  the  Limeriok  and  Mallow  junctions  to  Kiliamey>  and  took  up 
our  abode  there  at  the  Railway  Hotel,  which:  is,  perhaps,  as  good  ai 
specimen  of  what  a  pleasure  hotel  should  be  as  it  is  possible  to  oonoeive, 
large,  aixy,  and  welUfumished  bedrooms,  good  and  civil  attendants,,  an 
eauellent  taUe-<11idte,  ai  magnificent  salon,  with  a  piano,  books,  pxintSi 
chesaandbaekgammon  boards,  billiard  and  smoking. rooms,  and,  above 
all,  the  most  active  and  obliging  of  landlords,  are  all  to  be  found  here ; 
it  is  two  miles  from  the  Lakes,  and  commands  no  view  of  them,  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  this  is  a  disadvantage;  to  me,  the  lovaly  views  appealed 
move  exquisite*  after  a  walk  or  drive  to  them,  than  if  they  had  always  been 
before  my  ^es* 

The  road,  to  tiie  Upper  Lake,  which,  we  took  the  first  day  of  onr 
accival  at  Eillameyy  bore  evidence  of  the  Queen's  visit  the  week  before; 
unromantic  cabins  were  still  hidden  by  a  screen  of  biaoehes  of  trees- 
stuck,  in  the  ground  before  them«  pink  muslin  torn  to  shreds  still  flnt* 
tared  from  the  gates  of  Lord  Gastlerosse's  demesne:  for  what  it  had. 
been  torn  away  we  learned,  when  we  met  a  little  maiden  near  one  of  the.' 
gates,  who  blushed  as  pink  as  her  petticoat  when  I  asked  her  if  she  had 
not  made  it  with  some  of  her  Majesty's  muslin  p 

^'Is  it  a  boat  your  honour  would  require  this  fine  afternoon?  It's 
mysdif  will  be  proud  to  rowyouon  the  lake,"  was  the  salutation  that  met 
us  when,  on  crossing,  a  bridge  over  the  small  stream  which  separates  Rosa* 
Island  from  the  mamland,  we  found  ourselvea  beneath  the  ruined  walls  of 
Boss  Gaalle,  while  before  us  lay  the  lovely  lake^  studded  with  islands^ 
and  glowing  in  the  rosy  tint,  of  approaching  sunset.  While  doubting 
whether  or  not  to  accept  the  boatman's  invitation,  another  attack  is  made 
up^i^  us  by  a  woman  with  a  tray  of-  paper-knives,  bracelets,  snuff-boxes^ 
and  many  other  things,  all  dedaied  to  be  made  of  the  bog  oak,  or  of  the 
arbutusr  which  grows. so  luxuriantly  here ;  her  entreaties  are  again  inter- 
rupted by  those  of  a  ragged  urchin^  who  begs  ua  to  buy  a  root  of  the- 
''laal  fern  of  EAllamev ;"  while  a  Uttle  girl  with  bright  black  eyes,  who 
has  just  established  a  nlind  man,  drawing  dolorous  tones  from  a  cracked 
violm,  in  a  sfaelteied  comer,  whines  out,  "  SJure,  my  lady,  and  you'll 
£^ve.aipenny  to  the  poor  blind  man."  Indeed,. these  beggars  interfeie: 
in  no  s&ght  degree  with  th)»  pleasure  of  a  wander  on  the  shores  of  the 
lakes,  but  nowhere  are  their  importunities  so  overpowering  as  oa  the  road 
to  the.  Gap  of  Dunloe.  We  started  on  an  excursion  to  this-  beautiful 
pasa  with  two  finends.in  an  outside  cai^  and  driviog.  through  the  dirty 
town. of  KiUamey,  we  passed  its  beautiftil  Roman  Gatholic  cathedral,  of 
which*  both  the  exterior  and  interior  are  worthy  of  its  designer,  Pugin; 
and  leaving.to  the  right  the  picturesque  nunnexy,  schod-house^  andasylum 
for  the  insane,  we  drove  about  seven  or  eig^t  miles  along  a  good  road, 
ever,  and  anon'  passing  an  ivy-eovered  ruin,  and  catching  occasional 
glimpsea  of  the  bright  lake  with  its  mountain  background  on  onr  left 
Eandl    Grossing  by  a.  pictmesque/ bridge  the  stony  bed  of  the  river 
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Loane^  we.  doon  iwobed'  tbe  oottage  of  the  gnmddaugiiter  of  Kato 
Hevnv^;  the  bri^t  gianoes,  »  diuigeTOiie  in  the  grandmother,  WKj 
howevwy  moderated  from  the  eyee  of  her  descendant,  whose  appetuanoe 
»  hr  horn  stttacttve^  and  whoie  '^mountain  dew"  of  goat's^milk  and 
whisky,  strongly  impregnated  with  peat  smoke,  ii  as  unpalatable  a  beve*^ 
nge  as  I  ever  had  the  misfbrtane  to  taste.  At  her.  cottage  congregate 
m  fiill  fbioe' the  hand  of  assailanta,  men  on  ponies,  others  carrying  hoffles, 
or  small. oannons^  with  which  to  awake  tae  echoes  of  the  mountains; 
bsys  with  roots  of'  fern  and  sprigs  of  the  Killamey  myrtle;  and  beyondr 
ail,  in  tbeb  yodfoons  pertinacity,  the  dark'-eyed  girls  in  red  pettiooati^ 
with  bana  feet:  and  shawls  over  their  heads,  who  press  upon  you  thebr 
bogMwk  ornaments  and  the  worsted  stookings  they  have  knitted,  or  strive 
to  tsmpt  you  with  a  ghiss  of  their  "monntain  dew."  <<  Would. she  be 
lut  wiia  or  his  sister,  lady  ?"  asked  one  of  these  maidens  of  the  friends 
wbo  were  with  us;  and  on  learning  the  relationship  which  existed 
hfcaeen  us,  she.  ran  after  us,,  exclaiming,  **  Sure,  and  your  honour  will 
not  refuse  to  buy  something  for  the  little  masther !" 

Having-  learned,  before  we  lefb  the  hotels  that  there  was  nothing  to 
pserent  a  lady  from  walking  all  thmugh  the  pass,  we  resisted  the  en- 
tnaties  of  the  pony  leaders,  and  passing  through  the  two  huge  stones, 
catted  "the  tornpike,''  which  form  the  entrance  to  the  gap,  we  began  to 
asend  the  stony  road,  which,  following  ^e  course  of  a  rapid  stream 
callsd'  tbe  Eoa,  conducts  you  through-  a  narrow  mvine  between  the 
Tcemis  and  Purple  mountains  on  one  side,  and  the  sharply-indented  ridge 
of  tbe  AfGillionddy  Reeks  on  the  other.  The  Loe  runs  ail  through  the 
gisD,  sometimes  as  a  narrow  streamlet,  sometimes  expanding  into  lakes. 
Tbefiistof  these  is  called  the^'  Seipent's  Lake,"  and  the  view  of  it,  seen 
from  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  river  at  its  head,  is  very  lovely.  Its 
xusne  is  deriv^  from  a  legend  that  in  it  still  lives  the  last  Irish  serpent. 
&,  so  says  the  stoir,  had  escaped  from  the  great  destroyer  of  his  raoe^ 
St  Patriok,  and  had  retired  for  peace  and  quiet  to  the  Gap  of  Dunloe; 
tUthertbe  saint  followed  him,  and  finding  force  unable  ,to  subdue  the 
Mpent,  turned  his  own  weapouaupon  him,. and  by  deeeit  entrapped. him. 
Be  eaiMed  a  strong  box  with  sundry  banda  of  iron  and  many  padloeks  to 
be  DHide,  and  ofiering  to  bet  the  serpent  nine  gallons  of  porter  that  he 
wsdd,  or  would  not — I  am  not  quite  sure  which^— be  able  to  get  into  it, 
beiadoeed  him,  <^he  being  very  thirsty,"  to  make  the  attempt  Of 
ooiDse  the  box.  was  big  enough  to  hold  him,  but  he,  thinking  he  would> 
floeawnggle.  out  again,  left  a  little  bit  of  his  tail  outside^  The  saint 
iw  too  quick  for  him,  and  shut  the  hd  down  so  suddenly,  that  the 
letpent  was  glad  to  save  his  tail  by  drawing  it  in  at  once,  rast  were  all 
ihapadlocka  made,  and  dowvi  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake  did  St.  Patrick 
nnkthe  box.  '^Och !  your  riverence,  it's  plain  the  box  will  hold  me; 
nne,  and  it's  lettmg  me]  out  you'll  ba?"  '^Arrah,  be  aisy  now,  Mxv 
Snpbt ;.  to-morrow's  the'  day  Til  be  opening  the  chest."  And  still,  adds 
tbe  legend,  when:  the  wind  is  at  peace  and  the  lake  sleeps^  may  be  heardi 
bun.  beneath  the  water,  "  When  will  to-morrow  come,  your  riverenee?" 
•  After  crossing  the  bridge  the  path  widens,  and  the  ascent  beoomes  less- 
•tesp.  At  length,  as  we  creep  round  a  jutting  rock,  the  exquisite  riew» 
of  tfaaBlackVtdley  bursts  upon  our  sight,  excelling,  I  think,  in  picturesque 
beauty,  any  of  the  scenes  of  Killarney.    The  shadows  thrown  across  it  by 
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the  lofty  mountains  which  overhang  the  valley  have  given  it  its  melan- 
choly name;  but  there  is  little  of  sadness  in  its  aspect.  The  deep  rich 
hue  of  the  purple  mountain,  with  its  covering  of  heather  in  full  bloom, 
and  the  sharp  points,  and  yellowish  colour  of  the  Reeks  glittering  in  the 
sun's  rays,  and  repeating  their  outline  darkly  in  the  valley  beneath, 
through  which  the  Loe,  making  many  a  circuitous  bend,  as  if  loth  to 
leave  so  much  quiet  loveliness,  runs  its  bright  blue  waters,  emerging  at 
last  and  widening  into  five  lakes,  form  a  picture  upon  which  one  would 
wish  to  gaze  unl^  the  impression  of  it  on  the  mind's  eye  was  made  deep 
enough  to  remain  there  for  ever.  Leaving  the  beautiful  valley  to  the 
right,  we  found  the  road  changed  from  its  stony  character  into  one  of 
wet  peaty  moss,  with  a  profusion  of  London -pride  and  Killamey  myrtle, 
a  plant  resembling  in  its  leaves  the  Alpine  rose,  growing  in  it  Thb  eon* 
tinued  for  about  two  miles,  until  we  reached  a  cottage  belonging  to  Lord 
Brandon,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  Upper  Lake,  where  boats  are  allowed 
to  wait  for  those  who  return  by  water  to  Killamey,  instead  of  retradng 
their  steps  through  the  gap. 

We  were  not  sorry,  af^r  our  walk  of  five  miles,  to  find  a  four-oared 
boat,  well  furnished  with  cushions  and  a  good  luncheon,  sent  to  meet  us 
by  our  attentive  landlord,  Mr.  Goodman.  The  Upper  Lake,  which  ii 
smaller  than  the  other  two^  and  wilder  in  its  scenery,  is  separated  from 
the  Middle  Lake  by  what  is  called  the  Long  Range,  a  narrow  winding 
channel  issuing  from  it  at  its  northern  end.  A  huge  rock,  bearing  the 
name  of  "  Colman's  Eye,"  guards  its  entrance,  and  so  effectually  appears 
to  close  the  lake  in,  that  it  is  a  joke  of  the  boatmen  to  inquire  how  thej 
are  to  get  the  boat  out.  About  the  centre  of  the  Long  Range  an  almost 
perpendicular  cliff  rises  sharp  in  the  air,  beneath  it  the  boat  stops,  and 
the  rowers  commence  shouting  to  evoke  the  echo  spirit  of  the  *^  Eagle's 
Nest;"  on  this  occasion  it  had  a  novel  sound  for  repetition,  as  a  view 
halloa,  savouring  more  of  the  Vale  of  White  Horse  than  of  the  Lakes  of 
Killamey,  issued  from  our  boat,  and  was  taken  up  again  and  agun  by 
the  air-voices  which  hung  around  and  above  us.  Gliding  gently  on 
amid  this  lovely  scenery  we  reached,  about  a  mile  further,  one  or  the 
most  picturesque  and  exciting  points  of  the  Lakes,  the  Old  Weir  Bridge, 
through  the  low  arch  of  which  the  current  rushes  with  a  sharp  descent, 
carrying  the  boat — ^the  rowers  having  laid  their  oars  aside — like  a  shot 
over  the  boiling  waters,  and  sending  it  on  rapidly  to  an  exquisite  spot  on 
the  southern  side  of  Dinis  Island,  called  the  Meeting  of  the  Waters ; 
whether  the  name  was  given  it  by  Moore  I  know  not,  hut  its  loveliness 
gives  it  far  flrreater  claim  to  be  the  «'  Meeting"  of  his  song  than  that  of 
Avoca,  which  I  have  mentioned  before. 

Gliding  along  on  the  smooth  waters  of  the  middle  lake,  we  listened 
to  the  songs  of  our  boatmen,  or  sang  ourselves,  though  constantly  inter- 
rupted to  be  introduced  to  some  memento  of  the  O'Donoghue,  the  great 
hero  of  the  lake ;  either  his  mighty  sandwiches  or  his  library,  "  the  Bible, 
in  a  note  green  cover,  on  the  top  of  the  other  books  ;"  or  again,  the  per^ 
forated  rock  they  call  his  eye-glass,  were  pointed  out  for  our  amusement 
by  our  rowers,  who  were  full  of  stories  and  legends  about  him.  From 
the  ruined  wall  of  Ross  Castle  they  show  the  window  whence  the 
O'Donoghue  leaped,  when  he  forsook  the  castle  he  had  built,  in  order  to 
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reiide  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake ;  here  he  is  still  beliered  to  dwell, 
mtiog  but  once  in  seven  yean  the  earth,  driving  his  milk-white 
ifeeeds  along  the  surfiice  of  the  water  to  Ross  Island,  where,  until  the 
son  has  risen,  he  6nds  his  castle  restored  to  its  original  magnificence, 
and  then,  as  the  sun's  rays  dissolve  its  magic  walls,  returning  to  his  cool 
abode  below. 

Another  delightful  day  at  Rillamey  was  spent  in  visiting  Dinis  and 
Innisfallen  islands,  and  the  caverns  called  the  stables  and  wine-cellars  of  • 
thia  same  0*Donoghue.  They  are  in  the  Middle  Lake,  and,  trans- 
ferred to  canvas,  have  been  seen  by  many  who  have  not  been  to  Ireland, 
thia  year,  since  here  it  is  that  the  desperate  plunge  of  the  Colleen  Bawn, 
and  her  rescue  by  her  disinterested  lover,  are  supposed  to  have  occurred 
in  the  dranllt  which  the  acting  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boucicault  has  made 
so  attracdve. 

Innisfallen  is  reckoned  the  most  lovely  of  all  the  Lake  islands ;  it  is 
exquisitely  wooded,  and  abounds  with  bays  commanding  varied  views  of 
the  lakes.  It  has  also  the  picturesque  ruins  of  an  abbey,  said  to  have 
been  built  in  the  seventh  century :  hundreds  of  sheep  feed  on  its  rich 
pastores,  and  add  not  a  little  to  its  beauty.  Report  says  that  Lord 
Caatlerosse  intends  building  a  mansion  on  this  lovely  spot,  and  hope 
whispers  it  may  be  intended  as  a  summer  residence  for  the  Queen,  for  a 
regolar  return  of  whose  visits  to  their  country  the  Irish  look  forward 
with  anxious  and  affectionate  desire. 

Instead  of  returning  from  KiUamey  to  Dublin,  we  determined  on 
reaching  England  again  from  Waterford,  and  we  therefore  abandoned 
the  prescribed  route  of  the  railroad,  and  travelling  through  the  south  of 
Ireland  by  the  rougher  but  far  more  amusing  means  of  a  native  outside 
ear,  fiilly  enjoyed  the  bright  weather  and  the  exquisite  scenery  to  be 
feond  in  this  part  of  the  country.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
right  way  to  be  introduced  to  KiUamey  would  be  exactly  to  reverse  the 
means  we  took.  The  approach  to  it  should  be  from  the  Cork  side,  and 
not  the  Limerick,  for  by  the  former  its  beauties  develop  themselves 
gradually  as  the  approach  to  them  is  made,  whereas,  in  taking  the  latter 
nmte^  and  going  firom  KiUamey  to  Cork,  the  coup  d*<BU  is  behind  you, 
tod  it  is  only  by  continually  turning  round  that  its  loveliness  can  be 
seen. 

Proceeding,  then,  along  the  good  roads,  without  any  turnpikes,  which 
are  one  of  the  many  agrhnens  Si  Irish  travelling,  we  reached  the  vUlage 
of  Clogbreen,  in  which  stands  the  gate  leading  to  Colonel  Herbert's 
demesne  of  Muckross ;  aUghtine  from  our  car  we  entered  the  park  for  the 
porpose  of  sedng  the  flEU^&med  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Muckross.  Truly 
the  old  Franciscan  friars,  for  whom  it  was  founaed  in  the  fifteenth  cen* 
tmy,  showed  their  taste  in  their  selection  of  a  spot  to  build  on ;  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  one  more  inviting  than  this.  The  ruin  itself  is  very 
beautiful,  and  is  kept  in  good  preservation  by  Colonel  Herbert,  whose 
house  stands  but  a  few  hundred  yards  from  it.  The  stonework  of  the 
window  and  the  cloisters  is  nearly  perfect,  and,  although  the  mighty 
yew-tree  which  grows  in  the  centre  of  the  cloisters  has  no  roof  to  confine 
its  giant  head,  the  walls  which  surround  it  are  so  bound  together  with 
hizviant  ivy,  and  look  themselves  so  strong  in  their  masonry,  that  there 
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seems  little  fear  of  their  decay.     Our  old  hero  The  O'Donoghue  chiifii 
to  haTe  been  buried  here  amidst  brother  ohieftains  of  ancieat  days,  b« 
the  burial-'ground  is  still  disturbed  ooeasbnally  by^the  iiinefBis  of  thosi 
who-ha¥e  no  romantic  prestige  about  them.     On  the momii^  of  the  dM 
on  which  we  yisited  it»  a  eoffin  had  been  Jowered  there  into  eavih  liiA 
with  the  dust  of  those  who  have  lived,  and  still  liye,  in  the 'SaagB  ai 
Erin.     Eetumingto  our  ear,  ,and  driving  about  a  mile  Inrther,  passing 
in  our  way  the  pret^  Protestant* church  lately  built  hy  Colonel  EHerbert, 
and  many  comfortable  English-looking  cottages  in  his  'Tillage,  we  stopped 
at  a  low  wooden-gate,  wUoh,  being  unlockol  by  a  damsel  'carryiDg',  of 
course,  a  bottle  of  "  mountain  dew,"  admitted  us  to  -the  path  loading' to 
the  Tore  waterfall.     The  fall  itself  is  at  some  distance  from  the  goto, 
but  the  stream,  or  rather  streams  (for  two  unite  to  prodboe  the  great 
body  of  water  which  dashes  oyer  a  ledge  of  rock  upwards  of  sixty  feet 
high),  run  madly  on,  boiling  over  and  around  the  huge  stones  that  lie  in 
their  course,  as  if  anxious  to  hasten  on  and  obtain  rest  in  :the  ploeid  lake 
after  the  leap  they  have  taken.     We  dambersd  up  the  steep  aseent,  and 
were  well  repaid  when  the  fall,  the  roar  of  <whioh  had  long  been  heard, 
though  the  thick  .firs  which  clothed  the  reeks  hid  it  from  us,   burst  upon 
our  view.     It  is,  indeed,  a  splendid  £ei11,  and  when  we  saw  it,  must  have 
(measured  at  least  twenty  feet  across,  dropping  half  its  depth  like  a  clear 
piece  of  green  grass,  the  other  half  enveloped  in  steaming  spray  of  the 
purest  white. 

The  road  from  the  Tore  waterfall  to  the  poli6e*stsiion  is  aeontinued 
ascent,  and  commands  views  it  woidd  be  difficult  ^to  suvpass  in  beauty — 
at  times  the  loftby  crags  which  border  it  the^whole  way  have  so  encroached 
npon  it  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  tunnel  through  them.     From  the 
police-station,  a  distance,  I  think,  of  nine  miles'from  KiUaraey,  the  whole 
lovely  panorama  is  revealed ;  the  three  blue  'lakes  glitter  in  tthe  distance ; 
running  towards  them  are  clearly  seen  the  mountain  streams  foy  which 
they  are  fed ;  on  every  side  rise  lof^y  peaks,  some  soft  and  gveen  like 
Mangerton,  others  with  the  rich  hue  of  the  purple  mountain,  others,      j 
again,  with  the  sharp  outtine  of  the  Reeks,  while,  conspicuous  above  ai/, 
towers  the  great  cone^like  head  of  the  Tore  mountain,  nsinginits  craggy      j 
boldness  eighteen  hundred  feet  above  the  ^rs  and  other  trees  which 
clothe  its  lower  part. 

Leaving  with  regret  this  beautifiol  le^^on  behind  us,  we  drove  along  a 
monntain-road,  full  of  grandeur,  until  we  naehed  Kenmase,  and  obtained, 
at  the  Lansdowne  Arms,  a  luncheon  of  delicious  bread,  dieese,  and 
butter,  and  a  fresh  horse  and  car  to  carry  us  on  to  Glengarifie.  From 
iKanmare  to  Glengariffe  the  distance  is  sixteen  miles,  and  the  -voad  is 
not  only  interesting  from  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  alpine  scenery,  but 
from  the  evidences  it  gives  of  industry  and  perseverance  in  'its  -forma- 
tion ;  a  great  portion  of  it  is  cut  through  the  rocks,  which  rise  to  a  great 
-height  on  either  side  of  it ;  in  other  parts  ikese  rocks  have  been  pierced 
•—one  of  the  tunnels  is  no  less  than  six  hundred  feet  k)ng.  We  reached 
the  hill  below  which  lies  the  valley  of  Glengariffe  just  in  time  to  get  a 
view  of  its  lovely  bay  in  the  last  rays  of  ihe  setting  sun,  and  woodrously 
beautiful  was  tiw  scene— «its  blue  ^watera  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
rich  woods,  and  on  thefonrlh  opening  wide  tovrards  Bantry.    'Ishods 
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corned  with  luxafinit  Tegvlatum  me  from  the  water ;  on  one  of  them 
fltands,  in  white  Teltef»'the  fort  whi«h  was  buUtin  1796  ^toneooive  the 
Fiench  fleot,  whieh  then  mehofed  in  Bantry  Bay. 

Tempted,  the  next  day^  by  the  -fine  *w«im  morning,  my  loye  of  the 
C6i»  and  the  atsmimces  of  the  ipretty  daughter  of  our  kndlady,  that 
BOthiog  eould  be**  more  conTament  than  the  bathing-plaoe  at  Qlen- 
gmffe,''  and  that  it  was  heiself  '*  who  always  providwi  the  dresses,"  I 
sterled  with  this  damsel  for  a  bath.  :8uch  a  walk  fbr<a  bathe  I*have 
Bevnr  had;  for  nearly  half  a  mile  we  scrambled  over  atones  and  through 
Jmbds  of  seaweed,  wet  and  slippery  with  the  leeeding  tide,  aoron  potato- 
psideDS,  along  aand  which  filled  my  shoes  and  wetted  my  ankles,  till  at 
uit  I  reaofaed  the  little  cove  where  the  maiden  who  guided  me  promised 
me  a  '*  nate  little  pkee  to  undress  in."  I  looked  down,  and  aaw  a  £vw 
Mskes  in  front  of  a  ahelving  rook,  with  bmnches  of  trees,  nude  of  leavea, 
scsttered  near  them  on  the  beaeh. 

^fiee  that  now!"  exclaimed  my  guide,  as  I  pointed,  laughing,  to*the 
tmuparent  state  of  my  robing^room.  ^'Sure  and  barrin'  the  wind 
•Ikere  waust  anater  place  in  Ireland;  it's  the  storms  haro  done  this,*mj 
Uy;  but  I'U  go  behind  the  rock,  sure  and  I  wiU." 

I  had  aoaroely  visen  from  my  first  plunge,  wbcn  Ate  'reappeared 
sttiTed  in  a  white  dress  reaching  to  her  feet,  and  with  her  long  golden 
bstr  floatuig  over  her  ahonlders. 

"Ifs  myself  that  can  swim  like  a  fish,"  ahe  cried-;  and,  walking  into 
the  water  till  it  rose  to  her  neck,  she  began  then  to  float 'gTaoefiiily,  want- 
ing but  a  lookingwg^ass  to  make  her  as  pretfy  a  mermaid  as  any  *<<  King 
of  the  Manows"  could  desire  to  gtaee  his  court. 

Rstonmig  to  the  inn,  and  enjoying  the  fresh  fish  from  the  bay  which 
had  been  fried  for  breakout,  I  was  soon  ready  for  the  ear  in  which  we 
-were  to  go  to  the  hamlet  of  BalHngeary,  on  our  way  to  Inchigeela. 
The  road  for  some  miles  from  GlcQgariffe  skirts  the  beautiful  Bay  of 
Bntry ;  after  this  it  has  nothing  in.it  very  much  to 'be  admired  undl  it 
istcfaes  the  Keimaneigh  Pass,  a  narrow  defile  between  high  rugged  olifi, 
flisde  brilliant  by  the  yaried  colours  of  the  mosses  with' which  th^rare  en- 
crested  and  the  shrubs  which  start  in  vichprofusion  from  their  aides ;  along 
ODe  side  of  the  road  is  a  deep  channel,  formed  doubtless  -by  the  -many 
itnams  which,  rushing  down  these  mountain  rocks,  swell  during  the 
winter  season  into  a  river,  and  flow  towards  the  Lee.  At  Ballingeary  the 
horse  and  car  are  changed  before  proceeding  to  Inchigeela,  and  half 
an  hour  is  well  spent  in  yisiting  the  lonely  lake  of  Gougane  Bam,  sacred 
to  the  patron  saint  of  Cork,  St.  Finnbar,  the  ruins  of  whose  hermitage 
atill  stand,  amid  a  grove  of  ash-trees,  on  a  small  island  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  Holy  Lake.  Truly  the  saint  need  not  have  feared  much 
interruption  to  his  meditations  in  this  secluded  spot,  for  ere  Bianconi 
dreamt  of  cars^  or  Stephenson  of  railways,  few  would  have  penetrated 
into  the  gloomy  region  in  which  its  purple  waters  reflect  the  rugged  rocks 
hw  which  they  are  surrounded.  The  river  Lee  has  its  source  from  the 
Gougane  Barra  lake,  and  runs,  at  first  a  bright  tiny  streamlet,  along  the 
read,  gradually  widening  as  it  receives  the  waters  of  its  many  tributaries, 
until,  about  four  miles  from  Inchigeela,  it  expands  into  a  series  of  lovely 
hkesy  to  be  again  confined  to  its  river  proportions,  and  spanned  by  the 
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pictaresqne  iyy-covered  Boyle*8  bridge,  as  it  travels  towards  Cork, 
winding  gracefully  along  the  valley,  and  opening  at  last  into  the  wide 
beautiful  bay  which  bears  the  fieu'-famed  name  of  the  Cove  of  Cork. 
ThiUier  I  must  follow  it,  pasnng  Inchigeela,  its  pretty  bridge  and  pic- 
turesque castle,  its  primitive  hotel  and  most  obliging  waitress,  with  but  a 
short  mention.  The  scenery  gradually  becomes  tamer,  and  though  the 
valleys  are  rich  and  the  vegetation  luxuriant,  the  journey -from  Inchi- 
geela  to  Cork  has  little  of  the  grandeur  of  views  which  had  charmed  us 
so  much  on  the  preceding  days.  Remaining  in  Cork  two  or  three  days, 
admiring  its  fine  quays,  steaming  up  its  beautiful  cove  to  Queenstown, 
and  not  forgetting  a  visit  to  the  filmed  castle  and  groves  of  Blarney,  we 
returned  thence  to  Waterford,  visiting  while  there  Mr.  Malcolmson's 
immense  cotton  works  at  Portlaw,  where  fifiteen  hundred  people  are  em- 
ployed in  making  calico  for  the  South  American  trade,  paying  also  a  visit 
to  the  English  farmer,  Mr.  Joyce,  who  has  been  settled  about  nine 
years  at  Waterford,  and  whose  breed  of  Berkshire  pigs  has  so  improved 
the  Irish  stock  that  the  old  "  rint  payers,''  with  their  long  legs  and  snouts 
and  flat  sides,  are  now  almost  extinct ; — and  climbing  the  steep  crag  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Suir,  on  which  Cromwell  is  said  to  have  seated 
himself  while  his  army  beneath  bombarded  the  unhappy  town  of  Water- 
ford. 

And  here  ended  our  Irish  wanderings,  for  the  steamer  to  Milford 
Ebiven  soon  carried  us  between  the  bright  banks  of  the  Suir,  away 
from  the  *'  green  isle." 

Lord  Brougham,  when  he  closed  the  meetings  of  the  Social  Science  in 
Dublin,  said,  '*  I  hope  to  see  you  all  again.  I  know  nothing  of  Ireland  but 
Dublin,  and  not  all  that  I  have  not  seen  Killamey,  I  have  not  seen  the 
Giant's  Causeway.   I  must  come  again." 

I  think  most  of  those  who  have  seen  these  Irish  scenes  would  echo  his 
lordship's  resolution,  and  *^  oome  again."  At  any  rate,  to  those  who,  like 
him,  have  yet  to  learn  their  beauty,  I  would  say,  **  If  you  wish  for  fine 
scenery,  good  roads,  never-failing  good  nature  and  courtesy,  and — must 
I  add — can  put  up  with  a  little  bad  cooking  and  sometimes  a  large  share 
of  dirt,  go  and  enjoy,  as  soon  as  you  can,  an  autumn's  ramble  amid  the 
*  sunny  scenes  of  Ireland.' " 
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THE  ADYENTTJIUBS  OF  LORN  LORIOT. 
By   Dudley   Costello. 

chapter  zzxix. 

LOYB-MAKING  BT  PBOZT. 

While  waiting  to  hear  the  clatter  of  hones'  feet  announcing  Sir 
William's  departure,  in  pursuance  of  her  advice,  Mrs.  Drakeford  con- 
sidered what  course  she  should  adopt  to  bring  Esther  to  the  state  of 
mind  she  desired. 

Besides  her  natural  disposition  for  intrigue,  Mrs.  Drakeford's  own  in- 
terests were  too  much  at  stake  not  to  dispose  her  to  do  everything  in  her 
power  to  advance  her  friend's  object :  he  had  promised  her  a  good  round 
sum  m  the  event  of  success,  nor  had  earnest-money  or  other  gifts  been 
vantmg  to  stimulate  her  best  endeavours. 

There  was  a  moment  in  Mrs.  Drakeford's  history — after  quitting  the 
seryice  of  Madame  de  la  Roquetaillade— when,  witn  several  qualifications 
for  such  a  cause,  she  had  gone  upon  the  stage;  and  at  one  of  the  trans- 
pontine theatres  the  good  looks  and  audacity  of  Miss  Ellen  Harper  had 
nude  a  certain  sensation.  Circumstances,  however,  arose — not  unusual 
with  sctreiraes  of  her  description — ^which  led  her,  after  a  season  or  two,  to 
relinquish  her  theatrical  pursuits,  and  withdraw,  as  it  were,  into  private 
life;  but  she  still  retained  her  fondness  for  theatrical  demonstration,  and 
employed  it  for  her  purpose  whenever  she  thought  she  could  turn  it  to 
aocouni     An  occasion  for  its  use  presented  itself  now. 

After  compoong  her  features  before  a  pocket  mirror  to  an  aspect  of 
deep  melancholy,  and  summoning  to  her  eyes  the  tears  that  came  at  will, 
the  went  into  the  drawing-room,  and  affecting  not  to  perceive  that  Esther 
was  there,  crossed  over  to  the  opposite  side,  and  throwing  herself  on  a 
lofii,  drew  out  her  handkerchief,  buried  her  face  in  it,  and  began  to  sob 
hittnly. 

In  an  instant  Esther  was  by  her  side. 

^  Mamma  V  she  exclaimed  forgetting  her  doubts  at  the  sight  of  Mrs. 
Brakeford's  apparent  grief,  and  addressing  her  in  the  old  accustomed 
manner,  *<  wha^  for  Heaven's  sake,  is  the  matter?" 

But  the  interesting  sufferer  returned  no  answer:  she  seemed  to  be 
wholly  unconscious  of  Esther's  presence,  and  went  on  sobbing. 

Esther  seized  Mrs.  Drakeford's  disengaged,  listless  hand,  and  repeated 
her  inquiry. 

At  her  touch  Mrs.  Drakeford  started,  uncovered  her  face,  turned  her 
streaming  eyes  on  Esther,  and  saying  in  a  stifled  voice,  *'  You  here  V* 
again  averted  her  head  and  resumed  her  tearful  occupation. 

**  Phiy  tell  me,  mamma,''  said  I^her,  beginning  to  catch  the  infection^ 
''pray  tell  me  what  has  happened ?" 

YOL.  LI.  N 
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^'  Oh  no,  no !"  murmured  Mrs.  Drakeford.  ^'  Tell  you  f  Never, 
never !  It  is  all  over !  Good  God !  That  I  should  have  been  the  in- 
nocent cause !" 

<<  What  is  it  ?"  urged  Esther.  "  Dear  mamma,  speak.  Why  do  you 
say  '  it  is  all  over?*  " 

<'  Sir  \^Illam !"  £untly  articulated  Mrs.  Drakeford. 

Esther  shivered  at  the  name,  and  dropped  Mrs.  Drakeford's  hand. 

*'  He  is  gone !  He  is  gone !"  repeated  the  disconsolate  mamma,  still 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow. 

"  Gone !     Where  ?"  asked  Esther. 

'<  Where  ?"  returned  Mrs.  Drakefiord,  with  sudden  energy,  and  once 
more  revealing  her  excited  countenance.  '^  Into  the  river,  perhaps ! 
Drowned, — poisoned, — Skilled  himself,— somehow !" 

"  Surely,  mamma,''  siid  Esther,  **  you  do  not  kovw  what  you  are 
saying!     Be  more  cona|K>9ed,  and  explain  what  all  this  means." 

<at  means,  Esther,"  replied  M».  Drakeford,  «limly,  ''that  Sir 
William  Cumberland  is  by  this  time  a  corpse !     He  is  a  dead  manl" 

Mn.  Dntkefbrd'slook  *wa880  solemn— ^  had  dxwwn  to  suoceMftilly  on 
iter  neiodxamatic  teoolleotions — that  her  words  mounded  IBce  truth,  a-nd 
Esther  gaaed  tipon  her  in  silent  amd  diftHed  anDasenient. 

**  Deaid !"  she  esDchdnied.  '*  Not  half  an  hour  ago  he  was  alitw,  and 
— to  all  appearances — well,  in  this  apartment  V* 

*^  1  knotw  it  !'*  said  Mrs.  Drakeford,  ^rringtng  her  hands  ;  ^  he  met  me 
as  he  went  oat,  and  then  and  there  imparted  lus  fatal  vedolotion." 

'*  Are  yoo  ssrioos  ?    iBut  vo— it  is  mposnhle  !*' 

''  Esther!"  exidaimed  Mrs.  Drakefoid,  in  lier  best  Meg  MerriKes* 
manner — she  had  played  the  part  with  oonsidenble  approlNUion  at  the 
Cobm'g-— ''  if  ever  a  man  said  what  he  meant,  that  man  was  1^  Wil- 
liam Cumberland.  Statvary  mnrble  wasn't  whiter  than  his  hnoe  wh'de 
he  was  speaking.  'I  am  going  to  my  accoant!'  was  the  words  he 
uttered ;  <  yen  will  never  see  me  idm  again,  Mrs.  D.*  At  heariiiig 
him  my  breath  quite  lelb  my  body,  «nd  you  might  have  knodred  m 
down  with  a  ifeadier,  I  was  so  overoome.  *  Y«b  I'  he  went  on,  *  alive 
affain  you  will  never  see  me— miiess'-HUid  he  dropped  ins  ^raioe  to  a 
whisper — *  unless  she  osasents  to  be  mine.  I  have  made  my  "w^  in  her 
favepur — but  Aat's  nodiing— -she'll  only  kn9W  it  when  I*m  gone !  Living, 
I  offered  her  all  I  >had  in  ihe  "world,  but  she  soorned  and  trampied  upon 
me;  dead,  she  shall  have  all  my  property,  and  then' — such  an  awftd  look 
as  he  give  me — '  then,  she  may  dsxioe  above  my  grave !'  You  it  was, 
BsNber,  he  was  alluding  to ;  and,  oh,  how  his  mlkigs  must  fawe  been 
«ioerated  to  make  use  of  such  an  eKpmsion!  He  said  no  move,  bitt 
squeezing  my  hand  violently,  and  stnlang  his  *eDiin  forehead,  vashed 
wildly  from  my  presence,  and  where  he  has  gone  to,  or  what  lie  means 
to  do  with  himself,  the  eorooer  cndy  "oan  tell !  I  fear  the  viery  worst,  for 
1  know  his  pistols  are  fldways  leaded." 

'^  K  what  you  tell  me  is  true,"  said  Esther,  in  a  much  calmer  <loiie  than 
Mrs.  Diakeford  eapeeted,  "Sir  WiUkmmnist  be  nwd,  for  so  one  in  hia 
aeases  eould  act  so  strangely  without  Acmse." 

*<  Without  caase  1"  repeated  Met.  Drakeford.    **  Intevrogale  yeur  eim 
s,  Esther,  and  Aen  say  if  iheie  was  aDtoause.    fie  fofea  yoa  to 
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distmctioDi  Esther ! — idolises  you,  ia  fact— and  your  ooaduct  hat  <irt¥eii 
him  to  the  rerge  of  insaEnity." 

"My  o^nacienoa,''  said  Esther,  still  aaoro  coldly,  '^aoouses  me  of 
Dodiiag.  if,  as  I  said  he&N^  Sir  William  did  make  these  fiokat  de- 
monstrations, the  effect  of  my  conduct  most  have  operated  vezy  suddenly 
opsii  him  1  That  he  had  heen  addiessiog  me  on  a  subject  which  was 
distBstefiil  to  me,  I  do  aot  deny ;  but,  unlen  I  am  altogether  deoei¥ed,  he 
praserred  qute  as  much  presence  of  miad  as  myself  when  he  lieard  my 
leply." 

**I  can  quite  understand  your  presence  of  nund,''  said  Mrs.  Drakefiwd, 
\fa&ag  her  temper.  "  I  really  beUev«,  Esther,  ihat  yon  have  no  mora 
heart  than  a  flint !  Here,  at  tins  instant,  the  best  friend  you  have  in  the 
vorid,  him  that  wouU  niake  a  lady  of  yim  for  lile,  may  be  laying  dead 
in  aditeh  with  his  brains  blown  out,  and  yon  never  to  moi^e  a  muscle !  I 
Hd  think  you^d  have  shown  more  feeling  i" 

'^  I  reserve  my  emotions  for  realities,"  returned  Esther.  ^  In  the  pre- 
sent instance,  I  see  no  occasion  for  their  display." 

"Do  yon  mean  to  say,"  cried  Mrs.  Dmkeford,  angrily,  *^that  you 
doubt  my  woed  ?" 

**  There  are  seme  cases,"  said  Esther,  "  m  which  probaUlity  outweighs 
Msertion.  This  is  one  of  them.  If  von  have  not  invented  the  scene  you 
desofted,  Sir  William  must  have  been  trying  to  fiighten  you,  and  is 
slaofifc  as  good  a  comedian  as  yourself." 

Mia  Dmkcjford  looked  steadily  at  Esther  for  some  moments,  uncertain 
wJuU  coarse  to  pnrsne.  lliat  Eiriiier  saw  through  her  artiioe  (Mrs., 
Diakefbid's  Aental  remark  was  "  u^  to  her  dodge")  was  quite  dear;  but 
vbether  she  should  resent  the  discovery  and  carry  matters  with  a  high 
kaod,  or  turn  it  all  off  as  a  joke,  became  a  question.  Of  the  two  alter- 
natives she  finally  chose  the  latter,  and  burnt  into  a  violent  fit  of 
hnghter. 

"  Well !"  she  said,  ^  yoa  are  a  deep  one !  You've  found  roe  out,  have 
you  ?     I'll  kiss  you  for  it !     I  do  like  dmremess !" 

Mrs.  Drakeford  accompanied  the  word  with  the  action,  and  strained 
the  rehiotant  Esther  in  her  embrace. 

When  her  explosive  afiboticm  had  subeided,  Mrs.  Drakeford  put  on  an 
sir  ef  aflfoeted  gravity. 

^Gome,  now,  Es^,"  she  said,  '^oonfess  you've  been  too  hard  upon 
him.  ThoQg^  it  ain^t  quite  tme  afcoot  his  making  away  mtk  himself,  I 
pUge  you  my  honour  I  never  saw  a  man  so  cut  up  in  my  life  I  Why, 
aow,^'  die  went  ca,  in  a  coaidng  tone,  **  what  can  you  have  to  say  against 
Sir  Waiam  ?     What  did  yon  do  to  put  fahnin  such  a  way?" 

^  OiAy  that  upon  the  sabpect  he  spoke  of  we  entertained  entirely  op- 
psHie  views. 

**  And  why  '  opposite  views,*  Esty?  Ain't  he  handsome,  and  rich,  a 
man  of  rank,  and  every  think  a  woman  can  desire?" 

^He  may  be  all  yon  say,  and  mose,  hot  Sir  William  Cnmberland  is 
ahnost  the  last  penon  I  shonld  think  of  for  a  Jmsband." 

Mrs.  Drakeford  could  not  suppress  a  slight  cough,  the  meaning  of  which 
was — if  Esther  could  have  understood  it — you  need  not  trouble  yourself 
much  on  that  score.  What  she  said,  however,  had  no  relation  to  this 
meaning. 

n2 
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**  Toa  astoimh  me,  Esty !  Not  marry  Sir  William!  If  I  was  nngle 
and  twenty  yean  younger,  see  if  Fd  refuse  bim." 

*'  I  am  sorry  the  opportunity  is  wanting,"  said  Esther.  ^'  But,  as  you 
have  asked  me  sevend  questions,  let  me  put  one  to  yon !  Why  do  yon 
take  all  this  pains  on  his  account  ?" 

**  Because  I  want  to  see  you  well  married,"  replied  Mrs.  Dmkeferd, 
unblushingly,  ^  that's  the  naked  truth,  my  dear !  It's  not  one  gnri  in 
fire  hundred  eter  gets  such  a  chance  as  youVe  got  Only  think !  There's 
a  house  in  town,  a  lovely  place  in  Lincolnshire,  this  cottage — a  perfect 
gem — horses,  carnages,  fine  dresses,  jewels,  opera-boxes,  eyery  amuse- 
ment you  can  wish  for,  and  all  to  be  liad  for  the  trouble  of  opening  your 
pretty  mouth  and  saving  one  little  word." 

"  A  word,"  said  Esther,  "  which  I  shall  never  utter.  It  is  quite  use- 
less," she  added,  seeing  Mrs.  Drakeferd  about  to  speak,  '^  to  press  me  on 
the  subject;  my  determination  is  made,  and  you  will  nnd  it  un- 
changeable." 

With  these  words  she  rose  and  left  the  room. 

Mrs.  Drakeford  followed  Esther  with  her  eyes  till  she  disappeared ; 
then,  throwing  herself  back  in  her  chair,  she  mused  for  a  while. 

"  Esty's  an  obstinate  little  devil !"  at  length  she  said ;  <<  when  once  she 
gets  a  thing  into  her  head,  nothing  in  the  way  of  force  can  turn  her.  Of 
course  I  shan't  try  that ;  but  I  mustn't,  by  no  manner  of  means,  give  in 
to  her.  A  thousand  pounds  for  her  consent  is  worth  tryine  for — and 
I'll  earn  it — somehow.  I  needn't  be  over-particular  as  to  tiie  means, 
if  I'm  only  suceessfol.  They  say  constant  dropping  wears  out  the  stone. 
Tou  must  be  talked  into  it,  Miss,  pleasantly,  by  me !  He  had  better 
keep  out  of  the  way  for  a  time.  I  will  write  and  tell  him  so.  Lord ! 
Lord !  What  fools  there  are  in  the  world !  A  man  with  ten  thousand 
a  year  to  go  a  begging !" 

Her  soliloquy  ended,  Mrs.  Drakeford  drew  a  writing-table  near,  and 
with  sundry  contortions  of  visage — common  to  those  who  are  no  great 
scribes— contrived  to  pen  the  following  elegant  epistie : 

*<yilet  Bank,  Twitnam. 
'<  Deab  Sib  Wm. — This  will  Be  a  Tuffer  Jobb  than  i  Thougt  for  when 
i  first  Took  it  in  Hand  she  turns  quite  a  Deff  Year  to  all  i  say  and  caunt 
be  perswadded  to  her  own  Good  but  newer  say  Dy  is  my  moto,  and  take 
my  Word  for  it  ile  Bring  her  Round  before  ive  Done  onely  you  must 
make  yourself  Scars  for  a  weak  or  so  and  Leave  her  entirely  to  Me  gurls 
admire  Jennerosity,  and  if  you  was  to  send  her  a  Pretty  Little  Caddow 
and  Just  for  the  Look  of  the  Thing  One  for  me  Two  that  i  think  would 
Go  a  Grate  Way  to  Move  her  i  Wish  i  could  send  her  Love  but  All  in 
Good  Time  Sir  Wm.  and  so  Bon  Swor  and  Orevor  as  the  French  say 
Yours  N.  D." 

Having  the  Court  Quide  before  her,  Mrs.  Drakeford  spelt  the  address 
properly,  and  then  sent  her  communication  to  the  post. 
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Sir  Williak  proved  wax  in  the  hands  of  Mn.  Drakefoid,  implicitly 
ibllowiog  her  advioe,  and  no  effort  was  wantbg  on  her  part  to  propitiate 
Eskher  in  his  fi&Tour.  She  relied  a  eood  deal  on  her  powers  of  persuasiony 
bat  still  more  on  the  ''  little  oaddow,"  which  amved  as  tney  Sat  at 
breakfiut  on  the  fourth  day  after  Sir  William's  departure. 

^  Well,  if  ever !"  she  excUmed,  as  she  read  the  little  note  which 
aooompanied  the  package.  *^  I  dreamt  last  night,  Esty,  that  you  and 
me  was  in  such  luck,  and  blest  if  it  ain't  come  true  I  Look  here,  Esty, 
tbese  are  for  us !  Oh  Lord,  how  I  do  love  the  smell  of  them  Rusher 
leather  cases,  specially  when  they've  somethink  inside.  See,  Estvl 
two  such  magnificent  bracelets !  Snakes  with  carbuncle  heads  and  di- 
mond  eyes!  I  am  fond  of  snakes — ^made  of  gold  and  precious  stones. 
Ain't  he  a  dear  creature  ?" 

*<  Whom  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Esther. 

"Who?"  returned  Mrs.  Drakeford.  "Why,  Sir  William,  to  be 
sure!  Hear  what  he  says:  'Begs  Mrs.  Drakeford  and  her  charm- 
ing danghter' — ^that's  you,  you  Imow,  Esty — '  will  do  him  the  great 
kiodneas  to  accept  the  accompanying  trtning  marks  of  his  regard.' 
--Hov  much  the  gentleman !  Trifling,  indeed !  I'll  be  bound  they 
didn't  cost  less  than  fifty  guineas  apiece.  Now,  which  of  the  two  will 
joo  have  ?  There's  not  a  pin  to  choose  between  'em.  Take  your  choice 
—I  shan't  be  jealous." 

*^  If  there  were  any  difference,"  said  Esther,  ''  I  should  not  excite 
yonr  jealousy.     I  mean  to  accept  neither." 

"Not  accept,  Esty !"  cried  Mrs.  Drakeford,  in  perfect  consternation. 
**  Ton  couldn't  be  so  rude  as  to  reftise !" 

"  Rude  or  not,"  returned  Esther,  *^  I  must  repeat  my  refusal.  More ; 
I  can  accept  no  presents  from  Sir  William  Cumberland."  She  rose  as 
^  spoke,  went  to  her  work-box  which  stood  near,  and  returning,  added: 
*^Toa  recollect  the  first  time  I  saw  him  he  pressed  on  me  this  ring.  I 
have  never  worn  it,  and  I  must  beg  of  you  to  give  it  back  to  him." 

So  saying,  she  laid  the  ring  on  the  table. 

'*  Upon  my  word,  Esty,"  said  Mrs.  Drakeford,  *^  yoa  surprise  me  I 
Whatever  can  you  be  made  of?" 

^  Not  of  the  stuff  you  suppose.  Both  yourself  and  Sir  William  Cum- 
herland  are  very  greatly  mistaken  if  you  think  I  am  to  be  won  by  things 
like  these." 

"  Nonsense,  Esty!  you  can't  be  serious.  Look  at  'em  again.  They're 
enough  to  make  any  one's  mouth  water.  Give  that  rpg  back !  Not  if 
I  know  it!  What  you've  once  took  you  must  keep.  And  as  to  the 
bnceletl  Come  now,  Esty,  don't  be  a  fool !  Why,  if  Sir  William  was 
your  own  father  he  couldn't  be  kinder.  Lord,  Esty,  this  is  nothing  to 
what  he'U  do  for  you  if  you'll  only  let  him.  He's  out-and-out  the  most 
>I^endid-minded  man  I  ever  come  across !" 

Mrs.  Drakeford's  eulogium  was  suddenly  interrupted  at  this  point  by 
Ae  entrance  of  a  footman  with  a  letter. 
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^'fij  the  day-post,  ma'am/'  he  said,  as  Mrs.  Drakeford  took  it 
from  die  salver;  and  if  you  please,  ma'am,  there's  a  person  wishes  to 
see  you." 

"  To  see  me !"  echoed  Mrs.  Drakefard,  somewhat  in  alarm,  fearing 
the  avatar  of  him  whose  name  she  hore.     *^  What  kind  of  person?" 

'^  I  dboidd  say  Aat  he  werfr  foreign,  ma'ten,'*  replied  the  footman ; 
^leastways  which  he  is  tall  and  sailer  wi&  a  heovd  and  talks  in  a 
F^enehiMd  sort  or  way. 

^  Show  him  iatc^  th*  libery,"  said  Mrs.  Drakeford,  quickly,  ^^  and  saj 
I  will  come  direody.  Thia  n  &e  Doetor's  haBd,*^  sM  eontinuodt  tHm- 
ing  to  Esther  as  she  hroke  the  seed.  ^^€Mi  yes !  sore  enough ;  but 
what^s  ibis  msidis?  A  letter  for  yo«,  Esty!  Mercy,  what  a  copper* 
plai»  ooffespondent !  Who  can  it  lie  from  ?  But  stay,  I  see  the  I>octor 
says  he  had  it  from  that  gnrl,  Sandi.  What  took  her  to  him»  I  wonder! 
Mf^B— m'm — ^wsges,'  indeed—'  lost  her  clothes  in  the  fire'— stuff  and 
nmisense  f    i  can't  stay  to  read  it  now— there  !'* 

Tossing  Esther's  letter  to  her,  she  cnmipled  up  her  own,  and  hastify 
left  the  room. 

For  Esther  to  receive  a  letter  was  somethiBg  very- rare.  She,  too^ 
wondered  where  it  eame  from,  and  panscd  to  constder,  as  people  always 
do  when  a  strange  superscription  meets  their  eye. 

"That  poor  nrl,'^  she  said,  ^oould  never  write  so  well  as  this! 
Bendes,  what  had  she  to  write  about?  It  can't  be  frtmi  her.  And  yet^ 
who  ehe?  For  I  know  nobedy.  *•  To  Miss  Brakefoxd.'  For  me,  cer«- 
tainhr.  I  have  no  other  name.  What  nonsense  to  speculate,  when  I  can 
m&Btj  my  curiosity  at  once." 

Satisfy  your  curiosity,  Esther  P  Every  line  there  will  zaise  it.  Some- 
Aing  more^  too,  than  curiosity,  or  why  that  deepenine  glow  ?  Let  us 
read  it  with  vou,  and  learn  the  reason  why  your  eyes  ml  with  tears  and 
your  coloor  changes  so-  quickly ! 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Drakeford," — ^the  letter  begaU) — ^^'for 
taking  tm  ^rty  of  writing  to  you,  but  if  I  were  to  be*  sent  away  with- 
out seeing  you  again,  yon  might  think  I  had  been  doing  wroag* — as  they 
accuse  me  of— which  I  assureyou  is  not  true ;  and  that  I  never  could 
bear.  A  hmidred  deaths  would  be  nothing  to  it.  I  know  I  anr  quite 
alone  in  the  worid,  and  have  no  rig^t  to  expect  anybody  to  care  what 
becomes  of  me,  but  I  never,  never  can  forget  that  you  were  kind  to  me 
from  Aevery  first  It  was  not  my  fault,  Miss  Draleeferd,  that  I  did  not 
come  back  again  the  afternoon  I  saw  you  lasrt  There  ia  nothing  you  could 
ask  of  me  t&t  I  would  not  do,  and  lay  down  my  Mfe  to  perform  it,  only 
that  was  quite  out  of  my  power.  I  must  tell  you  Ihe  truth,  ])fiss  Drake- 
ford* I  was  arrested  on  a  false  charge,  and  put  into  prison,  where  I  am 
now,  and  indsss  my  innocence  is  proved  to-merrow,  I  shall  be  tried  and 
convicted,  and  ihegu  there  wHi  be  an  end  of  me  altogether,  for  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  hold  up  my  head  again ;  though  I  ought  not  to  mind, '  being 
innoeent  of  what  they  lay  to  my  charge^  fw  St.  Paul  himself  suftred  'as 
an  evil-doer,  even  unto  lx>nds,'  as  I  have  just  been  reading.  I  have  seoie* 
thing  to  mjy  Miss  Drakdbrd,  if  you  will  let  me.  Should  it  be  my  mis- 
fortune to  be  condemned,  pray  do  not  believe  that  I  am  guilty.  The  only 
wrong  thmg  I  know  of  myseu  is  something  I  have  not  courage  to  utter. 
It  is  not  any  act  of  mine,  hke  theft  or  falsehood,  bat — but— what  I  cannot 
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initeaiidoiigiiliiDfetot]iiiik.of;.  andyet  I  do  tUnk  q£  it  •reiy  i 
of  tfae  dv^y  and  drmm  of  it  wlttft  I  an  not  ndringw  Ymu  tnrpjnnvu^ 
IGttlhsKflfcvdyisalllaeak^IdanaotaikfbriBDca;  aodToaarasag^ood, 
fokind^flo  baantifbl,thatpediafa]^aiot2lfagiveiBftl  Oii^  mhaifc  a  hi^* 
piDess  it  would  be  if  I  could  only  hear  your  voice  again!  Singiiig  or 
speaking,  its  tone  was  always  the  same  in  my  ears — a  sound  that  made 
me  feel  as  if  I  was  in  heayen !  The.  thonght  that  I  never  may  hear  it, 
serer  see  you  more,  Miss  Drakeford,  is  t£e  greatest  pain  I  have  ever 
known — ^next  to  that  of  losing  your  esteem ;  for  you  would  not  have 
ipokeii  to  or  smiled  oa>  me  if  you  had  not  tkot^t  ae  konest  and  trae— 
I  meta  with  nothing  really  bad  abont  ma.  I  must  close  ikk  letten  Mies 
—Esther— oh»  pardon  me  for  writing  your  sweet  naoM— though  I  shookl 
aeferksvttoff  ^I  had  nq^  own  way,  so  dear  to  ma  it ia to  fiuusy you  will 
read  what  I  write.  Aji<£  yet,  God  Imows  i£  it  wall  eier  leaekyoo.  Stilly 
koping  that  it  may,  witL  every  wish  for  your  h^piness,  here  and  here- 


aner,  and  that  noonog  on  asatb  nuf  ever  cause  you  a  momflnf  s  sonovj 
I  remain,  dear  Miss  Esther^'  (the  '*  Miss"  had  been  blotted  oot^  bcik  re- 
vntten),  ^^yoor  hanable  senant, 

<<LoitN  Lobkmd/' 

""Pbor  leUowT  sighad  Esther.  <'I  do  belasya  in.  your  hoaes^Mii 
tnilh^  whaterer  the  nature  of  the  aocusatiott  agaanat  pon.  Poor  Lovn ! 
I  believe,  too" — and  again  she  s^ed— ^'^in  that  which  you.  daae-  not 
sevaaL  Heaifen  help,  you  in  your  trouble  and  ma  in  vanm,  for  what  is 
there  in  store  for  eithet  of  us  but  a  lifo  o€  psia  aad  masary  !     What  evil 

I  can 


has  really  beMen  him,  he  does  not  say.  1  can  guess,,  raoogh,  i  ^ 
vhossmstnaneBtaiatyithasdianced.  The  hMtpenoft  I  smr  him  with— 
ke,  in  fact,  who  akme  had  anthority  oyer  him^— was  the*  muiLwthov  if  I 
mistake  mit,  is  now  here*— not  too  weleome  a  yisitmc^  I  imagine,  to  tUa 
Y«>al,  artful  Mrs.  Drakeford!  ' Qmte  aloaa in  the laarid !'  Tes,.Lona! 
We  aie  both  alone  in  th»  worid,  and  neither  can  help,  the  other*    But  he 


cannot  be  altogether  without  friends,  or  how^  AoM  fan  hare  contrived  to 
and  me  tUa  letter  ?  He  must  have  seen  the  perioai  whctookit  to  the 
Boctor ; — ^yet  such  a  messenger !  Mrs.  Drakeford  said  scanafthing  about 
^afiie'  and  'daime  for  wages.'  There  is  a  mysteij  ia  it  all  which  I 
cannot  comprehend!" 

As  she  spoke,  her  eyes  fell  on  the  omamants  that  were  still  lying  on  the 
table,  and  beaide  thase  Sir  WiUbuna's  opea  note,  whii^  in  her  hurry,  Mra. 
Drakeford  had  left  behind  her.  To  read  anodier  peison's  letter,  let  the 
eoDtents  be  what  they  might,  was  uttariy  foreign  to.  her  disposition ;  but 
her  aight  was  so  quick  thot  a  single  unintentional  glance  sdfieed  to  take 
in  a  postscript  of  three  lines  which  Mrs.  Drakefoid  had  kept  to  hemelf. 
Those  three  lines  confirmed  Esther's  hal6*foanad  suspiciona.  She  saw  by 
them  not  only  that  Sir  William  was  acting  aecoiding  to  Mra  Drakefcrd's 
diractions^  but  how  deeply  Mrs.  Draksford  henelf  was  interested  in  the 
rsault  of  her  scheme.  Twice  as  much  as  he  had  akeady  promised  was  to 
ke  his  fiuthfol  ally's  reward. 

There  could  be  no  miatake  now!  It  was  plain,  even  to  Esther'a  inn»» 
cence,  that  she  was  bought  and  sold.  Her  determination  was  taken  at 
onoe.  Hastily  ascending  to  her  room,  she  put  on  her  bonnet  and  cloak, 
gathered  togedier  a  fow  necessary  things  in  a  small  bag^,  which  she  care- 
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fully  concealed  beneath  her  dress,  and,  hanyinff  down  stairs,  crossed  the 
garden  to  a  private  door  opening  into  a  lane  mi  ran  down  to  the  feriTy 
and  the  ferryman  being  luckily  at  his  post,  she  entered  the  boat,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  river  was  between  her  and  the  treacherous  woman  from 
whom  she  fled. 

CHAPTER  XLI. 
DIVIDE  XT  IMPEEA. 

As  Mrs.  Drakeford  rightly  imagined,  her  visitor  was  Bastide ;  but 
prepared  as  she  was  to  meet  him,  she  could  not  altogether  suppress  a 
manifestation  of  surprise. 

<<  Who  ever  thought  of  seeing  you !''  she  said,  as  he  turned  from  a 
picture  he  was  looking  at  when  he  heard  her  voice. 

**  Not  you,  I  dare  say,"  was  his  reply.  "  Doubtless  it  is  an  unex- 
pected happiness.  I  hope  your  aunts  are  both  quite  well !  They  have  a 
pretty  place  here." 

'*  Veiy!"  said  Mrs.  Drakeford,  collecting  her  thoughts  for  an  en- 
counter. 

'^  Is  that,"  asked  Bastide,  pointing  to  the  picture  which  had  occupied 
him-^'^  is  tjiat  Ithe  portrait  of  your  uncle  ?  I  think  I  perceive  a  &mily 
likeness.  At  ail  events,  there  is  one  point  of  resembhinoe :  he  is  a  hand- 
some man,  and  you  are  a  handsome  woman." 

"  Tell  me  something  new,"  said  Mrs.  Drakeford,  annoyed  at  Bastide's 
bantering  tone,  and  impatient  to  learn  what  brought  him  there.  ^'  I've 
heard  that  before." 

**  About  your  beauty,  yes !  Many  times— as  you  deserved.  But  the 
oomparison,  at  least,  is  new.  And  una  uncle  of  yours,  Uke  lus  respect- 
able asters,  your  aunts,  is  as  good,  no  doubt,  as  he  is  handsome.  What 
a  pleasure  to  have  such  interesting  relations  I" 

*^  I  wish  you'd  leave  my  relations  alone,"  said  Mrs.  Drakeford,  still 
more  annoyed  by  his  persiflage, 

"  Willingly,"  returned  bastide.  "  People  who  have  no  existence  are. 
of  no  consequence  to  either  you  or  me." 

**  What  tne  deuce  are  you  driving  at?**  said  Mrs.  Drakeford,  flbging 
herself  into  a  chair.     "  Can't  you  speak  out  P" 

'^  I  was  afraid  to  disturb  your  nerves,"  replied  Bastide,  taking  a  seat 
also.     <*  It  is  not  advisable,  with  a  fine  lady,  to  be  too  precipitate." 

''  Ain't  it?"  observed  Mrs.  Drakeford,  sulkily. 

^<  No !"  said  Bastide,  in  the  same  quiet  manner.  *'  To  say  all  one 
knows  at  once,  is  a  very  indifferent  kind  of  game.  Tres  mauvais  jeu, 
mon  amie,  je  t'assure !" 

*^  Gambting's  always  uppermost  b  your  mind,"  retorted  Mrs.  Drake- 
ford, trying  to  turn  the  conversation  by  an  accusation. 

"  Not  always,"  answered  Bastide ;  "  or,  if  so,  it  is  because  ^mbling — 
or  cheating,  if  you  like  that  better— is  everybody's  occupation.  Now, 
my  dear  Mistress  Nelly,  acknowledge  at  once — to  save  me  the  pain  of 
converting  you — ^that  you  have  been  cheating  me." 

« In  what  way  ?"  said  Mrs.  Drakeford,  hardily. 

"  Oh !  you  oblige  me  to  speak  p  Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  listen.  When 
I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  the  day  before  you  left  London,  you 
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said  yoa  coald  not  receive  me  in  the  country.     Those  pious,  amiable 

womeD,  your  aunts,  had  so  great  a  horror  of  foreigners — your  words,  if  I 

remember  rightly,  were  to  that  efiect— 4hat  a  visit  from  me  was  impos- 

sUe;  aod  that  I  mieht  not  offend  them  by  my  presence,  you  would  not 

ereo  giro  me  your  address.*' 
''Well,  what  does  it  all  signify  P"  interrupted  Mrs.  Drakeford.     "  I 

wisn't  bound  to  tell  you  where  I  was  going  to.     Besides,  how  do  you 

bnr  what  I  said  wasn't  true  ?* 
"Because,  in  the  first  place,  Nelly — and  you  must  not  be  offended  with 

wliatlsay — ^you  never  speak  the  truth;  and  in  the  next,  because  this 

iiOQse  belongs  to  Sir  Wilham  Cumberland." 
At  this  open  mention  of  her  host's  name,  Mrs.  Drakeford  began  to 

feel  uncomfortable;  nevertheless,  she  did  not  lose  countenance,  but  deter- 

auned  to  brazen  it  out 
''What's  the  odds?"  she  said.     '<Sir  William  is  a  Mend  of  mine. 

Tbere's  no  hann  in  that,  I  suppose?" 
"None  in   the  world.     If  Drakeford  don't  mind,  it's   nothing  to 

me.  You  are  welcome  to  intrigue  on  your  own  account  as  much  as  you 

please." 
"Thankee,  for  your  good  opinion,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  toss  of  her 

head. 
"But,"  continued  fiastide,  speaking  very  deliberately,  **  that  b  not  the 

wide  question." 
"What  is,  then,  for  goodness'  sake  ?"  exclaimed  his  impatient  auditor. 
"I  will  tell  you,  for  your  sake  and  mine,  neither  of  which,  perhaps, 
have  much  to  do  with  goodness.     Another  person,  besides  yourself,  is 
i&ted  by  this  move  of  yours." 

"Indeed !" 

"Yes!  One  in  whom  I  take  some  interest.  There  is,  I  believe, 
ajouDg  lady  under  your  care,  who  passes  for  your  daughter-^—" 

'» Passes!     WeUl" 

"  This  young  lady  is  both  beautiful  and  accomplished.  A  finer  girl  b 
not,  perhaps,  to  be  met  with.  She  is  of  marnM^able  age,  but — somehow 
or  other— we  don't  want  to  get  a  husband  for  her,  and  yet  we  wish  to  see 
W— what  shall  we  call  it? — established.  It  so  happens — stay,  stay, 
im\  interrupt  me — ^it  so  happens  that  we  have  a  very  rich  friend — an 
clderiy  Baronet,  we  will  suppose — ^who  lives  en  gar^<m,  is  bewitched  by 
our  Toung  lady's  pretty  face,  and  would  give  any  money  to  be  on  a  certain 
Mmg  with  her.  We  accept  an  invitation,  in  consequence,  to  his  charm- 
inglj  secluded  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  every  opportunity 
wg  offered— the  rest  follows.  Our  friend  the  Baronet  is  made  happy, 
nmebody  is  sacrificed,  and  we  fill  our  pockets.  What  does  Mrs.  Drake- 
ford say  to  this  nice  little  arrangement  ?" 

''I  say !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Drakeford,  in  a  fury,  <'  that  none  but  a  bad 
lot  Eke  yourself  could  have  conceived  such  a  piece  of  wickedness !" 

^Except  the  equally  bad  lot,"  returned  Bastide,  coolly,  ''who  has 
sctuaily  carried  that  piece  of  wickedness  into  execution.  Bah,  my  dear 
Nelly !  do  you  imagine  that  my  sketch  is  based  upon  mere  conjecture  ? 
Knowing  you  so  well  as  I  do,  I  might,  it  is  true,  have  guessed  that  this 
was  exactly  the  course  you  would  pursue;  but  it  so  happens  that  I  am 
thle  to  rest  my  case  upon  something  even  more  solid  than  my  own  con- 
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jectami.  Yfhmi  oonfoderatos  talk  over  their  plans  ia  die  open  nar,  they 
ought  to  MflcifiBibec  llioproiRerb  tb«t  walla  have  eaok.  I  w^  keep  yos  iia 
sa^nse  no  longer.  This  conmrewatian  about  Esther,  between  you  aoad 
Sir  Williaia  Comheslaiid^  beneadii  Ae  tree  in  tbe  garden  yonder^  waa^ 
eyerj  syllable  of  it,  overheard  by  me.  I  was  out  oatbo  river  that  dajr 
with  my  friend  Coapendettx ;  was  unexpeetadly  delighted  at  heanng  your 
efaarmtng  Toiee — bow  coald  I  aislake  it  ? — availed  myaelf  o£  the  higk 
bank  to  moor  my  boat,  and  of  the  thick  shmbbery  to  approaeh.  you  closelj- 
— as  cbaely  ahnost  aa  at  the  pnasent  momen*)— and  in  i^at  position  I 
aofaiffed  as  much  information  on  the-  sabjeot  of  your  agieeable  enireimm 
as  it  was  in  the  power  of  either  of  you  to  convey.  These  are  the  plain 
fets,  my  dear  NeUy,  and  I  hope  now^  yon're  satisfied  that— <  bad  lot'  as 
yeu  call  me— I  have  not  mnply  been  drawing  upon  my  imagtnatbn." 

Mrs.  Drakeford  was  natundly  gifted  with  more  harcniood  than  moat 
people,  but  this  expae  overwhehned  evea  her.  Denial  was  useless,  and 
not  knowing  what  to  say  unless  she-  had  recouise  to  it^  she  remained 
silent,  while  Bastida  vrant  on : 

''  Of  Qomae  it  ia  aoti  my  intention  to  repioaoh  yon  finr  trying  to  make 
a  purse  imknown  to  your  old  camarade^  or  for  tnrowing  him  over  witlt 
£ather.  SuA  litde  events  are  o£  every-day  occurrence,  and  w«  must  all 
expect  them.  No  I  I  came  here  for  a  very  difTerent  purpose.  Philosopher 
and  reflection  have  cowinoed  me  that  it  wiU  be  wiser  to  forgive  your 
bad  faith  in  both  these  matters,  remembering  it  only  to  my  own  advan- 
tage. Yonr  Sbr  Wfliiam  ia  weicoma  to  £sther,  but  I  must  share  your 
profits!" 

'*  I  tkai^liib  as  mudi,"  said  Mrs.  Drakaford,  with  a  long-drawn  breath. 
^'  But  you  are  reckoning  without  your  host.  I  hasre  reoeived  nothing  yet 
but  promises." 

^'I  cannot  aweac  to  the  contrary/'  replied  Bastide,  *^bot  I  have  no 
difficulty  in  sayings  my  dear  Nelly,  that  I  don't  believe  yon.  You  are 
not  exactly  the  sort  of  woman  to  be  paid  off  in  that  coin.  Reeelieet,  you 
are  talkiojg  to  nw;.  and  whttb  I  am,  or  can  be,  I  believe  you  have  a 
tolerable  notkm." 

<'  If  I  give  yon  fi%  naond,  will  yon  be  satisfied?" 

^^Nol  My^  knawledga  of  tiiis  aflUr  is  worth  a  eood  deal  more. 
Whatf s  to  hinder  me  froui  spoiling  your  game  at  once  r  A  word  front 
my  lips  and  the  whole  thing  is  blown.  Think  again,  NeUy,  and  open 
yonr  montk  a  little  widar." 

^'  A  hnadoed,  then?  I  declare  to  you,  if  I  was  never  to  speak  agwn^ 
if s  every  fartbkig  Tva  got!" 

^  Well,  I  won't  be  too  hand  upon  you*  Give  me  diat,  and  we'll  be  aa 
good  fidends  aa  ever." 

Reluctantly  Mrs.  Drakeford  todc  out  her  poKte*wiormaie.  There, 
within  its  fold%  nsitled  a  cnsp  bit  of  paper,  magically  marked  by  the 
Bank  of  England^  whidi  had  once  been  die  property  of  Sir  WUliam 
Cumberland,  and  was  now  hen : — to  be  hers,  alas^  no  longer ! 

^  I  didn't  expect  it  of  yon^"  she  said,  whimpering,  as  she  handed  over 
Aa  money. 

^*  Nobody  knows  what  to  expect  in  this  world,"  returned  Bastide,  ex- 
amining the  note  to  make  sore  that  Ins  expectations  were  not  disappointed. 
Finding  all  light,  he  resumed)  with  a  smiling  anr : 
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'^  And  BOW  Ais  liMk  buabeM  it  settled^  ptdiape  yoo'd  like  ta  heu  my 

""Yoa  kM>w  aboDt  Nundbtr  INjm  ?" 

''Oh,  I  nw  tiiBfc  ia  die  pweiB.    A  legdar  ftn-9p.'' 

'^Toa  MULj  well  aa^  m.    A  flwreHip  witk  a  rengeapae  l'" 

""Whatdo  jwnBaaaP* 

"^The  Fira^-effioe  wo^t  stand  k,  sod  Dnriarfard'e  liUIy  to  come  to 

''Toadea'issyn!     VrheMislia?'' 

''  ffidiog.     I  left  him  «b  Coojp^e  lert  night" 

*<  The  s^est  place  for  him.  Nohody  would  think  of  looking  for  him 
utere!'* 

"Or  here/' 

''  Here !     I  wouldn't  have  him  here  fox  ail  the  world." 

'*  Of  course  not.    That  would  be  dangerous  for  you.** 

^  For  me  P  It's  no  affair  of  mine.  They  cant  bring  anything  home 
t»mew    I  waaootof  tihe  wa^^yottkBOTr." 

^^Yefytraa^  Bat  these  Fire-off oe  people  hs7»  stEaage  ideas.  They 
wmeiiaiee  ptoseevte  ibv  eonspixaey.  Aad^  to  lei  yoadie  trud%  I  believe 
Aey  mean  to  do  so  now.     So  the  <piietear  you  ke«^  tiM  bctte." 

"  You  won't  betray  me,  Bastide  ?"  ezelaunadMrs.  Diakeioniy  tremkling 
firan  head  to  fool. 

''Betray  you,  NeUy  ?  WhatshonU  I  get  by  that?  I  suppose,"  con- 
timied  Bastide,  "  there's  ao  chance  of  my  seeing  Eadier  before  I  go?" 

"It  can't  be,"  said  Mrs.  Drakeford,  lowering  her  voiae.  "  JSir's  with 
hsrr 

"  Then  give  her  my  love,  and  tell  her  not  to  forget  na  altogether.  One 
k»,K^y.     6ood-by." 

The  salute  was  rendered  witli  no  good  grsne,  and  Bastide  took  his 
dipartare. 

"JodasP'  exckimed  Mrs.  Brakefocd,  spittag  on  the  gtmmd  the 
■wment  hia  back  was  turned ;  ''-if  there  was  anythittg  to  get  by  it,  you'd 
do  it  I  wouldn't  trust  you  furthertfaaD  I  could  see  you.  Only  give  me 
a  chauee,  and  see  if  I  don't  pay  yon  ottf  yoa  mean,,  lying,  swindling, 
ingiag,  murdefing  rascal!" 

In  the  frame  of  mind  indicated  by  ibsse  strong  epbhets,  Mrs.  Drakeford 
hsstsned  back  to  the  drawings-room.  Esther  was  not  there,,  but  every- 
Aiag  else  remained  as  ^  had  left  it,  and  die  at  once  seaored  w 
Wiffiaoe^B  note  and  the  jewels*— not  forgetting  Esther'a  ring.  She  th^i 
looked  ronnd  for  Esllier  herself^  and  suppomg  tite  had  gone  to  her  room, 
went  there  to  seek  her.  Her  search  being  vain,  she  returned,  and  meet- 
■g  a  sffirvant^  inquired  if  he  had  seen  Miss  Drakeford.  He  replied  that 
he  had,  "  but  only  promiscuously ;"  which,  bnng  interpreted,  signified 
that  she  passed  him  in  the  hall  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before.  He 
added,  that  she  had  on  her  walking-dress,  and  went  into  the  garden. 
Thither  Mrs.  Drakefind  followed — unea^,  she  scarcely  knew  why — ^but 
thongh  she  called  repeatedly,  and  traversed  the  garden  in  every  direc- 
tkm,  there  were  still  no  signaof  Esther.  At  hst  she  readied  the  private 
door  opening  into  the  lane.  She  tried  it,  but  it  was  fost,  Esther  having 
tsken  the  precantbn  of  locking  it  on  the  outside  and  then  throwing  away 
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the  key.  On  this,  Mn.  Drakeford  went  back  to  the  hoiue  and  interrogated 
the  servant  whom  she  had  s[K>ken  to  akeady.  He  repeated  his  statement, 
with  the  assereradon  that  "  if  he  was  to  be  hung  next  minnit  he  could 
only  say  he  saw  Miss  Drakeford  go  down  the  steps  into  the  garding.** 
He  added,  in  still  stronger  confirmation  of  his  words,  that  she  could  not 
have  passed  through  the  house  to  go  out  on  the  other  side,  as  he  mnst 
have  seen  her,  having  been  jobbing  about  in  the  hall  all  the  morning. 
None  of  the  other  servants  could  give  any  infinrmation  whatever,  and  Mrs. 
Drakeford  was  lost  in  perplexity.  She  waited  and  waited ;  the  dinner- 
hour  arrived,  the  evening  drew  in,  mght  fell,  but  Esther  was  still  absent. 
Mrs.  Drakeford  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  ^*  the  gurl,"  to  use  her 
own  words,  "had  bolted." 


CHAPTER  XLH. 
THE  8ABLB  CLOUD'S  8ZLVXB  LINIira. 

That  closest  of  all  close  carriages,  the  prison-van,  conveyed  Lorn  from 
the  Clerkenwell  House  of  Detention  to  the  Bow-street  station-house  on 
the  morning  appointed  for  his  re-examination ;  and  after  an  interval  of 
about  two  hours,  during  which  the  night  charges  were  disposed  of,  he  was 
again  placed  before  the  mag^trate. 

The  interval  had  been  employed  by  Mr.  Raphael  to  Lom's  advantage* 
His  large  experience  of  the  criminal  life  of  London  had  furnished  him  with 
a  clue  which,  he  entertained  no  doubt,  would  enable  him  fully  to  establish 
his  client's  innocence. 

It  happened  that,  amongst  the  many  who  sought  his  advice — a  long^ 
list,  including  numerous  City  firms  and  mercantile  associations,  besides  a 
host  of  private  persons — was  '*  The  Salamander  Fire  Insurance,"  the 
identical  company  on  which  Mr.  Drakeford  made  the  claim,  which  they 
thought  so  suspicious  as  to  cause  them  not  only  to  resist  it,  but  to  place 
the  matter  at  once  in  their  lawyer^s  hands.  Mr.  Raphael's  quick  penetra- 
tion and  shrewd  habits  of  business  soon  led  him  to  tne  conclusion  that  the 
claim  was  fraudulent — a  belief  speedily  confirmed  by  Smudge,  whom  he 
narrowly  questioned  on  the  subject  of  the  fire,  when  he  found,  by  com- 
paring notes,  that  the  house  where  she  had  known  Lorn  was  the  one  from 
which  the  claimant  on  <^  The  Salamander^'  had  been  burnt  out 

The  information  which  Smudge  gave,  while  it  led  Mr.  Raphael  to 
advise  the  immediate  apprehension  of  Mr.  Drakeford  on  a  charge  of  arson, 
put  him  in  the  way  of  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone,  and  set  him  com- 
pletely on  the  track  of  Bastide.  By  following  up  the  antecedents  of  the 
first  of  these  worthies,  he  thus  came  to  learn  much  of  the  hbtory  of  the 
other,  who  were  his  chief  companions,  and  which  the  places  he  most  fre- 
quented. A  clever  detective,  to  whom  the  warrant  f<Mr  the  capture  of 
Mr.  Drakeford  was  entrusted,  had  little  difficulty,  therefore,  in  tracing 
them  from  one  haunt  to  another,  till  their  general  place  of  rendezvous,  at 
the  entresol  of  Alphonse  Coupendeux,  was  discovered. 

Whether  it  be  a  link  in  the  chain  by  which  man  and  the  inferior 
animals  are  connected,  I  leave  to  Mr.  Darwin  to  determine,  but  certainlv 
the  habit  of  the  policeman  in  dealing  with  his  assured  victim  very  much 
resembles  the  conduct  of  the  cat  towards  the  mouse  in  her  clutch,  and  the 
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oonne  punned  by  Detective  Snare  went  far  to  confirm  the  resemblance. 
That  fiinctionary  knew  of  the  meditated  supper-party  in  the  Quadrant 
directly  it  was  planned,  for  his  first  care  was  to  watch  the  movements  of 
Monsiear  Conpendenz.  He  observed  that  he  made  short  excursions  in 
his  neighbourhood  during  the  day ;  saw  him  return,  on  one  occasion,  with 
a  box  of  cigars  under  his  arm,  and  a  bottle  enveloped  in  pink  paper  in  his 
hand ;  found  out  that  he  had  ordered  a  salad  at  the  pretty  greengrocer's 
in '^nndmill-street,  and,  a  variety  of  comestibles  at  the  ^^  charcuterie 
FarisieHne'*  in  Coventry-street ;  and  putting  these  facts  together,  came 
to  the  safe  conclusion  tliat  Monsieur  Coupendeux  meant  to  entertain  his 
friends. 

Berthier,  the  chief  of  Napoleon's  eiai-nuijar,  possessed  a  coup  (fceil  so 
admirable  that  he  could  tell  almost  at  a  sine^le  glance  how  many  thousand 
men  were  contained  in  any  given  space ;  and  Detective  Snare  was  endowed 
with  something  of  a  corresponding  faculty.  No  matter  how  far  off  a 
person  stood,  provided  he  were  actually  witfiin  the  range  of  vision,  Detec- 
tive Snare  was  able  to  make  him  out  as  accurately  as  if  only  a  few  paces 
separated  them.  Indeed,  it  was  considered  by  ^<  The  Force" — ^such  of 
mm  as  were  scientific— that,  like  the  vessels  seen  by  the  memorable  old 
man  at  the  Isle  of  France,  who  used  to  announce  their  approach  several 
days  before  they  actually  arrived,  the  objects  "  wanted "  by  Detective 
Snare  were  refracted.  It  was,  therefore,  quite  unnecessary  for  him  to 
rodery  as  some  policemen  do,  about  the  premises  he  wished  to  examine : 
standmfi;  quite  aloof,  and  himself  invisible  to  the  optics  of  the  parties 
watched,  he  saw,  one  after  the  other,  Monsieur  Coupendeux's  guests 
arrive,  and  heedfolly  took  note  of  each. 

Michel  Bastide  was  too  remarkable  in  bis  appearance  to  be  overlooked 
by  Detective  Snare,  under  any  circumstances,  and  having  previously  re- 
ceived a  description  of  his  person,  he  booked  him  in  his  memory  for  ever. 
Monneur  Jules  Duval,  who  came  next,  though  of  more  common-place 
aspect,  also  received  the  honours  of  mental  photography  :  but  then,  there 
was  a  long  pause.  The  tale  was  incomplete.  Though  &parHe  carrSe 
was  not  exactly  the  phrase  which  Detective  Snare  would  have  employed 
to  signify  the  convivial  number  who  were  to  surround  Monsieur  Coupen- 
denx's  supper-table,  he  felt  perfectly  certain  that  a  fourth  was  expected. 
The  quantity  of  provisions  laid  in,  mdependentiy  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
pointed  to  four ;  but  besides  aUmentary  and  moral  indications,  the  fie- 
qoent  appearance  of  Alphonse  at  his  window,  evidentiy  on  the  look-out 
for  some  one,  carried  conviction  to  the  bosom  of  Detective  Snare.  Unless, 
in  fact,  this  fourth  person  arrived,  he  might  almost  be  said  to  enjoy  his 
labonr  for  his  pains ;  neither  of  the  other  three,  though  the  fate  of  one 
of  them  impended,  Mling  directly  within  the  scope  of  his  avocations. 
Detective  Snare  had  no  warrant  yet  for  the  arrest  of  Bastide,  and  con- 
sequently he  was  not  of  so  much  interest  in  his  eyes  as  Mr.  Drakeford, 
who— like  RichmHl  Pkntagenet— "  came  at  last  to  comfort  him."  Mr. 
Drakeford's  frantic  haste  to  house  himself  would  alone  have  sufficed  to 
iatisfy  Detective  Snare  of  his  identity,  had  there  been  no  other  signs  and 
tokens ;  but  of  these  there  were  plenty  for  an  observant  policeman,  and 
when  Alphonse  Coupendeux  admitted  his  friend  and  shut  the  street-rdoor, 
the  detective  smilmgly  rubbed  his  hands  and  took  up  a  closer  position. 
He  now  b^B^  to  experience  the  feline  sensations  to  which  I  have  ad- 
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verted :  these,  so  many  yards  o£F,  was  Ids  prey ;  be  could  pmooe  up-on 
bhn  idiene?er  Jie  Kked ;  and  he  resolved  to  indulge  m  those  aensaefctoofl 
to  the  uttermeet.     When  the  pasty  at  last  broke  up,  I>eteetive  Seave 
Aook  off  his  aippareDt  indifference,  and  fvepared  Car  actkm,  if  mAHMiaiji ; 
but  as  oidy  Bastide  and  Duval  eaaae  forth,  fee  kept  oat  43f  aiglit,  aiid 
waited.     About  midnight  the  [extinction  of  the  lights  in  1^  enirggoi 
made  die  deteothre  awave  that  a  share  e£  ins  bed  had  been  oflFered  hj 
Conpendenx  to  Braketed.     To  take  him  aow  wodd  have  been  the  act 
of  the  inexperieaeed  in  aueh  asatteES,  bat  DetediTe  Snaiie  knew  better. 
A  knock  at  the  door,  at  -diat  boor,  would  have  excited  alarm ;  and, 
moreover,  what  would  have  become  of  the  feline  sensations  with  wbich  he 
popoeed  to  aeeieate  himself  tbrfmghont  the  night  ?  A  nuU  bUmohe  was 
no  privation  to  Detective  Snare;  indeed,  he  ladier  liked  xt;  and  then 
there  was  the  inxory  that  awaited  faim  in  the  mommg :   the  oaptnre  of 
Mr.  Dmkefofd,  while  dunking  hiasself  safe  and  snug  iim  his  wiarm  bed, 
or  just  awakong  to  the  expectation  of  a  eomlbrtable  breakfast.     So,  with 
an  eye  that  never  elept,  Detective  Snare  "**  acred"  the  pavement  of  the 
Quadmnt  till  the  nulkman  began  his  roands ;  then,  approadiin^  the  hell 
of  Moaoenr  Conpendenx,  he  paHed  the  -wire,  and  sneoesafiilly  imitatiBg 
that  sound  whioh  brings  all  tbe  cats  into  the  areas  and  suggests  to  casual 
hearers  the  advent  ef  some  indesoribshle  woe,  he  roused  a  slipshod 
damsel  fiom  iier  slvmbers  in  the  hnk  attic  and  obtained  admission  to  the 
house. 

«'He's  only  lennd  dw  earner,  my  dear,"  said  Deteodve  Snare  to  the 
yawning  girl,  as  die  stood  with  her  milk-jug  in  her  hand — ^'  my  bnsioefls 
is  with  the  first  floor."  And  before  ^e  coidd  say  a  wocd  to  stop  hsm  he 
mounted* 

His  'firBt<-fi>rmed  aoticipatioas  were  eomct  Under  the  same  cover- 
lid  lay  Coupendeux  and  Drakeford,  perioramig  an  unconseiona  doet  in 
mcdody  unfettered  by  notes,  die  spentaneous  gusbings  of  o'erlabeured 
sleep.  Detective  Snare  paused  to  admire — paused  to  quaff  the  last  drop 
of  tbe  'Cup  of  his  enjoyment— •before  he  dashed  it  from  his  lips. 

'<  I  never  saw  a  Frenchman  adeep  before,"  he  said,  as  be  gaeed  on 
Alphoase,  who  lay  nenest ;  '^leastways,"  he  added — for  policemen,  even 
when  they  soliloqaise,  must  be  correct-— ^leastways,  widiont  his  n^htoap. 
He  looks  for  all  the  world  like  ant  mider  a  extinguisherr 

Havvig  Blade  this  pleasing  simiie,  he  jerked  off  the  head-dress  which 
bad  suggested  one  feature  df  the  eompariscin,  and  Coupendeux  awoke, 
with  an  ootfa,  but,  as  it  was  ddiwred  in  French,  it  fell  unheeded  on  the 
t3nnpaaam  of  the  detective. 

'*  Que  diabler'  reiteiated  Alphonse,  skingnp  in  bed,  rubbing  bis  eyes. 
"VotyottvantP' 

"<  Not  you,  voan^  man,"  n|>lied  Detectope  Snare.  ''Bat  if  Vodier 
party  has  no  cmjeetion— -" 

Mr.  Drakeford,  xDused  by  the  noise,  tamed  hb  head  sfeepily ;  bat 
sleepiaeBS  veiy  soon  disappeued  Irmn  his  eyes  when  he  enooanteied  the 
eearauag  ghmee  ef  die  detective. 

**  Sony  to idistnrb  yea,  Mr.  Drtthifwd," said  die  hMer,  ^bat  as  soon 
as  yoaeonnsikeitesavenienttopQtenyeurdBngB,  i  shall  he  happy  to 
snooBipany  you  to  die  Vine-street  station:  it's  only  a  «t^" 

AhalbrdNfromissdbrsafcfaBt,thefeinnie£thehMi,the  toagne, 
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And  Ae  ffoimtHm  wUdi  had  helped  to  fanmh  forth  the  last  night's 
SBfiper !     UawMhed,  unshairoa,  and  nnmnstiDg,  Mr.  I>ndceft>rd  aoeepled 
his  hte,     WhaA-caEQ  a  maa  do  in ^If-deteee  whan  he  has  notlniig  on 
butysslnit? 
IVitfacmt  immediatelj  detailiag  all  ifae  mmlts  of  Mr.  Bnlwfbrd's 


wptare,  it  any  he  safiicieiit,  for  the  peeseat,  to  saj  that  at  the  poHee- 
effioe  to  whieh  he  uss  taken,  the  ohai^  «f  anon  was  so  clearly  esto- 
biidied  a^fainstfaias,  that  he  MM  uteiioe'ooaraiitled  for  trial;  and  armed 
with  a  inuietyefhieideiital  fiuftB^all  tendmg  to  ehow  that  Lorn  had  been 
an  nneonaiaoas  a^ent  in  the  a:fi3Hr  of  the  Finekiiy  «nd  Sonthwark  Bank, 
Mr.  Raphael  Tum  appeared  at  Bow^straet  to  defend  him. 

Al&ongh  as  yet  mable  to  produoe  the  aotnal  deUn^psnt,  the  cleiw 
kwyer's  statement  nwde  a  strong  in^ssion  on  lAie  magistrarte,  who  nm 
that  he  inis  siot  werety  making  tike  best  of  a  doobtfol  esfse^  hut  reaUy 

rking  imm  sfawere  oonviclnon.  Mr.  Raphael  inent  a(t  some  fength  into 
histoTy  of  Loni*s  *life  vp  to  the  period  of  his  disappeanmee  from  the 
fanubrrfBer^B,  and  urgned  with  mat  foree  that  a  yoaA  of  eighteen, 
vheee  eharsetar  up  to  that  age  had  keen  latteriy  iirepro«chaUe,  ooold 
not  so  suddenly  hare  fidlen  into  connes  that  indicated  a  long  familiarity 
with  criBM  of  ihe  most  artful  description.  Ilistt  Lorn  had  been  anade  a 
tool  of  was,  he  said,  qnite  evident,  his  unsuspecting  nature  exactly  suitittg 
the  pmpose  of  a  pnwtised  sooondrel  like  ^  The  Coovt,"  who,  it  would 
ishowD,  W1 


kesho«rn,wwanadeptin>eveiysertof  ^lany — a  sirindler  and  a  branded 
felon,  as  he  had  witnesses  to  pivfie.  He  was  awai«,  Mr.  Raphael  con* 
timed,  that  ane  oiroarastance  had  mi&tated  against  the  prisoner  his 
TsAmd,  St  his  fcnner  examination,  to  say  where  he  had  been  living  since 
he  left  his  aibaation  in  what  seemed  so  nnacceuntaMe  a  maamer ;  but  ^ 
csase,  he  assured  the  anagistrate,  atrose,  not  irem  the  rotioenoe  of  guilt, 
bat  from  the  yomg  man's  imwiliingiiesB  to  give  pain  to  eertsan  meanbers 
sf  the  £unily — for  snA  there  wone  who  ^hi^  tnsated  him  with  kindness 
dannghis  ttay  «aMmgst  them.  Silence  on  that  pent  was,  haweyer,  bo 
Isngsr  neeeanny,  ainoe  a  nuttter  altogether  ftnvign  to  Ihe  present  obsrge 
kid  been  the  ineans  of  veyeaKng  the  prisonei^s  place  of  vesideDee.  Mr. 
Bspfaul  then  hrisfly  adverted  to  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Dnkeford,  and  stated 
tbat  it  Vas  in  his  house  Lorn  had  been  a  compelled  rather  than  a 
wining  inmate.     Having  closed  his  address,  Mr.  Raphael  called  his  wit- 


Mr.  Squirl  was  the  first,  and,  so  far  as  related  to  Lom's  character,  the 
most  important.  Besides  what  conscience  prompted,  his  interests  were 
deeply  involved  in  his  saying  nothing  but  good  of  his  apprentice  ;  the 
only  fear  was  lest  he  should  overdo  his  part ;  but  as  it  sometimes  fortu- 
nstely  happens  that  men's  motives  are  not  apparent,  Mr.  Squirl's  evidence 
exdted  no  suspicion,  but  rather  procured  for  him  a  reputation  for 
nsgnanimity  in  speaking  so  well  of  one  who,  by  abruptly  leaving  his  roof, 
bad  ostensibly  given  him  cause  of  complaint.  With  respect  to  "  The 
CoQDt,"  his  testimony  had  in  it  no  alloy,  but  was  a  peitectly  genuine 
thing:  to  use  his  own  words,  he  had  been  '<  shamefully  chiselled  out  of 
t  walloable  relick  of  'appier  days;''  and  as  tears  came  into  his  eyes,  con- 
jured there  by  the  recollection  of  the  way  in  which  he  had  been  done,  he 
was  also  set  down,  by  two  or  three  tender-hearted  females  in  court,  as  a 
nuui  of  remarkable  roeling,  ^<  and  a  honour  to  his  sect." 
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Mr.  Cramp,  whom  Smudge  eyed  with  looks  of  strong  indigDttion,  tnd 
kept  as  far  awaj  firom  as  possible,  followed  his  principal,  and  proving  that 
he  had  not  been  brought  there  to  run  Lorn  down,  celebrated  his  virtues 
in  pious  strain,  making  religious  capital  for  himself  at  the  same  time. 

The  last  witness  was  Smudge,  who,  at  first,  with  some  trepidation,  but 
afterwards  in  a  very  earnest,  straightforward  manner,  told  the  whole 
story  of  her  experience  of  Lom's  conduct  while  at  Mr.  Drakeford's — 
omitting  only  the  fact  of  the  extorted  kiss  on  the  staircase,  and  slightly 
shading  down  her  own  curiosity.  Of  Lorn,  die  said  that  he  was  *^  tlie 
best-behayedest  of  young  men,  and  one  that  wouldn't  tread  upon  beadles, 
or  wrong  the  very  cats  out  of  their  vittles" — ^terms  of  eulogy  which,  how- 
ever inappropriate,  betokened  the  high  estimation  in  which  she  held  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  words  were  weak — though  Smudge's  lan^age  was 
certainly  strong — to  depict  her  portrait  of  "  The  Count,"  and  her  breath 
was  exhausted  long  before  her  vocabulary  of  disparaging  epithets.  Mr. 
Drakeford's  cruel  artifice  had  imperiled  her  life,  but  Smudge  was  not  half 
so  bitter  aeainst  him  as  against  his  companion,  who,  personally,  had 
never  done  her  any  harm.  It  was  by  the  Count's  means  that  Lom's  good 
name,  his  liberty,  and  all  that  was  dear  to  him,  had  been  endangered,  and 
not  for  a  single  moment  did  she  weigh  one  act  in  the  same  baknce  with 
the  other. 

All  she  said,  and  all,  indeed,  that  the  magistrate  heard  that  day, 
favoured  his  own  belief  in  Lom's  innocence,  and  Mr.  Joplington,  the  bank 
manager,  having  intimated  his  desire  not  to  deal  harshly  with  one  who, 
manifestly,  was  not  the  real  offender,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Lorn  might  return  to  his  original  employer,  su£5cient  bail  being  given 
for  his  appearance  when  ''  The  Count"  should  be  taken  in  custody.  There 
was  no  difficulty  on  this  point,  Mr.  Squirl  himself  being  one  of  the  bail, 
and  a  neighbour  of  his,  a  well-to-do  trindesman,  another. 

Lorn  had  been  pale  and  calm  throughout  the  whole  proceedings,  but, 
on  hearing  the  magistrate's  decision,  he  hid  his  face  and  sobbed  violently. 
When  in  some  degree  recovered,  and  removed  from  ihe  prisoners'  bar, 
he  eagerly  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Raphael  and  all  he  knew,  and  leaving 
Smudge  In  a  state  of  hysterical  joy,  was  carried  off  triumphantly  by 
Mr.  Squirl. 
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BT    MONKSHOOD. 

I.— Breakfa^t-Table-Talk. 

The  Romans,  as  Mr.  Men  vale  incidentally  remarks,  in  his  record  of 
the  glattonous  excesses  of  Vitellius,  were  generally  content  with  a  single 
meal  a  day — the  cana ;  the  slight  refections  of  the  morning  and  mid-day, 
jentaculum  and  prandium,  heing  rarely  taken  in  company.*  The  jenta- 
culum  was  the  merest  apology  for  a  breaking  one's  fast — a  sheer  soupgon 
of  a  meal — ^the  poorest  shadow  of  a  shade 

Of  early  breakfast,  to  dispel  the  fumes 
And  bowel-raking  pains  of  emptinessf — 

with  this  difference,  that  such  fumes  and  pains  were  virtually  unknown 
to  the  Roman,  after  his  full  ccma  (which  in  plain  practical  English  means 
diirner,  whatever  the  dictionaries  may  say),— -after  his  substantiali  pro* 
IsDged,  social  meal  of  over-night. 

Mr.  de  Quincey's  erudite  and  entertaining  treatise  on  what  he  calls  the 
Casuistry  of  Roman  Meals,  comprises  a  history  of  a  Roman  day  ;  and  if 
we  refer  to  it  for  the  article  of  breakfast,  we  are  at  once  instructed  that 
no  such  discovery  as  breakfast  had  then  been  made— '*  breakfast  was  not 
invented  for  many  centuries  after  that."  ^'  Breakfast  was  not  suspected. 
No  prophecy,  no  type  of  breakfast,  had  been  published."  In  fact,  he 
alleges,  it  took  as  much  time  and  research  to  arrive  at  that  great  discovery 
as  at  the  Copemican  system.  The  Roman  saunters  out  early  in  the 
morning,  but  never  dreams  of  coming  home  for  breakfast.  "  True  it  is, 
leader,  that  you  have  heard  of  such  a  word  bs  jentaculum ;  and  your  dic- 
tionary translates  that  old  heathen  word  by  the  Christian  word  breakfast. 
Bat  dictionaries  are  dull  deceivers.  Between  jentaculum  and  breakfast 
the  differences  are  as  wide  as  between  a  horse-chesnut  and  a  chesnut- 
horse ;  differences  in  the  time  when,  in  the  place  where,  in  the  manner 
^,  but  prereminently  in  the  thing  which.  ...  A  grape  or  two  (not  a 
buneh  of  grapes),  a  raisin  or  two,  a  date,  an  olive — ^these  are  the  whole 
Amount  of  relief  which  the  chancery  of  the  Roman  kitchen  gpranted.  .  .  • 
All  things  here  hang  together,  and  prove  each  other — the  time,  the  place, 
the  mode,  the  thing.  Well  might  man  eat  standing,  or  eat  in  public 
[any  comer  of  the  forum,  Galen  says],  such  a  trifle  as  this.  Go  home, 
indeed,  to  such  a  breakfast  ?  You  would  as  soon  think  of  ordering  a 
cloth  to  be  laid  in  order  to  eat  a  peach,  or  of  asking  a  friend  to  join  you 
in  an  orange."f  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  Roman  usually  jentebat 
^ohu,  broke  his  fast  (or  made  believe  to  do  so)  alone. 

At  this  time  of  day,  among  most  civilised  peoples,  breakfast  is  com- 
foonly  regarded  as  an  eminently  sociable  meal.  Inhere  are  recusants, 
however,  who  stickle  for  the  opposite  view,  and  prefer  taking  it  alone. 
Kant  did  so,  for  the  bettermost  part  of  his  fourscore  years'  life.     One  of 

*  Hist  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,  voL  vL  ch.  Ivii. 
t  Cowper:  Verses  written  at  Bath,  1748. 
t  I>e  Quincey's  Selections,  vol.  iil  pp.  S54  tqq, 
vol..  LI.  O 
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his  Boswells — the  reporter  vrho  perhaps  stands  nearest  in  that  relation  to 
him,  in  which  Eckermann  does  to  Goethe — ^giyes  a  rather  amusing  ac- 
count of  Kant's  behaviour  to  him,  at  five  o'clock  one  morning  (it  was  only 
the  first  of  February,  too),  when  the  friendly  visitor  offered  to  take  break- 
fast with  ancient  Immanuel.  The  philosopher  had  just  had  to  part  with 
a  scamp  of  a  servant,  long  in  his  service,  and  accustomed  to  all  his  ways, — 
and  it  was  with  the  hope  of  supplying  his  place, — at  least  to  prevent  his 
being  painfully  missed — that  our  reporter  turned  out  so  early,  to  8ee*a£iber 
the  innrm  old  man.  The  break£ast-table  was  arranged,  not  without  some 
difficulty — and  now  all  seemed  in  a  fair  train  for  action.  ^'  Yet  still  it 
struck  me  that  he  [KantJ  was  under  some  embarrassment  or  constraint. 
Upon  this  I  said,  that,  with  his  permission,  I  would  take  a  cup  of  tea, 
and  afterwards  smoke  a  pipe  with  him.  He  accepted  my  offer  with  his 
usual  courteous  demeanour;  but  seemed  unable  to  familiarise  himself  wil<h 
the  novelty  of  his  situation.  I  was  at  this  time  sitting  directly  opposite 
to  him ;  and  at  last  he  frankly  told  me,  but  with  the  kindest  and  most 
apologetic  air,  that  h»  was  really  under  the  necessity  of  begging  that  i 
would  sit  out  of  his  sight ;  for  that,  having  sat  alone  at  the  breakfast- 
table  for  considerably  more  than  half  a  century,  he  could  not  abruptly 
adapt  his  mind  to  a  change  in  this  respect;  and  he  found  his  theugbts^ 
very  sensibly  duiracted."*  The  visitor,  of  course^  did  as  he  denred  ;  the 
new  servant  retired  into  an  ante-room,  where  he  waited  within  call ;  and 
Kant  recovered  his  wonted  composure.  Just  the  same  seene  was  acted 
anew,  when  Hot  Wasionski  called  at  the  tame  hour  on  a  fine  sammer 
morning  some  nM>nths  after.f  Theodore  Hook,  again, — ^to  select  a  suffi- 
ciently opposite  kind  of  witness,  as  regards  general  character,  tempera- 
ment, and  habits  of  life — considered  breakfast  to  have  been  destined  for 
a  solitary  meal-^nothing  to  him  (for  evidently  he  describes  his  own 
feelings  in  the  passage  we  refer  to)  was  less  endorable  than  a  breakfiBst- 
porty.  ^^  I  love  the  lengthened  lounging  meal  made  up  of  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  reading;  but  there  is  nothing  social  or  sociable  in  its  attributes; 
one  cannot  'hob-nob'  in  tea  or  coffee.  Moreover,  it  is  an  ungraceful 
meal.  Egg-eating  and  prawn-picking  are  not  delicate  performances: 
and,  besi^s,  a  man  when  he  is  first  up  and  just  down,  if  he  tries  his  ratnd 
and  temper  by  a  modem  <  spirit-level,'  will  find  that  breakfiist-time  is  not 
the  time  for  company  or  conversation."];  .So  writes  our  man-about-town, 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  most  really  autobiographic  of  his  fictions.  In 
the  second  volume  he  iterates  the  sentiment.  'VThere  is  no  meal  so 
odious  as  l»eakfest  in  company ."§  Such  a  life  as  Mr.  Hook  led  was 
hairdly  compatible,  perhaps,  with  any  other  sentiment. 

To  him,  then,  sueh  a  cheery  breakfast-party  as  used  to  gladden  Warren 
Hastings'  old  eyes,  at  pleasant  native  Daylesford,  would  of  itself  have 
been  simply  abominable^  apart  even  firom  the  extra  trial  of  bearing  the 
ex-Govemor-General  recite  the  verses  he  had  just  composed.  When  the 
family  and  guests  assembled,  as  Lord  Macaulay  describes  the  scene,  the 
poem  made  its  appearance  as  regularly  as  the  eggs  and  rolls  ;  and  Mr. 
Gleigll  requires  us  to  believe  that,  if  firom  any  accident  Hastings  came 

♦  Wasianski. 

t  See  ''  Last  Days  of  Kant,"  in  vol.  i.  of  De  Qaincey's  "  Miscellanies." 
i  Gilbert  Gurney,  vol.  i.  ch.  iii.  §  Ibid.,  vol.  il  oh.  i 

II  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Warren  Hastings,  vol.  iii.    (1841.) 
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to  the  hreakfiist-table  without  one  of  his  charming  pevformances  ia  Iub 
hand,  the  omission  was  felt  by  all  as  a  g^evous  di8a{^intment.  Tastes 
differ  widely,  is  the  noble  historian's  commeDt.  ^'  For  ourselves  we  must 
say  that,  however  good  the  breakfasts  at  Daylesford  may  have  been, — 
and  we  are  assured  that  the  tea  was  of  the  most  aromatic  flavour,  and  that 
neither  tongue  nor  venison  pasty  was  wanting,-— we  should  have  thought 
the  reckoning  high  if  we  had  been  forced  to  earn  our  repast  by  Hstenmg 
every  day  to  a  new  madrigal  or  sonnet  composed  by  our  host."*  Bating 
this  infliction,  it  must  have  been  pleasant  and  salubrious  to  welcome 

The  innocent  freakoess  of  a  new-bosm  day,t 

in  that  well-adorned  Worcestershire  manor. 

Rousseau  appends  to  his  description  of  the  cafe  au  lait  breakfasts  that 
were  the  order  of  the  day  aux  Charmettes  (1736),  a  remark  that  these 
SMDoes,  usually  and  pleoMintly  long-drawn-out,  left  in  him  a  lively  relish 
fbr  thai  meal,  as  a  domestic  institutton ;  and  ^*  infinitely  I  prefer,''  he 
nyt,  ^  tile  custom  in  Engkind  and  Switaoerland,  where  breakfast  is  a 
wntaUfr  meal  to  whieh  all  the  £eimrily  eome  together,  to  that  in  France,, 
vhcre  evefy  one  breakfasts  apart  in  his  own  room,  or  more  frequently 
ioM  not  Ineaklast  at  all.''} 

Mr.  Hawthorne  has  said  that  life  within  doors  has  few  pleasanter 
prospects  than  a  neatly-anraaged  and  well-provisioaed  breakfast-table. 
We  come  to  it,  freshly,  says  he,  in  the  dewy  youth  of  the  day,  and  when 
oar  raiiitaal  and  sensual  elements  are  in  better  accord  than  at  a  later 
period;  BO  that  the  material  delights  of  the  morning  meal  are  capable  of 
bei^  fiiUy  enjoyed,  without  any  very  grievous  reproaches,  whether  gastric 
or  coBficientaous,  fbr  yielding  even  a  trifle  overmuch  to  the  animal  depart- 
ment of  our  nature.  '*  The  thoughts,  too,  that  run  around  the  ring  of 
familiar  guests,  have  a  piquancy  and  mirthfulness,  and  oftentimes  a  vivid 
tmth,  which  more  rarely  find  their  way  into  the  elaborate  intercourse  of 
dinner ."§  Between  the  Hook  and  the  Hawthorne  point  of  view,  what  a 
distance!  The  English  Opium-eater  would  take  his  stand  with  the 
htter.  <<  Breakfast-time,"  says  he,  '^  is  always  a  cheerful  stage  of  the 
% ;  if  a  man  can  forget  his  cares  at  any  season,  it  is  then."j|  And  few, 
Wtter  than  he,  could  appreciate  the  poetry  of  the  subject — ^wnether  under 
the  roof  of  some  lowly  grange,  as  in  the  picture  Woidsworth  gives, — 

Entering,  we  find  the  morning  meal  prepared : 

So  down  we  sit,  though  not  till  each  had  cast 

Pleased  looks  around  the  delicate  repast — 

Rich  cream,  and  snow-white  eggs  fresh  from  the  nest, 

With  amber  honey  from  the  mountain's  breast; 

Strawberries  from  lane  or  woodland,  offering  wild 

Of  children's  industry,  in  hillocks  pUed  ; 

Cakes  for  the  nonce,  and  butter  fit  to  lie 

^on  a  lordly  dish ;  frank  hospitality 

Where  sunple  art  with  bounteous  nature  vied, 

And  cottage  comfort  shunned  not  seemly  pridie.^ 

•  Macanlay'g  Essays,  vol.  iii.,  «*  Warren  Hastings."  f  Wordsworth. 

iU*  Confessions,  livre  vi. 
The  House  of  the  Seven  Gahles,  ch.  viL 
Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-eater. 
1  Wordsworth's  MiscdJaneous  Poems:  Epistle  to  Sir  G.  H.  Beaumont 
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Or  in  the  comparatively  urban,  not  to  saj  more  urbane,  atmosphere  of 
a  scene  from  Rogers : 

Soon  through  the  gadding  vine  the  son  looks  in. 
And  gentle  nands  the  breakfast  rite  begin. 
Then  the  bright  kettle  sings  its  matin  song, 
Then  fragrant  clouds  of  Mocha  and  Souchong 
Blend  as  they  rise ;  and  (while  without  are  seen. 
Sure  of  their  meal,  the  small  birds  on  the  green ; 
And  in  from  far  a  schoolboy's  letter  flies. 
Flashing  the  sister's  cheek  with  glad  surprise) 
That  sheet  unfolds  (who  reads,  that  reads  it  not  ?) 
Born  with  tlie  day,  and  with  the  day  forgot ; 
Its  ample  page  various  as  human  life. 
The  pomp,  the  woe,  the  bustle,  and  the  strife.* 

'^  C'est  le  temps  de  la  journ^,''  says  one,  in  whom  an  English  breakfast 
excited  un  gout  vif  pour  Us  dejeunis  (which  taste  he  retained  through 
life),  ^'  oik  nous  sommes  le  plus  tranquilles,  ou  nous  causons  le  plus  k  noire 
aise.^'t  Sir  Morgan  0*Doherty,  indeed,  who  classes  breakfast  among  the 
things  that  have  never  yet  received  anything  like  the  attention  merited, 
asserts  that  the  best  breakfast  is  unquestionahly  that  of  France ;  '^  their 
coffee,  indeed,  is  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  Germany,  but  the  eatables  are 
unrivalled ;  and  I  may  be  wrong,  but  somehow  or  other,  I  can  never 
help  thinking  that  French  wines  are  better  in  the  morning  than  any 
others.  It  is  here  that  we  are  behind  every  other  nation  in  Europe-^the 
whole  of  us,  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish ;  we  take  no  wine  at  brealcfiist.''^ 
And  yet  Sir  Morgan  would  hardly  have  acquiesced,  we  fancy,  in  a  recur- 
rence to  the  breakfast  programme  of  England  in  the  olden  time^  ^'  no 
unsubstantial  mess,"  as  Hood  has  it, 

But  one  in  the  style  of  Good  Queen  Bess, 

Who,  hearty  as  hippocampus, — 
Broke  her  fast  with  ale  and  oeef. 
Instead  of  toast  and  the  Chinese  leaf, 

And  in  lieu  of  anchovy — ^grarapus  !  § 

Or  to  look  backwards  a  little  farther  still,  to  days  when  (to  quote  a  con- 
temporary of  Hood^s,  and  his  rival  in  racy  rhymes) — 

The  Hong  Merchants  had  not  yet  invented  How  Qua, 

Nor  as  yet  would  you  see  Souchong  or  Bohea 

At  the  tables  of  persons  of  any  degree. 

How  our  ancestors  managed  to  do  without  tea 

I  must  fairly  confess  is  a  mystery  to  me ; 

Yet  your  Lydgates  and  Chancers 

Had  no  cups  and  saucers ; 
Then:  breakfast,  in  fact,  and  the  best  they  could  get. 
Was  a  sort  of  dejeuner  k  k  fourchette ; 

Instead  of  our  slops 

They  had  cutlets  and  chops, 
And  sack-possets,  and  ale  in  stoups,  tankards,  and  pots ; 
And  they  wound  up  the  meal  with  rump-steaks  and 'schalot8.|| 

*  Human  Life,  by  Samuel  liogen  (1819).  f  Rousseau. 

X  Maxims  of  O'Dohcrty,  No.  103. 

iHood*s  Golden  Legend  of  Mist  Kilmansegg. 
The  Ingoldsby  L^ds,  vol.  L,  "  The  Witches'  Frolic." 
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This  was  long  prior  to  Mr.  Pepys's  time,  whose  Diary  records  a  **  fine 
breakfast"  that  Commissioner  Pett,  of  the  dockyard,  gave  to  him  and 
Captain  Cocke,  one  ''  Lord*8  day*'  morning  in  August,  1662 ;— everything 
seemmg  fine  to  Samuel  just  then — "  a  fine  walk  and  fine  weather" — the 
Commissioner  *'  showed  us  his  garden  and  fine  things,"  and  '*  did  give  us 
a  fine  breakfast  of  bread-and-butter,  and  sweetmeats  and  other  things  with 
great  choice,  and  strong  drinks,  with  which  I  could  not  avoyde  making 
my  head  ake,  though  I  drank  but  little."*  An  egg  breakfast  was  already 
a  recognised  fact  in  England.  Pepys  journalises,  a  fortnight  later,  **  About 
seven  o'clock,  took  horse,  and  rode  to  Bowe,  and  there  staid  at  the  King's 
Head,  and  eat  a  breakfast  of  eggs."t  This  puts  us  in  mind,  again,  of  8ir 
Morgan  the  Maxim-monger,  who  agrees  with  FalstafF  in  his  contempt  for 
*Hhe  prevalent  absurdity  of  eating  eggs,  eggs,  eggs  at  breakfast.  *  No 
pollet-sperm  in  my  brewage,'  say  I.  1  prefer  the  chicken  to  the  egg,  and 
the  hen,  when  she  is  really  a  fine  bird,  and  well  roasted  or  grilled,  to  the 
ehicken."^  In  an  earlier  Maxim,  he  propounds  his  theory  of  breakfast 
in  general, — which  is,  that  it  should  be  adapted  to  each  particular  man's 
pursuits — ^that  it  should  come  home  to  his  business  as  well  as  to  his  bosom. 
According  to  him,  the  man,  for  instance,  who  intends  to  study  (but  this 
irill  hardly  apply  to  Grub-street)  all  the  morning,  should  take  a  cup  or 
two  of  coffee,  a  little  well-executed  toast,  and  '*  the  wing  of  a  partridge 
or  grease,  when  in  season  ;  at  other  times  of  the  year,  a  small  slice  of 
cold  chicken,  with  plenty  of  pepper  and  mustard ;  this  light  diet  prepares 
him  for  the  elastic  exercise  of  his  intellectual  powers."  On  the  other  hand, 
for  a  sportsman,  or  fox-hunter,  or  any  one  intending  **  violent  bodily 
exercise,"  Sir  Morgan  rules  that  breakfast  will  be  good  and  praiseworthy 
exactly  in  proportion  as  it  approaches  to  the  character  of  a  good  and 
pruseworthy  dinner.  ^*  Hot  potatoes,  chops,  beef-steaks,  a  pint  of  Bur- 
gundy, a  quart  of  good  old  beer"§-»these  be  prescribes  for  the  sportsman 
and  his  kind.  Another  Maxim  is :  *'  By  eating  a  hearty  breakfast,  yoa 
escape  the  temptation  of  luncheon — ^a  snare  into  which  he  who  has  a  suf- 
ficient respect  for  his  dinner  will  rarely  fali."||  Like  every  other  meal  of 
die  day,  breakfast  was  a  frequent  topic  in  the  edacious,  audacious  Maga 
of  that  period,  with  its  g^tesque  exaggeration  of  gourmand  pretensions. 
Sir  Momtn  may  prescribe  a  light  diet  for  the  student,  as  we  have  just 
seen.  Bat  how  deals  Christopher  North  with  the  subject,  when  review- 
ing a  Physician's  <<Sure  Method  of  Improving  Health"?  The  M.D. 
prescribes,  for  the  dyspeptic  man  of  study,  breakfast  at  seven,  on  '*  stale 
bread,  dry  toast,  or  plain  biscuit  (no  butter)," — to  the  amount  say  of  three 
ounces;  phu^  six  ounces  of  ''  tea  (black),  with  milk,  and  a  little  sugar." 
—No  man  need  write  for  Maga  (its  Editor  then  proceeds  to  announce) 
with  the  most  distant  chance  of  admission  on  any  other  scale  than  the  fol- 
lowmg: — Breakfast  at  nine,  on  *^Two  hot  penny  rolls — two  toasted 
rounds  of  a  quartern  loaf — one  ditto  of  buttered  toast — two  hen's  eggs, 
not  earocks — a  small  ashet  of  fried  mutton-ham — jelly  and  marmalade, 
quantum  tuff. — two  bachelor  bowls  of  congou — a  cauiker."T  And  the 
subsequent  meals  of  the  day  on  the  same,  or  an  even  enlarged  and  ad- 
vancing scale.     What  the  Ingoldsby  legend  calls  '^  a  light  breakfast," 

*  Pepya'f  Diary,  August  a,  1662.  f  Ibid.,  Aug.  18. 

iMaximi  of  O'Doherty,  No.  105.  {  Ibid.,  Na  103. 

Ibid.,  Ko.  104.  %  Becreations  of  Chr.  North,  *<  Health  and  Longevity." 
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Mr.  North,  we  suppose,  would  have  reckoned  among  mere  imponderable 
qualities — we  allude  to  the  light  and  last  meal  of  Sir  Thomas  the  Good-— 

It  seems  he  bad  taken 

A  light  breakfast — ^bacon, 
An  e^ — ^with  a  little  broiled  haddock— at  most 
A  round  and  a  h^f  of  some  hot  butter'd  toast, 
With  a  slice  of  cold  sirloin  from  yesterday's  roast. 

And  then— let  me  see ! 

He  had  two— perhaps  three 
Caps  (with  sugar  uid  cream)  of  strong  gunpowder  tea, 
With  a  spoonful  in  each  of  some  choice  eau  de  vie, 
—Which  with  nine  out  of  ten  would  perhaps  disagree.* 

How  far  Professor  Wilson  was,  however,  from  break^tiogto  the  letter 
of  Christopher  North's  prescription,  Mr.  Parker  Willis  the  Penciller  bj 
the  way,  and  oat  of  the  way,  informed  the  public,  from  personal  observa* 
tion,  many  yean  ago.  Scene,  Gloucester-place :  Ptresent,  The  Professor 
and  the  Penciller.  ''  The  tea  was  made,  and  the  breakfast  smoked  upon 
ibe  table,  but  the  Professor  showed  no  signs  of  being  aware  of  the  fact^ 
and  talked  away  fiamously,  getting  up  and  sitting  down,  walking  to  the 
window  and  standing  before  the  fire,  and  apparently  carried  quite  away 

with  his  own  too  rapid  process  of  thought And  still  the  toast  was 

gietting  cold  [alas,  poor  Penciller !],  and  with  every  move  he  seemed  leas 
and  less  aware  of  the  presence  of  breakfiast.  There  were  plates  and  cops 
for  but  two,  so  that  he  was  not  waiting  for  another  guest;  and  after  half 
an  hour  had  thus  elapsed,  I  began  to  fear  he  thought  he  had  already 
breakfasted.''  Another  half-hour  with  a  best  authcH*,  has  our  fitmidied 
Penciller  to  pass,  ere  his  host  will  abruptly  ask,  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence 
about  Blackwood,  <*  But  will  you  have  some  breakfast?"  The  Pendller 
was  thus  released  from  the  tenter-hook  of  expectation.  Hope  deferred 
Ittd  long  been  making  his  heartsick,  and  all  on  an  empty  stomadi.  '*  The 
breakfiast  had  been  cooling  for  an  hour,  and  I  most  wiliii^ly  acceded  to 
his  proposition."  And  then  the  Penciller  relates  how  the  Professor,  with- 
out rising,  leaned  back  with  his  chair  still  towards  the  fire^  and,  seiaog 
the  teapot  as  if  it  were  a  sledge-hammer,  poux^d  from  one  cup  to  die 
other  without  interrupting  the  stream,  overrunning  both  cup  and  saucer, 
and  partly  flooding  the  tea-tray.  "  He  then  set  the  cream  toward  me 
with  a  carelessness  which  nearly  overset  it,  and,  in  trying  to  reach  an  egg 
from  the  centre  of  the  table,  broke  two.  He  took  no  notice  (^  his  own 
awkwardness  [but,  bless  you,  the  Penciller  did],  but  drank  his  cup  of  tea 
at  a  single  draught,  ate  his  egg  in  the  same  expeditious  manner,  and  went 
on  talking  of  the  <  Noctes,'  and  Lockhart,  and  Blackwood,  as  if  eating  his 
breakfast  were  rather  a  troublesome  parenthesis  in  his  conversation."! 
One  egg  bolted  wiUi  despatch,  one  cup  of  tea  gulped  down,  and  there 
an  end. 

A  nearer  approximation  to  the  Kit  North  ideal,  among  men  of  letten, 
might  be  found  in  Sir  Walter  Scott — with  whom,  however,  breakfiut  was 
the  meal  of  the  day,  and  came  in  as  the  sequel  of  some  hours  of  haid 
work.     By  the  time  it  was  ready,  he  had  gone  through  the  severest  part 

•  Ingoldsby  Legends,  vol.  ii.,  "  The  Knight  and  the  Lady.' 
t  Pencillings  by  the  Way,  vol.  iil  J  '^ 
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«f  his  day's  toil,  and  then,  by  his  8on*in-law's  account,  he  set  to  with  the 
seal  of  Cimhhe's  Sqnire  Tovell, 

And  laid  at  once  a  ponnd  upon  his  plate. 

No  foz-hanter,  says  Lockhart,  ever  prepared  himself  for  the  field  by  more 
substantial  appliances  than  Scott.  His  table  was  always  provided,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  plentiful  delicacies  of  a  Scotch  breakfast,  with  some 
solid  article,  on  which  he  did  most  plentiful  execution — a  round  of  beef — 
a  pasty,  such  as  made  Gil  Bias's  eyes  water — or,  most  welcome  of  all,  a 
cold  sheep's  head,  the  charms  of  which  primitive  dainty  he  has  so  gal- 
lantly defended  against  the  disparaging  sneers  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  his 
bear-leader.*  '^  A  huge  brown  loaf  flanked  his  elbow,  and  it  was  placed 
opoD  a  broad  wooden  trencher,  that  he  might  cut  and  come  again  with 
die  bolder  knife.  Often  did  the  Clerks*  coachy  commonly  called  among 
tkeaiselves  the  Xtt«/y-— which  trundled  round  every  morning  to  pick  up 
the  brotherhood,  and  then  deposited  them  at  the  proper  minute  in  the 
Parliament  Close — often  did  this  lumbering  hackney  arrive  at  his  door 
before  he  had  fully  appeased  what  Homer  calls  'the  sacred  rage  of 
hunger ;'  and  vociferous  was  the  merriment  of  the  learned  uficleSy  when 
the  surprised  poet  swung  forth  to  join  them,  with  an  extemporised  sand- 
incb,  that  looked  like  a  ploughman's  luncheon,  in  his  hand.^f  But  this 
robust  supply,  as  his  biographer  adds,  would  have  served  Sir  Walter,  in 
iact,  for  the  day.  He  never  tasted  anything  more  before  dinner,  and  at 
dbuer  he  ate  almost  as  sparingly  as  Farmer  Moss's  daughter  from  the 
boarding-school — 

Who  mineed  the  sanguine  flesh  in  frustums  fine. 
And  marvelled  much  to  see  the  creatures  dine4 

Mr.  Peacock  lays  it  down  that  a  man  of  taste  is  seen  at  once  in  the 
array  of  his  breakfast-table ;  that  it  is  the  foot  of  Hercaks,  the  far- 
^niBg  face  of  the  great  work,  according  to  Pindar's  doctrine :  apxofMpw 
c/yyoo,  ir/MMroMrcv  xPV  ^f'^  n;Xatrycr.§  '*  The  breakfast  is  die  irpommop  of 
^  great  work  of  the  day.  Chocolate,  coffee,  tea,  cream,  eggs,  ham, 
tongue,  cold  fowl, — all  these  are  good,  and  bespeak  good  knowledge  in 
him  who  sets  them  forth  :  but  the  touchstone  is  fish  :  anchovy  is  the  first 
step,  prawns  and  shrimps  the  second;  and  I  laud  him  who  reaches  even 
to  these :  potted  char  and  lampreys  are  the  third,  and  a  fine  stretch  of 
progression;  but  lobster  is,'  indeed,  matter  for  a  May  morning,  and 
demands  a  rare  combination  of  knowledge  and  virtue  in  him  who  sets  it 
fiir^."!!  On  this  account,  sturdy  as  he  is  in  his  anti-Scotictsm,  this  caustic 
imter  cannot  bethink  him  of  a  fine  fresh  trout,  hot  and  dry,  in  a  napkin, 
or  of  a  herring  out  of  the  water  and  into  the  frying-pan,  on  the  shore 
of  Loch  Fyne,  without  conceding,  as  frankly  as  he  may  (or  Dr.  P<^liott 
for  him),  that,  as  every  nation  has  its  "  eximious  virtue,"  so  the  peifervid 
&ot3  are  pre-eminent  in  the  glory  of  fish  for  breakfast. 

If  Mrs.  Banbury's  voluble  French  informant — the  dacking  madame 

*  See  Croker's  Boswell  (edit.  1831),  vol.  ilL  p^  38. 
'  Lockhart'8  Life  of  Scott,  ch.  xli. 

Crabbe's  Tales,  YII.,  *♦  The  Widow's  Tale." 

**  Far-shining  be  the  face 
Of  a  great  wwk  began."— Pind.  Oh  vL 

Ocotcfaet  Castle,  oh.  IL 
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that  lady  met  at  Bagneres — be  any  authority^  we  English  are  in  the  habit 
of  breaking  our  fast  in  a  sufficiently  gross  and  greasy  manner.  "  £h ! 
the  English  do  live  well  !*'  she  exclaimed ;  *'  the  commandant  at  Toulouse 
was  a  prisoner  in  England,  and  he  has  told  me ;  he  saw  them,  and  he 
says  he  got  to  like  it  First,  for  breakfast  they  take  a  great  round  of 
toast,'' — and  here  madame  took  the  flat  of  her  hand  to  represent  the 
toast,  drawing  the  other  a  little  way  above  it  to  represent  also  the  action, 
— <<  and  they  spread  it  over  with  a  quantity  of  butter ;  then  they  put  on 
that  slices  of  ham  and  sausage,  and — what  do  you  call  that  other  thing  the 
English  are  so  fond  of,  madame?"  *'  Ale/'  suggested  our  countrywoman, 
at  a  guess.  And  madame  resumed.  ^*  Yes,  oil — they  put  oil  on  that,  and 
then  they  take  another  round  of  toast,  covered  with  butter,  and  lay  it  on 
the  top,  and  they  eat  that,  and  they  drink  tea  au  laity  at  the  same  time ; 
they  eat  and  they  drink,  and  they  drink  and  they  eat,  and  that  is  an 
English  breakfast— eh  !  they  live  well,  these  English  !"*  Let  us  hope 
our  savoir-vivre  is  misconceived  by  this  unctuous  narrator — into  whose 
parallel  passages  about  our  feats  at  dinner  and  supper  we  have  no  cor- 
responding occasion  to  enter. 

Leigh  Hunt,  who  gives  three  charming  breakfasts  running,  in  that 
pleasant  series  of  essays  entitled  "  The  Seer,'*  stands  up  for  plain  tea  and 
bread-and-butter — a  breakfast  of  which  kind,  he  says,  is  the  preference, 
or  good  old  custom,  of  thousands  who  could  afford  a  richer  one.  ^*  It 
may  be  called  the  staple  breakfast  of  England  ;  and  he  who  cannot  make 
an  excellent  meal  of  it,  would  be  in  no  very  good  way  with  the  luxuries 
of  a  George  the  Fourth,  still  less  with  the  robust  meals  of  a  huntsman." 
The  Seer  does,  indeed,  allow  that  delicate  appetites  may  be  stimulated  a 
little,  till  regularity  and  exercise  put  them  in  better  order,  nor  has  he  a 
syllable  to  utter  against  the  **  innocencies  of  honeys  and  marmalades." 
But  he  insists  that  strong  meats  of  a  morning  are  only  for  those  who  take 
strong  exercise,  or  those  who  have  made  up  their  minds  to  defy  the 
chances  of  gout  and  corpulence,  or  the  '^  undermining  pre-digestion  of 
pill  taking."f  Sir  Walter  was  not  one  of  those  Modern  Athenians  who 
swelled  the  cockoo  cry  of  Cockney !  at  any  and  everything  uttered  by 
a  Hunt,  a  Hazlitt,  or  a  Keats.  But  he  would  certainly  have  looked  more 
blank  than  bland,  more  blue  than  blithe,  at  Leigh  Hunt's  breakfast  bill 
of  fare. 

The  mildest  criticism  we  can  imagine  him  to  have  passed  on  such  a 
programme  would  be,  that  a  bread-and-butter  breakfast  was  fit  only  for 
a  bread-and-butter  miss.  He  was  of  the  Jack  Careless,  or  country 
squire  type,  in  this  respect,  rather  than  of  the  Tremaine,  or  Man  of  Re- 
finement breed.  When  honest  Jack  Careless  comes  to  breakfast,  unin- 
vited and  unexpected,  with  his  polished  and  rather  priggish  neighbour,-— 
the  latter  orders  that  meal  to  be  prepared  forthwith,  and,  asking  the  squire 
what  he  prefers,  observes  by  the  way,  or  by  way  of  hint,  "  I  myself  drink 
chocolate,  and  can  recommend  it  to  you  as  the  right  Spanish."  '*  I  would 
rather  it  were  English,"  cries  Jack,  **  and  think  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  no  bad 
thing ;  however,  I  trust,  whatever  it  b,  that  the  proper  staple  of  a  York- 
shire breakfast  is  to  be  the  foundation."  At  this,  Tremaine  looks  in- 
quiringly— with  a  sort  of  plail-U  f  expression.     Careless  explains :  ^'  Tm 

*  Rides  in  the  Pyrenees,  by  S.  Bunlnuy. 

t  The  Seer;  or,  Commonplaces  Refreshed,  Na  IX. 
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sonr  you  don't  uodentand  me,  for  I  mean  cold  beef,  or  good  pigeon  pie.'** 
And  Tremaine  has  to  give  the  necessary  orders.  Mr.  Samuel  Slick, 
Tisiting  this  country  in  the  capacity  of  attache,  is  even  less  ceremonious 
OQ  the  animal  food  question,  though,  in  his  case,  there  is  a  supply  of  it 
within  reach.  But  Mr.  Slick  won't  admit  it  to  be  "  within  reach,"  since 
not  even  by  making  a  long  arm  can  he  help  himself  as  he  would,  but 
must,  forsooth,  get  off  his  seat,  and  travel  to  the  sideboard.  We  forget 
whether  that  real  personage,  Mr.  Willis,  was  an  attache,  too,  at  the 
time  of  hU  peregrinations  through  Great  Britain,  some  years  previously ; 
bat  he,  at  any  rate,  approved  of  the  national  arrangements  as  rec^ards  the 
breakfast-table — of  course  under  ducal  and  baronial  roofs.  This  time 
be  is  at  a  Duke's.  <<  Breakfast  in  England,"  reports  the  Penciller,  '*  is  a 
confidential  and  unceremonious  hour,  and  servants  are  generally  dispensed 
with.  This  is  to  nie,  I  confess,  an  advantage  it  has  over  every  other 
meal.  I  detest  eating  with  twenty  tall  fellows  standing  opposite,  whose 
bosiness  it  is  to  watch  me  [too  sensitive,  susceptible,  self-conscious  Pen- 
ciller!]. The  coffee  and  tea  were  on  the  table,  with  toast,  muffins,  oat- 
eskes  [it  is  at  G-^—  Castle,  far  north],  marmalade^  jellies,  fish,  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  a  Scotch  breakfast ;  and  on  the  sideboard  stood  cold 
meats  for  those  who  liked  them,  and  they  were  expected  to  g^  to  it  and 
help  themselves.  Nothing  could  be  more  easy,  unceremonious,  and  affable 
thui  the  whole  tone  of  the  meah^f  Now  Mr.  Slick,  as  we  have  said, 
tfast  other  guess  sort  of  attach^, — who  has  not,  however,  the  good  fortune 

to  breakfast  at  the  Duke  of  G 's,— quarrels,  as  we  have  said,  with  the 

ndeboard  system.  '*  The  English  don't  do  nothin'  like  other  folks,"  he 
complains  ;  **  I  don't  know  whether  it's  affectation,  or  bein'  wrong  in  the 
head — a  little  of  both,  I  guess.  Now,  where  do  you  suppose  the  solid 
part  of  breakfast  is,  squire  ?  W^Iiy,  it's  on  the  sideboard — I  hope  I  may 
be  shot  if  it  ain't — well,  the  tea  and  coffee  are  on  the  table,  to  make  it 
88  OQconvenient  as  possible. — Sais  I,  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  as  I  got 
op  to  help  myself,  for  I  was  hungry  enough  to  make  beef  ache,  I  know. 
*  Annty,'  sais  I,  ^  you'll  excuse  me,  but  why  don't  you  put  the  eatables  on 
the  table,  or  else  put  the  tea  on  the  sideboard?  They're  like  man  and 
wife^  they  don't  ought  to  be  separated,  them  two.' — She  looked  at  me,  oh 
what  a  look  of  pity  it  was,  as  much  as  to  say,  ^  Where  have  you  been  all 
joor  bom  days,  not  to  know  better  nor  that? — but  I  guess  you  don't 
know  better  in  the  States — how  could  you  know  anything  there?'  But 
she  only  said  it  was  the  custom  here,  for  she  was  a  very  purlite  old  woman, 
was  Aunty. — Well,  sense  is  sense,  let  it  grow  where  it  will,  and  I  guess 
we  raise  about  the  best  kind,  which  is  common  sense,  and  I  wam't  to  be 
pat  down  with  short  metre,  arter  that  fashion.  So  I  tried  the  old  man  ; 
nis  I, '  Uncle,'  sais  I,  *  if  you  will  divorce  the  eatables  from  the  drinkables 
that  way,  why  not  let  the  sarvants  come  and  tend?  It's  monstrous  oncon* 
venient  and  ndikilous  to  be  jumpin'  up  for  everlastinly  that  way;  yon 
cam't  sit  still  one  blessed  minit.' — '  We  think  it  pleasant,  said  he, '  some- 
times to  dispense  with  their  attendance.' — '  Exactly,'  sais  I; '  then  dispense 
with  sarvants  at  dinner,  for  when  the  wine  is  in,  the  wit  is  out,  and  they 
hear  all  the  talk.  But  at  breakfast  every  one  is  only  half  awake.  Folks 
are  considerably  sharp  set  at  breakfast,'  sais  I,  *  and  not  very  taikUwe. 

♦  Tremaine,  by  R.  P.  Ward,  yol.  L  ch.  xxxi. 
t  Fencilliogs  by  the  Way,  vol  ill  letter  xxiii. 
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That's  the  right  time  to  have  sarvaats  to  tend  on  you.'  "*  Which  of  die 
two  Attaches  has  the  best  taste  we  shall  not  inquire ;  we  know  whidi  of 
them  makes  the  best  companion. 

It  is  a  pretty  picture  their  countryman,  Mr.  Hawthorne,  draws  on  Us 
native  soil  (of  which,  too,  it  is  racy),  of  a  little  break^t-table,  set  Iw 
three,  in  the  old  house  of  the  seven  gables.  The  vapour  of  t1>e  broiled 
fish  rises  like  incense  ^m  the  shrine  of  a  barbarian  idol,  while  the 
fragrance  of  the  Mocha  is  such  as  might  have  gratified  the  nostrils  of  a 
tutelary  Lar,  or  whatever  power  has  scope  over  a  modem  breakiaat- 
table.  *^  Phoebe's  Indian  cakes  were  the  sweetest  offering  of  ali-=-ia 
their  hue  befitting  the  rustic  altars  of  the  innocent  and  golden  age — or, 
80  brightly  yellow  were  they,  resembling  some  of  the  bread  which  was 
changed  to  glbtening  gold,  when  Midas  tried  to  eat  it.  The  butter 
must  not  be  forgotten — butter  which  Phoebe  herself  had  <^umed,  m  her 
own  rural  home  .  .  .  smelling  of  clover  blossoms,  and  diffusing  the 
charm  of  pastoral  scenery  through  the  dark-panelled  parlour.  "|  Ner 
should  the  flowers  be  forgotten — arranged  in  a  glass  pitcher,  whidi, 
having  long  ago  lost  its  handle,  was  so  much  the  fitter  for  a  floweivvase 
—while  the  early  sunshine,  ^*  as  fresh  as  that  which  peeped  into  Eve's 
bower,  while  she  and  Adam  sat  at  breakfast  there,"  came  twinkling 
through  the  branches  of  the  pear-tree,  and  brightened  up  that  sombre 
room — made  sunshine  in  that  shady  place. 

Leigh  Hunt  is  strenuous  for  flowers  on  the  breakfast-table  :— -«  whok 
nosegay,  if  you  can  get  it — or  but  two  or  three— or  a  single  flower— a 
rose,  a  pink,  nay,  a  daisy  ; — something  at  any  rate  on  yonr  table  that 
reminds  you  of  the  beauty  of  God's  creation,  and  gives  you  a  link  with 
the  poets  and  sages  that  nave  done  it  most  honour.  **  Put  but  a  toee, 
or  a  lily,  or  a  violet,  on  your  table,  and  ^ou  and  Lord  Bacon  have  a 
custom  in  common ;  for  that  great  and  wise  man  was  in  the  habit  of 
having  the  flowers  in  season  set  upon  his  table — morning,  we  believe, 
noon,  and  night ;  that  is  to  say  at  all  his  meals."  The  Essayist  liked 
flowers  on  a  morning  table  because  they  are  specially  suitable  to  the 
time.  They  look,  he  says,  like  the  happy  wakening  of  the  creation; 
they  bring  the  perfume  of  the  breath  of  nature  into  your  room ;  he  sees 
in  them  die  representations  and  embodiments  of  the  very  smile  of  one's 
home,  the  graces  of  its  good  morrow,  proofe  that  some  intellectual  beauty 
is  in  ourselves,  or  those  about  us ;  some  house  Aurora  (if  we  are  so 
lucky  as  to  have  such  a  companion)  helping  to  strew  our  U^  with  sweets, 
or  in  ourselves  some  masculine  mildness  not  imworthy  to  possess  sixh  a 
companion,  or  unlikely  to  gain  her. 

'*  Even  a  few  leaves,  if  we  can  get  no  flowers,  are  far  better  than  no 
such  ornament — a  branch  from  the  next  tree,  or  the  next  herb-nmrket, 
or  some  twigs  that  have  been  plucked  from  a  flowering  hedge.  They 
are  often,  nay,  always,  beautiful,  particularly  in  spring,  when  their  green 
is  tenderest.  The  first  new  boughs  in  spring,  plucked  and  put  into  s 
water*bottIe,  have  often  an  effect  that  may  compete  with  flowers  them- 
selves, considering  their  novelty,  and  indeed 

Leaves  would  be  counted  flowers,  if  earth  had  none."  J 

*  The  Attach^,  vol.  i  ch.  ii.  f  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  ch.  vii. 

t  Leigh  Hunt:  Breakfast  in  Summer. 
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With  what  a  relish  William  Haslitt,  in  his  old  days,  recak  the  momiD^ 
he  spent  with  Coleridge  (each  of  them 

In  Life's  morning  inarch,  when  his  bosom  was  yonng) 

at  the  little  inn  at  Linton,  after  that  long  walk  of  theirs,  for  miles  and 
miles^  on  dark  hrown  heaths  overlooking  the  Channel,  with  the  Welsh 
hiUi  beyond — how  they  "  breakfasted  luxuriously  in  an  old-fashioned 
parlour,  on  tea,  toast,  eggs,  and  honey,  in  the  very  sight  of  the  bee- 
hives horn  whidi  it  had  been  taken,  and  a  garden  full  of  thyme  and  wild 
flowers  that  had  produced  it."*  In  this  room  it  was  that  the  travellers 
foond  a  little  worn-out  copy  of  the  "  Seasons,"  lying  in  a  window-aeat^ 
on  seeing  which  Coleridge  exclaimed,  *'  .2%a/  is  true  fame  V 

Our  space  is  out;  but  the  breakfast- things  must  not  be  cleared  away : 
we  shall  use  diem  for  another  set-to,  even  though  that  may  not  be  until 
the  fiist  of  next  month. 


SCANDINAVIAN  TSAVEL.t 


Benmask  and  Jutland  are  lands  of  legend  and  romance.  Historic 
and  even  pre-historic  monuments  abound  in  them :  barrows  and  tumuli  are 
seen  in  almost  every  landscape,  and  the  dreaded  Vikings  of  old  have  left 
their  mark  upon  the  country.  The  manor-houses  and  castles  of  a  later, 
vet  aacient  time,  rise  in  every  direction,  and  the  memorials  of  bygone 
&mi]ie3  linger  on  many  a  site.  With  so  many  visible  monuments  of 
former  days  around  them,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Danes  live  modi  in 
the  past  and  cherish  the  memory  of  their  own  proud  history. 

The  natural  features  of  the  Danish  isles  and  Jutland  are  not  less  re- 
markable than  the  historical.  Blue  lakes  and  green  woods  diversify 
the  wide  pluns  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  form  a  picturesque 
contrast  to  its  tracts  of  moss  and  heather.  The  land  is  for  the  most 
part  fertile  ;  and  the  country  generally  (Lolland  in  particular)  is  iumous 
for  fair  pleasure-grounds.  The  forests  are  gorgeous  in  their  autumnal 
tints,  but  Denmaric  is  especially  the  country  of  the  spring.  Most  of  the 
considerable  towns  (such  as  Elsinore,  for  example)  are  adorned  by 
charming  walks;  cheerful  villages  and  country-houses  enliven  the  shores 
of  the  Sound ;  distant  objects  of  interest  are  seen  on  the  horizon,  and  be- 
yond a  foreground  of  well-kept  gardens,  bright  with  flowers,  gleam  the 
blue  waters  of  the  sea. 

Then,  too,  everything  in  Denmark  seems  to  have  a  well-to-do  and  pros- 
perous Mr :  the  very  physique  of  the  people  proclaims  it,  and  eighteen  stone, 
or  thereabouts,  is  set  down  as  the  weight  of  the  full-grown  Jutlander. 

•  Haditt's  Winterstow  Essays :  «*  My  First  Acquaintance  with  Poets." 
t  AReridence  m  Juliand,  the  Danish  Isles,  and  Copenhagen.     By  Oonoe 
WR7«t    Two  vela    London;  Muxray.    186a 
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Poverty  is  not  seen ;  the  lower  dosses  are  well-cared  for  and  appear 
contented ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Jutland,  in  conjunction 
with  the  authorities,  do  everything  that  can  be  done  to  make  the  towns 
desirable  abodes  for  all  classes,  so  that  the  poorest  of  the  people  enjov 
advantages  unknown  in  the  overgrown  manufacturing  towns  of  EnglauJ. 
Among  the  wild  scenery  of  Hamrnershuus,  in  the  remote  island  of  Bom* 
holm,  more  is  done  for  the  healthful  dwelling  and  the  out-of-door  enjoy- 
ment of  the  people  than  is  dreamed  of  in  any  of  our  wealthy  centres  of 
manufacturing  industry,  for  in  those  English  towns,  too  commonly,  a 
sordid  utilitarian  aspect  marks  the  culpable  selfishness  of  the  prosperous 
classes,  the  apathy  of  municipal  bodies,  and  the  absence  of  taste  and 
public  spirit. 

Amongst  the  middle  class  of  Danes,  the  author  of  the  volumes  before 
U8  sees,  in  their  household  arrangtsments,  a  refinement  seldom  to  be  met 
with  in  other  countries ;  and  in  these  "  rambles  beyond  railways"  he 
found  civility  and  attention  everywhere,  and  no  illustrations  of  the  old 
proverb  that  ^*  Travellers  find  many  inns,  but  few  friends."  The  case 
may  be  otherwise  some  ten  years  hence,  when  the  country  comes  to  be 
intersected  by  railroads,  and  opened  to  wider  intercourse  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  When  steam-boats  shall  navigate  the  chain  of  lakes,  upon 
whose  placid  waters  the  Vikings  of  bygone  days  bore  the  spoils  of  Gaol 
and  England,  and  when  Silkeborg  shall  have  become  the  Birmingham 
of  Jutland,  simplicity  of  manners  will  probably  disappear,  together  with 
the  otter  which  now  abounds  in  the  streams,  and  with  salmon — ^now  so 
plentiful,  that  in  Randers  town  (as  formerly  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
and  some  other  places  in  England)  the  employer  is  prohibited  from 
feeding  his  apprentice  with  it  more  than  once  a  week.  The  improvement 
of  agriculture,  however,  and  the  consequent  enrichment  of  proprietors, 
only  wait  a  better  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country, 
and  already  mosses  are  beginning  to  be  reclaimed  and  railways  to  be 
made. 

The  quiet  old-world  towns  of  Jutland  must  afford  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  commercial  activity  of  Hamburg,  from  which  the  writer  of  '^  A 
Residence  in  Jutland  and  the  Danish  Isles"  started  for  his  northern 
sSjauVf  where  the  new  streets,  arcades,  and  buildings  that  have  risen 
sinoe  the  great  fire,  vie  with  Paris  in  their  new-born  magnificence.  On 
his  way  to  the  sea-baths  of  TravemQnde,  he  paced  the  shadv  walks, 
under  fragrant  limes,  that  are  formed  on  the  ancient  ramparts  of  Lubec, 
whose  tall  unstnught  church-spires,  old  gatewavs,  and  houses  that 
threaten  to  topple  over,  are  seen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Trave ; 
and  then,  at  tne  table  d'hdte  of  Travemiinde,  he  was  waited  on  by  buxom 
attendants,  decoUeteSy  under  a  summer  sun,  at  two  o'clock,  and  display- 
ing feet,  eood  solid  and  useful  for  common  purposes,  and  capable  of 
carrying  tnem  with  ease  even  when  they  weigh  sixteen  stone. 

Without  following  a  given  route,  we  may  conveniently  group  together 
the  ch&teaux  and  the  historic  sites  of  feudal  ages  that  seem  best  deserving 
of  notice. 

The  grim  old  castle  of  Sonderborg,  once  the  residence  of  the  Slesvig 
dukes,  partakes  in  the  decay  of  the  capital  of  the  ancient  duchy ;  but 
though  fidlen  from  its  high  estate,  Slesvig  is  still  memorable  as  ihe 
mother-town  of  early  Christianity  in  this  land.     Another  oastle«-that  of 
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Koldinj^y  ooe  of  the  most  ancient  in  Jutland,  called  formerly  Omsboig 
(Eagle's  Castle) — ^fell  a  prey  to  fire  durins^  the  occapation  of  Bernadotte 
(erery  edifice  in  Denmark,  royal  or  plebeian,  seems  fated  to  be  destroyed, 
looner  or  later,  by  fire),  but  the  keep  is  remarkable  for  being  still  sur- 
mounted by  two  stone  figures  of  warriors,  resembling  those  found  on 
lome  of  the  border  towers  of  Scotland,  and  also  at  Alnwick  Castle,  in 
Northumberland.  The  ch&teaux  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein  are  substantial 
qnadraogular  buildings,  surrounding  a  large  court  which  has  a  green  plot 
ID  the  centre  bordered  by  limes.  The  entrance  is  under  a  porte-cochere. 
In  front  is  the  larg^,  heavy  schloss,  with  a  huge  portico  supported  by 
Corinthian  or  Ionic  columns;  and  this  is  flanked  by  two  stupendous 
baiidings  with  high-pitched  roofs,  each  as  large  as  the  abbey  church  of 
Malreni,  which  are  used  for  storing  the  farm  produce,  implements,  and 
itoek.  The  live  stock  in  cows  on  these  domains  is  tomething  enormous: 
ex.  gr,^  the  Countess  Rantzau  rejoices  in  four  hundred  and  eighty  cows, 
and  in  some  of  the  great  dairies  hundreds  of  pounds  of  butter  are  pro- 
duced in  one  forenoon.  These  useful  animals,  by  the  way,  are  called 
*^cows"  by  the  Jutland  peasant ;  but  this  is  not  the  only  thing  in  sound 
and  sight  to  remind  the  English  traveller  of  home  :  many  expressions  of 
the  peasantry  might  pass  for  Yorkshire  speech ;  the  horses  resemble  the 
Yorkshire  breed,  and  the  sheep  are  the  English  '*  Southdown  ;"  even  the 
lofty  stone  monuments  (dolmens)  that  are  scattered  over  the  country 
are  called  ^  Stonehenge'*  by  the  peasants.  Some  of  the  country  resi- 
dences are  kept  up,  too,  in  a  style  that  would  not  disgrace  an  English 
mansion. 

Count  Friis  lives  in  Friisenborg,  a  chateau  surrounded  by  a  moat  and 
horse-chesnuts  of  splendid  growth — ^a  quaint  old  building,  flanked  by 
antiquated  towers.  But  the  whole  castle,  excepting  the  stone  foundation, 
is  in  a  coat  of  whitewash,  for  the  most  respectable  old  red-brick  is  ruth- 
lessly whitewashed  in  Denmark.  At  Katsholm  we  have  the  story  of  a 
Danish  Whitting^on.  An  unjust  man  died,  and  his  youngest  son,  on 
receiving  his  share,  put  his  money  to  the  water-ordeal,  knowing  that  what 
was  unjustly  got  would  sink  and  the  rest  would  float.  A  farthing  only 
floated,  and  with  it  he  bought  a  cat,  which  with  her  kittens  he  took  to  a 
foreign  land  where  cats  were  unknown,  and  with  the  fortune  realised 
from  the  progeny  of  his  cat,  returned  to  Jutland,  and  built  the  castle  of 
Katsholm.  The  castle  of  Kronborg  has  many  a  souvenir  of  interest  to 
English  readers.  Here  was  celebrated  the  marriage  by  proxy  of  James  VI. 
of  Scotland  with  the  youthful  Princess  Anne,  daughter  of  Frederick  II. 
of  Denmark ;  and  tales  are  current  of  the  drinking*bouts  of  Prince 
Christian  and  the  bridegroom.  The  ramparts  of  Kronborg  are  described 
as  being  par  exeeUence  the  locality  for  Shakspeare's  ghost-scene  in 
*' Hamlet,"  but  the  romance  of  Kronborg  is  over.  A  propos  to 
''Hamlet,"  it  may  be  mentioned  that  our  author  g^ves  some  iUustra- 
tions  of  the  story  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark.  A  grassy  mound  that  would 
be  called  in  England  a  Danish  camp  goes  by  the  name  of  Amleth's 
Castle,  and  he  hes  buried  under  a  lofty  tumulus  that  bears  his  name. 
At  Rosenholm  there  are  many  memorials  of  the  Rosenkrants  family. 
Amongst  the  portraits  is  one  of  Erik,  the  youthful  ambassador  at  the 
pieudo-court  of  Cromwell,  to  whom  he  ought  to  have  said,  if  he  did  not 
nally  say,  when  the  ill-mannered  "  Protector"  scoffed  at  a  beardless 
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jBiDister,  "  If  mj  lovereigii  had  known  H  was  a  beard  you  required,  he 
eould  hare  soit  you  a  goat  r  at  anj  rate,  my  beard  is  of  older  date  than 
yo«rFh)teeiovater 

Among  die  familiee  emnebled  are  many  of  Scottish  descent^  whose 
aaceetovs  settled  in  Denmark  during  the  middle  ages,  but  there  is  do 
trace  of  an  Irish  settler.  The  St.  Glairs  stand  first  on  the  list,  and  appear 
in  eonneils  of  the  kingdom  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Near  Helsingborg 
18  *'  Hamilton  Houses"  the  residence  of  Count  Hamilton,  a  Swedish 
nobleman  descended  finom  one  of  the  Scottish  soldiers  of  fortune  who 
janed  the  banner  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  adopted  Sweden.  At  Faareveile,  by  the  tranquil  waters  of 
ttie  fiord,  on  a  little  promontory  jutting  into  the  sea,  we  are  at  the  burial- 
pbee  of  a  Scottish  nobleman  of  greater  lame  and  darker  fortunes;  for 
inthin  the  walls  of  the  little  whitewashed,  gabled  church  are  the  mortal 
remaiDe  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  who  died  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of 
Ikaxholm  (dragon's  isle).  This  moated  pile,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  ihe  biskops  of  Roeskilde^  later  merged  in  the  barony  of  Adelsborg. 
BothwelFs  priaoa  is  now  the  winensellar  of  the  castle.  The  mummy»like 
corpse  of  the  earl  is  shown  in  the  vault  of  Faareveile.  He  appears  to  have 
been  of  middle  height,  with  a  forehead  not  expansive,  and  head  wide  at 
the  back  of  the  skuU,  and  his  hair  seems  to  have  been  red,  mixed  with 
grey;  his  cheek-bones  high  and  prominent,  nose  somewhat  hooked,  and 
hands  and  feet  well  shaped  and  small.  Had  fiothwell  in  his  stormy 
fife  selected  a  spot  marked  by  quiet  and  repose  in  death,  he  could 
hardly  have  found  in  all  Christendom  a  resting-place  more  calm  and 
peacefuL 

An  English  traveller  in  Denmark  is  struck  by  the  large  number  of 
portraits  of  our  royal  Stuarts  that  are  found  in  its  portrait-gaBeries,  but 
the  feet  that  the  moi^ier  of  Charles  I.,  the  light-hearted  Anne,  was  a 
Danish  princess,  of  course  sufficientiy  accounts  for  their  presence.  At 
the  palace  of  Frederiksborg  in  particular,  there  is  a  most  interesting  series 
of  portraits  of  the  royal  house  of  England.  At  Rosenborg  the  English 
vintor  sees  with  great  interest  a  princess  of  the  present  reigning  family 
ef  England  stand  out  brightly  among  the  less  refined  specimens  ot 
G«nnan  royalty.  The  portrait  preserved  in  that  castle  of  Queen  Louisa, 
daughter  of  Geoige  U.,  and  wife  of  Frederick  V.,  must  be  a  charming 
ene. 

Roetgaard,  the  only  other  casile  we  have  room  to  mention,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  re^dences  in  the  vicinity  of  Elsinore,  derives  some  interest 
horn  the  story  of  Kirstine,  the  Danish  Penelope,  the  feir  and  youthful  wife 
of  Hans  Rostgaard,  who  was  lord  of  the  castle  in  1659.  Becoming  involved 
in  a  plot  against  the  Swedes  when  their  officers  held  Kronborg,  he  had 
to  fiy  from  his  home,  and  deceived  his  enemies  into  the  belief  that  he  had 
been  killed.  The  rich  and  pretty  widow  (for  widow  she  was  supposed  to 
be)  dared  not  reveal  her  husband's  existence,  and  attracted  the  addresses  of 
all  the  Swedish  officers  who  were  quartered  at  the  manor-house,  and  who 
reqpeeted  her  jiroperty  only  because  each  of  them  hoped  that  it  might  iu 
time  become  nis  own.  When  pressed  by  the  most  ardent  of  her  suitors, 
she  pleaded  her  recent  widowhood,  and,  true  to  "The  Wife's  Secret,'* 
begged  for  time,  and  then  coquetted  so  cleverly  that  each  individual  of 
the  corps  imagined  himself  to  be  the  favoured  one.  At  length  a  year 
elapsed,  and  peace  was  signed;  she  then  made  them  a  profound  reverence. 
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thanked  them  for  the  consideration  they  had  shown  to  her  goods  and 
chattels^  and  reintrodueed  to  them  her  resnsatated  husband. 

The  churches  of  Denmark  and  Jutland  have  some  peculiar  features,  and 
znany  of  these  edifices  are  of  eonaideraUe  antiquiij,  bat  the  materials  of 
vhick  most  of  them  are  built— «  mixture  of  granite^  sandstone,  and  brick- 
work-^oes  not  give  them  an  attractiTe  appearance.  Eight  round  churches 
are  enumerated :  the  most  perfect  b  that  at  Thonager,  built,  it  is  said, 
upon  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Thor,  and  the  edifice  appears  to  be  of  an 
eailier  data  than  the  twelfth  century.     The  original  part  of  the  building 
is  circular,  and  massive  piers  support  the  vaulted  roof.     At  Yeile,  a  city 
of  ancient  lineage,  where  some  of  the  fiairest  scenery  of  the  old  Jutland 
prorince  begins,  the  church  had  our  Canute  for  its  founder;  and  a  figure, 
Uack  like  a  statue  carved  in  oak  fresh  from  the  bogs  of  Hibemia,  is 
flhown  as  the  body  of  Queen  Gunhild,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  trans- 
lated thither  firom  the  morass  in  which  she  was  buried.     Her  dress  and 
hur  are  showa  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Soeiety  of  Northern  Anti* 
quaries  at  Copenhagen,  and  oght  centuries  have  not  efB^oed  from  the 
vooUen  wrapper  that  enveloped  the  body  the  square  pattern  of  a  ^*  shep- 
herd's plaid*'  tartan.     The  Domkirk  of  Ribe,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Jutland,  is  described  not  only  as  the  great  lion  of  the  place,  but 
as  the  finest  oharch  in  the  country.     The  interior  presents  some  good 
architecture  in  what  may  be  called  the  Norman  style,  but,  in  truth,  the 
Romaneaque  of  these  northern  churches  is  a  style  apart  from  that  known 
in  Englaikd,  France,  or  Germany.     The  cathedral  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Tifaocg  is  a  sort  of  Westminster  Abbey  of  the  province,  for  the  remains 
of  many  sovereigns  repose  in  its  round-arched  crypt.     On  the  site  of 
Yiborg,  the  chief  sacrinces  to  Odin  were  solemnised  in  pagan  times,  and 
here  the  Danish  sovereigns  were  elected  for  the  provinces  of  Jutland.  In 
later  times  the  city  boasted  as  many  churches  as  York,  besides  convents, 
frianes,  and  wondrous  relics.     The  abbey  church  of  Soro  contains  some 
bteresting  monuments,  beginning  with  the  sepulchral  stone  of  Olaf,  King 
of  Norway  and  Denmark,  and  artistically  culminating  in  the  recumbent 
figures  of  Christian  II.  and  his  queen  Euphemia.     The  king's  effigy  re- 
sembles that  of  Edward  11.  in  Gloucester  Cathedral:  he  is  arrayed  in 
rojtl  robes,  his  hair  flowing  long,  his  beard  pointed  after  the  fashion  of 
oar  early  Plantagenets,  and  his  head  is  encircled  by  the  crown.     There 
axe  also  some  interesting  royal  monuments  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Boeakilde,  the  time-honoured  city  which  gives  a  patronymic  to  the 
Rothschild  £amily,  who,  according  to   Mr.  Marryat,  emigrated  from 
Denmark  in  the  last  century,  and  assumed  as  a  surname  the  name  of 
their  ancestral  birthplace.  Here,  too,  is  the  monument  <^  Queen  Margaret, 
who  first  united  under  one  sceptre  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  and 
ha  effigy  fitly  represents  the  great  queen  recumbent,  with  eyes  closed 
and  hands  meekly  clasped,  as  if  awaiting  the  day  of  judgment— -a  curious 
contrast  to  the  martial  gaze  and  impatient  expression  of  Christian  lY.  in 
Thorvaldsen's  bronze  statue,  a  figure  as  little  suited  to  a  church  as  most 
of  the  statues  of  statesmen  and  heroes  that  (»owd  Westminster  Abbey 
and  St.  Paul's. 

The  church  epitaphia  of  the  country  must  be  curiosities.  The  oval 
medallion  portrait  common  in  the  Duchies  gives  place  at  Eendsburg  to  a 
representation  of  scriptural  subjects.  One  of  these  monuments  was  set 
up  bj  a  man  whose  three  wives  died  before  him,  and  as  they  had  proved 
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(as  it  would  appear)  no  comfort  to  him,  he  has  signalised  at  once  his 
scriptural  zeal  and  his  marital  resentment  by  a  representation  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  in  which  they  are  placed  among  the  condemned.  The  churcH 
of  Eckemfiord  is  described  as  resembling  an  old  curiosity-shop  in  its 
strange  collection  of  all  kinds  of  monuments,  commemorating  as  well 
armed  knights  and  high-bom  ladies  as  substantial  burghers  and  their  (too) 
fruitful  spouses,  and  in  its  queer  latticed  pews,  which  are  piled  up  any- 
where and  anyhow ;  some  are  like  a  sedan-chair,  and  made  to  contain 
one  person ;  others  are  large  enough  to  hold  families  as  numerous  as  the 
family  of  Jacob;  and  the  church  keys  are  of  such  size  and  ponderosity 
that  the  mace  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  state  weapons  of  the  Christ 
Ciiurch  poker-bearers  are  ramrods  in  comparison. 

"  "What  families,*'  exclaims  Mr.  Marryat,  "  people  had  in  the  days  of 
these  antiquated  tombs !  I  may  add,  what  a  number  of  wives !  If  yoti 
closely  examine  the  epitaphia  you  may  take  as  an  average  three  to  a  family 
of  sixteen  children ;  sons  ranged  on  one  side  behind  the  father,  daughters 
behind  the  mother,  and  the  babes  who  died  in  infancy  spread  out  on 
cushions  in  front,  done  up  in  swaddling-clothes,  the  fatner  and  mother 
always  dressed  with  the  greatest  decorum."* 

Bomholm  is  remarkable  for  churches  of  blue  marble;  and  in  the  church 
at  Aarkirkeby  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sculptured  fonts  in  Europe 
may  be  seen.  At  Nalborg,  on  the  Liim fiord,  there  is  a  circular  antique 
font  of  sculptured  granite.  Mr.  Marryat  says  the  date  11 66  is  visible 
upon  it,  and  that  cherubim,  with  faces  as  broad  as  a  Wiltshire  cheese,  are 
carved  upon  it ;  but  in  the  twelfth  century  fonts  were  not  dated,  and  the 
vulgarities  familiarised  to  us  by  English  Churchwardenism  and  monu- 
mental masonry,  were  not  perpetrated  in  the  middle  ages. 

But  from  silent  churches  and  monuments  let  us  pass  to  the  picturesque 
and  peopled  city  of  Copenhagen  (Merchants'  Haven),  and  its  beautiful 
environs,  foremost  among  which  is  Lyngby — described  as  another  Vale  of 
Tempe — where,  in  early  May,  the  peasants  bring  in  baskets  full  of  little 
nosegays,  formed  of  the  lilac  flowers  of  the  Primula  farinosa ;  and 
Marienlyst,  where  an  English  princess,  Philippa,  Queen  of  Denmark, 
sister  of  the  hero  of  Agincourt,  founded  a  Carmelite  nunnery,  to  which 
a  royal  villa  succeeded  that  has  become  a  sort  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  The 
canals  bring  ships  to  the  heart  of  Copenhagen.  Its  municipal  privileges 
date  from  1264,  but  not  many  houses  of  ancient  date  or  historic  interest 
remain  in  the  city.  It  is  pleasant  to  know,  however,  that  the  residence 
of  Tycho  Brahe — the  northern  luminary  of  his  age — a  heavy-looking, 
old,  red-brick  house,  with  massive  stone  window-copings,  is  still  pre- 
served. The  Palace  of  Christian borg,  by  which  Frederick  VI.  replaced 
the  edifice  built  by  Queen  Sophia  Madalena,  is  not  as  useless  as  unsightly, 
for,  besides  the  state  apartments,  it  harbours  the  two  Chambers  of  Par- 
liament, the  gallery  of  pictures,  and  the  royal  library. 

The  first  idea  of  establishing  the  University  of  Copenhagen  is  attri- 
buted to  Erik  the  Pomeranian,  the  royal  spouse  of  Philippa,  sister  of  our 
Henry  V.     Art  and  archaeology,  as  well  as  literature,  have  their  homes 

*  The  Banes  wore  armour  later  than  other  nations ;  hence  the  monument  of 
the  nobleman  who,  in  1740,  was  ambassador  to  the  Empress  Catherine,  represents 
him  in  armour. 
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in  Copenlmgen  :  the  Thorwaldsen  Museum  contuns  a  most  interesting 
ooUeetion  of  the  works  of  the  great  Danish  sculptor ;  and  the  Museum 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  the  formation  of  which 
has  been  achieved  in  little  more  than  forty  years,  is  not  only  a  wonderful 
tieasnre-house,  bat  fosters  a  national  taste  for  the  preservation  of  his- 
torical antiquities.  The  director  of  the  museum  happened  to  be  able  to 
gire  Mr.  Marryat  an  example  which  could  hardly  have  been  anticipated. 
Seebg  in  the  Ethnographical  department  three  soldiers  in  blue,  who, 
catalogue  in  hand,  were  examining  the  collection,  he  remarked  that 
twenty  years  ago  no  soldier  would  have  thought  of  quitting  his  beer- 
shop  to  visit  a  collection  of  art,  and  off  he  went  to  explain  &e  contents 
of  me  cabinet  to  his  humble  visitors. 

The  implements  of  the  remote  period  known  as  the  Age  of  Bronze, 
which  are  brought  together  in  the  Scandinavian  collection,  appear  to 
belong  to  a  period  previous  to  the  birth  of  Christ ;  and  they  are  attributed 
to  a  nomadic  Oriental  tribe,  a  small-limbed  race,  who  settled  in  Denmark, 
hot  had  no  connexion  with  their  predecessors.  And — apropos  to  this — 
it  is  carious  to  remark  that  in  the  island  of  Fano  (nearly  opposite  the 
little  seaport  of  Hjerting,  whence  in  summer  a  steamer  bears  beeves 
desdned  for  the  all-devouring  London  market)  the  young  girls  are 
described  to  have  quite  an  Oriental  type  of  countenance,  with  long  eyes 
and  dark  complexions ;  the  women  who  tend  the  cows  or  work  in  the 
fields  wear  a  black  mask,  and  the  place  adheres  to  old  customs  and  old 
habits,  and  is  supposed  to  have  remained  stationary  for  a  thousand  years — 
things  that  are  very  suggestive  of  the  people  and  customs  of  an  Eastern 
land.  In  this  island,  by  the  way,  the  womankind  wear  an  indefinite 
samber,  from  seven  upwards,  of  substantial  woollen  petticoats  of  various 
cdours — a  bride  once  wore  thirteen  I 

Even  in  the  remote  *'  Age  of  Bronze"  the  ladies  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  requisites  of  the  work-table,  scissors  excepted.  The  museum 
contains  many  needles  in  bone  and  in  bronze,  but  some  have  the  eye 
pierced  in  the  centre.  A  pin  or  brooch,  for  fastening  the  dress  or  plaid, 
is  described  as  precisely  similar  to  the  pins  and  brooches  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  later  periods  preserved  in  this  most  interesting 
anseum,  drinking-horns  of  glass  and  of  none  are  found ;  and  the  collec- 
tion formerly  contained  two  golden  horns,  which  were  accidentally  dis- 
covered—the  one  in  1639,  and  the  other  in  1737 — in  the  same  locality, 
•nd  were  valued  respectively  at  600/.  and  450/.*  The  mosses,  or 
morasses,  and  the  tumuli  of  the  country  (the  island  of  Samso  alone  is  a 
very  Rensal-green  of  the  early  Scandinavian  era)  seem  to  hold  golden 
.traasoies  in  their  dark  oblivion :  thus,  three  gold  armlets  of  beautiful 
workmanship,  now  in  the  museum — for  in  Denmark  no  pernicious  law  of' 
treasuie-trove  consigns  such  treasures  to  the  melting-pot — ^were  found  in. 
an  ancient  grave  at  Buderuphoim. 

Accident  has  likewise  disclosed  many  a  hoard  of  coins.  The  Vikings^ 
^  settied  on  the  eastern  shores  of  England  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen^ 

*  These  valuable  objects  were,  unfbrtonateljr,  stolen  from  the  museam,  and 
^OD  the  event  a  fonerid  elegy  was  written,  of  so  touching  a  character,  as  Mr 
Hanyat  facetiously  remarks,  that  it  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  all  antiquaries. 
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turieSy  coined  money ;  but  coin  appean  to  have  been  first  atrodc  in  ^^^^ 
mark  in  the  reign  of  Svend,  fatber  o£  Canute,  about  the  year  1000  ;  aoJ| 
the  first  decent  coinage  Denmark  eyer  poeeeeseiL  was  taut  o£  Erik  tht 
Pomeranian.  Large  quantities  of  foreign  coins  hare  bean  diaeoiveved  i|| 
various  places— Cufic,  Bysantine,  Roman,  German,  and  Aaf^Saxom 
together  with  rings  and  bam  of  silver  and  gold,  and  beads  and  omasBen^ 
gold-embossedy  and  apparently  of  Bysantine  origin.  Bends  of  ^ss% 
coloured  and  mosniCy  probably  likewise  of  Eastern  maanfiEMrtore,  are  ali» 
found.  Mr.  Jtfanyat  does  not  attempt  to  explain  the  oaeurrenee  of  sadi 
exotic  objects  in  Denmark ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Northeta 
Danes,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  even  Angles,  flocked  by  land  tfaroog^ 
Russia  to  Constantinople  in  the  tenth  century,  and  took  senrioe  in  the 
imperial  guard;  and  pure  Old-Northern  names  ocetur  in  Byantine 
wntings.  Northmen  were  ambassadors  to  the  Greek  eB^Mroi%  and  ja 
those  early  times  were  much  brought  in  oontact  with  the  East,  which  ia 
ages  still  more  remote  had  been  the  Northmen's  hoase. 

Their  love  of  diange  and  wandering  seems  afterwards  to  have  lived  ia 
the  old  Viking  spkit  of  the  Danes,  and  now  their  descendantsy  no  longer 
seeking  adventures  beyond  the  seas,  and  circumscribed  in  the  avea  ibr 
their  wanderings,  indulge  a  last  remnant  of  the  native  restlessness  bj 
frequently  changing  their  abodes.  The  Copenhagen  people  ax«  stated 
by  Mr.  Marnrat  to  flit  twice  a  vear  from  one  street  of  thesr  ci^isfeal  to 
anodier !  When  ill,  even  the  higher  dasses  can  rent  rooms  in  the  epleadid 
hospital  of  Frederick  V.,  and  enjoy  all  the  medical  advantages  of  the  eetar 
Uishment,  without  deranging  or  endangering  their  homes* 

Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquariss^ 
(which  has  the  king  himself  Ibr  its  president),  the  national  antiquitMS 
are  now  so  well  cared  for  in  Denmark,  that  one  reads  with  astonisfanaent 
of  the  highly  disrespectfol  treatment  of  the  public  records  in  the  arefaeeo- 
logically  daric  age  of  Frederick  V .     That  monardi,  wishing  to  oelefasate 
the  marriage  of  Prince  Christian  by  a  grand  display  of  meworks^  and 
paper  for  their  fabrication  not  being  aeeesrible,  is  stated  to  have  ordered 
all  towns  and  conventual  bodies  to  forward  their  ardiives  to  Copenhi^a. 
Thereupon  records  arrived  in  cart-load  after  cart-load,  obedMttdjf  for- 
warded by  thw  unsuspectiag  custodians,  and  were  saenfieed  in  a  holo- 
caust of  royal  fireworks. 

The  folk-lore  of  the  country  aad  the  ancient  customs  still  observed  ase 
but  incidentally  noticed  in  Mr.  Marryat's  hvely  page%  bat  he  mentioDS  a 
few  curious  particuhuns.    On  one  ef  the  highest  points  ef  Zealand  there 
is  a  blackened  stone,  on  which  the  peasants  light  a  bonfire  on  the  ere  of 
St.  John— a  relic  (of  co«r8e)of  a  very  early  pagan  custom.     The  sunset- 
bell  always  rings  as  the  sun  goes  dow%  recalling  the  ancieBt  Curfew  of 
Normandy  and  England  still  rung  in  some  cathedral  towns.     At  Lise* 
lund — a  pUu)e  whose  quiet  and  repose  is  seldom  broken  save  by  the  little 
rural  fete  at  harvest-home,  the  church-bells  ^^ring  up  the  sun"  (as  the 
oipression  goes)  and  ''ring  it  down"  again;  and,  in  the  midst,  nuM  dis- 
tinct strokes  are  given,  one  for  the  Paternoster,  seven  for  the  seven 
separate  petitions  of  the  Lord's  Phiyer,  and  a  loud  booming  ninth  pro- 
claims Amen.    Nowhere  are  the  good  oU  Christmas  customs  more 
j^easantly  observed  tfiaa  in  Juthmd.     Even  the  little  birds  of  the  air  are 
not  forgotten,  for  a  small  wheatsheaf  is  laid  in  the  garden  over-night  on 
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ChratmM-eve  ia  Older  that  they  also  may  eat  and  lejoiee.  The  peasants 
helieTe  thai  at  midnight  on  Chrieimaa-ev«  the  cattle  aU  rise  together 
aad  stand  npright;  and,  on  that  day,  the  cows  and  hones,  and  the 
vateh-dog  in  pavtienlar,  are  fed  with  the  beet  of  OTerytfaiBg  by  these 
ie«erent»  aimple-ninded,  tradition-loving  people^  From  the  24tk  of 
Deeember  to  the  New  Year,  no  one  works^  and  all  the  yomg  people 
dsace ;  bat  the  new  year — at  feast  in  BomhelaH-is  not  daneed  in :  it  is 


jiol  in,  for  eveiy  one  who  can  obtein  fire-ams  disehaiges  them  at  his 
DOghbonra'  windows  by  way  of  wishing  a  happy  new  year.  On  the 
faitiTal  of  the  Three  Kings,  a  candle  of  thne  wicks  is  bamt  in  every 


Smne  of  the  soperatitions,  to(^  are  notieeaUa.  Second  sight  is  as 
common  in  Jutland  ss  in  the  Scottish  Highkads^  and  is  much  beliefed 
ID  £ar  the  foretelling  of  fire.  The  huge  Black  Dog  that  haunts  the 
romed  ehnrdi  ofSkamm,  quite  recals  the  famous  *^  speetre-hooadof  Man." 
Fsuries  of  coarse,  and  the  much  less  amiable  tarolis^  seem  to  stand  beside 
Tcni  everywhere.  The  trolls^  however,  are  not  invariably  misehievons 
ssings^  and  fortunately  they  can  transform  themselves  only  into  maimed 
aknals:  thus  his  Satanic  Mi^esty  himself  affects  the  form  of  a  imt,  but 
Bsver  can  grow  any  taiL  Superstition  thrives  in  Falster— witness  the 
smtom  of  casting  a  pail  of  water  behind,  when  a  corpse  leaves  the  door, 
SD  that  no  ghost  may  <qppear  in  the  house. 

There  are  reKcs  of  strange  customs  connected  with  chasch-«oing : 
cs.^»  Christiaa  V.  placed  '<  the  yawniag-stocks"  at  every  chu»£-door 
(the  village  stocks,  though  remainiag  in  some  places,  are,  as  in  this 
seantry,  quite  out  of  &shion),  and  in  them  the  preacher's  victims,  when 
sonvktod  of  a  second  offence,  had  to  stand  with  open  mondft.  Upon  thia^ 
Ae  people  tried  to  protect  themselves  by  going  when  the  sennoa  was 
half  ower,  for  the  early  Lutheran  clergy  loved  the  sound  of  thnr  own 
Visiess;  but  the  authixmes  were  a  match  for  them,  and  piaosd  the  late 
somera  in  die  stocks  all  the  same.  Then  folks  went  early,  and  took 
nhgt  in  steep,  but  thereupon  the  churchwardens  were  charged  to  go 
loand  and  stir  them  up  continually.  At  length  an  hour-glass  was  fixed 
hf  Ae  side  of  every  pulpit.  People  go  to  christenings,  at  all  events^ 
iMnrily  «M>ugh,  for  on  a  Sunday  morning  a  stuhl-wagen  may  be  seen  to 
diive  by,  carrying  a  party  of  old-£uhioned  Jntlanders  to  the  ceremony, 
sod  a  nMisinfw  vnth  distended  cheeky  playing  vigorously  on  a  flage<Jet, 
As  by  the  drivar. 

Carriages  appear  to  have  been  considered  a  luxury  in  Denmark  down 
to  a  date  as  late  as  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  oentary.  It  would 
sseu  that  even  in  Endand  the  use  of  coadies  cannot  be  carried  more 
Aan  a  century  finther  back,  that  is  to  say,  not  beyond  the  time  of  Fits- 
AlsB,  Earl  of  ArundeL  Buckingham,  l^og  James's  favourite,  intro- 
duced sedan-chairs  and  the  use  of  six  horses  for  his  coach — ^a  novelty 
wUch  then  excited  some  wonder,  and  was  taken  as  a  mark  of  his  extra- 
vagant pride.  Such  of  the  citiaens  of  Copenhagen  as  could  not  afford 
ts  keep  horses,  were  likewise  carried  about  in  sedan-chairs ;  and  there 
was  an  Italian  who  contracted  to  supply  the  town  with  then. 

Tins  article  has  extended  to  so  great  a  length,  that  we  can  only  notice 
very  brieflv,  in  conclusion,  some  of  the  natural  features  of  Jutltmd  and 
th^  Daaiw  isles.    That  the  waters  are  retiring  on  the  Liimfiord,  there 
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can  be  no  doubt :  tbe  names  and  the  stranded  appearance  of  soch  places 
as  Tranders-holm  and  Eng-holm  attest  the  fact ;  and  the  Mayor  oF 
Aalborg  (Eel  Castle)  told  Mr.  Marryat  that  the  bed  of  a  little  lake  iia 
which  he  used  to  fish  eighteen  years  before  was  then  cultivated  land, 
although  no  process  of  draining  had  been  resorted  to.     On  the  other 
hand,. there  are  vast  bogs,  or  mosses,  the  result  of  some  ancient  inunda- 
tion of  the  sea,  which  have  been  reclumed  by  draining,  and  in  which  the 
plough  uncovers  urns  of  black  Jutland  pottery  with  the  zig-zag  omameDt^ 
and  containing  bones.     The  draining  of  the  Sjorring  Lake  is  looked  for- 
ward to  by  antiquarians  as  that  of  a  Jutland  Tiber.    Level  lands  so  open 
to  the  sea  are  of  course  particularly  liable  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  sands 
and  the  salt  waves.     What  is  now  a  plain  of  driving  sand,  was  in  livings 
memory  one  of  the  most  fertile  meadows  in  Jutland ;  and  in  many  wild 
mosses  now  inhabited  only  by  the  swarthy  gipsy  and  the  lapwing,  ruins 
of  cottages  and  remains  of  furnaces  are  found,  and  weapons  are  uncovered 
by  the  turf-cutters — memorials  of  a  civilisation  that  the  spot  once  knew, 
but  which  has  long  passed  away. 

The  naturalist  finds  much  to  interest  him  in  Jutland.     Wolves  do  not 
exist  there  now,  any  more  than  in  England,  but  they  seem  to  have  lin- 
gered in  Jutland  to  a  later  period  than  they  did  even  in  Scotland,  for, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  laat  century,  it  was  a  common  thing  to  hear 
of  their  destroying  cattle  and  doing  other  damage.     The  last  wolf  is  said 
to  have  been  killed  only  fifty  years  ago.     Christian  V.  signalised  faia 
energy  against  wild-boars  no  less  than  against  yawning  Sermon-hearers, 
and  IS  said  to  have  killed  sixteen  of  the  former  animals  m  one  day's  chase 
in  1671,  but  they  are  now  quite  extinct.     In  the  manor  of  Asdal,  great 
forests  once  stood,  and  lately  the  horns  and  bones  of  the  wild  buffiilo  and 
the  elk,  races  long  since  extinct  in  Jutland,  have  been  dug  up.     The 
storks  arrive  about  old  May-day  (May  13).     It  must  be  curious  to  be- 
hold one  of  their  ffatherins^  before  they  take  flight  on  the  approach  of 
wmter.   A  friend  of  the  author  saw  an  assembly  of  four  hundred  perched 
on  the  eaves  of  fiinn-buildings  in  Zealand :  the  whole  flock  appeared  to 
be  mustered  for  inspection  and  review ;  and  the  aged  and  weakly  being 
separated  and  pecked  to  death,  the  rest  took  their  flight  for  Egypt  The 
birds  are  found  to  be  quite  right  in  their  anticipation  of  summer,  for 
vegetation  suddenly  breaks  forth  in  a  few  days  after  their  arrival.     The 
larger  falcon  tribe  abound.     Everywhere  in  Denmark  the  swallow  b  a 
privileged  bird ;  its  nests  are  respected  and  preserved  wheresoever  bailt; 
and  the  reason  given  is,  that  the  swallow  was  the  most  blessed  of  the 
three  birds  that  came  to  our  Saviour's  cross.     The  Bohemian  wax-wing 
{BombaciUa  garruld),  called  in  Denmark  **  silk-tail,"  a  bird  of  sober 
plumage,  with  a  beautiful  litUe  yellow  tail,  is  stated  to  visit  Denmark 
only  once  in  seven  years.     It  never  lays  its  eggs  fietrtiier  soutiii  than 
Lapland. 

When  the  birds  of  spring  have  collected,  and  rich  verdure  waves  above 
the  carpet  of  moss;  when  "  the  fresh  green  earth  is  strewed  with  the  first 
flowers  that  lead  the  vernal  dance,"  and  the  lily  of  the  valley,  the  Solo* 
mon's-seal,  the  hepatica,  and  other  wild  flowers,  gem  the'  woods,  the 
country  must  be  charming,  and  as  attractive  to  the  lover  of  nature  as  its 
old  historic  sites  must  prove  to  the  gatherer  of  history  and  le/rend. 

W.  S.  G. 
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CHANT  FOR  LITTLE  MARY. 

BT  MRS.  AOTOK  TIHDAL. 

Tkitaiit  gay  was  little  Mary 

When  she  cheated  love  and  care. 
Lithe  and  light  as  any  fairy, 

Qlancing  through  her  «)lden  hair, 
Li  a  tangled  shining  raTd 

rioating  on  the  summer  air : 
Waxen-cheeked,  and  warm,  and  rosy. 

Round  of  limb,  and  fleet,  and  strong. 
Tossing  high  her  wild-flower  posy. 

Chiming  forth  some  rhyming  song. 
So  I  last  saw  little  Mary, 

White-robed  now  in  grave-clothes  long. 

Do  thev  fear  that  she  should  waken? 

For  her  mother  shades  the  light. 
When  into  that  room  forsaken 

Tearfully  she  steals  at  night. 
Do  they  fear  the  wind  shonld  chill  her? 

For  they  draw  the  curtains  round — 
That  a  voice  with  ]^n  should  thrill  her? 

For  their  words  in  whispers  sound. 
And  they  tread  with  noiseless  footsteps, 

Ajb  if  that  were  holy  ground. 
Never  wave  o£F  sea  of  sorrow 

Destined  is  o'er  her  to  roll; 
Time  will  never  bring  the  morrow 

Fraught  with  sadness  for  her  soul. 

Often  through  my  hours  unwary. 

Twilight  hours  of  dreamy  thought, 
Yisions  glide  of  little  Mary, 

In  a  trance  from  Hades  Drought ; 
Luminous  her  outline  airy. 

Brow  and  limb  and  shroud  have  caught 
Majesty  and  l>omp  angelic. 

Wondrous  is  the  death-chai^  wrought ! 
Came  she,  between  lilies  lighted. 

Fragrant  lamps  of  whitest  flame. 
While  this  dawn  was  yet  benighted. 

And  I  called  her  by  her  name ; 
Though  she  gazed  with  eyes  del^hted. 
Voice  of  human  love  she  slighted. 

From  her  lips  no  answer  came ! 
And  when  sunrise  jrlowed  before  her, 
The  retreating  shadows  bore  her 

Through  the  distance  none  may  measure. 
Deeps  and  heights  we  ma;  not  pass. 

Till  we're  changed,  like  little  Mary, 
Where  none  weep  nor  cry  Alas  ! 

IHll  we  yield  the  atoms  borrowed 
For  the  weary  frames  we  wear. 

For  the  house  in  which  we've  sorrowed. 
From  the  teeming  eartli  and  air ; 

Till  we  glide,  as  light  electric. 
Free  for  ever,  everywhere ! 
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A  SBAL  AMERICAN. 

The  man  whose  life-historj  forms  the  subject  of  this  paper  appeared 
for  a  while  predestined  to  change  the  destinies  of  Central  America. 
William  Walker,  the  fibbuster,  however,  met  his  death,  and  the  central 

Eroyinces  of  America  have  for  the  preseat  fallen  back  into  their  old  hope- 
iBS  and  stagnant  condition.  The  nations  that  inhabit  these  districts,  so 
richly  endowed  by  nature,  can  vegetate  without  any  fear  of  disturbance, 
for  their  worst  foes  are  busily  engaged  in  settling  their  own  private 
matters  with  fire  and  sword,  and  for  a  season  must  give  up  their  ardent 
aspirations  for  conquest  and  annexation. 

The  assertion  of  the  Americans  that  the  whole  continent  must  become 
theirs,  whose  realisation  the  celebrated  Monroe  theory  strove  to  ensure 
against  any  interposition  of  the  European  powerg,  appears,  in  (act,  merely 
to  express  a  law  of  nature,  which  mutt  be  accomplished  sooner  or  later. 
While  the  primitive  denizens  are  yielding  to  the  power  of  progressive 
civilisation,  and  gradually  disappearing  from  the  fiice  of  the  globe,  with- 
out leaving  a  trace  of  tneir  existence,  the  descendants  of  the  Spanish 
Conquistadors  appear  devoted  to  a  moral  death,  t)>e  more  certain  the 
more  they  have  mingled  their  blood  with  that  of  the  natives.  The 
colonies  that  formerly  belonged  to  Spain  have,  sinee  their  emancipation, 
sufficiently  proved  that  they  are  incapable  of  producing  independent  con- 
stitutions or  even  keeping  up  those  imitated  from  Europe.  Although 
the  Spanish  system  of  colonisation  was  anything  rather  than  good,  the 
state  of  things  in  the  Spanish  colonies — especially  since  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  when  the  mother  country  found  itself  compelled  to  make 
concessions  to  the  spirit  of  the  age — was  enviable  as  compared  with  the 
present.  One  military  revolt  now  follows  the  other,  effected  by  a  few  ambi- 
tious leaders,  who  strive  to  attain  dictatorial  power,  until  they  are  in  their 
turn  amenable  to  the  same  fate  that  befel  their  predecessors.  The  name 
of  the  despot  may  change,  but  the  system  remsdns  the  same;  and  in  the 
permanent  contest  the  coarsest  ambition  is  the  solitary  motive.  A  man 
who  possesses  money,  and  through  it  influence,  collects  some  soldiers  or 
robbers,  which  are  convertible  terms  in  this  happy  land.  This  band,  then, 
takes  the  name  of  Liberals,  Federalists,  Unitarians,  or  whatever  title 
may  seem  most  adapted  to  circumstances  and  most  opposed  to  the  go- 
veming  party,  and  proclaims  in  tall  language  its  resolution  to  liberate 
the  oppressed  fatherland.  In  this  way  it  is  probably  liberated  for  some 
months,  until  another  disinterested,  renowned,  and  invincible  bandit  chief 
appears  once  again  to  save  his  fatherland,  which  he  generally  does  by 
shooting  down  the  ex-liberators,  and  rewa^ing  his  followers  with  title% 
offices,  and  dignities.  Constitution,  law,  and  justice,  we  need  scarce  say, 
are  constantly  despised  and  trampled  under  foot,  and  justice  and  law  are 
expected  to  be  handmaidens  to  the  man  who  possesses  influence  and 
power,  or  contrives  to  obtain  them. 

In  such  a  condition  of  things  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  any  progress. 
Hence  it  would  certainly  be  desirable  to  the  welfare  of  civilisation  that 
new  life  should  he  infused  into  this  all  but  dead  member  of  humanity. 
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Bo  far  u  our  •xparienoe  «stoDday  we  dovbi  whether  ifaete  Sptnish  Creohiy 
MoJattos,  Md  liestiies  pooaeM  the  power  to  reftfooreete  ^^ 
tiiaiDielTe%  ot  draw  ihenieelTes  from  the  deep  proetratioiiy  whoee  led  aepeet 
is  seen  at  every  step  taken  by  the  traveller  in  these  states.  It  appeart 
as  if  help  from  without  were  absolutely  neoessary,  and  tUs  help  m^t  be 
ihe  soonest  espeeted  from  the  erratic  and  enterprimng  Anglo-Saxon  race 
in  North  Amoica,  which  has  already  managed  to  fuse  so  man^  natton- 
alitaee  into  one  people.  About  thirty  years  ago»  the  name  of  the  North 
Americans  was  so  reqteeted  in  Central  Ameiica,  that  an  earnest  dedve 
&r  annexataon  was  felt  in  several  of  the  states,  aixl  Honduras  voluntarily 
offered  to  join  the  Union.  Had,  then,  William  Walker  aeoelerated  this 
Amerioanising  process — ^had  he  introduced  respect  for  the  law,  safety  fiw 
juoperty,  and  froedom  for  the  citiaen — had  he  fostered  immigcation  so  as 
to  open  up  the  resources  of  the  country,  or  had  he  but  smoothed  the  padi 
for  such  results,  his  undertakbg  would  not  have  been  decried  as  filibuster* 
wg,  bat  recorded  in  history  as  an  immortal  work.  The  whole  civilised 
world,  save  in  those  eases  where  political  prejudices  obscured  the  eye« 
■ght  and  disturbed  the  judgment,  would  have  followed  his  career  with  the 
liveliest  sympathy  and  hailed  hk  final  success  with  cheers,  the  more  so 
as  he  would  have  improved  countries  throegh  which  a  great  portion  of 
Ae  oommefoe  of  three  continents  must  eventually  pass,  we  do  not  find, 
however,  that  Walker  entertained  such  ideas,  or  even  possessed  a  con-* 
seiousness  (^  the  part  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  play. 

Walker  was  not  one  of  those  fanatics  who  are  animated  by  some  grand 

idea,  which  eoostaotly  iaapels  them  to  action.     Such  men  are  not  to  be 

fDund  in  the  country  of  his  birth,  and  Walker  generally  possessed  qua^ 

Hties  that  distinguish  the  American,  although  some  of  tbem  were  euUreme 

in  him.    Possesang  a.  cool  head  and  callous  heart,  full  of  low  selfishness^ 

he  made  everytfaas^  the  object  of  crafty  calculations,  though  he  more 

than  ODce  discovered  that  tlie  best  calculations  may  go  wrong.     But  he 

evtf  acted  unscrupulously  in  carrying  them  out,  and  utterly  disregarded 

Ae  just  claims  of  others.     Like  his  countrymen,  especially  the  South* 

emen,  he  had  an  ezorlntant  idea  of  his  own  powers,  which  he  was  fisod 

of  exprsssing  in  the  most  absurd  boasting.     The  talents  which  Walker 

iadnbitably  possessed,  lost  their  value  because  lihey  were  not  combined 

with  a  feeling  of  justice.     He  possessed  qualities,  lacking  which  a  man 

eodd  not  even  raise  himself  to  the  chieftainship  of  a  robber  band— 

SDsrgy,  perseaal  coun^e,  perseverance,  and  a  most  remarkable  degree  of 

obslukaey.     If  these  qualities  enabled  him  to  achieve  robber  exploits,  and 

impose  on  the  thieves  and  rowdies  who  joined  him,  still  his  expkxts  had 

aooe  of  that  poetk  lustre  which  at  times  gives  an  aurec^  of  glory  to 

Enropean  bandits,  and  causes  them  to  live  in  the  memory  of  nations  as 

beroes  and  martyrs.     It  is  true  that  Walker  at  one  tf  me  was  regarded 

as  a  usefrd  instrument  by  the  democratm  party,  and  declared  W  ihem 

to  be  a  hero-— even  a  second  Washington.     But  the  party  soon  mopped 

Um,  and  poured  out  on  him  a  flood  of  iimi  abuse  in  which  the  New 

World  is  so  surprisingly  inventive.     The  civilised  worid  looked  on  widi 

iadiffereaoe  when  Wdker  was  shot,  because  his  end  was  not  alone  jus* 

tified  bv  the  letter  of  the  hiw  but  by  the  prindples  of  universal  morality. 

Hence  his  death  wants  the  true  tr^ic  dement,  and  higher  interests  did 

&ot  jEoOow  him  to  the  grave.     Even  if  we  agree  widi  Mr.  Clayton,  who 
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said  in  congreM  that  Walker  waa  a  raffian,  baocaneer,  and  pirate,  still  we 
are  bound  to  confess  that  the  countries  he  wished  to  conquer  are  so  fertile 
in  robbers  of  home  growth,  that  they  have  no  occasion  to  import  exotic 
genera. 

William  Walker's  family  came  originally  from  Scotland,  where  his 
£ather  made  a  considerable  fortune  in  banking.  In  1820  he  emigrated 
to  the  United  States,  and  settled  at  Nashville,  in  Tennessee,  where  his 
son  William  was  bom  in  1824.  During  his  school  years  a  marked  pro- 
pensity for  adventure  is  said  to  have  l^n  perceptible  in  him.  For  a 
time  he  studied  the  law,  but  grew  tired  of  it,  and  proceeded  to  New 
Orleans,  where,  after  a  while,  he  began  studying  again.  After  a  time, 
we  find  him  established  at  Philadelphia  as  a  physician,  but  he  only 
remained  there  a  short  time.  He  next  visited  Europe,  where  he  remained 
for  a  year,  and  is  said  to  have  studied  at  Gottingen  and  Heidelberg.  On 
his  return  to  America,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New 
Orleans  Orescent^  and  in  1850  proceeded  to  San  Francisco,  where  he 
edited  the  Herald.  From  his  editorial  sanctum  he  migrated  for  several 
months  to  prison  for  publishing  libels  on  a  judge.  When  liberated,  he 
set  up  as  a  lawyer  at  Marysville,  California,  and  secured  a  valuable 
practice.  In  the  summer  of  1852  he  visited  Quay  mas,  in  Sonora,  at  the 
time  when  the  Count  Raousset-Boulbon  attempted  his  unfortunate  in- 
vasion, in  the  hope  of  establishing  a  new  kingdom.  This  man's  under- 
taking exerted  a  great  influence  on  Walker,  as  did  Lopez's  expedition  to 
Cuba,  in  spite  of  the  latter  and  fifty  of  his  men  being  shot  in  the  market- 
place of  Havannah.  On  his  return  to  California,  Walker  formed  the 
notion  of  conquering  Sonora  for  himself,  and  enlisted  recruits  for  the 
purpose  in  July,  1853. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  scum  of  society  had  gathered  in 
California,  and  it  was  not  till  the  following  year  that  the  vigilance  com- 
mittees, establbhed  in  all  the  large  towns,  removed  this  scum.  Hence, 
Walker  had  excellent  raw  material  for  his  army.  The  undertaking, 
however,  was  frustrated  by  government,  and  the  ship  in  which  Walker 
proposed  starting  was  seized  on  the  15th  of  October.  Walker  contrived 
to  escape  from  San  Francisco  with  his  partisans,  and  landed  at  the  small 
port  of  La  Faz,  in  Mexican  California.  Here  he  proclaimed  the  repub- 
nc  of  Lower  California,  and  appointed  himself  president  of  this  new 
creation.  The  Mexican  troops  were  defeated  near  La  Paz,  Walker's 
companions  receiving  no  other  wounds  beyond  those  inflicted  by  the 
cactus  thorns.  After  Walker  had  captured  several  towns  without  diffi- 
culty, he  declared  that  Lower  Calitomia  only  formed  a  portion  of  a 
krger  state  he  intended  to  found  under  the  name  of  the  republic  of 
Sonora.  Early  in  1854  reinforcements  of  one  hundred  men,  under 
Colonel  Watkins,  reached  Walker  from  San  Francisco,  and  on  March  20 
he  set  out  at  the  head  of  exactly  one  hundred  men  to  conquer  Sonora. 
He  started  across  the  mountains  to  hit  the  Bio  Colorado,  but  the  cattle 
could  not  be  conveyed  across  the  river,  and  in  this  inhospitable  country 
starvation  soon  stared  the  invaders  in  the  ^e.  The  band  sufiered  terrible 
privations,  and  eventually  disbanded.  Walker,  with  twenty-five  men, 
fled  to  St.  Thomas,  whence  he  marched  along  the  coast  to  San  I>ieg<^ 
in  American  California,  and  surrendered  to  the  frontier  officers.  He  was 
liberated,  however,  after  pledging  his  word  to  go  straight  to  General 
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Wood  at  San  Francisoo,  and  suffer  any  punishment  that  might  be  in- 
flicted on  him  for  infringing  on  the  laws  of  neutrality. 

After  seven  months'  absence  Walker  reached  San  Francisco  again,  and 
on  trial  was  honourably  acquitted.  He  then  temporarily  reverted  to  his 
editorial  functions,  until  his  attention  was  directed  to  Nicaragua,  in 
December,  1864.  A  company  had  been  formed  in  San  Francisco  to 
establish  commercial  relations  between  Eastern  Honduras — where  it  was 
expected  rich  gold  mines  would  be  found — and  the  United  States.  The 
sgent  of  this  company  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Don  Juan  Castellon, 
the  provisional  dictator  of  Nicaragua,  and  head  of  the  democratic  party. 
The  latter  had,  a  few  months  previously,  overthrown  Don  Frate  Cha- 
msiTo,  the  leader  of  the  aristocrats,  who  with  his  beaten  army  threw 
himself  into  t\m  town  of  Granada,  and  barricaded  himself  there.  By  the 
adrioe  of  this  agent  a  bribe  of  fifty-two  thousand  acres  was  offered  Walker 
to  interfere  in  the  quarrel  in  favour  of  the  democratic  party.  After  the 
removal  of  several,  especially  financial,  difficulties,  the  first  expedition  of 
sixty-two  men,  under  Walker's  command,  sailed  from  San  Francisco  on 
May  4,  1865. 

Owing  to  the  disunion  in  the  country,  the  undertaking,  however, 
looked  piomisbg  enough.  In  1840,  General  Moragan,  with  three 
hmdred  adventurers,  hwSi  landed  in  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya,  conquered  the 
lepublic  of  Costa  Rica,  and  overthrown  the  energetic  dictator  Carillo. 
Foreign  relations  were  also  favourable  to  Walker's  plans  of  conquest: 
England,  which  had  hitherto  behaved  most  kindly  to  the  Central  Ame- 
lican  States,  partly  through  their  vicinity  to  her  West  India  islands, 
partly  throneh  jeafonsy  of  America,  was  up  to  her  neck  in  the  Crimean 
war,  while  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  Franklin  Pierce,  who 
the  more  openly  coquetted  with  filibustering,  because  the  democratic 
party,  which  had  gained  the  victory  under  mm,  loudly  demanded  the 
extension  of  the  Union  in  their  programme.  It  is  true  that  the  United 
States  had  pledged  themselves,  by  the  Bui wer^  Clayton  treaty  of  1850, 
'*  not  to  occupy,  garrison,  or  colonise  any  portion  of  Central  America,  or 
to  exercise  any  supremacy  over  it."  But  as  Walker's  enterprise  was  a 
private  ^)eculation,  the  United  States  could  look  on  quietiy  for  a  time, 
until  the  iVnit  seemed  ripe  for  plucking. 

When  Walker  reached  Nicaragua,  Chamarro  had  regained  a  laree 
portion  of  the  country,  and  after  his  death  his  commanders  carried  on  the 
war.  On  June  1,  1855,  Walker  landed  at  Realigo,  and  proceeded  to 
Leon.  The  first  action  took  place  at  Rivas,  on  the  29th,  between  158 
men  on  Walker's  side  (100  native  troops  and  58  of  Walker's  men),  and 
480  on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  The  fight  lasted  several  hours,  and  the 
firing  of  the  Americans  was  so  effective  that  they  killed  double  their  own 
numbers.  Shortly  after  the  action  began,  however,  the  native  troops  got 
mto  disorder,  fled  into  the  woods,  and  left  the  fifty-eight  Americans  to 
fight  it  out.  Walker  occupied  a  large  house,  which  he  held  till  nightfall, 
when  the  enemy  succieeded  in  firing  it.  Walker  was,  therefore,  compelled 
to  a  retreat,  in  which  he  lost  ten  of  his  men.  In  spite  of  the  unfortunate 
result  of  this  action,  it  had  taught  the  Nicaraguans  to  feel  a  respectful 
fear  of  the  American  rifles.  The  leader  of  the  aristocrats  had  180 
men  killed  and  wounded,  and  such  figures  were  unusual  in  their  usually 
bkwdless  actions.    In  a  second  battie  at  Virgin  Bay,  on  Lake  ITicaragnay 
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the  uistoenAB,  540  strong,  vere  uttwiy  de6«tod  by  58  AmeHeaofl  and 
120  native  troops. 

Aflber  reofiiviag  reioibroBneais  from  California,  Walker  oecupied  the 
city  of  Granada  alinofit  without  a  blow.  Corral,  the  oommander  of  tbe 
axisteeratSy  therenpon  fortified  Rivas,  and  negotiations  for  a  peace  began, 
which  were  brought  to  a  aaoeeaefnl  result  on  October  15.  Patioio  lUvaa 
waa  appointed  provisional  dictator,  after  Walker  had  declined  the  honour  : 
his  troops,  now  reduced  to  150,  would  retire  to  Leon,  and  Corral  only 
keep  up  the  same  force.  Walker  was  appointed  cQmniander*in-chief  o£ 
the  army  of  the  Republic,  while  Corral  surrendered  his  g^ns  and  ammu- 
nition. On  October  29  die  festival  of  peace  was  solemnly  kept.  Such 
aueeesses  produced  so  great  an  excitement  in  Cahfomia,  that  the  steamers 
running  fortnightly  between  San  FraneiBeo  and  San  Juan  del  Sur,  ooa- 
atantly  brought  fresh  recruits  and  ammunition.  So  great,  indeed,  was 
the  pressure  to  join  Walker's  victorious  army,  that  many  of  the  advea- 
torern  aetu^y  pwd  their  passage  all  the  way  to  New  York,  in  order  to 
secure  a  berth.  The  stipulated  number  of  150  men  was,  oonsequentiyy 
soon  exceeded ;  but  Corral,  on  his  side,  did  not  hesitate  also  to  break  the 
treaty  he  had  so  reeently  signed.  Letters  of  his  were  captured,  in  which 
he  tried  to  get  up  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  govemmeat;  he  was 
arrested,  tried  by  a  eourt-aaartial  under  Walker's  presidency,  convicted 
sad  shot  on  November  8,  in  the  market-place  of  Granada.  As  Conal 
had  been  excessively  popular,  his  violent  death  did  not  c<»iciliate  the  foel"- 
iags  of  the  peei^  towaras  the  American  intruders ;  but  the  ktter  secured 
their  position  by  the  help  of  new  arrivals,  both  from  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Faeifie  side,  rieroe,  it  is  true,  issued  a  public  warning  against  joining 
these  armed  bodies ;  and  one  of  the  steamers  was  stopf^  in  New  York 
harbour,  and  the  passengers  arrested.  Walker^s  envoy.  Colonel  French, 
was  not  only  refrued  an  audience  in  that  capacity,  but  was  imprisoned  for 
trying  his  hand  at  recruiting.  But  all  these  measures  were  only  intended 
to  save  appearanoes;  and  so  little  was  done  that  Walker's  army,  on  March 
ly  1856,  amounted  to  1200  men.  All  persons  who  wished  to  settle  on 
the  land  received  a  gratis  gift  of  250  acres  if  unmarried,  350  if  married. 

The  journal  pnb&hed  in  Nicaragua,  under  the  infloenoe  of  the  North 
American  party,  was  ordered  to  give  the  most  glowing  accounts,  and 
thus  keep  up  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  emigrants.  Aoeording  to  the 
e£tor,  Nieangua  waa  tiie  promised  land,  the  newly^diseovered  Paradise^ 
tiie  £1  Dorado,  where  the  true  gulden  age^  such  as  poets  described,  ex* 
iited  in  reality.  The  most  useful  plants  and  most  grateful  fruit  grew 
tiiere  without  man's  aid ;  the  sky  was  constantly  serene,  the  tempera* 
tare  equal,  and  in  spite  of  the  vicinity  of  the  equator,  refreshed  by  the 
hreeaes  fr^m  two  Oceans:  the  climate  was  so  healthy,  that  people 
Kved  to  be  a  hundred  years  of  age,  and  could  not  help  it.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  Spanish  Creole  giris  were  of  angelic  beauty  and  en<dianting 
ffraoe,  and  cBsplayed  a  marked  preference  for  the  young  Yankees,  especially 
for  those  who  served  under  General  Walker's  banner.  Who  could  resist 
audi  temptii^  prospects  ?  In  New  York  and  in  die  South  tibe  Central 
.  American  affiurs  found  mat  sympathy  with  bankers  and  speculators. 
Many  formed  hones  of  a  Tarffe  fortune  by  puiehasing  immense  estates  at 
an  easy  rate;  ettieia  wanted  to  dig  the  interoceanic  canal  through  Ni- 
caragua, and  then  lay  dain  to  the  monopoly;  while  otheroy  again. 
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drasned  of  a  new  slave  state  speedify  to  1m  ineorporited  wkh  the  Union. 
Large  meetinge  were  lield ;  men  and  money  ooUected ;  Walker  was  de« 
elared  to  be  a  great  man :  the  disinterestedness  with  which  he  had  de« 
dined  the  presilencj  was  applauded ;  he  despised  power,  and  only  re* 
served  Ae  right  of  «jiug  for  the  freedom  of  Nioaragua.  Misanderstood 
hylhis  native  land,  publicly  branded  as  a  filibuster,  he  had  opposed  and 
defeated  all  foes  within  and  without.  His  magnanimity  was  displayed, 
too,  in  hie  modest  bulletins  of  victory;  while  not  concealing  his  losses,  he 
passed  orer  his  own  heroic  deeds  in  silence,  and  only  described  those  of 
Lis  comrades.  He  foresaw  that  he  might  succumb  to  his  numerous  foes, 
but  he  would  be  glad  to  shed  his  blood  for  freedom  :  in  death  he  would 
console  himself  with  the  thought  that  his  country  would  one  day  reap 
Uie  fruit  of  his  toil.  "  We  find  in  Walker,"  said  a  banker,  who  had 
inreBted  a  hundred  ^ousand  dollars  in  the  invasion  of  Nicaragua,  *^  the 
heart  of  Washington,  with  the  head  and  genius  of  Napoleon."  Those 
persons,  however,  who  had  conscientious  scruples  as  to  the  conquest  of 
Central  America,  were  told  that  if  America  did  not  interpose,  the  English 
would  have  no  heritation  in  making  so  facile  a  conquest. 

As  the  United  States  government  still  hesitated  in  reoognising  the 
actoal  state  of  things,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rim  also  de- 
dined  any  diplomatic  relations  with  the  new  republic  In  diis  they 
were  naturally  supported  by  England,  and  Costa  Rica,  indeed,  received 
weapons  from  that  country.  After  Costa  Rica  had  ignominioosly  ex- 
pelled Walker's  envoy,  Colonel  Schlessinger,  war  was  declared.  Three 
thousand  Costa  Rioans  appeared  under  arms  in  a  few  days,  and  Walker 
ordered  Colonel  Schlessinger  to  advance.  This  officer,  a  German  Jew, 
was  hated  for  his  violent  and  despotic  diaracter,  and  was  suspected  of 
cowaidiee.  The  corps  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  men  he  commanded 
consisted  of  undisciplined  recruits  from  France,  Germany,  and  North 
America.  On  March  20th  he  fought  an  action  at  Santa  Rosa,  in  which 
the  Coeta  Ricans  gained  a  brilliant  rictory,  and  Schlessinger  escaped  a 
court-martial  for  cowardice  by  flight.  The  Costa  Ricans,  under  the 
command  of  Baron  von  Bulow,  advanced  northwards,  destroyed  some 
villages,  and  Walker,  who  had  concentrated  his  troops  at  Granada,  ad« 
vaneed  to  meet  them.  Both  sides  fought  bravely  and  obstinately  at 
Bivas,  on  April  11th,  and  both  claimed  the  victory.  Walker  fell  back 
on  Granada,  but  the  Costa  Ricans,  in  spite  of  their  numerical  superiority, 
bed  ihie  worst  of  it.  Tliey  were  confined  to  the  mainland,  which  offered 
them  constant  obstacles  through  its  tropical  vegetation  and  swamps, 
while  Walker  could  advantageously  employ  the  steamers  on  Lake  Ni- 
can^ua.  At  the  same  time  cholera  devastated  die  ranks  of  the  Costa 
Bicans,  and  they  resolved  to  return  home.  The  result  was,  that  the 
oAer  Central  American  states  suspended  their  wmaments. 

While  the  south  and  west  of  Nicaragua  were  the  scene  of  such  Btokm 
guinaiy  events,  important  changes  seemed  preparing  in  the  east.  Ever 
sbce  the  seventeen^  century  the  English  had  laid  claim  to  a  great 
portion  of  the  Atlantic  coast  known  as  Mosquitk,  and  inhabited  by  a 
miserabie  and  savage  Indian  tribe.  They  had  dedared  this  little  distriot 
ft  kingdom,  and  appointed  a  native  prince  to  reign  over  it.  These 
nderi  natmraliy  had,  further  than  the  title  and  an  exceptional  red  coat, 
DO  other  prerogative  beyond  a  claim  to  an  unlimited  quantity  of  Jamaiea 
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nun,  andy  under  the  influence  of  this  noble  liquid,  they,  with  regal 
liberality,  presented  large  tracts  of  land  to  British  subjects.  When  the 
value  of  the  haibour  of  San  Juan  del  Norte  began  to  be  discovered,  the 
claims  of  the  Mosquito  kingdom  were  extended  to  this  port,  and  ren- 
dered valid  by  English  men-of-war  in  1848.  The  town  was  then 
christened  Greytown,  in  honour  of  the  governor  of  Jamaica  at  that 
day.  In  vain  did  the  inhabitants,  after  the  departure  of  the  English, 
remove  the  Mosquito  flag ;  the  English  returned,  forced  their  way  up 
the  San  Juan  into  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  forced  a  recognition  of  their 
claims  under  the  walls  of  Granada.  The  American  influence,  however, 
soon  surpassed  that  of  the  English  in  these  parts,  and  when  the  Vander- 
bilt  Transport  Company  selected  San  Juan  del  Norte  as  their  Atlantic 
terminus,  the  town  yisibly  improved.  But  the  American  government 
sent' a  man-of-war,  in  July,  1854,  which,  under  the  most  frivolous  pre- 
texts, bombarded  and  destroyed  the  defenceless  town. 

Various  attempts  had  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  found  colonies 
on  the  lands  given  by  his  Mosquitian  mdesty,  but  they  failed.  The 
titles  were  bought,  conditionaUy,  by  one  Kenny,  in  1862,  and,  relying 
on  these,  this  adventurer  turned  up  at  Greytown  towards  the  end  of 

1854,  hoping  to  follow  Walker's  example.  He  proposed  to  the  latter 
to  recognise  him  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Nicaraguan  army,  if 
Walker  would  recognise  him  as  governor  of  the  Mosquito  territory. 
Walker  gave  the  following  answer  to  the  deliverer  of  the  letter :  *'  Tell 
Mr.  Kenny,  or  Colonel  Kenny,  or  Governor  Kenny,  or  whateyr  he 
likes  to  call  himself  that  if  he  interferes  in  the  afiairs  of  Nicaragua,  and 
I  get  hold  of  lum,  I  will  most  assuredly  hang  him.*'     In  September, 

1855,  Kenny  resigned  his  governorship  and  appeared  at  Granada, 
where  he  was  not  nung,  however,  as  he  had  friends  whom  Walker  did 
not  wish  to  offend.  By  a  decree  of  February  8,  1856,  the  Mosquito 
coast,  with  the  port  of  San  Juan  del  Norte,  was  formally  annexed  to 
Nicaragua.  In  April  of  the  same  year,  Walker  was  at  the  height  of  his 
power  and  fortune  :  the  neighbouring  states  had  given  up  their  hostile 
position,  and  by  his  system  of  terrorism  he  had  restored  peace  in  his  own 
land.  His  army  was  composed  of  powerful  young  men,  well  skilled  in 
the  use  of  the  rifle  and  revolver,  and  no  letters  of  recommendation  or 
testimonials  were  required  to  join  his  ranks.  These  fellows,  who  had 
probably  been  put  to  flight  by  the  police  of  New  York  and  San  Francisco, 
Walker  managed  to  make  tame  as  lambs.  Several  of  his  best  officers 
were  Grermans. 

Walker,  who  thus  appeared  secure  on  all  sides,  did  not  shrink  from  a 
measure  which  was  not  only  a  crime  but  a  blunder,  which  brought  about 
the  turning-point  in  his  career,  and  was  destined  to  rob  the  Central 
American  States  of  their  prospects  of  civilisation.  In  1850,  when  the 
trade  with  California  assumed  such  gigantic  proportions,  a  company  was  , 
formed  at  New  York,  under  the  auspices  of  two  capitalists, — Vanderbilt 
and  White — ^for  the  purpose  of  cutting  a  canal  through  Nicaragua.  A 
treaty  was  soon  made  with  the  government,  but,  on  inspecting  the  country, 
it  was  found  that  a  canal  would  be  too  expensive,  and  hence  a  transit 
route  was  established,  running  from  Greytown  to  San  Juan  del  Sur,  vid 
the  San  Juan  river  and  Nicaragua  lake.  The  road  was  opened  in  1852, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  competition  of  the  Panama  route,  large  profit  was 
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made.  The  Nicaragua  govemmeDt  demanded,  for  the  privileges  it  con- 
ceded to  the  accessory  Transit  Company,  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum, 
aod  ten  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts.  In  1855  disputes  arose  as  to  the 
iooounts  :  it  was  agreed  that  the  matter  should  he  referred  to  arbitration, 
when  Walker  suddenly  seised  the  whole  of  the  company's  property,  and 
deprived  it  of  the  concession.  Walker's  government  retained  the  property, 
estimated  to  be  worth  a  million  of  dollars,  while  the  transit  privilege  was 
transferred  to  Edmund  Randolph  and  Co.  This  Randolph  was  a  San 
Francisco  lawyer,  who  had  backed  Walker  in  his  operations  m  Mexico  and 
Sonora.  He  was  at  the  same  time  agent  to  a  large  banker  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  had  advanced  Walker  considerable  sums,  and  now  wished  to 
recoup  himself  by  the  transit  privilege.  It  is  not  surprising  to  ^d 
that  the  financial  operations  of  Walker's  government  were  not  very 
brilliant :  he  tried  to  help  himself  by  high  taxes  and  customs,  and^the 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  his  opponents. 

It  was  natural  tnat  Walker,  by  this  blow  against  the  Vanderbilt  Com- 
mny,  brought  the  New  York  capitalists  down  upon  him;  and  people 
began  to  see  that  any  community  with  the  filibuster,  as  he  was  now 
eslled,  was  a  very  hazardous  speculation.  In  spite  of  these  occurrences 
and  the  righteous  indignation  of  the  New  York  plutocracy,  the  Washing- 
ton cabinet  recognised  the  government  of  Nicaragua  to  a  certain  extent, 
as  President  Pierce  receiv^  his  envoy.  Father  Augnstin  Vigil,  a  silly 
and  immoral  priest  At  the  same  time,  however,  Walker  lost  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  Americans,  even  in  the  South,  where  people  had  hitherto 
been  most  enthusiastic  in  his  behalf.  A  Cuban  fugitive,  Goicuria,  whom 
he  wished  to  send  to  England,  had  a  quarrel  with  him,  and  in  his  passion 
published  his  correspondence  with  Walker  in  the  New  York  papers.  In 
his  letters,  Walker  instructed  the  Cuban  to  explain  to  the  British  govern- 
ment that  he  intended  to  found  a  mighty  Southern  federative  state, 
governed  on  military  principles ;  that  was  the  only  way  to  check  the 
progress  of  America  in  a  south-eastern  direction,  and  he  wished  to  be 
assured  of  the  support  of  the  Western  powers.  These  confidential  com- 
mvoications,  intended  for  England,  in  which,  moreover,  the  Northern 
democrats  were  described  as  dirty,  disgusting  Yankees,  and  a  prospect  of 
a  destruction  of  the  Union  by  the  help  of  the  very  nation  which  most 
jealously  watched  American  progress  was  hinted  at,  naturally  insulted  the 
national  pride  of  the  Americans.  It  was  only  the  extreme  party,  which 
vas  prepared  to  extend  slavery  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  other  interests,  that 
atill  adhered  to  Walker. 

In  the  matter  of  slaver}*.  Walker  was  certainly  irreproachable — a  demo- 
crat (in  the  North  American  sense)  of  the  purest  water.  In  a  report 
which  he  published  about  his  conduct  in  Nicaragua,  he  confesses  that  his 
chief  objects  were  to  get  the  land  out  of  the  hands  of  the  real  owners, 
*nd  to  introduce  slavery,  '*  the  noblest  and  most  excellent  form  of  civilisa- 
tion," as  he  calls  it  With  deep  regret  he  alludes  to  the  £act  that  the 
founders  of  the  Union  were  infected  by  the  mania  that  prevailed  in  the 
righteenth  century,  that  even  Washington  and  Hamilton  had  yielded  to 
t  certain  extent  to  the  influence  of  Rousseau's  absurdities  about  equality 
u^d  fraternity,  and  that  Je£ferson  had  fostered  these  ideas  just  as  if  they 
were  the  fruit  of  reason  and  philosophy.  It  was  only  recently  that  the 
truly  beneficial  and  conservative  institution  of  slavery  had  been  recognised 
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in  the  United  States^  aod  men  had  liberated  themaelves  from  the  per- 
nidous  effects  id  Eoropean  prejudices.  Olbodiont  to  these  fiBelin^  the 
import  of  slaves  into  Nicaragua  was  decreed  cm  September  22,  1S56. 

All  this  while  VanderbiU  was  at  work  im  Eaiuag  fresh  enemies,  and  it 
was  not  difficult.  Walker  had  frequeady  expiessed  his  disnst  at  the 
Creoles,  and  had  onee  compared  Central  America  to  a  duBg-Mfqfs  good 
enough  to  fertilise  new  Anglo- American  elements^  Througkthis  h^tik 
position  to  the  natiyes,  he  was  foolish  enough  to  make  the  contest  a 
national  one,  and  hatred  of  strangors  is  in  the  Spamavd  a  more  powerM 
motive  than  love  of  conntry.  Even  Bivas  emancipated  himself,  masked 
on  Leon  with  six  hundred  men,  and  dedared  his  tyrant  an  uanrper.  On 
June  20,  1856,  Walker  appointed  himself  president;  Salaaar,  who  raised 
an  insurrection  against  the  filibuster  government  (which  he  had  prenooslT 
supported),  was  captured  and  shot  on  the  Plaxa  of  Granada,  hy  which 
Walker  freed  himself  at  onee  of  a  danfferous  enemy  and  a  trouUeaome 
creditor.  Ere  long  some  four  thousand  Niearaguans  were  up  in  arms 
against  Walker;  ^t  this  was  not  the  only  danger  that  thieatsncd  him, 
&  the  other  central  republics  combined  to  p»t  down  the  American 
Mipremacy  in  Nicaragua,  which  must  ere  long  swallow  up  their  na» 
tionality.  The  united  contingents  of  the  three  northern  lepaUies  of 
Honduras,  Salvador,  and  Guatemala  aaaomsted  to  about  five  thousand 
men,  inclusive  of  the  Nicaraguan  insurgents ;  while  theCesta  Bicana  ope- 
rated from  the  south  with  two  thoosaML  After  some  dubious  battka 
Walker  was  driven  back  on  Granada,  but  soon  seeing  that  he  eonld  not 
hold  it  and  the  transit  route  as  well,  he  otdered  Henningaen  to  destroy 
the  city,  while  himself  marched  to  Virgin  Bay.  While  Henningsen 
was  employed  at  his  task,  his  four  hundred  raea  wen  suneunded  by 
seventeen  hundred  of  the  enemy,  and  his  commnnicatieoa  intesceptedL 
He  lost  two-thirds  of  his  troops,  when  fortunaitdy  the  enemy's  generala 
quarrelled  among  themselves  and  broke  up  their  force.  WaUker  eat  the 
rest  of  Henninffsen's  corps  out,  and  then  fortified  himself  in  Bivas. 

Walker  still  held  the  transit  route  by  which  reinfofcements  could  reack 
him,  and  all  did  not  seem  lost,  tiU  Messrs.  Webster  and  Spenser  carried 
out  a  very  skilful  coup  de  mam,  by  which  they  seised  the  three  forts  com- 
maadiag  the  Som  Juan  and  ail  the  steamess.  The  Vandeibilt  Company 
had  supplied  Spencer  with  the  means  to  carry  out  this  hold  stroke.  Attiie 
beginnm^  of  1857,  two  thousand  £ky%  hundred  recruits  were  ready  at  New 
York  and  New  Orleans  to  go  to  Walker^s  assistance,  and  to  do  that  tbe 
water  route  must  again  be  opened.  A  corps  under  Seott  operated  for  this 
purpose  from  Greytown,  and  after  fitting  up  an  old  river  steamer,  they 
captured  one  of  the  fortsy  but  failed  in  their  attack  en  the  other  twa  The 
corps  was  ere  long  entirely  disbanded ;  the  soldiers  fled  to  Gn^town,  when 
they  went  on  l^rd  two  English  frigates  to  be  conveyed  to  NorU& 
America.  On  March  16,  Walher  fcwf^t  a  desperate  action  at  San 
Jorgc^  but  was  compelled  to  fall  back  on  Bivas^  which  town  the  allies  tried 
in  vain  to  storm.  But  Walker^s  mce  was  nearly  ran:  his  small  army 
daily  melted  away  through  desertion,  and  they  were  reduced  to  two  lean 
oxen,  two  horses,  and  two  mules,  when  a  saviour  suddenly  appeared  in 
the  shape  of  Captain  Davis,  United  States  navy.  He  had  been  sent  by  hia 
government  to  try  and  save  the  wonted  ffibnsteis.     He  fotmed  n  eon- 
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TeDtkm  whh  die  »Uie0,  by  wkieh  ihb  Ammoaas^  two  liundrtd  and  fortj 
ja  nnmber,  were  mimDded  to  hioi,  an  kia  promise  to  eonmej  them  out  of 
the  countiy  at  onoe.     Such  was  the  end  of  Walker's  gOTemment. 

A  few  monthf  pfmoDs] j  an  artiele  had  appeased  in  the  Nkarmguense, 
IB  wkddi  Walker's  anny  was  declared  to  be  superior  to  any  troops  in  the 
world.  Eje-witnesses,  whose  impartialitj  cannot  be  doubted,  did  not  re- 
oeiTs  the  same  impresBioo.  There  was  no  trace  of  unifimn :  there  were 
Fiench  tail-eoats,  snrtonts^  and  saOors'  round  jat^ets  and  bkvise%  all 
equally  threadbare  and  dirty.  Most  of  these  heroes,  howeyer,  had  no  over- 
coatiy  but  appeared  in  coloured  shirts  and  trousers,  and  even  cokweli  and 
msjors  were  satisfied  with  this  coetnnae.  The  head  gear  displayed  an 
equal  variety  :  some  officers  attached  to  the  staff,  in  blue  tunics  wad  broad- 
hnmmed  felt  hats,  with  leathers  and  eoekades,  appeared  dandies  by  the 
ode  of  their  comrades.  Ail  the  officers  wore  red  neckerchiefik  This 
army  certainly  offered  a  favourite  contrast  with  the  native  troops  through 
thebr  well-kepi  firelocks,  and  through  wearing  shoes  or  boots.  The  officers 
irere  armed  with  a  revolver  in  addition  to  a  sabre.  The  nationafity  of  the 
troops  varied  as  much  as  their  clothing.  The  largeat  contingents  were 
sopptied  by  the  United  States^  Genaany,  and  Ireland.  Walker  was 
greatly  attached  to  the  Germans  because  they  were  trustwortAiy,  and  not 
so  fond  of  quarrelling  as  the  others.  Many  of  them  were  men  starvinr 
about  JNew  York,  while  others  had  been  cheated  hr  a  pre*grant  of  land, 
vDconscsoos  of  the  stipulation  that  they  would  have  to  serve  lor  sa 
noDtha.  The  main  feature  of  the  army  was  eruelty  and  barbarity: 
pisonere  wete  never  made,  the  excuse  being  that  it  was  so  dMbedt  to 
ffoard  them  in  the  forests.  The  troops  received  a  monthly  pay  of  thhrty 
mkof  whieh,  owing  to  the  depreciatioii  of  the  correacy,  did  not  repre- 
sent more  ihan  three  dollars  cash,  a  sum  hardly  sufficient  to  seppty  then 
thiisty  souls  with  grog.  Their  food  conristea  of  a  ration  of  meat  and 
a  tofftiUa:  bread  was  a  luxury,  for  the  imports  horn  the  United  States 
were  very  irregular.  They  dbo  received  tea,  sugar,  pepper,  mustard,  and 
salt  They  could  obtain  dbthes  ^m  the  government  stores  at  cost  price, 
when  there  happened  to  be  any,  and  the  officers  preferred  getting  rid  of 
iketr  paper  money  in  this  way.  As  oae-half  tlie  large  houses  had  been 
confissated  by  government,  or  deserted  by  their  ownerB^  the  quarterewere 
good.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  army  was  bad,  and  the  mortality 
great.  The  lengtfaiened  marehes,  cam|nng  at  night  in  the  open  air,  tlie 
tropical  rains,  the  unequal  food,  bad  water,  and  the  immodente  mdtdgence 
in  spirit^  ptoved  nK»e  injurious  dian  actual  fighting.  It  has  been  estimated 
thst  during  Walker's  reign  seven  thouMud  men  j<«ied  ham  off  and  on. 

On  reaching  New  Orieans,  Walker  was  welcomed  by  ten  thousand 
men,  who  conducted  him  to  the  St.  Charles  Hotel.  Tbenoe  he  proceeded 
to  New  York,  hut  the  arrival  of  his  ragged  army  drove  him  away.  He 
nude  preparations  at  Mobile  lor  a  fresh  expedition,  but  was  arrested  soon 
•fter,  and  let  out  on  two  thousand  dollars  ImuI.  He  managed  to  get  away, 
and,  towards  the  ekise  of  1857,  landed  at  Ponta  Arenas.  Captain  Chakrd, 
of  the  United  States  navy,  ordered  him  to  evacuate  Greytewn  again, 
which  he  had  seised,  and  on  December  6,  Commodore  Spaolding  arrived, 
and  compelled  obedience.  Walker  was  forced  to  yield,  and  was  conveyed 
to  New  York,  where  he  arrived  on  December  27.  Commodore  SpaulcBng 
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did  Dot  increase  his  popalarity  bj  his  interference,  nor  did  he  earn  very 
lively  thanks  at  Washington.  Large  meetings  were  held  [in  the  Soath^ 
where  Walker  was  again  regarded  as  the  hero  of  the  day. 

Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  under  these  circumstances,  requested  to 
have  their  neutrality  and  independence  placed  under  the  protection  of 
Grea{  Britain,  France,  and  Sanlinia.  Sir  W.  Gore  Ousely  was  sent  to 
negotiate  the  affair,  and  the  British  cruisers  on  the  West  India  station 
were  ordered  to  treat  Walker  and  his  gang  as  pirates  if  they  attempted 
again  to  land.  In  spite  of  all  this,  Walker  slipped  out  of  Mohile  once 
more,  but  was  arrested  by  the  United  States  marshal  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  adventurer  was  tried  once  again,  and  of  course 
acquitted. 

We  have  now  reached  the  catastrophe.  The  indefatigable  filibuster 
was  resolved  to  make  another  attempt,  and  on  June  25,  1860,  landed 
with  his  gang  at  Ruatan,  one  of  the  Bay  Islands.  England  had  raised 
a  claim  to  these  islands,  founded  on  their  occupation  by  some  mahogany 
cutters  from  Belize,  so  far  back  as  1742,  but  the  validity  of  this  claim 
was  disputed  by  the  United  States  government.  These  islands  England 
surrendered,  in  1859,  to  Honduras,  on  condition  that  they  should  not  be 
given  up  to  any  other  power.  On  its  side,  the  Honduras  government 
bound  itself  to  spend  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  ten  years  in  im- 
proving the  social  condition  of  the  Mosquito  Indians.  The  inhabitants 
of  Ruatan  proved  themselves  anything  but  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the 
diplomatic  relations  between  England  and  Honduras,  and  resolved  to  be 
independent.  Walker,  after  declaring  his  intention  to  unite  the  five 
central  American  states  and  sent  his  agents  to  Nicaragua,  left  Ruatan 
with  about  three  hundred  men,  and  sailed  for  Truxillo,  the  chief  harbour 
of  Honduras.  The  town  was  captured  without  difficulty ;  the  garrison 
contented  themselves  with  firing  one  shot,  which  wounded  three  free- 
booters. After  the  capture  of  the  town,  Walker  issued  a  proclamation, 
in  which  he  declared  that  he  was  fighting,  not  against  the  nation,  but 
the  government  of  Honduras.  In  the  mean  while,  an  English  man- 
of-war  had  arrived  at  Truxillo  to  defend  the  interests  of  that  nation, 
while  President  G-uardiola  stood  under  the  walls  of  that  town  at  the  head 
of  seven  hundred  men.  Captain  Salmon,  of  the  Icarus,  ordered  Walker 
to  evacuate  Truxillo,  lay  down  his  arms,  leave  the  country,  and  give  back 
the  customs  dues  he  had  seized.  Walker  perceived  that  he  could  no 
longer  hold  his  own  in  Truxillo,  and  hence  started  along  the  coast  with 
eighty  men,  and  was  so  harassed  by  the  enemy  that  they  were  soon  re- 
duced to  five-and-twenty,  and  himself  was  wounded.  Tnree  of  Walker's 
men,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  natives,  were  at  once  killed :  the  same 
fate  would  also  have  befallen  the  sick  men  left  behind  had  not  the  captain 
of  the  Icarus  threatened  to  punish  any  such  act  with  death,  and 
eventually  took  the  sick  on  board  his  vessel.  A  reward  of  two  thousand 
dollars  was  set  on  Walker's  head,  and  he  and  his  followers  were  speedily 
captured.  Many  of  the  adventurers  were  ill,  and  received  permission  to 
return  to  the  United  States,  after  pledging  their  word  to  take  no  part  in 
any  future  expedition.  Walker  protested  against  the  treatment  he  had 
experienced ;  but,  on  the  other  hand.  Captain  Salmon  declared  that  he 
had  done  everything  to  save  Walker  and  his  comrades.  In  a  letter  of 
August  21,  he  informed  Walker,  at  that  time  holding  Truxillo,  that  the 
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customs  dues  were  mortgaged  to  the  British  goTemment  for  a  debt,  and 
he  most  conseqaently  do  all  in  his  power  to  support  the  Honduras  govern- 
ment In  the  same  letter  he  offered  Walker  the  protection  of  the 
British  flag,  if  he  would  lay  down  his  arms,  restore  the  money  he  had 
seized,  and  leave  the  country.  Walker  formally  accepted  the^  conditions 
in  his  letter  of  reply,  but  he  secretly  left  Truxillo,  and  tried  to  gain  the 
mterior  of  the  country.  Through  this  he  forfeited  any  further  indulgence, 
and  was  captured  by  the  Icarus,  with  a  detachment  of  Honduras  troops 
on  board,  on  September  13,  and  brought  back  to  Truxillo. 

A  court-martial  condemned  Walker  to  death,  and  the  sentence  was 
carried  out  on  him  and  his  colonel,  of  the  name  of  Rudler,  on  September 
12,  I860.  Walker  died  calmly,  after  begging  pardon  of  all  those  he 
might  haye  injured  by  his  last  expedition.  His  body  was  decently  buried, 
and  he  was  so  rapidly  forgotten  that  the  Washington  goyernment  did  not 
eren  think  it  worth  while  to  protest  agamst  English  interference. 

We  do  not  think  it  requisite  to  make  any  comment  on  this  plain,  un- 
Tarnished  narrative.  Every  reader  can  deduce  the  moral  from  it,  and  we 
far  that  •  many  Walkers  still  exist  in  North  America.  But  Walker  did 
not  possess  even  the  merit  of  originality;  it  is  plain  that  his  prototype 
was  Aaron  Burr;  and,  though  he  might  still  have  been  governing 
Nicaragua,  his  own  innate  oovetousness  and  bloodthirstbess  led  to  his 
overthrow. 


CECIL  CASTLEMAINE'S  GAGE ; 

on, 

THE    STORY    OF    A    BROIDEBED    SHIELD. 

By  Ouida. 

CECrL  Castlehaine  was  the  beauty  of  her  county,  and  her  line  the 
handsomest  of  all  the  handsome  wDmen  that  had  graced  her  race,  when 
she  moved  a  century  and  a  half  ago  down  the  stately  staircase  and  through 
the  gilded  and  tapestried  halls  of  Lilliesford.  The  Town  had  run  mad  after 
her,  the  Gunnings  themselves,  apres,  were  not  more  followed  and  adored, 
and  her  face  levelled  politics,  ana  was  cited  as  admiringly  by  the  Whig^  at 
St.  James's  as  by  the  Tories  at  the  Cocoa-tree,  by  the  beaux  and  Mohocks 
at  Garra way's  as  by  the  alumni  at  the  Grecian,  by  the  wits  at  Will's  as  by 
the  fops  at  Ozinda's.  Wherever  she  went,  whether  to  the  Hay  market  or 
the  Opera,  to  the  'Change  for  a  fan  or  the  palace  for  a  state  ball,  to  Drury 
Lane  to  see  Pastoral  Philips's  dreary  dilution  of  Racine  that  truly  wanted 
lively  Budgell's  Epilogue  to  givis  it  life,  or  to  some  fair  chief  of  her 
faction  for  basset  and  ombre,  she  was  suivie  and  surrounded  by  the 
best  men  of  her  time,  and  hated  by  Whig  beauties  with  virulent 
wrath,  for  she  was  a  Tory  to  the  backbone,  indeed  a  Jacobite  at  heart.; 
worshipped  Harley  and  Bolingbroke,  detested  Marlborough  and  Eugene, 
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believed  in  all  the  horrors  of  the  programme  said  to  have  been  plotted  l^ 
the  Whigs  for  the  annirersary  show  of  1711,  and  was  thought  to  hate 
TOompted  the  satire  on  those  fair  politicians  who  are  disguised  as 
jRogaiinda  and  Ntgranilla  in  the  81st  paper  of  the  SpeettUor. 

Cecil  Castlemaine  was  the  greatest  beauty  of  her  day,  lovelier  still  at 
fonr-and-twenty  than  she  had  been  at  seventeen,  unwedded,  though  the 
highest  coronets  in  the  land  had  been  offered  to  her;  hs  above  the 
ooquetteries  and  minaaderies  of  her  friends,  fisr  above  imitation  of  the 
affectations  of  Lady  Betty  Modley*s  skuttle,  or  need  of  practisiog  the  Fan 
exercise;  haughty,  peerless,  radiant,  unwon — nay,  more— untouched ; 
&r  the  finest  genUeman  on  the  town  could  not  flatter  himself  that  Yifi  had 
ever  stirred  the  slightest  trace  of  interest  in  her,  nor  boast,  as  he  stood  in 
the  mner  oirde  at  the  Chocolate-house  (unless,  indeed,  he  lied  more  im- 
pudently  than  Tom  Wharton  himself),  that  he  had  ever  been  honoured 
Dy  a  glance  of  encouragement  from  the  Earl's  daughter.  She  was  too 
proud  to  cheapen  herself  with  coquetry,  too  fastidious  to  care  for  her 
conquests  over  those  who  whispered  to  her  through  Nicolini's  song,  vied 
to  have  the  privilege  of  carrying  her  fan,  drove  past  her  windows  in  Soho- 
square,  crowded  about  her  in  St.  James's  Park,  paid  court  even  to  her  little 
spaniel  Indamara,  and,  to  catch  but  a  glimpse  of  her  brocaded  train  as  it 
swept  a  ball-room  floor,  would  leave  even  their  play  at  the  Groom  Porter^s, 
Mrs.  Oldfield  in  the  green-room,  a  night  hunt  with  Mohun  and  their 
brother  Mohocks,  a  circle  of  wits  gathered  ''  within  the  steam  of  the  coffee- 
pot" at  Will's,  a  dinner  at  Halifax's,  a  supper  at  Bolingbroke's, — what- 
ever, according  to  their  several  tastes,  made  their  best  entertainment  and 
was  hardest  to  quit  The  highest  suitors  of  the  day  sought  her  smile  and 
sued  for  her  hand;  men  left  the  Court  and  the  Mall  to  join  the  Flanders 
army  before  the  lines  at  Bonchain  less  for  loyal  love  of  England  than 
hopeless  love  of  Cecil  Castlemaine.  Her  father  vainly  urged  her  not  to 
fling  away  offers  that  all  the  women  at  St.  James's  envied  her.  Cecil 
Castlemaine  was  untouched  and  unwon,  and  when  her  friends,  the  court 
beauties,  the  fine  ladies,  the  coquettes  of  quality,  rallied  her  on  her  cold- 
ness (envying  her  her  conquests),  she  would  smile  her  slight  proud  smile 
and  bow  her  stately  head.  ''  Perhaps  she  was  cold ;  she  might  be;  they 
were  personnable  men?  Oh  yes !  she  had  nothing  to  say  against  them. 
His  Grace  of  Belamour  ? — A  pretty  wit,  without  doubt.  Lord  Millamont  ? 
— Diverting,  but  a  coxcomb.  He  had  beautiful  hands;  it  was  a  pity  he 
was  always  thinking  of  them  1  Sir  Gaffe  Rivers  ? — As  obsequious  a  lover 
as  the  man  in  the  '  Way  of  the  World,'  but  she  had  heard  he  was  very 
boastful  and  fisusetious  at  women  over  his  chocolate  at  Ozinda's.  The  E^i 
of  Argent  ? — A  gallant  soldier,  surely,  but  whatever  he  might  protest,  no 
mbtress  would  ever  rival  with  him  the  dice  at  the  Groom  Portco^s.  Lord 
Philip  Bellurs? — A  proper  gentleman ;  no  fault  in  him ;  a  bel  esprit  and 
an  elegant  courtier ;  pleased  many,  no  doubt,  but  he  did  not  please  bar 
overmuch.  Perhaps  her  taste  was  too  finical,  or  her  character  too  cold,  as 
they  said.  She  preferred  it  should  be  so.  When  you  were  content  it 
were  folly  to  seek  a  change.  For  her  part»  she  fiuled  to  comprehend  how 
women  could  stoop  to  flutter  their  fans  and  choose  their  ribbons,  and  rack 
their  tirewomen's  brains  for  new  pulvillios,  and  la[^pets,  and  devices,  and 
practise  their  curtsey  and  recoveiy  before  their  pier-glass,  for  no  bett« 
aim  or  stake  than  to  draw  the  glance  and  win  the  praise  of  men  for  wfaM>m 
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they  cared  aothing.  A  woman  who  bad  the  eloquence  of  beauty  and  a 
true  pride  aboold  be  above  heed  for  such  affectatione,  pleasure  in  each 
applause  1"  So  she  would  put  them  all  aaide  and  turn  the  tables  on  her 
friend^  and  go  on  her  own  way,  proud,  peerless,  Cecil  Castlemaine,  con* 
menng  and  unconquered ;  and  Steele  must  have  had  her  name  in  his 
UMmghts,  and  honoured  it  heartilT  and  sincerelj,  when  he  wrote  one 
TsesdajyOn  the  21st  of  October,  under  the  domino  of  his  Church  Coquette^ 
'*  I  say  I  do  honour  to  those  who  can  be  coquettes  and  are  not  such^  but 
I  despise  all  who  would  be  so,  and,  in  despair  of  arriving  at  it  themselves, 
iuite  and  vilify  all  those  who  can."  A  definition  justly  drawn  by  his 
keen,  quick  graver,  and  though  doubtless  it  only  excited  the  ire  of,  and 
w$g  entirely  lost  npon,  those  who  read  the  paper  over  their  dbh  of  bohea, 
or  over  their  toilette,  while  they  shifted  a  patch  for  an  homr  before  they 
could  determine  it,  or  regretted  the  loss  of  ten  guineas  at  crimp,  is  wortn 
the  study  of  their  &ir  dracendants,  who,  if  they  have  altered  their  modes, 
have  retained,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  a  few  of  their  fcnbles !— and  how- 
erer  they  have  changed  the  stvle  of  coiffures,  plan  much  the  same  cam* 
paigos  in  the  brains  that  palpitate  beneath,  with  as  much  vanity  and 
anxiety  fww  under  a  wreath  of  stephanotis  of  the  first  fashion  from  the 
Palais-Royal,  as  then  under  a  philomot-colouied  hood  of  the  first  fasluon 
6om  King^stoeet,  Covent-garden,  for  modes  and  mantua^makers  change, 
hot  female  nature— never ! 

Cecil  Castlemaine  was  the  beauty  of  the  Town  when  she  sat  at  Drury 
lane  on  the  Tory  side  of  the  house;  the  deyoutest  admirer  of  Oldfield 
or  Mrs.  Porter  scarcely  heard  a  word  of  the  Heroic  Daiughter  or  the 
Amorous  Widow,  and  the  ^*  beau  fullest  of  his  own  dear  self  "  forgot  his 
silver-fringed  gloves,  his  medallion  snuff-box,  his  knotted  cravat,  his 
elouded  cane,  the  slaughter  that  he  planned  to  do,  from  gaxing  at  her  where 
she  flat,  dignified  and  proud  as  though  she  were  reigning  sovereign  at  St. 
James's,  the  Castlemaine  diamonds  flashing  crescent-like  above  her  brow. 
At  cbureb  and  court,  at  park  and  assemUy,  there  were  none  who  could 
edipse  hskugfa^  Cecil  Castlemaine ;  therefore  her  fond  women  friends,  who 
had  careflsed  her  so  warmly  and  so  gracefully,  and  pulled  her  to  pieces 
hefaind  her  back,  if  they  could,  so  eagerly  over  their  dainty  cups  of  tea 
in  an  afternoon  visit,  were  glad,  one  and  all,  when  on  *'  Bamaby-brtght,* 
Angijoe^  the  22nd  (then  the  1  lUi)  of  June,  the  great  Castlemaine  chariot, 
with  its  three  herons  blazoned  on  its  coroneted  panels,  its  laced  liveries 
and  gilded  harness,  rolled  over  the  heavy  ill-made  roads  down  into  the 
country  in  almost  princely  pomp,  the  peasants  pouring  out  firom  the  way- 
ride  cottars  to  stare  at  my  loid's  coach.  It  was  said  in  the  town  that 
a  portly  divine,  who  wore  his  scarf  as  one  of  the  dimlains  to  the  Earl  of 
Castlemaine,  had  prattled  somewhat  indiscreetly  at  Child's  of  his  patron's 
politics;  that  certain  cypher  letters  had  passed  the  Channel  enclosed  in 
dioeolate-cakes  as  soon  as  French  goods  were  again  imported  after  the 
peace  of  Utrecht;  that  gentlemen  in  high  places  were  strongly  suspected 
of  miadrieyons  derigns  against  the  tranquillity^  of  the  country  and  govern- 
meat;  that  the  Earl  had,  among  others,  received  a  friendly  hbt  from  a 
mlative  in  power  to  absent  hinuelf  for  a  while  from  the  court  where  he 
was  not  best  trusted,  and  the  town  where  an  incautious  word  might  be 
fkked  uf  and  lead  to  Tower^hiU,  and  amuse  himself,  en  retndte,  at  his 
goodly  castle  of  lilUerrfbrd,  where  die  tod  deer  would  not  spy  upon  him, 
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and  the  dark  beech- woods  would  tell  no  tales.  And  the  ladies  of  quality, 
her  dear  friends  and  sisters,  were  glad  when  they  heard  it  as  they  punted 
at  basset  and  fluttered  their  ikns  complacently.  They  would  have  the 
field  for  themselves,  for  a  season,  while  Cecil  Castlemune  was  immured  io 
her  manor  of  Lilliesford,  would  be  free  of  her  beauty  to  eclipse  them  at  the 
next  birthday,  be  quit  of  their  most  dreaded  rival,  their  most  omnipotent 
leader  of  fashion,  and  they  rejoiced  at  the  whisper  of  the  cypher  letter, 
the  damaging  gossipry  of  the  Whig  coffee-houses,  the  mal  odeur  into 
which  my  Lord  Earl  had  grown  at  St  James's,  at  the  misfortune  of  their 
friend, — in  a  word,  as  human  nature,  masculine  or  feminine,  will  ever  do— 
to  its  shame  be  it  spoken — unless  the  fames  peccaH  be  more  completely 
wrung  out  of  it  than  I  fear  me  it  ever  has  been  since  the  angel  Gabriel 
performed  that  work  of  purification  on  the  infant  Mahomet. 

It  was  the  June  of  the  year  '15,  and  the  coming  disaffection  was 
seething  and  boiling  secretly  among  the  Tories,  the  impeachment  of 
Ormond  and  Bolingbroke  had  strengthened  the  distaste  to  the  new-come 
Hanoverian  pack,  their  attainder  had  been  the  blast  of  air  needed  to 
excite  the  smouldering  wood  totflaroe,  the  gentlemen  of  that  party  in  the 
South  began  to  grow  impatient  of  the  intrusion  of  the  distant  Grerman 
branch,  to  think  lovingly  of  the  old  legitimate  line,  and  to  feel  something 
of  the  chafing  irritation  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  North,  who  were  fretting 
like  staghounds  held  in  leash.  Envoys  passed  to  and  fro  between  St. 
Germain,  and  Jacobite  nobles,  priests  of  the  Church  that  had  fallen  out 
of  favour  and  was  typified  as  the  Scarlet  Woman  by  a  rival  who,  though 
successful,  was  still  bitter;  plotted  with  ecclesiastical  rerve  and  relish  in 
the  task;  letters  were  conveyed  in  rolls  of  innocent  lace,  plans  were  for- 
warded in  frosted  confections,  messages  were  passed  in  invisible  cypher 
that  defied  investigation.  The  times  were  dangerous ;  full  of  plot  and 
counterplot,  of  risK  and  danger,  of  fomenting  projects  and  hidden  dis- 
affection— ^times  in  which  men,  living  habitually  over  mines,  learned  to 
like  the  uncertainty,  and  to  think  life  flavourless  without  the  chance  of 
losing  it  any  hour;  and  things  being  in  this  state,  the  Earl  of  Castie- 
mune  deemed  it  prudent  to  take  the  counsel  of  his  friend  in  power,  and 
retire  from  London  for  a  while,  perhaps  for  the  safety  of  his  own  person, 
perhaps  for  the  advancement  of  his  cause,  either  of  which  were  easier 
ensured  at  his  seat  in  the  western  counties  than  amidst  the  Whigs  of  the 
capital.  The  Castle  of  Lilliesford  is  bowered  in  the  thick  woods  of  the 
western  counties,  a  giant  pile  built  by  Norman  masons.  Troops  of  deer 
herded  under  the  gold-green  beechen-boughs,  the  sunlight  glistened 
through  the  aisles  of  the  trees,  and  quivered  down  on  to  tiie  thick  moss, 
and  ferns,  and  tangled  g^rass  that  grew  under  the  park  woodlands ;  the 
water-lilies  clustered  on  the  river,  and  the  swans  **  floated  double^  swan 
and  shadow,"  under  the  leaves  that  swept  into  the  water;  then,  when 
Cecil  Castlemaine  came  down  to  share  her  father's  retirement,  as  now, 
when  her  name  and  titles  on  the  gold  plate  of  a  coffin  that  lies  mth 
others  of  her  race  in  the  mausoleum  across  the  park,  where  winter  snows 
and  summer  sun-rays  are  alike  to  those  who  sleep  within ;  is  all  that  tells 
at  Lilliesford  of  the  loveliest  woman  of  her  time  who  once  reigned  here  as 
mistress. 

The  country  was  in  its  glad  green  midsummer  beauty,  and  the  musk- 
rosebuds  bloomed  in  profose  luxuriance  over  the  chill  marble  of  the 
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terraces,  and  scattered  their  delicate  odorous  petals  in  fragrant  showers  on 
the  sward  of  the  lawns,  when  Cecil  Castlemaine  came  down  to  what  she 
termed  her  exile.  The  morning  was  fair  and  cloudless,  its  sunbeams 
piercmg  through  the  darkest  glades  in  the  woodlands,  the  thickest  shroud 
of  the  ivy,  the  deepest-hued  p^vie  of  the  muUioned  windows ;  as  she 
passed  down  the  great  staircase  where  lords  and  gentlewomen  of  her 
nee  ^azed  on  her  from  the  canvas  of  Lely  and  Jamesone,  Bourdain  and 
Vandyke,  crcSsed  the  hall  with  her  dainty  step,  so  stately  yet  so  light, 
and  standing  by  the  window  of  her  own  bower-room  was  lured  out  on 
lo  the  terrace  overlooking  the  west  side  of  the  park.  She  made  such  a 
picture  as  Vandyke  would  have  liked  to  paint,  with  her  golden  glow  upon 
her,  and  the  musk-roses  clustering  about  her  round  the  pilasters  of 
marble— the  white  chill  marble  to  which  Belamour  and  many  other 
<yf  her  lovers  of  the  court  and  town  had  often  likened  her ;  he  would 
hare  lingered  lovingly  on  the  white  hand  that  rested  on  her  staghound's 
head,  would  have  caught  her  air  of  court-like  grace  and  dignity,  would 
have  painted  with  delighted  fidelity  her  deep  azure  eyes,  her  white 
pond  brow,  her  delicate  lips,  arched  haughtily  like  a  Cupid's  bow,  would 
flare  picked  out  every  fold  of  her  sweeping  train,  every  play  of  light  on 
her  silken  skirts,  every  dainty  tracery  of  her  point-lace  ;  yet  even  painted 
hy  Sir  Anthony,  that  perfect  master  of  art  and  of  elegance,  thoueh  more 
uiished  it  could  have  hardly  been  more  faithful,  more  instinct  with  grace, ' 
and  life,  and  dignity,  than  a  sketch  drawn  of  her  shortly  after  that  time 
by  one  who  loved  her  well,  which  is  still  hanging  in  the  gallery  at 
Lilliesford,  lighted  up  by  the  afternoon  sun  when  it  streams  in  through 
Ihe  western 'windows. 

Cecil  Castlemaine  stood  on  the  terrace  looking  over  the  lawns  and 

^fardens  through  the  opening  vistas  of  meeting  boughs  and  interlaced 

leaves  to  the  woods  and  hills  beyond,  fused  in  a  soft  mist  of  green 

and  purple,  with  her  hand  lying  carelessly  on  her  hound*s  broad  head. 

She  was  a  zealous  Tory,  a  skilled  politician,  and  her  thoughts  were 

hosy  with  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  chances  for  and  against,  of  a  cause 

that  lay  near  her  heart,  but  whose  plans  were  yet  immature,  whose 

&Bt  coup  was  yet  unstruck,  and  whose  well-wishers  were  sanguine  of  a 

toecess  they  had  not  yet  hazarded,  though  they  hardly  ventured  to 

whisper  to  each  other  their  previous  designs  and  desires.     Her  thoughts 

were  far  away,  and  she  hardly  heeded  the  beauty  round  her,  musing  on 

ficiiemes  and  projects  dear  to  her  party,  that  would  imperil  the  Castle- 

inaine  coronet,  but  would  serve  the  only  royal  house  the  Castlemaine 

&e  had  ever  in  their  hearts  acknowledged.     She  had  regretted  leaving 

the  Town,  moreover;  a  leader  of  the  mode,  a  wit,  a  woman  of  the  world, 

die  missed  her  accustomed  sphere;   she  was  no  pastoral   Phyllis,  no 

country-bom  Mistress  Fiddy,i  to  pass  her  time  in  provincial  pleasures,  in 

making  cordial  waters,  in  tending  her  bean-pots,  in  preserving  her  fallen 

rose-leares,  in  inspecting  the  confections  in  the  still-room ;  as  little  was 

Ae  able,  like  many  fine  ladies  when  in  similar  exile,  to  while  it  away  by 

aoolding  her  tirewomen,  and  sorting  a  suit  of  ribbons,  in  ordering  a  set 

of  gilded  leather  hangings  from  Chelsea  for  the  state  chambers,  and 

yawning  over  chocolate  in  her  bed  till  mid-day.     She  regretted  leaving 

the  Town,  not  for  Belamour,  nor  Argent,  nor  any  of  those  who  vainly 

hoped,  as  they  glanced  at  the  little  mirror  in  the  lids  of  their  snuff-boxes 
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thai  they  znight  have  graven  themselTei,  were  it  ever  so  faintlj,  In  her 
thoughts;  hilt  iCV  the  wits,  the  pleasures,  the  choice  clique,  the  aocus- 
tomed  circle  to  which  sii^  was  so  used,  the  courtly,  brilliant  town-life 
where  she  was  wont  to  ratgn.  Sp  she  stood  ^  on  the  terrace  the  first 
morning  of  her  exile,  her  thoughts  far  a^3J»  with  the  loyal  gentlemen  of 
the  North,  and  the  banished  court  at  St.  Gt^rmain,  the  lids  drooping^ 
proudly  over  her  haughty  azure  eyes,  and  her  lips  halt  patted  with  a  faint 
smile  of  triumph  in  the  visions  limned  by  ambition  and  i^ULgination^ 
while  the  wind  softly  stirred  the  rich  lace  of  her  bodice,  and  hei*  white 
hand  lay,  lightly  yet  firmly,  on  the  head  of  her  staghound.  She  look^ 
up  at  last  as  she  heard  the  ring  of  a  horse's  hooft,  and  saw  a  sorroT, 
covered  with  dust  and  foam,  spurred  up  the  avenue,  which,  rounding  past 
the  terrace,  swept  on  to  the  front  entrance  ;  the  sorrel  looked  well-nigh 
spent,  and  his  rider  somewhat  worn  and  languid,  as  a  man  might  do  with 
justice  who  had  been  in  boot  and  saddle  twenty -four  hours  at  the  stretch, 
scarce  stopping  for  a  stoup  of  wine;  but  he  lifted  his  hat,  and  bowed 
down  to  his  ssiddle-bow  as  he  passed  her.  <^  Was  it  the  long-looked-for 
messenger  with  definite  news  from  St.  Germain  ?"  wondeied  Lady  Cecil, 
as  her  hound  gave  out  a  deep-tongued  bay  of  anger  at  the  stranger. 
She  went  back  into  her  bower-room,  and  toyed  absently  with  her  flowered 
handkerchief,  broidering  a  stalk  to  a  violet- leaf,  and  wondering  what 
additional  hope  the  horseman  might  have  brought  to  strengthen  the 
good  Cause,  till  her  [servants  brought  word  that  his  Lordship  prayed  the 
pleasure  of  her  presence  in  the  octagon-room.  Whereat  she  rose,  and 
swept  through  the  long  corridors,  entered  the  octagon-roop,  the  sun- 
i}ed:r?s  gathering  about  her  rich  dress  as  they  passed  through  the  stained 
glass  oriels,  ana  saluted  the  new  comer,  when  her  father  presented  him 
to  her  as  their  trusty  and  welcome  friend  and  envoy,  Sir  Fulke  Ravens-^ 
worth,  with  her  careless  dignity  and  queenly  grace,  that  nameless  air 
which  was  too  highly  bred  to  be  condescension,  but  markedly  and  proudl  j 
repelled  familiarity,  and  signed  a  pale  of  distance  beyond  which  none 
must,  intrude. 

The  new  comer  was  a  tall  and  handsome  man,  of  noble  presence^ 
bronzed  by  foreign  suns,  pale  and  jaded  just  now  with  hard  riding,  while 
his  dark  sUver-koed  suit  was  splashed  and  covered  with  dust ;  but  as  he 
bowed  low  to  her,  critical  Cecil  Castlemaine  saw  that  not  Belamour  him- 
self could  have  better  grace,  not  my  Lord  Millamont  courtlier  mien  nor 
whiter  hands,  and  listened  with  gracious  air  to  what  her  father  unfolded 
to  her  of  his  mission  from  St.  Germain,  whither  he  had  come,  at  great 
personal  risk,  in  many  disguises,  and  at  breathless  speed,  to  place  in  their 
hands  a  precious  letter  in  cypher  from  James  Stuart  to  his  well-beloved 
and  loyal  subject  Herbert  George  Earl  of  Castlemaine — a  letter  spoken 
of  with  closed  doors  and  in  low  whispers,  loyal  as  was  the  household, 
supreme  as  the  Earl  ruled  over  his  domains  of  Lilliesford,  for  these  were 
times  when  men  mistrusted  those  of  their  own  blood,  and  when  the  very 
figures  on  the  tapestry  seemed  instinct  with  life  to  spy  and  to  betray- 
when  they  almost  feared  the  silk  that  tied  a  missive  should  babble  of  its 
contents,  and  the  hound  that  slept  beside  them  should  read  and  tell  their 
thoughts.  To  leave  Lilliesford  would  be  danger  to  the  Envoy  and  danger 
to  the  Cause ;  to  stay  as  guest  was  to  disarm  suspicion.  The  messenger 
who  had  brought  such  priceless  news  must  rest  within  the  shelter  of  his 
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roof;  too  much  were  risked  by  retamiog  to  the  French  coast  yet  awhile, 
or  6Ten  by  joiniog  Mar  or  Derwentwater,  so  the  Earl  enforced  his  will 
upon  the  Envoy,  and  the  Envoy  thanked  htm,  and  accepted.  Perchaooe 
the  beauty,  whose  eyes  he  had  seen  lighten  and  proud  brow  flush  as  she 
read  the  royal  g^reeting  and  injunction,  made  a  sojourn  near  her  presence 
.  Bot  distasteful ;  perchsmce  he  cared  little  where  he  stayed  till  the  dawning 
time  of  action  and  of  rising  should  arrive,  when  he  should  take  the  field 
sad  fight  till  life  or  death  for  the  '^  White  Rose  and  the  long  heads  ci 
hair."  He  was  a  soldier  of  fortune,  a  poor  gentleman  with  no  patrimony 
bot  his  name,  no  chance  of  distinction  save  by  his  sword;  sworn  to  a 
csnse  whose  star  was  set  for  ever ;  for  many  years  his  life  had  been  of 
changing  adventure  and  shifting  chances,  now  fighting  with  Berwick  Bk 
Ahnanza,  now  risking  his  life  in  some  delicate  and  dangerous  errand  for 
James  Stuart  that  could  not  have  been  trusted  so  well  to  any  other  officer 
about  St.  Germain;  gallant  to  rashness,  yet  with  much  of  the  acumen 
of  the  diplomatist,  he  was  invaluable  to  his  Court  and  Cause;  but,  Stuart- 
like,  men-like,  they  hastened  to  employ,  but  ever  forgot  to  reward ! 

Lady  Cecil,  as  we  have  seen,  missed  her  town-life,  and  did  not  over- 
&vour  her  exile  in  the  western  counties.  To  note  down  on  her  Mather's 
tablets  the  drowsy  homilies  droned  out  by  the  chaplain  on  a  Sabbath 
Doon,  to  play  at  crambo,  to  talk  with  her  tirewomen  of  new  washes  fot 
the  skin,  to  pass  her  hours  away  in  knotting  ? — she,  whom  Steele  might 
have  writ  when  he  drew  his  character  of  Eudoxia,  could  while  her  exile 
with  none  of  these  inanities ;  neither  could  she  consort  with  gentry  who 
Memed  to  her  little  better  than  the  boors  of  a  country  wake,  who  had 
never  heard  of  Mr.  Spectator  and  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Cowley,  country- 
women whose  ambition  was  in  their  cowslip-wines,  fox-hunters  more 
ifDorant  and  uncouth  than  the  dumb  brutes  they  followed.  Who  was 
there  for  miles  around  with  whom  she  could  stoop  to  associate,  with  whom 
she  cared  to  excliange  a  word  p  Madam  from  the  vicarage,  in  her  grog- 
rom,  learned  in  syrups,  salves,  and  possets  P  Country  Lady  Bountifuls, 
with  gossip  of  the  village  and  the  poultry-yard  ?  Frovbcial  peeresses, 
who  had  never  been  to  London  since  Queen  Anne's  coronation?  A 
squirearchy,  who  knew  of  no  music  save  the  concert  of  their  stop-hounds, 
no  court  save  the  court  of  the  county  assise,  no  literature  unless  by 
miracle  'twere  Tarleton's  Jests?  None  such  as  these  could  cross  the 
inlaid  oak  parquet  of  Lilliesford,  and  be  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Cecil 
Castlemaine.  So  the  presence  of  the  Chevalier's  messenger  was  not 
altogether  unwelcome  and  distasteful  to  her.  She  saw  him  but  little, 
merely  conversing  at  table  with  him  with  that  distant  and  dignified 
eourtesy  which  marked  her  out  from  the  light,  free,  inconsequent  manners 
in  vogue  with  other  women  of  quality  of  her  time,  which  had  chilled  half 
the  softest  things  even  on  Belamour's  lips,  and  kept  the  vainest  coxcomb 
hesitating  and  abashed.  But  by  degrees  she  observed  that  the  Envoy 
was  a  man  who  had  lived  in  many  countries  and  in  many  courts,  was  well 
versed  in  the  tongues  of  France  and  Italy  and  Spain — in  their  belles 
kttres  too,  moreover — and  had  served  his  apprenticeship  to  good  company 
in  the  salons  of  Versailles,  in  the  audience-room  of  the  Vatiican,  at  the 
receptions  of  the  Duchesse  du  Maine,  and  with  the  banished  family  at  St 
Germain.  He  spoke  with  a  high  and  sanguine  spirit  of  the  troublous 
timea  approaching  and  the  beloved  Cause  whose  crisis  was  at  hand,  which 
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chimed  in  with  her  humour  better  than  the  flippancies  of  Belamour,  the 
airy  nothings  of  Millamont.     He  was  but  a  soldier  of  fortune,  a  poor 
gentleman  who,  named  to  her  in  the  town,  would  have  bad  never  a  word 
from  stately  Cecil  Castlemaine,  and  would  have  been  unnoted  amidst 
the  crowding  beaux  who  clustered  round  to  hold  her  fan  and  hear  how^ 
she  had  been  pleasured  with  the  drolleries  of  Grief  d,  la  mode;  but  down, 
in  the  western  counties  she  deigned  to  listen  to  the  Prince's  officer,  to 
smile — a  smile  beautiful  when  it  came  on  her  proud  lips,  as  the  play  of 
light  on  the  opals  of  her  jewelled  stomacher — nay,  even  to  be  amused 
when  he  spoke  of  the  women  of  foreign  courts,  to  be  interested  when  he 
told,  which  was  but  reluctantly,  of  his  own  perils,  escapes,  and  adven- 
tures,  to  discourse  with  him,  riding  home  under  the  beech  avenues  from 
hawking,  or  standing  on  the  western  terrace  at  curfew  to  watch  the  sun- 
set, of  many  things  on  which  the  nobles  of  the  Mall  and  the  gentlemea 
about  St  James's  had  never  been  allowed  to  share  her  opinions.     For 
Lady  Cecil  was  deeply  read  (unusually  deeply  for  her  day,  since  fine 
ladies  of  her  rank  and  fashion  mostly  contented  themselves  with  skimming 
n  romance  of  Scuderi's,  or  an  act  ot  Aurungzebe);  but  she  rarely  spoke  of 
those  things,  save  perchance  now  and  then  to  Mr.  Addison,  who,  though 
a  Whig,  was  certainly  an  elegant  scholar ;  to  little  Mr.  Pope,  who  bated 
his  bitterness  with  her  ;  or  to  Henry  St  John,  the  brilliant,  the  dazzling, 
the  matchless,  at  once  the  Catullus  and  the  Demosthenes,  the  Alcibiades 
and  the  Plato,  the  Horace  and  the  Mecseilas  of  England,  to  whom  Eng- 
land, characteristically  grateful  and  appreciative,  gave — impeachment  and 
attainder !  Fulke  Ravensworth  never  flattered  her,  moreover,  and  flattery 
was  a  honeyed  confection  of  which  she  had  long  been  cloyed ;  he  even 
praised  boldly  before  her  other  women  of  beauty  and  grace  whom  he  had 
seen  at  Versailles,  at  Sceaux,  and  at  St.  Germain;  neither  did  he  defer  to 
her  perpetually,  but  where  he  differed  would  combat  her  sentiments 
courteously  but  firmly.     Though  a  soldier  and  a  man  of  action,  he  had 
an  admirable  skill  at  the  limner's  art— -could  read  to  her  the  Divina 
Commedia,  or  the  comedies  of  Lope  da'  Vega,  and  transfer  crabbed  Latin 
and  abstruse  Greek  into  elegant  English  for  her  pleasure;  though  a  beg- 
gared gentleman  of  most  precarious  fortunes,  he  would  speak  of  life  and 
its  chances,  of  the  Cause  and  its  perils,  with  a  gallant,  high-souled,  san* 
guine  daring,  which  she  found  preferable  to  the  lisped  languor  of  the 
men  of  the  town,  who  had  no  better  campaigns  than  laying  siege  to  a 
prude,  cared  for  no  other  weapons  than  their  toilettes  and  8nuff-boxe% 
and  sought  no  other  excitement  than  a  coup  d'^lat  with  the  lion-tumblers. 
On  the  whole,  through  these  long  midsummer  days.  Lady  Cecil  foond 
the  Envoy  from  St  Germain  a  companion  that  did  not  suit  her  ill, 
sought  less  the  solitude  of  her  bower-room,  and  listened  graciously  to 
him  in  the  long  twilight  hours,  while  the  evening  dews  gathered  in  the 
cups  of  the  musk-roses,  and  the  star- rays  began  to  quiver  on  the  water- 
lilies  floating  on  the  river  below,  that  murmured  along,  with  endless 
song,  under  the  beechen-boughs.     A  certain  softness  stole  over  her,  re- 
laxing the  cold  hauteur  of  which  Belamour  had  so  often  complained, 
giving  a  nameless  charm,  supplying  a  nameless  something,  lackmg  be- 
fore, in  the  beauty  of  Cecil  Castlemaine.     She  would  stroke,  half  sadly, 
the  smooth  feathers  of  her  tartaret  falcon  Gabrielle  when  Fulke  Ravens* 
worth  brought  her  the  bird  from  the  ostreger^s  wrist,  with  its  asaie 
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velvet  bood,  and  silver  bells  and  jesses.  She  would  wonder,  as  she 
glanced  through  Comeille  or  Congreve,  Philips  or  Fetrarca,  what  it 
was  this  passion  of  love  of  which  they  all  treated,  on  which  they  all 
tonied,  no  matter  how  di£ferent  their  strain  ;  and  now  and  then  would 
eonie  over  her  cheek  and  brow  a  faint  fitful  wavering  flush,  delicate 
and  changing  as  the  flush  from  the  rose-hued  reflexions  of  western 
clouds  on  a  statue  of  Pharos  marble,  and  then  she  would  start  and  rouse 
herself,  and  wonder  what  she  ailed,  and  g^w  once  more  haughty, 
calm,  stately  Cecil  Castlemaine,  daizling,  but  chill  as  the  Castlemaine 
diamonds  that  she  wore.  So  the  summer-time  passed,  and  the  autumn 
eame,  the  com*lands  brown  with  harvest,  the  hazel-copses  strewn  with 
fallen  nuts,  the  beech-leaves  turning  into  reddened  gold.  As  the  wheat 
ripened  but  to  meet  the  sickle,  as  the  nuts  grew  but  to  fall,  as  the  leaves 
iorned  to  gold  but  to  wither,  so  the  sanguine  hopes,  the  fond  ambitions 
of  men,  strengthened  and  matured  only  to  fade  into  disappointment  and 
destruction  !  Four  months  had  sped  by  since  the  Prince's  messenger  had 
come  to  Lilliesford — months  that  had  gone  swiftly  with  him  as  some 
sweet  delicious  dream ;  and  the  time  had  come  when  he  had  orders  to 
ride  north,  secretly  and  swiftly,  speak  \vith  Mr.  Forster  and  other  gen- 
tlemen concerned  in  the  meditated  rising,  and  convey  despatches  and  in- 
structions to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  for  Prince  James  was  projecting  soon  to 
join  his  loyal  adherents  in  Scotland,  and  the  critical  moment  was  dose 
at  hand,  the  moment  when,  to  Fulke  Ravensworth's  high  and  sang^ne 
courage,  victory  seemed  certain ;  failure — if  no  treachery  marred,  no  dis- 
sension weakened — impossible  ;  to  which  he  looked  for  honour,  success, 
distinction,  that  should  give  him  claim  and  title'  to  aspire^tcAere  X 
Strong  man,  cool  soldier  though  he  was,  he  shrank  from  drawing  his 
&ncied  future  out  from  the  golden  haie  of  immature  hope,  lest  he  should 
lee  it  wither  upon  closer  sight.  He  was  but  a  landless  soldier,  with 
nothing  but  his  sword  and  his  honour,  and  kings  he  knew  were  slow  to 
pay  back  benefits,  or  recollect  the  hands  that  hewed  them  free  passage 
to  their  thrones. 

^  Cecil  Castlem^ne  stood  within  the  window  of  her  bower-room,  the  red 
light  of  the  October  sun  glittering  on  her  gold-broidered  skirt  and  her 
contLge  sewn  with  pearls  and  emeralds;  her  long  white  hand  waa  pressed 
lightly  on  her  bosom,  as  though  some  pain  were  throbbing  there ;  it  was 
new  this  anrest,  this  weariness,  this  vague  weight  that  hung  upon  her; 
it  was  the  perils  of  their  Cause,  she  told  herself ;  the  risks  her  father  ran : 
it  was  weak,  childish,  unworthy  a  Castlemaine  I  Still  the  pain  throbbed 
there.  Her  hound,  asleep  beside  her,  raised  his  head  with  a  low  growl 
as  a  step  intruded  on  the  sanctity  of  the  bower-room,  then  composed  him- 
self again  to  slumber,  satisfied  it  was  no  foe.  His  mistress  turned  slowly ; 
she  knew  the  horses  waited  ;  she  had  shunned  this  ceremony  of  farewell, 
and  never  thought  he  would  be  bold  enough  to  venture  here,  where  none 
came — ^not  even  the  Earl — without  permission  sought  and  gained. 

*'Lady  Cecil,  I  could  not  go  upon  my  way  without  one  word  of 
parting.     Pardon  me  if  I  have  been  too  rash  to  seek  it  here." 

Why  was  it  that  his  brief  frank  words  ever  pleased  her  better  than 
Bekmour'a  most  honeyed  phrases,  Milhimont's  suavest  periods  ?  Lady 
Cecil  scarcely  could  have  told,  save  that  there  were  in  them  an  earnest- 
ness and  truth  new  and  rare  to  her  ear  and  to  her  heart. 
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She  pressed  her  hand  obser  on  the  opals — the  pierres  de  malheur— ^ 
and  smiled: 

*^  Assuredly  I  wish  jou  God  speed,  Sir  Fulke,  and  safe  issue  from 
aU  perUs." 

He  bowed  low;  then  raised  himself  to  his  fullest  height,  and  stood 
beside  her,  watching  the  light  play  upon  the  opals  : 

**  That  is  all  you  Youchaiife  me  ?" 

^'  AU  f"  Her  asure  eyes  turned  haughtily  upon  him.  The  pride  of 
the  CasUemaines  was  up  in  arms.  "  It  is  as  much  as  you  would  claim^ 
sir,  is  it  not  ?     It  is  more  than  I  would  say  to  many." 

*^  Your  pardon — it  i8  more  than  I  should  claim  if  prudence  were  erer 
by,  if  reason  always  ruled !  I  hare  no  right  to  ask  more,  seek  for,  eren 
wish  for,  more ;  such  petitions  may  only  be  addressed  by  men  of  wealth 
and  of  high  title :  a  landless  soldier  should  have  no  pride  to  sting,  no 
heart  to  wound  ;  they  are  the  prerogative  of  a  happier  fortune.'' 

Her  lips  turned  white,  but  she  answered  haughtily,  the  crimson  light 
flashing  in  her  jewels,  heirlooms  priceless  and  hereditary,  like  her  beauty 
and  her  pride : 

"  This  is  strange  language,  sir !     I  £ul  to  apprehend  you.*' 

'^You  have  never  thought  that  I  ran  a  danger  deadlier  than  that 
which  I  have  ever  risked  on  any  field  ?  You  have  never  guessed  that  I 
have  had  the  madness,  the  presumption,  the  crime — ^it  may  be  in  your 
eyes — to  love  you?" 

The  colour  flushed  to  her  face,  crimsoning  even  her  brow,  and  then 
fled  back.  Her  first  instinct  was  pride — a  beggared  gentleman,  a  land- 
less soldier,  spoke  to  her  of  love ! — of  love ! — which  Belamour  had 
barely  had  courage  to  whisper  of;  which  none  had  dared  to  sue  of  her 
in  return.  He  had  ventured  to  feel  this  for  her!  he  had  ventured  to 
speak  of  this  to  her!  Ravensworth  saw  the  rising  resentment,  the 
haughty  pride  spoken  in  every  line  of  her  delicate  hce,  as  she  pressed 
her  hand  upon  her  heart,  beating  rapidly  under  the  filmy  lace,  and 
stopped  her  as  she  would  have  spoken. 

^*  Wait !  I  know  all  you  would  reply.  You  think  it  infinite  daring, 
presumption  that  merits  highest  reproof-^-*" 

She  turned  towards  him,  her  face  white,  but  set  in  haughty  pride : 

**  Since  you  divined  so  justly,  it  were  pity  you  subjected  yourself  and 
me  to  this  most  useless,  most  unexpected  interview.     Why ** 

**  Why  ?  Because,  perchance,  in  this  life  you  will  see  my  face  no 
more,  and  you  will  think  gently,  mercifully  of  my  offence  (if  offence  it 
be  to  love  you  more  than  life,  and  only  less  than  honour)  when  you 
know  that  I  have  fallen  for  the  Cause,  with  your  name  in  my  heart,  held 
only  the  dearer  because  never  on  my  lips  !  Sincere  love  can  be  no  insult 
to  whomsoever  proffered ;  Elizabetn  Stuart  saw  no  shame  to  her  in  the 
devotion  of  William  Craven!*' 

Cecil  Castlemaine  stood  in  the  crimson  glory  of  the  autumn  sunset, 
her  proud  head  erect,  her  haughty  lips  compressed,  her  pride  unshaken, 
but  her  heart  stirred  strangely  and  unwontedly.  It  smote  the  one  with 
bitter  pain,  to  think  a  landless  soldier  should  thus  dare  to  speak  of  what 
princes  and  dukes  had  almost  feared  to  whisper ;  what  had  she  done— 
what  had  she  said,  to  give  him  license  for  such  liberty  P  It  stirred  the 
Other  with  a  tremulous  warmth,  a  vague,  sweet  pleasure,  that  were  never 
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TJaituits  there  before ;  but  thai  she  scooted  instantly  as  weakness,  folly, 
debaiementy  in  the  Last  of  the  Castlemaines. 

He  saw  well  enough  what  passed  within  her,  what  made  her  eyes  so 
troubled,  yet  her  brow  and  lips  so  proudly  set,  and  he  bent  nearer  to- 
wards her,  the  great  love  that  was  in  him  trembling  in  his  voice : 

"  Lady  Cecil,  hear  roe  !  If  in  the  coming  struggle  I  win  distinction, 
honour,  rank-**if  yiotory  come  to  us,  and  the  King  we  serve  remember 
me  in  his  prosperity  as  he  does  now  in  his  adversity— if  I  can  meet  you 
hereafter  with  tidings  of  triumph  and  success,  my  name  made  one  which 
England  breathes  with  praise  and  pride,  honours  gained  such  as  even 
you  will  deem  worthy  of  your  line — then — then — will  you  let  me  speak 
of  what  you  refuse  to  hearken  to  now — then  may  I  come  to  you  and 
seek  a  gentler  answer  P" 

She  looked  for  a  moment  upon  his  face,  as  it  bent  towards  her  in  the 
ndiance  of  the  sunset  light,  the  hope  that  hopeth  all  things  glistening 
in  his  eyes,  the  high-souled  daring  of  a  gallant  and  sanguine  spirit  flush- 
ing his  Drow,  the  loud  throbs  of  his  heart  audible  in  the  stillness  around, 
and  her  proud  azure  eyes  grew  softer,  her  haughty  lips  quivered  for  an 
instant.     Then  she  turned  towards  him  with  her  queenly  grace : 

«  Vesr 

It  was  spoken  with  stately  dignity,  though  scarce  above  her  breath ; 
bat  th«  blush  that  wavered  in  her  cheek  was  but  the  lovelier,  for  the 
pide  tliat  would  not  let  her  eyes  droop  nor  her  tears  rise ;  would  not  let 
her  utter  one  softer  word.  That  one  word  cost  her  much.  That  single 
utteranoe  was  much  from  Cecil  Castlemaine. 

Her  handkerchief  lay  at  her  feet,  a  delicate,  costly  toy  of  lace,  em- 
broidered with  her  shield  and  chiffre;  he  stooped  and  raised  it,  and 
thrust  it  in  his  breast  to  treasure  it  there. 

^  If  I  fail,  I  send  this  back  in  token  that  I  renounce  all  hope ;  if  I  can 
ooine  to  you  with  honour  and  with  fame,  this  shall  be  my  gage  that  I  may 
speak,  that  you  will  listen  ?" 

She  bowed  her  head,  her  stately  head,  ever  held  haughtily,  as  though 
every  crown  of  Europe  had  a  right  to  circle  it ;  his  hot  lips  lingered  for 
a  moment  on  her  hand ;  then  Cecil  Castlemaine  stood  alone  in  the  win- 
dow of  her  bower-room,  her  hand  pressed  again  upon  the  opals  under 
which  her  heart  was  beating  with  a  dull,  weary  pain,  her  azure  eyes, 
teariesa  and  proud,  looking  out  over  the  landscape,  where  the  golden 
leaves  were  falling  fast,  and  the  river,  tossing  sadly  dead  branches  on  its 
waves,  was  bemoaning  in  plaintive  language  the  summer  days  gone  by. 

Two  months  went  by,  the  beech-boughs,  black  and  sear,  creaked  in  the 
Ueak  December  winds  that  sighed  through  frozen  ferns  and  over  the 
eonchee  of  shivering  deer,  the  snow  drifted  up  on  the  marble  terrace,  and 
ice-drops  clung  where  the  warm  rosy  petals  of  the  musk-rosebuds  had 
nestled.  Across  the  country  came  terrible  whispers  that  struck  the  hearts 
of  men  of  loyal  faith  to  the  White  Rose  with  a  bolt  of  ice-cold  terror  and 
despair.  Messengers  riding  in  hot  haste,  open-mouthed  peasants  goesip- 
ipg  by  the  village  forge,  horsemen  who  tarried  for  a  breathless  rest  at 
alehouse  doors.  Whig  divines  who  returned  thanks  for  God's  most  gracious 
mercy  in  vouchsafing  victory  to  the  strong,  all  told  the  tale,  all  spread  the 
news  of  the  drawn  battle  of  Sheriff-Muir,  of  the  surrender  under  Preston 
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walls,  of  the  flight  of  Prince  James  before  Argyll.  The  tidings  came  one 
by  one  to  Lilliesford,  where  my  Lord  Earl  was  holding  himself  in  readiness 
to  co*operate  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  North  to  set  up  the  royal  stand- 
ard, broidered  by  his  daughter's  hands,  in  the  western  counties,  and  pro- 
claim James  III.  "  sovereign  lord  and  king^  of  the  realms  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland."  The  tidings  came  to  Lilliesford,  and  Cecil  Castlemaine 
clenched  her  white  jewelled  hands  in  passionate  anguish  that  a  Stuart 
should  have  fled  before  the  traitor  of  Argi'll,  instead  of  dying  with  his 
face  towards  the  rebel  Orew;  that  men  had  lived  who  could  choose  sur- 
render instead  of  heroic  death ;  that  she  had  not  been  there,  at  Preston, 
to  shame  them  with  a  woman's  reading  of  courage  and  of  loyalty,  and 
show  them  how  to  fall  with  a  doomed  city  rather  than  yield  captive  to  a 
foe  I  Her  azure  eyes  were  tearless,  but  her  haughty  lips  were  blanched 
white.  Perhaps  amidst  her  grief  for  her  Prince  and  for  his  Cause  mingled 
the  deadliest  thought  of  all — ^a  memory  of  a  brigiit  proud  face  flushed 
with  the  san^ine  hope  of  a  high  and  gallant  spirit,  that  had  bent  towards 
her  with  tender  love  and  touching  grace  a  month  before,  and  that  might 
now  be  lying  pale  and  cold,  turned  upwards  to  the  winter  stars,  on  the 
field  of  SheriiF-Muir. 

A  year  rolled  by.  Twelve  months  had  fled  since  the  gilded  carriage  of 
the  Castlemaines,  with  the  lordly  blazonment  upon  its  panels,  its  princely 
retinue  and  stately  pomp,  had  come  down  into  the  western  counties.  The 
bones  were  crumbling  white  in  the  coffins  in  the  Tower,  and  the  skulls 
over  Temple-bar  had  bleached  white  in  winter  snows  and  spring-tide 
suns ;  Kenmuir  had  gone  to  a  sleep  that  knew  no  wakening,  and  Der- 
wentwater  had  lud  his  fair  young  head  down  for  a  thankless  cause ;  the 
heather  bloomed  over  the  mounds  of  dead  on  the  plains  of  Sheriff- Muir, 
and  the  yellow  gorse  blossomed  under  the  city  walls  of  Preston. 

Another  summer  had  dawned,  bright  and  laughing,  over  England ;  none 
the  less  fair  for  human  lives  laid  down,  for  human  hopes  crushed  out ; 
dabies  powdering  the  turf  sodden  with  human  blood,  birds  carolling  their 
sone  over  graves  of  heaped-up  dead.  The  musk-roses  tossed  their  delicate 
heads  again  amidst  the  marble  pilasters,  and  the  hawthorn  boughs  shook 
their  fragrant  buds  into  the  river  at  Lilliesford,  the  purple  hills  lay 
wrapped  in  sunny  mist,  and  hyacinth  bells  mingled  with  the  tangled 
grass  and  fern  under  the  woodland  shades,  where  the  red  deer  nestled 
happily.  Herons  plumed  their  silvery,  wings  down  by  the  water-side, 
swallows  circled  in  sultry  air  above  the  great  bell-tower,  and  wood- 
pigeons  cooed  with  soft  love-notes  among  the  leafy  branches.  Yet  the 
Countess  of  Castlemaine,  last  of  her  race,  sole  owner  of  the  lands  that 
spread  around  her,  stood  on  the  rose-terrace,  finding  no  joy  in  the  sun- 
light about  her,  no  melody  in  the  song  of  the  birds. 

Cecil  Castlemaine  was  the  last  of  her  name;  her  father,  broken- 
hearted at  the  news  from  Dumblain  and  Preston,  had  died  the  very  day 
after  his  lodgment  in  the  Tower.  There  was  no  heir  male  of  his  line, 
and  the  title  had  passed  to  his  daughter ;  there  had  been  thoughts  of 
confiscation  and  attainder,  but  others,  unknown  to  her,  solicited  what  she 
scorned  to  ask  for  herself,  and  the  greed  of  the  hungry  "  Hanoverian 
pack"  spared  the  lands  and  the  revenues  of  Lilliesford.  In  haughty 
pride,  in  lonely  mourning,  the  fairest  beauty  of  the  Court  and  Town  with- 
drew again  to  the  solitude  of  her  western  counties,  and  tarried  therOi 
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dwelling  amidst  her  women  and  her  almost  regal  household,  proud, 
monrofu],  and  alone,  in  the  sacred  solitude  of  grief,  wherein  none  might 
intnide.  She  stood  on  the  rose-terrace,  as  she  had  stood  the  June  before, 
looking  far  away  over  to  the  golden  haze,  where  hills  and  woodland  met. 
hood  Cecil  Castlemaine  was  yet  prouder  than  of  yore;  alone  in  her 
iuuighty  solitude,  sorrowing  for  her  ruined  Cause  and  exiled  King,  she 
would  hold  converse  with  none  of  those  who  had  had  a  hand  in  drawing 
down  the  disastrous  fate  she  mourned,  and  only  her  staghound  could 
ha?6  seen  tears  in  the  azure  eyes  when  she  bent  down  to  him,  or 
Gabrielle  the  falcon  felt  the  white  hand  tremble  when  it  stroked  her 
folded  wings.  She  stood  on  the  terrace,  looking  over  her  spreading 
lands,  not  the  water-lilies  on  the  river  below,  whiter  than  her  lips,  pressed 
proudly  and  painfully  together.  Perhaps  she  repented  of  certain  haus^hty 
words,  spoken  to  one  whom  now  she  would  never  again  behold — perhaps 
ihe  thonght  of  that  delicate  toy  that  was  to  have  been  brought  back  m 
Tictoiy  and  hope,  that  now  might  lie  stained  and  stiffened  with  blood 
next  a  lifeless  heart,  for  never  a  word  in  the  twelve  months  gone  by  had 
there  come  to  Lilliesford  as  tidings  of  Fulke  Ravensworth.  Her  pride 
WIS  dear  to  her,  dearer  than  aught  else;  she  had  spoken  as  was  her  right 
to  speak,  she  had  done  what  became  a  Castlemaine ;  it  would  have  been 
weaiknees  to  have  acted  otherwise ;  what  was  he — a  landless  soldier- 
that  he  should  have  dared  as  he  had  dared  ?  Yet  the  sables  she  wore  were 
not  solely  for  the  dead  Earl,  not  solely  for  the  lost  Stuarts  the  hot  mist 
that  would  blind  the  eyes  of  Cecil  Castlemaine,  as  hours  swelled  to  days, 
and  days  to  months,  and  she — the  flattered  beauty  of  the  Court  and  Town 
—stayed  in  self-chosen  solitude  in  her  halls  of  Lilliesford,  still  un wedded 
and  unwon.  The  noon  hours  chimed  from  the  belKtower,  and  the  sunny 
kaaty  of  the  morning  but  weighed  with  heavier  sadness  on  her  heart ; 
the  song  of  the  birds,  the  busy  hum  of  the  gnats,  the  joyous  ring  of  the 
silver  bdl  round  her  pet  fawn  s  neck,  as  it  darted  from  her  side  under  the 
drooping  boughs—none  touched  an  answering  chord  of  gladness  in  her. 
She  stood  looking  over  her  stretching  woodlands  in  deep  thought,  so  deep 
that  she  heard  no  step  over  the  lawn  beneath,  nor  saw  the  frightened 
ruh  of  the  deer,  as  a  boy,  crouching  among  the  tangled  ferns,  sprang 
up  from  his  hiding-place  under  the  beechen-branches,  and  stood  on  the 
terrace  before  her,  craving  her  pardon  in  childish,  yet  fearless  tones. 
She  turned,  bending  on  him  her  azure  eyes  (those  haughty  eyes  which 
bad  made  the  over-bold  glance  of  princes  fall  abashed).  The  boy  was  but 
a  little  tatterdemalion  to  have  ventured  thus  abruptly  into  the  presence 
of  the  Countess  of  Castlemaine ;  still  it  was  with  some  touch  of  a  page's 
grace  that  he  bowed  before  her. 

**  Lady,  I  crave  your  pardon,  but  my  master  bade  me  watch  for  you, 
though  I  watched  till  midnight" 

"Your  master!'' 

A  flush,  warm  as  that  on  the  leaves  of  the  musk-roses,  rose  to  her  face 
for  an  instant,  then  faded  as  suddenly.  The  boy  did  not  notice  her  words, 
but  went  on  in  an  eager  whisper,  glancing  anxiously  round,  as  a  hare 
would  glance  fearing  the  hunters. 

'*  And  told  me  when  I  saw  you  not  to  speak  his  name,  but  only  to  give 
you  this  as  his  gage,  that  though  all  else  is  lost  he  has  not  forgot  At> 
honour  nor  your  wiU." 
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Cecil  Castlemaine  spoke  do  word,  but  she  stretched  out  her  hand  and 
took  it — her  own  costly  toy  of  cambric  and  lace,  with  her  broidered 
shield  and  chiffire— pressing  it  against  her  breast,  her  lips  pressed  closer 
together,  that  the  boy  might  not  note  how  they  trembled,  though  hec 
YOice  sounded  hoarse  and  broken. 

«  Your  master !     Then— he  lives  ?" 

"  Lady,  he  bade  me  say  no  more.  You  have  his  message ;  I  must  tell 
no  further." 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  a  light,  snow-white  delicate  hand, 
yet  one  that  held  him  now  in  a  clasp  of  steel. 

**  Child !  answer  me  at  your  penl !  Tell  me  of  him  whom  you  call 
your  master.     Tell  me  all — quick— quick !" 

"You  are  his  friend?" 

<< His  friend?     My  Heaven!     Speak  on!" 

*'  He  bade  me  tell  no  more  on  peril  of  his  heaviest  anger ;  but  if  you 
are  his  friend  I  sure  may  speak  what  you  should  know  without  me.  Ifc 
is  a  poor  friend,  lady,  who  has  need  to  ask  whether  another  be  dead  or 
liring  1" 

The  scarlet  blood  flamed  in  Cecil  Castlemaine's  blanched  face,  her 
azure  eyes  lit  up  in  anger,  and  she  signed  him  on  with  impetaoos  com- 
mand ;  she  was  unused  to  disobedience,  and  the  child's  words  cut  her  to 
the  quick. 

"  Sir  Fulke  sails  for  the  French  coast  to*morrow  night,"  ibe  boy  went 
on,  in  tremulous  haste.  "  He  was  left  for  dead — our  men  ran  one  way, 
and  Argyll's  men  the  other— -on  the  fleld  of  Sheriflf-Muir ;  and  sure  if 
he  had  not  been  strong  indeed,  he  would  have  died  that  awful  night,  un- 
tended,  on  the  bleak  moor,  with  the  winds  roaring  round  him,  and  his 
life  ebbing  away.  He  was  not  one  of  those  yfho^d;  you  know  that  of 
lum  if  yon  know  aught.  We  got  him  away  before  dawn,  Donald  and  I, 
and  hid  him  in  a  shielding;  he  was  in  the  fever  then,  and  knew  nothing 
that  was  done  to  him,  only  he  kept  £hat  bit  of  laoe  in  his  hand  for  weeks 
and  weeks,  and  would  not  let  us  stir  it  from  his  grasp.  What  magic 
there  was  in  it  we  wondered  often,  but  'twas  a  magic,  mayhap,  that  got 
him  well  at  last;  it  was  an  even  chance  but  that  he'd  died,  God 
bless  him  1  though  we  did  what  best  we  could.  We've  been  wandering 
in  the  Highlands  all  the  year,  hiding  here  and  tarrying  there.  My 
master  sets  no  count  upon  his  life.  Sure  I  think  he  tbaiSu  as  little  for 
getting  him  through  the  fever  of  the  wounds,  but  he  could  not  have 
borne  to  be  pinioned,  you  know,  lady,  like  a  thief,  and  hung  up  by  the 
brutes  of  Whigs,  as  a  butcher  hangs  sheep  in  the  shambles!  Tne  worst 
of  the  danger's  over — they've  had  their  ml  of  the  slaughter;  but  we  sail 
to-morrow  night  for  the  French  coast — Engh&nd's  no  place  for  my 
master." 

Cecil  Castlemaine  let  go  her  hold  upon  the  boy,  and  her  hand  closed 
convulsively  upon  the  dabty  handkerchief — her  gage  sent  so  faithfully 
back  to  her !  The  child  looked  upon  her  face ;  perchance,  in  bu  master^s 
delirium,  he  had  caught  some  knowledge  of  the  story  tbit  hung  to  that 
broidered  toy. 

"  If  you  are  his  friend,  lady,  doubtless  yon  have  some  last  word  to 
send  him?" 

Cecil  Castlemaine,  proudest  beauty  of  the  Peerage^  whom  nothing 
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moved,  whom  nothing  softened,  bowed  her  head  ai  the  simple  qaestiouy 
her  hairt  wrestling  sorely,  her  lips  set  together  in  unswerving  pride,  a 
mist  before  her  haughty  eyes,  the  broideied  shield  upon  her  handker* 
chief— the  shield  of  her  stately  and  unyielding  race  —  pressed  close 
against  her  breast. 

"  You  have  no  word  for  him,  lady  f  ** 

Her  lips  parted ;  she  signed  him  away  with  one  proud  wave  of  her 
delicate  hand.  Was  this  child  to  see  her  yielding  to  such  weakness  ? 
Had  she,  Countess  of  Castlemaine,  no  better  pride,  no  better  strength, 
no  better  power  of  resolve,  than  this  ? 

The  boy  lingered,  then  turned  slowly  away. 

"  I  will  tell  Sir  Fulke  then,  lady,  that  the  ruined  have  no  friends  ?" 

Whiter  and  prouder  still  grew  the  delicate  beauty  of  Cecil  Castle* 
msine's  fiu»;  closer  against  her  heart  she  pressed  her  broidered  handker- 
chief—then— she  raised  her  stately  head,  haughtily  as  she  had  used  to 
glance  over  a  glittering  Court,  where  each  voice  murmured  praise  of  her 
loveliness  and  reproach  of  her  coldness — and  plaeed  the  fragile  toy  ci  laee 
bade  in  the  boy's  hands! 

"Go^  seek  your  master,  and  give  him  this  in  gage  that  their  calamity 
makes  friends  more  dear  to  us  than  their  success.  Go,  he  will  know  its 
meaning  V* 

In  plaoe  of  the  noon  chimes  the  curfew  was  ringing  from  the  bell- 
tower,  the  swallows  were  gone  to  roost  amidst  the  ivy,  and  the  herons 
ajept  with  their  heads  under  their  silvery  wings  among  the  rushes  by  the 
lirer-ride,  the  ferns  and  wild  hyacinths  were  damp  with  evening  dew, 
aod  the  summer  starlight  glistened  amidst  the  quivering  woodland  leaves. 
There  was  the  silence  of  coming  night  over  the  vast  forest  glades,  and 
no  lound  broke  the  stillness,  save  the  song  of  the  grasshopper  stirring 
the  tangled  glasses,  or  the  sweet  low  sigh  of  the  west  wind  fanning  the 
bells  of  the  flowers.  Cecil  Castlemiune  stood  once  more  on  the  rose- 
terrace,  shrouded  in  the  dense  twilight  shade  flung  from  above  by  the 
beech-boughs.  Her  white  hands,  with  their  diamonds  gleaming  bright 
as  the  dew  in  the  hyadnth-bells,  were  clenched  together,  her  face  was 
white  and  set  in  its  delicate,  haughty  beauty ;  she  stood  waiting,  listen- 
ing, catching  every  rustle  of  the  leaves,  every  tremor  of  the  heads  of  the 
loaes,  yet  hearing  nothing  in  the  stillness  around  i)ut  the  quick,  uncertain 
tiirobs  of  her  heart  beating  like  the  wing  of  a  caged  bird  under  its  costly 
lace.  Pride  was  forgotten  at  length,  and  she  only  remembered — fear  and 
love.  In  the  silence  and  the  solitude  came  a  step  that  she  knew,  came  a 
presence  that  she  felt.  Proud  Cecil  Castlemaine  bowed  her  head  upon 
per  hands ;  it  was  new  to  her  this  weakness,  this  terror,  this  anguish  of 
joy ;  she  sought  to  calm  herself,  to  steel  herself,  to  summon  back  her 
pnde,her  strength;  she  scorned  herself  for  it  all! — His  hand  touched 
her,  his  voice  feU  on  her  ear  once  more,  eager,  breathless,  broken. 

''  Cecil !  Cecil !  is  this  true  p  Is  my  ruin  thrice  blessed,  or  am  I  mad, 
and,  in  deliriumi  dream  of  heaven?" 

She  lifted  her  head  and  looked  at  him  with  her  old  proud  glance,  her 
haughty  line  trembling  with  words  that  all  her  pride  could  not  summon 
into  speech ;  then  her  aiure  eyes  filled  with  warm,  blinding  tears,  and 
softened  to  new  beauty,  a  worla  of  woman's  tenderness  and  love  flushbg 
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her  fatce  and  trembliag  on  her  lips; — scarce  louder  than  the  sigh  of 
the  wind  among  the  fiower-bells  came  her  words  to  Fulke  Ravensworth's 
ear,  as  her  hot  tears  fell  on  his  hand,  and  her  haughty  head  bowed  on 
his  breast : 

"  Stay,  stay !  or,  if  you  fly,  your  exile  shall  be  my  exile,  your  danger 
my  danger!'* 

The  cobweb  handkerchief  with  its  broidered  shield  is  a  treasured  heir- 
loom to  her  descendants  now,  and  fair  women  of  her  race,  who  inherit  from 
her  her  azure  eyes  and  her  queenly  grace,  will  recal  how  the  proudest 
Countess  of  their  line  loved  a  ruined  gentleman  so  well  that  she  was 
wedded  to  him  at  even,  in  her  private  chapel,  at  the  hour  of  his  greatest 
peril,  his  lowest  fortune,  and  went  with  him  across  the  seas  till  friendly 
intercession  in  high  places  gained  them  royal  permission  to  dwell  again 
at  Lilliesford  unmolested ;  and  how  it  was  ever  noticeable  to  those 
who  murmured  at  her  coldness  and  her  pride,  that  Cecil  Castlemaine, 
haughty  as  of  yore  to  all  the  world  beside,  would  seek  her  husband's 
smile,  and  love  to  meet  his  eyes,  and  cherish  her  beauty  for  his  sake,  and 
be  restless  in  his  absence,  even  for  the  short  span  of  a  day,  with  a  softer 
and  more  clinging  tenderness  than  was  found  in  many  weaker,  many 
humbler  women. 

They  are  gone  now  the  men  and  women  of  that  generation,  and  their 
voices  come  only  to  us  through  the  faint  echo  of  their  written  words.  In 
summer  nights  the  old  beech-trees  toss  their  leaves  in  the  silvery  light 
of  the  stars,  and  the  river  flows  on  unchanged,  with  the  ceaseless,  mourn- 
ful burden  of  its  mystic  song,  the  same  now  as  in  the  midsummer  of  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  when  Cecil  Castlemaine's  haughty  eyes  drooped 
at  her  lover's  glance,  and  her  proud  heart  beat  tremulously  at  his  nrst 
embrace.  The  cobweb  handkerchief  lies  before  me  to-night,  with  its 
broidered  shield  and  chiflre,  passed  to  other  hands,  dropped  unwittingly 
by  Blanche  in  girlish  thoughtlessness,  the  same  now  as  long  ago,  when 
it  was  treasured  close  and  lovingly  in  Fulke  Ravensworth's  breast,  and 
held  by  him  dearer  than  all  save  his  honour  and  his  word.  So,  things 
pulseless  and  passionless  endure,  and  human  life  passes  away  as  swiftly 
as  a  song  dies  off  from  the  air — as  quickly  succeeded,  and  as  quickly  for- 
got !     Bons  freres ! — Ronsard's  refrain  is  the  refrain  of  our  lives  : 


got 


Le  temps  s'en  va,  le  temps  s'en  va,  ma  dame ! 
Las !  le  temps,  non ;  mais  nous  nous  en  allons ! 
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OR,  CITY  LIFE  IN  THE  LAST  CENTURY .♦ 
By  Williah  IIa.bbibok  Aikbwobth. 


IX. 

RGW  THE  LORD  HATOB  LANDED  AT  WESTMINSTEB. 

Eyert  possible  attention,  that  circumstances  would  admit,  was 
paid  by  tbe  Lord  Mayor  and  those  with  him  to  Mrs.  Walworth 
and  her  daughter.  Notwithstanding  their  uncomfortable  plight, 
drenched  to  tne  skin,  and  with  all  their  finery  spoiled,  both  ladies 
bore  up  against  the  annoyances  with  great  cheerfulness. 

Poor  Mr.  Walworth  looiced  a  very  miserable  object.  Dripping 
Hke  a  water-spaniel,  having  lost  his  laced  hat  and  bob- wig  m  the 
water,  he  was  obliged  to  take  off  his  wet  muslin  cravat.  A  glass 
of  ratafia  helped  to  restore  him,  and  he  pressed  the  same  remedy 
npon  his  wife,  who,  however,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
foBow  his  example. 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  Mrs.  Walworth  and  her  daughter 
to  leam  that  the  young  man,  to  whose  heroic  conduct  they 
were  bo  much  indebted,  was  the  Lord  Mayor^s  nephew,  and,  in- 
deed, this  circumstance  was  equally  surprising  to  most  of  the 
company  within  the  barge,  as  they  learnt  for  the  first  time  that 
Ms  lordship  had  a  nephew— only  Sir  Felix  Bland,  Mr.  Beckford, 
and  a  few  others,  who  had  seen  Herbert  in  Cheapside,  being 
aware  of  the  fact.  The  knowledge  of  the  young  man's  relation- 
ship to  Sir  Gresham  certainly  did  not  tend  to  diminish  the  in- 
terest with  which  Alice  regarded  him,  while  it  seemed  to  increase 
her  father's  gratitude  in  a  tenfold  degree. 

**  Don't  say  a  word  more,  my  good  Mr.  Walworth,"  cried  Sir 
Gresham,  cutting  short  the  old  hosier's  professions;  "if  you  and 
the  Udies  don't  suffer  from  the  accident,  its  consequences  may 
prove  agreeable  rather  than  the  reverse.  As  the  best  preventive, 
I  would  recommend  a  glass  of  ratafia  to  Mrs.  Walworth" — her 
husband  had  already  tossed  off  a  second — "  'tis  an  excellent 
fortifier,  my  dear  madam — all  the  ladies  take  it     Won't  you 


*  All  rights  reterved, 

VOL.   LI. 
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pledge  my  nephew  and  myself,  Miss  Walworth?"    Alice  smiled 

§ood-natiiredly;  bowed  in  return  to  their  salutations,  and  raised 
le  glass  to  her  lips,  but  set  it  down  untasted.  '^  Ah !  I  see  I  ** 
exclaimed  Sir  Gresham,  shaking  his  head.  ^^  Well,  if  you  take 
cold  it  wiQ  be  your  owa  fault.  Herbert}  yovr  good  health  I  My 
nephew  is  nearly  as  great  a  stranger  to  me,  Mr.  Walworth,  as  "he 
is  to  you.  I  never  saw  him  befozse  this  morning,  but  I  don't  mean 
to  lose  sight  of  him  again  in  a  hurry,  I  can  promise  you.  His 
conduct  on  this  oecasion  won't  lower  nim  in  my  regard." 

"  Your  nephew  is  a  very  fine  young  man,  my  lord,"  cried  Mr. 
W  alworth,  upon  whom  the  cordial,  combined  with  his  previous 
ducking,  had  produced  some  little  effect — ^^a  very  courageous 
young  man,  and  I'm  sure  he  will  do  your  lordship  infinite  credit. 
1  shall  always  consider  myself  under  the  greatest  possible  obliga- 
tions to  him,  and  to  your  lordship.  And  so  will  you,  my  dear — 
won't  you?'-  he  added  to  Mrs.  Walworth.  "Take  a  glass  of 
iratafia— do  I " 

But  the  lady  declined,  and  looked  at  him  to  intimate  that  be 
had  taken  quite  enough  himself. 

^'  I'll  tell  you  what  you  must  do,  Mr.  Walworth,"  said  the  Lord 
Mayor,  ^^  to  compensate  for  the  annoyance  you  have  experienced, 
and  enable  you  to  wind  up  the  day  pleasantly,  you  and  your  wife 
and  daughter  must  come  and  dine  with  the  Lady  Mayoress  and 
myself  at  Guildhall.    What  say  you — eh?" 

^^Oh!  my  lord,  you  do  us  too  much  honour  I"  exclaimed  the 
old  hosier,  delighted. 

^^  You  shall  see  their  majesties  and  the  young  princes,  and  dance 
at  the  ball.  Miss  Walworth,"  pursued  good-natured  Sir  Gresham. 
^^  I'll  find  you  plenty  of  partners.  My  nephew  looks  as  if  he  could 
dance " 

^'  Oh  !  yesy  uncle,"  interposed  Herbert,  ^^  I  can  dance  a  minuet 
as  well  as  most  people." 

^'  Then  you  shall  dance  one  with  Miss  Walworth-^that  is, 
supposing  she  will  accept  you  as  a  partner." 

^'  I  need  scarcely  say  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  dance 
with  your  nephew,  my  lord,"  replied  Alice,  blusning. 

'^  Then  all's  settled.  Tickets  shall  be  sent  you,  Mr.  Walworth, 
and  if  I  may  advise,  you'll  get  home  as  quickly  a£  possible  and 
put  on  dry  clothes/' 

^^  Precisely  what  I  desire  to  do,  my  lord,"  replied  the  other. 
^^  If  I  don't  change  soon  I  know  what  will  happen.  I  shall  have 
an  attack  of  rheumatism,  that  wUl  lav  me  up  for  a  month.  My 
coat  is  beginning  to  stick  to  my  back,  and  my  legs  feel  as  stiff  as 
if  cased  in  leather." 

'^  But  you  mustn't  think  of  taking  a  coach,"  said  the  Lord 
Mayor.  "  If  you  do,  you  won't  reach  the  City  for  hours.  A  boat 
to  Three  Crane  Stairs  will  be  the  speediest  and  surest  conveyance. 
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Go  Vrith  Mr;  Walworth,  Herbert,"  he  added  to  his  nephew.  "  You 
stand  as  much  In  need  of  dry  apparel  as  he  does.  And  harkee/'  he 
whispered,  ^^  you'U  find  what  you  want  at  my  house.  Go  there 
at  once.  Tradescant's  wardrobe  will  furnish  you  with  all  you 
need.  He's  about  the  same  size  as  yourself,  and  his  clothes  are 
sure  to  fit  you.  Don't  hesitate  to  put  on  one  of  the  young  coxcomb'^ 
smartest  suits,  for  I  wish  you  to  cut  a  figure  to-night.  Tou're 
to  dine  at  Guildhall — ^mind  that»  Tom  line  will  give  yoa  a  ticket, 
and  tell  you  all  about  it.     D'ye  heed?" 

Herbert  thanked  his  uncle,  and  a  wherry  coming  alongside^ 
the  party  got  into  it,  and  as  soon  as  the  oarsmen  could  disengage 
their  sbff  from  the  crowd  of  boats  that  beset  it,  they  were  puUed 
swiftly  down  the  river. 

Meantime,  the  City  barge,  which  had  been  delayed  during  this  in* 
terval,  proceeded  on  its  course,  and  passed  safely  through  the  centre 
areh  of  Westminster  Bridge,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  OMilti- 
todes  looking  down  from  its  balustrades.  Several  of  the  other 
harges  had  gone  on  while  the  Lord  Mayor  halted,  and  these  had 
fflrouped  themselves  on  the  farther  «de  of  the  bridge,  opposite  New 
Palace  Yard  Stairs,  where  his  lordship  proposed  to  disembark.  All 
theiit  bands  were  playing,  and  the  spectacle  was  now  as  striking  ae 
any  previous  part  of  the  water-pageant. 

While  the  City  barge  moved  majestically  towards  the  stairs,  a 
aalate  was  fired  from  one  of  the  wharves  on  the  Lambeth  side  of 
the  river,  and,  amidst  deafening  and  long-continued  cheers  from 
an  immense  number  of  spectators  stationed  at  every  point  cora- 
sumding  a  view,  the  Lord  Mayor  landed,  and  was  ceremoniously 
conducted  to  Westminster  Hall,  where  he  was  presented  to  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  by  the  Recorder. 

lie  Chief  Baron  having  addressed  his  lordship  in  a  lengthened 
speech  highly  eulogistic  of  the  City,  the  customary  oath  was  admi- 
nistered. Invitations  to  the  banquet  at  Guildhall  were  then  for- 
mally given  to  the  Judges^  and  accepted ;  after  which  the  Lord 
Major  withdrew,  and  returned  to  the  barge. 

His  lordship  was  then  conveyed  to  the  Temple,  where  he  once 
more  disembarked,  and  was  received  in  great  state  by  the  Master 
sod  Benchers  of  the  Liner  Temple,  with  whom  he  breakfasted  in 
their  HalL 

X. 

HOW  jasQ  oxoans  the  thibd  and  qubek  craelottb  set  forth  peom  saint 

JAKES'S  TO  BINE  WITH  THE  LOBD  HAYOB. 

About  noon  on  the  same  day,  another  cavalcade,  moving  in  the 
<^9te  direction  of  the  first,  set  forth  from  Saint  James's  Palace. 
King  Greorge  IIL  and  his  consort  having,  as  we  are  aware,  gra- 
ciously accepted  the  Lord  Mayor^s  invitation  to  the  banquet  at 

e2 
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Guildhall,  their  majesties  started  betimes  in  order  to  view  the  civic 
procession  on  its  return  from  Westminster  from  Mr.  Barclays  house 
m  Cheapside,  which,  as  already  stated,  was  prepared  tor  their 
reception — the  committee  of  aldermen  appointed  to  manage  the 
entertainment  having  made  arrangements  with  the  owner  to  that 
end. 

At  the  time  of  our  narrative,  George  III.,  whose  accession  to 
the  throne  had  occurred  on  the  death  of  his  grandsire,  some  thirteen 
months  previously,  was  a  very  handsome  young  man  of  about  three- 
and-twenty.     Our  notions  of  the  personal  appearance  of  this  ex- 
cellent monarch  are  so  connected  with  portraits  taken  at  a  later 
period  of  his  life,  wherein  he  is  represented  as  an  elderly  gentleman, 
rather  stout  and  slightly  bent,  with  a  very  benevolent  expression 
of  countenance,  clad  in  blue  coat  and  boots  with  brown  tops,  and 
leaning  on  a  cane,  that  we  can  scarcely  fancy  him  as  tall, upright,  well- 
proportioned,  and  extremely  good-looking.     Tet  he  was  so  at  the 
penod  of  this  story.     Very  temperate,  and  taking  a  vast  deal  of  ex- 
ercise, he  now  looked  the  picture  of  health.  His  complexion  was  fresh 
and  blooming,  his  eye  bright,  and  his  manner,  while  characterised 
by  great  dignity,  was  very  affable  and  engaging,  and   offered   a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  cold  and  haughty  deportment  of  his  imme* 
diate  predecessor,  George  II. 

In  spite  of  his  German  descent,  no  monarch  ever  possessed  a  more 
thoroughly  English  character,  or  features  more  truly  English,  than 
George  the  Third.     "  Bom  and  educated  in  this  country,"  he  said, 
in  his  first  speech  from  the  throne,  "  I  glory  in  the  name  of  Briton  :'* 
— words  that  established  him  in  the  heart  of  the  whole  nation. 
Evidence,  confirmatory  of  his  extreme  amiability  and  kindness  of 
manner  at  this  period,  is  afforded  by  Horace  Walpole,  who,  writing 
to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  says:  "The  young  king,  you  may  trust  me, 
who  am  not  apt  to  be  enamoured  with  royalty,  gives  all  the  indi- 
cations imaginable  of  being  amiable.     His  person  is  tall,  and  fbll 
of  dignity;  his  countenance  florid  and  good-natured;  his  manner 
graceful  and  obliging;   he  expresses  no  warmth   or  resentment 
a^inst  anybody:  at  most  coldness."     Again,  in  a  letter  to  George 
Montagu,  the  same  shrewd  observer  writes:  *'The  king  seems  all 
good-nature,  and  wishing  to  satisfy  everybody;  all  his  speeches 
are  obliging.  I  saw  him  again  yesterday,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
the  levee-room  had  lost  entirely  the  air  of  the  lion's  den.     This 
sovereign  don't  stand  in  one  spot  with  his  eyes  fixed  royally  on 
the  ground,  and  dropping  bits  of  German  news;  he  walks  about 
and  speaks  to  everybody.     I  saw  him  afterwards  on  the  throne, 
where  he  is  graceful  and  genteel,  sits  with  dignity,  and  reads  his 
answers  to  the  addresses  well."     Such  is  the  picture  of  this  charm- 
ing prince,  painted  at  the  time  by  one  who,  as  he  described  him- 
self, ^^was  not  apt  to  be  the  Humorous  Lieutenant,  and  fall  in 
love  with  majesty." 
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The  fair  promise  held  out  by  the  young  king  was  amply  fulfilled 
during  his  long  and  eventful  reign^  chequered  as  it  was  by  many 
vicissitudes,  and  including  the  dire  calamity  by  which  ne  waa 
visited.  Solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  unaffected  piety^ 
and  a  character  scrupulously  morale  combined  with  worth  and 
goodness,  endeared  him  to  all,  and  earned  for  him  the  title  of 
the  ^^  Father  of  his  People."  That  there  were  shades  to  his 
otherwise  perfect  character  cannot  be  denied,  but  these  were 
lost  amid  its  general  brightness.  He  has  been  charged  with 
obstinacy,  and  said  to  entertain  strong  and  lasting  prejudices. 
It  may  be  so,  but  at  the  same  time  he  never  yielded  to  passion, 
or  enmity,  but  sought  to  be  strictly  just.  By  nature  he  was 
kindly,  benevolent,  charitable.  His  household  was  well  regu- 
lated. Practising  rigid  economy  himself,  he  tried  to  enforce  it 
throughout  his  household  ;  yet  though  careful,  he  was  by  no 
means  devoid  of  generosity.  His  industry  was  remarkable,  his 
time  being  never  unemployed.  Though  his  mental  qualifications 
were  not  of  a  high  order,  and  though  his  education  had  been 
much  neglected,  he  had  great  good  sense,  and  remarkable  cor- 
lectness  of  judgment.  Strong  moral  perceptions  guarded  him 
alike  from  temptation,  and  prevented  him  from  committing 
wrong.  That  the  days  of  a  monarch  so  just,  so  pious,  so  revered 
—to  whom  his  people's  happiness  was  so  dear,  and  for  whose  pre- 
servation so  many  heartfelt  prayers  were  uttered — should  have 
been  temporarily  subjected  to  the  most  terrible  affliction  that  can 
befal  man,  must  ever  remain  among  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  an 
unerring  Providence. 

However,  it  is  not  with  this  dark  and  dread  period  of  his 
lengthened  reign  that  we  have  to  do,  but  with  its  dawning 
splendour,  when  fire  was  in  his  eye,  courage  in  his  breast,  and 
vigour  in  his  limbs — when  his  mind  was  sound  and  his  judgment 
good.  We  have  to  do  with  him  in  the  hey-day  of  youth  and 
happiness,  ere  yet  care  and  the  weight  of  empire  had  begun  to 
press  upon  him — while  all  was  full  of  present  delight  and  of  hope- 
fulness for  the  future.  So  admirably  did  the  young  king  conduct 
himself  in  the  exalted  position  he  was  called  upon  to  fill,  so  gentle 
and  beneficent  was  his  sway^  so  amiable  was  his  manner,  that  all 
hearts  would  have  been  won,  had  it  not  been  felt  and  indeed 
known  that  he  had  a  Favourite,  by  whom  he  was  ruled,  and  who, 
it  soon  became  evident,  would  be  content  with  nothing  less  than 
supreme  power  in  the  government.  Many  of  his  most  loyal  subjects 
viewed  this  influence  with  distrust  and  apprehension,  as  likely,  if 
not  shaken  off,  to  lead  to  evil  consequences.  The  cabal  formed 
^nst  Pitt  by  Bute's  machinations,  and  the  resignation  of  a 
minister  justly  regarded  by  the  country  as  its  saviour,  filled  every 
breast  with  indignation,  and  would  have  materially  diminished 
the  young  monarch's  popularity  had  not  the  intrigue  been  traced 
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to  its  right  source.  Perhaps  the  king  might  have  come  in  for  a 
greater  share  of  popular  opprobrium,  had  not  the  untoward  event 
followed  close  upon  his  nuptials  and  coronation.  That  the  Fa- 
vourite was  fully  aware  of  the  opinion  entertained  of  him  in  the 
City,  appears  from  a  letter  addressed  by  him  at  the  time  to  his 
confidant,  Lord  Melcomb:  *' Indeed,  my  good  lord,"  he  writes, 
^  my  situation,  at  all  times  perilous,  is  become  much  more  so,  for 
I  am  no  stranger  to  the  language  held  in  this  great  city:  *  Our 
darling's  resignation  is  owing  to  Lord  Bute,  who  might  have  pre* 
▼entea  it  with  the  king,  and  he  must  answer  for  au  the  conse- 
quences.' ^  Such  was  liie  Favourite's  impression,  and  we  shall  see 
presently  tiiat  it  was  correct. 

No  event  that  had  occurred  since  the  young  king  mounted  the 
throne  gave  more  general  satisfaction  than  his  marriage  with 
Oharlotte,  second  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  -  StrelitK. 
The  royal  nuptials  were  celebrated  on  the  8th  of  September,  1761 
•—just  two  months  before  the  date  of  our  story — and  on  the  22nd 
of  the  same  month  the  coronation  of  the  august  pair  took  place  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Most  fortunate  was  the  king  in  his  choice.  His  first  love  had 
been  the  beautiful  and  captivating  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  but  com* 

Eilled  to  con(|uer  his  passion  for  this  fkscinating  person,  he  turned 
s  thoughts  m  another  direction.  By  whatever  motives  he  was 
guided  m  the  selection  of  a  consort,  the  result  showed  that  he 
had  acted  wisely.  If  he  himself  made  the  best  of  husbands.  Queen 
Charlotte  was  a  model  wife  and  mother.  In  describing  her  majesty 
we  have  again  to  contend  with  preconceived  notions,  which,  re- 
ferring to  a  later  period  of  her  life,  would  seem  to  determine  that 
dhe  must  always  have  been  plain,  if  not  downright  ugly.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  fact.  When  united  to  the  king  she  was  veiy 
young,  being  scarcely  seventeen,  and  at  that  time,  and  indeed  for 
many  yean  afterwards,  she  was  attractive  in  manner,  and  certainly 
pleasing,  if  not  positively  {>retty.  An  eye-witness  has  given  an 
exact  portrait  of  her:  "  She  is  not  tall,  nor  a  beauty,"  writes  Horace 
Walpole;  ^^pale  and  vetv  thin;  but  looks  sensible  and  is  genteel. 
Her  hair  is  darkish  and  nne;  her  forehead  low,  her  nose  very  well^ 
except  the  nostrils  spreading  too  vride;  her  mouth  has  the  same 
fault,  but  her  teeth  are  good."  In  this  portrait,  however,  a  moot 
important  feature  is  omitted,  namely,  the  eyes,  which  were  fine 
and  extremely  expressive,  and  which  lighted  up  the  countenance 
and  gave  a  great  charm  to  it  in  conversation.  Gbty  and  good- 
humoured,  she  was  without  a  trace  of  levity  or  frivolity  of  manner. 
She  possessed  many  accomplishments,  played  and  sang  well,  was 
fond  of  reading,  and  ever  anxious  to  obtain  information.  Her  exxit* 
versation  was  animated,  and  perhaps  she  possessed  more  vivacity 
than  she  cared  to  display.  At  all  events,  her  spirits  were  under 
perfect  control,  and  her  manner  guarded.     Her  chief  aim  was  to 
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please  her  royal  husband,  to  whom  she  inrariably  showed  profound 
respect 

About  noon,  as  we  have  said,  and  while  the  Lord  Mayor  was 
landing  at  Westminster,  drums,  trumpets,  kettle-drums,  and  othef 
instruments  resounded  within  the  courts  of  Saint  Jame^s  Palace, 
and  amid  this  martial  din,  a  troop  of  Horse  Guards^  completely 
equipped,  and  extremely  well  mounted,  issued  from  the  gates, 
and  took  their  way  slowly  past  Marlborough  House  along  Pall* 
Han. 

They  were  followed  by  a  superb  coach,  drawn  by  six  noble 
horses,  containing  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Attired  in  a  mag* 
nificent  military  costume,  and  wearing  the  blue  ribband  and  a 
star,  the  hero  of  Oulloden  looked  painfully  ill,  and  as  if  his  days 
were  numbered.  At  this  juncture,  ne  was  slowly  recovering  from  a 
severe  paralytic  attack,  which  for  a  time  had  deprived  him  of  the 
use  of  his  limbs,  and  he  had  other  bodily  ailments  besides.  Witii 
diflScalty,  and  only  by  the  aid  of  two  servants,  had  he  been  got 
into  his  coach.  Naturally  harsh  and  repulsive,  his  features  ^eve 
now  swollen  and  distorted,  the  mouth  being  drawn  down  on  the 
left  side,  while  his  bloodshot  eyes  and  truculent  looks  seemed  to 
jnstify  the  epithet  of  ^^the  Butcher,"  bestowed  upon  him  for  the 
seventy  with  which  he  had  treated  the  unfortunate  Soots  during 
the  rebellion.  The  Duke  was  not  popular  with  the  multitude, 
and  very  few  cheers  greeted  him  as  he  entered  Pall-Mall.  Evi- 
dently offended  at  the  sullen  silence  of  the  throng,  and  with  the 
looks  almost  of  aversion  cast  at  him  by  some  of  them,  he  scowled 
fiercely  aroimd,  and  threw  himself  back  in  his  carriage. 

After  another  troop  of  Horse  Guards  came  the  Princess  Amelia 
in  her  chariot  Sumptuously  attired  in  silver  brocade,  ornamented 
with  large  flowers,  and  havmg  her  head  dressed  k  la  Hollandaise, 
with  wdl-powdered  curls  at  the  sides,  and  large  ringlets  behind, 
6illed  with  ribbons  set  on  with  diamonds,  her  royal  highness  pre- 
Knted  a  veiy  splendid  appearance,  and  quickly  effaced  the  dis- 
agreeable impression  produced  by  her  morose-looking  brother. 

Next  followed  a  newly-fashioned  state-coach,  differing  from  the 
one  preceding  it,  inasmuch  as  it  had  a  superbly-gilt  ducal  coronet 
in  the  centre  of  the  roof,  instead  of  a  coronet  at  each  comer. 
And  here  we  may  be  permitted  to  observe  that,  although  our 
modem  equipages  are  in  some  respects  an  improvement  upon  those 
of  the  last  century,  they  are  far  less  elegant  in  form,  and  much 
less  easy  to  ride  in.  The  way  in  which  the  old  chariots  were  hung 
enabled  their  occupants  to  recline  backwards  most  luxuriously, 
while  the  coachman's  box  was  placed  so  far  off,  that  a  footman 
could  sit  between  it  and  the  body  of  the  carriage,  with  his  back 
to  the  horses — this  servant,  of  course,  being  merely  supplementary 
to  three  or  four  others  hanging  behind.  Moreover  the  coaches 
and  chariots  belonging   to   the  nobility  and   persons  of  wealth 
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and  distinction,  were  magnificently  painted  and  gilt,  and  pre- 
sented a  gorgeous  appearance.  In  such  a  splendid  and  luxurious 
vehicle  as  described,  sat,  or  rather  lolled,  the  Duke  of  York, 
a  very  handsome  but  indolent-looking  young  man,  whose  de- 
meanour and  aspect  proclaimed  him  very  different  in  character 
from  his  sedate  elder  brother.  Nor  did  his  looks  belie  him;  the 
young  duke  was  greatly  addicted  to  pleasurable  pursuits.  Attired 
m  white  velvet,  with  a  gold  brocade  waistcoat  ornamented  with 
flowers,  and  his  ruffles  and  shirt-frill  of  richest  point  d'Espagne, 
his  hair  powdered  and  clubbed,  he  had  the  appearance  of  a 
splendid  rou^.  Like  his  uncle  of  Cumberland  he  wore  a  blue 
nbband  and  a  star. 

After  the  young  duke  came  a  roomy  state-coach,  carrying  his 
three  brothers,  the  Princes  William,  Henry,  and  Frederick.  The 
royal  youths  were  dressed  in  rich  suits  of  various  colours,  flowered 
or  sprigged  of  gold,  and  all  three  looked  very  lively,  and  as 
if  anticipating  considerable  amusement  from  their  visit  to  the 
City. 

After  them  came  twelve  footmen  in  court  liveries,  wearing 
black  velvet  caps,  and  then  another  troop  of  horse,  followed  by 
a  coach  containmg  the  Princess-Dowager  of  Wales  and  her  daugh- 
ters, the  Princesses  Augusta  and  Caroline. 

The  Princess-Dowager  was  still  an  exceedingly  handsome  woman 
— so  handsome,  indeed,  that  she  could  not  escape  the  breath  of 
scandal    Eyes  fine  and  expressive,  skin  smooth  as  satin,  com- 

Slexion  brilliant — such  were  her  points  of  beauty ;  while  time  had 
ealt  very  leniently  with  her,  as  if  unwilling  to  destroy  so  muclx 
loveliness.  Perhaps,  art  might  have  some  little  share  in  the  con- 
servation of  her  charms.  But  as  to  this  we  forbear  to  inquire, 
being  content  to  chronicle  the  result.  The  princess  was  dres^  in 
rich  silk,  trimmed  with  gold,  and  embroidered  with  green,  scarlet, 
and  purple  flowers.  Her  diamonds  were  very  brilUant;  she  had 
them  on  her  stomacher,  her  necklace  and  earrings;  her  sleeves 
were  fastened  with  them,  and  the  sprigs  in  her  hair  were  formed 
of  the  same  precious  stones.  Her  daughters  were  charmingly 
attired  in  pink  and  white  silks,  with  gold  and  silver  nets,  laced 
tippets,  and  treble-laced  ruffles.  Their  heads  were  dressed  a 
rAjiglaise,  curled  down  the  sides,  powdered  and  fastened  with 
pink  and  silver  knots  —  a  mode  that  accorded  very  well  with 
their  bright  young  faces. 

The  Princess-Dowager's  carriage  was  followed  by  a  grand 
retinue,  after  which  came  a  chariot  containing  the  Earl  of  Har- 
court.  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  then  another  in  which  sat  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham,  Chief  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber.  Next  marched 
the  Grenadier  Guards,  and  these  were  succeeded  by  Yeomen  of 
the  Guard. 
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Then  followed  his  majestjr's  state-carriage^  drawn  by  six  mag- 
nificentlj-caparisoned  cream-coloured  horses.  In  it  sat  the  royal 
pair,  chatting  together  very  pleasantly,  and  both  looking  extremely 
cheerful  and  happy.  The  king,  who  was  by  no  means  so  richly 
dressed  as  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York,  or  even  as  the  younger 
princes,  wore  a  blue  embroidered  velvet  coat,  on  the  breast  of 
which  glittered  a  large  star  set  with  diamonds;  his  waistcoat  was 
of  white  brocade,  ornamented  with  silver  flowers.  A  plain  tie-wig, 
maslin  cravat,  lace  ruffles,  and  jabot,  completed  his  costume. 
Such  as  it  was,  his  attire  suited  him  remarkably  well.  The  aueen 
was  equally  unostentatiously  arrayed  in  plain  yellow  silk,  laced 
with  pearls.  Her  hair,  which  she  wore  without  powder,  was  taken 
hack  from  the  brow,  curled  at  the  sides  and  back,  and  secured  by 
a  half-circlet  of  pearls  and  diamonds.  Her  principal  ornaments 
were  superb  pear-shaped  pearl  earrings. 

At  the  comer  of  Saint  JamesVstreet  a  balcony  was  erected, 
which  was  filled  with  well-dressed  personages  of  both  sexes — 
beaux,  young  and  old,  in  flowered  velvet,  or  cloths  trimmed  with 
gold,  not  of  the  dusky  and  monotonous  hues  now  in  vogue, 
but  of  every  variety  of  tint,  rich  brocaded  waistcoats,  perukes  of 
every  podsible  shape,  high  foretops,  pigeons'  wings,  bobs,  bags, 
flat-ties,  and  Ramulies.  These  gentlemen  were  too  well  bred  to 
remain  covered  in  the  presence  of  ladies,  but  carried  their  three- 
ooznered  laced  hats  under  their  arms,  and  trifled  with  their  snuff- 
boxes and  clouded  canes,  though  some  of  the  more  elderly  among 
them  protected  their  hands  from  the  cold  by  muffi.  Here  also 
the  female  fashions  of  the  day  were  fully  exhibited — sacques  of 
silk  and  satin  of  all  the  colours  in  the  rainbow,  tabby  sacques, 
white  and  silver  sacques,  pink-and- white-striped  tobine  sacques,  and 
brocaded  lustring  sacques,  with  a  ruby-coloured  ground;  fly-caps, 
Mecklenburg  caps,  Kanelagh  mobs,  turban  roUs,  and  ^^  heads  **  of 
the  astounding  size  already  described. 

By  this  courtly  assemblage,  as  might  naturally  be  exoected, 
their  majesties  were  very  well  received,  though  no  loud  demon- 
strations were  made,  but  as  the  royal  carriage  rolled  slowly  along 
the  cheering  commenced,  and  was  vociferou^y  continued  as  far  as 
Cockspur-street.  Hats  and  handkerchiefs  were  waved  from  window 
ftnd  balcony,  and  the  strongest  manifestations  of  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion exhibited.  Some  obstruction  occurred  at  Charing-cross,  which 
brought  the  cavalcade  to  a  halt,  and  a  stoppage  of  full  twenty 
minutes  ensued.  The  king  bore  the  delay  with  great  good  humour, 
laughed  and  chatted  with  the  queen,  called  her  attention  to  any 
trifling  matter  likely  to  diveit  her,  and  repeatedly  and  graciously 
acknowledged  the  cheers  of  the  bystanders. 

At  the  time  of  our  story,  great  freedom  of  speech,  as  well  as  of 
action,  was  indulged  in  by  the  masses,  who  were  exceedingly  fond 
of  a  jest  and  a  practical  joke,  and  were  seldom  restrained  by  any 
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sense  of  decorum  from  giving  way  to  their  predilections.      Hence 
it  chanced  that,  while  the  royal  carriage  was  delayed  at  the  top  of 
Cockspur-street^  a  roar  of  laughter  suddenly  burst  from  the  throng 
near  it^  and  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  a  houae  on   the   rights 
from  a  penthouse  on  which  some  young  men  were   dandling  an 
immense  jack-boot.     The  allusion  was  at  once  understood  by  the 
crowd,  and  the  laughter,  wholly  unchecked  by  the  king's  presence, 
was  redoubled.     Some  hootings,  however,  arose  as  the  image  of  a 
Scotchman,  such  as  may  be  seen  at  iltie  door  of  a  tobacconist's  shop, 
was  brought  out  by  the  same  young  men,  and  set  beside  the  jack- 
boot in  front  of  the  pent-house.     The  riight  expressions  of  disap- 
proval which  the  appearance  of  this  figure  had  occasioned  were 
speedily  drowned  in  the  cheers  and  laughter  of  the  majority  of  the 
assemblage. 

"What!  what!  what's  that?  Hey!  heyl''  cried  the  king,  in 
his  quick  way,  looking  out  of  the  coach-window. 

His  majesty  spoke  so  londly  that  the  inquiry  was  overheard  by 
those  near  him,  and  a  voice  immediately  req>onded,  ^^  It's  the  new 
Scotch  minister — Jack  Boot" 

"  Hold  your  ton^e,  fool ! "  exclaimed  another  voice*^  '*  Don't 
you  know  that  Lord  Bute  is  his  majesty's  favourite?" 

^Pitt's  our  favourite,"  cried  a  third,  "and  unless  we  get  him 
back  again,  we'll  drive  all  the  beggarly  Scotchmen  over  the  border." 

On  this  there  was  a  great  shout,  mingled  with  cries  of  ^^  Pitt 
for  ever  I    No  favourite !  no  Scotch  minister ! " 

On  hearing  these  outcries,  the  king  became  very  red,  and  sat  back 
in  his  coach,  looking  highly  offended. 

"  These  good  folia  presume  rather  too  nmch  upon  theb  freedom," 
he  said. 

"It  is  their  way,  no  doubt,  but  perhaps  there  is  no  harm  in  it," 
replied  the  queen,  sofdy.  "  It  is  not  against  your  majesty,  bat 
against  Lord  Bute  that  these  cries  are  directed." 

^^  The  rogues  think  they  can  force  me  by  their  clamour  to  take 
Pitt  back  again,  and  give  up  Bute,  but  they  may  shout  till  they're 
hoarse;  I  won't  do  it — I  won't  do  it." 

"  Your  majesty  will  always  act  for  the  best;  of  that  I  am  quite 
sure,"  said  the  queen;  "  and  the  better  you  are  understood  by  your 
people,  the  more  you  will  be  beloved." 

Just  then,  as  if  the  crowd  had  become  sensible  of  their  indeooroas 
conduct,  loud  shouts  were  raised  for  the  king  and  queen,  and 
missiles  were  hurled  against  the  obnoxious  jack-boot  and  Seotch- 
man,  which  were  quickly  withdrawn,  only  to  be  brought  forward 
again,  however,  shortly  afterwards. 

No  other  incident  occurred  before  the  cavalcade  was  again  pot 
in  motion,  but  the  king  had  not  reached  Gharing-crose  when  a 
second  stoppage  took  place.  Precautions  ought  to  have  been  taken 
to  prevent  these  hindrances,  but  it  would  seem  from  dieir  recur- 
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leoce  that  tbey  rnoBt  have  %e&SL  negleoted.  A  vart  orowd  waa  heant 
anembled,  and  of  a  mose  HUfloellaneous  choraoter  than  that  which 
Iiad  oocupied  PaU-Mall  and  Cookspur-Btreet,  a  hixge  portiotn  con* 
fflfltmg  of  h>w  rabble.  But  these  poor  folk  were  jnst  as  loyal  and 
wann-hearted,  howeveri  as  their  better^  and  che^ced  their  young 
sovereign  and  his  queen  moat  lustily. 

It  was  duiine  his  detention,  however,  at  this  point  that  h» 
mqesty  was  made  aware,  in  an  unmistakable  manner,  of  the  un* 
popoLuity  of  hit  favourite.  A  distant  yell  was  heard,  increasing 
m  volume  as  it  was  caught  up  and  carried  on,  which  informed  the 
king  that  Lord  Bute's  carriage  was  approaching,  and  by  the  time 
the  miniater,  who  now  swayed  the  cabinet,  had  joined  the  royal 
cavalcade,  he  was  exposed  to  a  perfect  storm  of  indignation. 


XL 

THE  7AV0T7BSTX. 

The  object  of  thiB  popular  displeasure,  to  whom  ao  much  alluaon 
his  already  been  made,  was  a  very  stately-looking  personage,  wifti 
a  serious  and  almost  tragic  cast  of  countenance.  lie  was  still  in 
the  prime  of  life,  being  a  year  or  two  under  fifty;  his  features  were 
decidedly  handsome,  ms  person  tall  and  elesant,  his  address  courtly 
though  very  formal,  and  his  deportment  aignified  but  somewhat 
theatrical.  Lord  Bute^s  gravity  did  not  seem  altogether  natural  to 
him,  any  more  than  the  slow  and  measured  style  of  speech  which  he 
adopted,  even  in  ordinary  discourse.  His  aim  was  to  be  weighty  and 
ijIpresBive,  but  he  was  sententious  and  affected,  and  consequently 
tiiesome.  Yet  his  manner  pleased  the  king,  and  if  report  was  to 
be  trusted,  was  particularly  agreeable  to  his  majesty's  mother,  like 
Prinoees-Dowager  of  Wales.  Perhaps,  beneath  this  cold  and  im«> 
presstve  exterior  there  lurked  a  more  ardent  temperament  than 
Beemed  natural  to  him.  Undoubtedly,  Lord  Bute  possessed  great 
self-mastery,  and  rarely  exhibited  emotion  of  anv  kind,  at  least  in 
public  Such  a  visage  as  his  was  well  calculated  to  conceal  what 
was  passing  within.  Each  muscle  was  under  control.  Not  only 
were  his  looks,  however,  carefully  studied,  but  every  gesture  and 
accent.  In  short,  he  was  a  consummate  actor,  and  it  was  mainly 
owing  to  his  ability  in  this  line  that  he  owed  his  elevation. 

Shortly  after  the  Rebellion  of  '45,  in  order  to  prove  his  zeal  to 
the  House  of  Hanover,  the  Earl  of  Bute,  who  had  for  some  time 
Ktured  to  the  Hebridean  Isles,  of  which  he  was  lord,  and  from 
which  he  derived  his  title,  returned  to  London,  and  offered  his 
unices  to  the  government,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  over^ 
tores  would  have  been  successful  had  not  an  imexpeoted  piece  of 
good  luck  befallen  him.  A  series  of  dramatic  performances^ 
given  by  the  Duchess  of  Queensbury,  were  honoured  by  the  pare^ 
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sence  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  their  court,  and 
on  one  occasion  Rowe's  "  Fair  Penitent"  was  played,  the  part  of 
the  gallant  gay  Lothario  being  assi^ed  to  Bute,  whose  remark- 
able personal  advantages,  then  at  their  acme,  eminently  fitted  him 
for  the  part.  Bute's  good  looks  and  graceful  person,  combined 
with  the  passionate  ardour  thrown  by  him  into  the  part,  so  charmed 
the  sensitive  princess  that  she  invited  him  to  her  court,  and  thence- 
forth he  became  a  constant  attendant  upon  her,  and  exercised  a 
marked  influence  in  the  direction  of  affairs  at  Leicester  House. 
He  enjoyed  equal  favour  with  the  prince,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
latter — ^an  event  that  occurred  about  ten  years  before.the  date  of 
our  story — he  was  entrusted  by  his  widow  with  the  care  of  her 
eldest  son,  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne. 

From  that  time  until  the  young  prince's  accession,  in  1760,  Bute 
continued  to  maintain  the  ascendancy  he  had  obtained  over  the 
princess,  while  at  the  same  time  he  had  contrived  to  secure  the 
affections  of  her  son.  So  apprehensive  was  he  of  losing  his  influ- 
ence over  his  royal  pupil,  that  he  would  scarcely  trust  him  out 
of  his  sight.  As  the  pnnce  grew  in  years,  the  wily  Scot  grew  in 
his  credit,  and  the  first  act  of  the  young  monarch,  on  mounting 
the  throne,  was  to  make  his  favourite,  ihen  groom  of  the  stole, 
a  member  of  the  privy-council. 

But  Bute  aimea  at  a  far  higher  mark.  Not  content  to  rule  by 
secret  influence,  he  would  have  direct  power.  Aspiring,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  the  first  post  in  the  cabinet,  and,  certain  of  the 
king's  assent  to  his  wishes,  he  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt  the 
reahsation  of  the  scheme.  His  design  was  now  all  but  accom- 
plished. Though  merely  secretary  of  state,  Lord  Holdemess  havigg 
resigned  the  seals  to  make  way  for  him,  he  was  virtually  prime 
minister.  Pitt,  the  grand  obstacle  in  his  path  to  greatness,  was 
removed.  All-powerful  with  the  king,  and  with  nothing  to  fear 
from  his  pliant  colleagues,  he  only  waited  the  favourable  moment 
to  seize  upon  the  coveted  prize. 

Golden  showers  at  this  time  descended  on  the  Favourite's 
head,  and  Horace  Walpole  might  well  term  him  ^^  one  of 
Fortune's  prodigies."  "  You  will  allow,"  writes  Walpole  to  Sir 
Horace  Mann,  ^^  that  this  earl  is  a  fortunate  man;  the  late 
king,  old  Wortley,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle^  all  dying  in  a 
year,  and  his  daughter  married  to  such  an  immense  fortune." 
What  Bute  gained  by  George  the  Second's  death  needs  no 
explanation.  Old  Wortley  Montagu,  husband  of  the  celebrated 
Lady  Mary — "  old  Avidieu,"  as  Horace  Walpole  elsewhere  calls 
him — was  his  father-in-law,  and  left  more  than  a  million  to 
the  countess.  By  the  demise  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  Bute 
obtained  the  chief  power  of  Scotland;  and  his  daughter.  Lady 
Mary  Stuart,  was  married  at  the  time  the  royal  nuptials  took 
place,  to  Sir  James  Lowther,  the  "  Prince  of  Coal-pits." 
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On  the  present  occasion  the  Favourite  was  attired  in  black  relvet 
trimmed  with  gold,  and  wore  his  star  and  ribband.  Vain  of  the 
whiteness  and  beauty  of  his  hands,  he  loaded  his  long  taper 
fingers  with  rings  like  a  woman. 

The  opposite  side  of  the  carriage  was  occupied  by  an  exces- 
Gively  corpulent  personage — so  corpulent,  indeea^  that  he  required 
a  seat  to  himself — ^whose  round,  red  face,  to  which  a  small 
snub  nose  lent  a  decidedly  comic  expression,  was  almost  buried 
in  an  enormous  tie-periwig,  while  his  plump  hands  were  quite 
covered  by  deep-laced  ruffles.  This  elderly  personage — for  elderly 
he  was — whose  self-important  looks  and  manner,  combined  with 
his  extraordinary  bulk,  were  highly  provocative  of  laughter, 
and  rarely  failed  to  excite  it,  was  Bubb  Dodington,  then  recently 
created  Lord  Melcomb — a  veteran  courtier  and  politician.  Em- 
barrassed by  no  scruples,  venal  and  corrupt  as  were  most  of  the 
placemen  of  the  time,  Bubb  Dodington,  from  his  long  experience 
and  sagacity,  was  precisely  the  person  to  be  serviceable  to  the 
aspiring  Favourite,  and  he  proved  himself  so  able  an  instru- 
ment, that  he  was  rewarded  by  a  peerage,  the  grand  object  of 
his  ambition.  Son  of  an  apothecary  at  Carlisle,  who  had  mar- 
ried a  hidj  of  condition  far  superior  to  his  own,  Bubb  Dodington 
rose  by  his  talents  to  his  present  position.  He  possessed  great 
conversational  powers  and  much  wit,  courted  the  society  of 
men  of  letters,  and  numbered  amongst  his  friends  Chesterfield, 
Fielding,  Grray,  Thomson,  and  Dr.  Bentley.  Though  excessively 
vain,  he  was  good-natured,  and  if  much  ridiculed,  was  generally 
liked.  He  was  accustomed  to  array  his  bulky  person  in  gaudy  and 
flaring  suits,  and  his  preposterous  perukes  were  ridiculed  both  by 
Churchill  and  Hogarth.  On  the  present  occasion  he  was  as  fine  as 
fine  could  be,  in  a  coat  of  gold  brocaded  tissue,  a  waistcoat  of  lilac- 
coloured  silk,  breeches  of  the  same  material,  white  silk  stockings^ 
which  made  his  legs  look  perfectly  colossal,  and  red-heeled  shoes 
with  diamond  buckles. 

"  I  fear  we  shall  have  a  tedious  ride  to  the  City,  my  lord,"  said 
Lord  Melcomb,  proffering  his  diamond  snufif-box  to  Lord  Bute, 
who^  however,  declined  the  attention.  "  These  constant  stoppages 
are  very  tiresome.** 

"Excessively  so,"  replied  the  other.  "They  almost  seem  con- 
trired  to  give  the  insolent  rabble  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their 
animosity  to  me.  But  that  it  would  be  said  I  fear  to  show  myself 
in  the  City,  I  would  have  declined  the  Lord  Mayor^s  invitation  to 
the  Guildhall  to-day.  The  whole  thing  is  highly  distasteful  to  me, 
and  the  noise  and  turbulence  of  this  canaille  are  well-nigh  in- 
tolerable. The  uproar  is  as  stunning  as  the  storm  of  an  angir 
audience  at  a  playhouse.  There's  nothing  for  it  but  to  stop  one  a 
ears." 

"  Better  laugh  at  it  as  I  do,  my  lord,"  rejoined  Melcomb,  con* 
soling  himself  with  another  pinch  of  snufEl 
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The  Favourite's  carriage  waa  followed  by  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle^  First  Lord  of  the  Treaanry,  with  whom  rode  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  Lord  Privy  SeaL  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who,  in 
spite  of  age  and  infirmities,  still  clung  pertinaoiously  to  power^  waa 
a  little  man,  shrivelled  in  person  and  wrinkled  m  features,  and 
his  nervous  anxiety  about  his  health  and  fear  of  taking  cold  often 
exposed  him  to  the  ridicule  of  his  ooUeaguee.  His  political  life  had 
commenced  above  forty  yean  ago,  and  he  had  £lled  the  most  im- 
portant posts  ^during  the  two  previous  reigns.  Very  wealthy, 
and  having  a  vast  number  of  boroughs  under  his  control,  he 
possessed  immense  parliamentary  influence,  and  hence  his  long 
retention  of  power.  He  had  his  merits  as  a  statesman,  but  they 
were  overpowered  by  indecision  and  feebleness,  and  latterly, 
during  Pitt's  tenure  ot  office,  he  had  completely  oubmitted  to  the 
sway  of  that  master-spirit. 

The  next  carriage  contained  George  Ghrenville,  Lord  Temple's 
brother,  a  statesman  of  unqueationable  ability,  and  thea  leader  ot  the 
House  of  Commons.  Gienville  was  accompanied  bvLord  Egremont, 
recently  appointed  secretary  of  stale  in  room  of  Pitt  Other  car- 
riages followed,  containing  the  rest  of  the  ministers,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  courts  of  Versailles  and  Madrid,  the  Due  de  iNivemais 
and  the  Conde  de  Fuentes,  the  Algerine  ambassador,  with  other 
foreign  ambassadors  and  officers  of  state. 

During  its  passage  along  the  Strand,  the  royal  cavalcade  met 
with  repeated,  and,  it  would  seem,  needless  interruptions.  One 
of  these  occurred  near  the  New  Exchange,  and  gave  an  opportunity 
to  the  crowd  here  assembled  to  manifest  their  loyalty  and  regard 
for  the  jo^i^  king  and  his  consort,  and  their  dislike  of  the 
Favourite.  Tbe  cheers  and  blessings  with  which  the  monarch  was 
greeted  changed  into^roans  and  hootings  at  the  sight  of  the 
unpopular  minister.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  himself  was  hissed. 
The  mob  were  kept  back  from  pressing  upon  the  carriages  by  a 
strong  military  force,  as  well  as  abundance  of  peace  officers,  or  still 
greater  annoyance  ztiight  have  been  experienced. 

Very  different  was  the  appearance  of  this  great  thoroughfare, 
along  which  the  cavalcade  was  now  slowly  taking  its  way,  from  that 
presented  by  it  now-a-days.  Badly  paved,  without  a  smooth  foot* 
way  for  the  pedestrian,  having  a  deep  kennel  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  the  Strand,  on  crowded  occasions  like' the  present,  was  incon- 
venient and  even  dangerous.  Still  there  was  something  picturesque 
in  the  aspect  of  the  shops,  with  their  immense  carved  and  gilt  -signs 
jprojecting  jnany  yards  into  the  street,  and  embellished  with  every 
possible  device— golden  periwigs,  blackamoors'  heads  with  gUt 
hair,  half-moons,  sugar-loaves,  &c. — ^and  as  all  these  sims  were  now 
decorated  with  streamers,  flags,  and  ornaments,  they  looked  ^ayer 
than  usual  Of  course  the  shops  were  closed,  but  the  upper 
•wndMi  were  garnished  willx  spectators,  as  were  the  roofs  or  the 
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buildings.  Expressions  of  loyalty  and  deyotion  everywhere  awaited 
the  king,  but  the  Favourite  was  saluted  with  derisive  cheers,  con- 
temptaous  outcries,  and  hissing. 

By  this  time  the  head  of  the  cavalcade  had  reached  Temple-har, 
the  gates  of  which,  according  to  custom,  were  closed.  Trumpets 
were  then  sounded,  and  when  their  bray  ceased,  the  High  Con- 
stable of  Westminster,  who  had  attended  the  cavalcade  with  his 
staff,  rode  up  with  an  officer  of  arms  and  a  sergeant  of  arms,  and 
knocked  against  them.  On  this,  a  wicket  was  opened,  and  the 
tinder  City  marshal,  with  the  herald  and  two  yeomen  of  the  guard, 
bearing  halberds,  came  forth  from  it  and  inquired  the  cause  of 
the  summons.  The  High  Constable,  removing  his  hat,  replied  that 
his  Majesty  Eling  George  the  Third  desired  permission  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  to  enter  his  good  city  of  London. 

"Permission  is  right  willingly  granted  by  the  Lord  Mayor,"  re- 
plied the  marshal,  ^^  and  I  am  charged  by  his  lordship,  in  his  own 
name,  and  in  the  name  of  his  fellow-citizens,  to  bid  his  majesty  and 
his  royal  consort  hearty  welcome  to  their  loyal  and  dutiful  city 
of  London." 

"  God  save  the  king ! "  cried  the  herald.  And  the  exclamation 
was  repeated  by  a  hundred  voices. 

The  gates  were  then  unbarred  and  thrown  wide  open,  and  the 
cavalcade  passed  through  them,  the  trumpeters  masing  its  arch 
Ksound  with  their  blasts.  Here  the  High  Constable  of  West- 
minster, with  his  staff,  retired,  their  places  being  now  taken  by 
the  City  officers. 

From  this  point,  as  already  intimated,  to  the  top  of  Ludsate- 
hill,  both  sides  of  the  road  were  guarded  by  re^ments  of  the 
Trained  Bands,  or  London  Militia,  in  their  fuU  equipments.  The 
street  being  narrower,  and  the  crowd  equally  numerous,  the  pres- 
sure was  very  greats  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  order 
could  be  maintained.  Drums  beat,  trumpets  were  blown,  and 
tremendous  shouts  were  raised  as  the  king  passed  through  Temple- 
bar.  These  acclamations,  proceeding  from  an  immense  concourse 
of  people,  were  continued  as  the  royal  pair  passed  along,  and  could 
not  fau  to  be  highly  gratifying  to  them. 

But  if  the  good  citizens  were  eager  to  demonstrate  their  loyalty 
to  their  sovereign,  they  seemed  equally  resolved  to  manifest  their 
dislike  of  the  Favourite.  No  sooner  had  Lord  Bute  entered  the  City 
than  he  found  himself  exposed  to  the  full  burst  of  popular  indigna- 
tion. To  repress  it  was  impossible.  The  yelling  and  groaning 
rabble  cared  not  for  the  menaces  of  the  constables  and  the  militia^ 
and  an  attempt  to  arrest  any  of  them  would  have  instantly 
caused  a  tumult  not  to  be  easily  quelled.  Besides,  the  mob' 
were  cheered  on  by  the  occupants  of  windows,  balconies,  and. 
scaffoldings,  many  of  whom  added  their  voices  to  the  clamour,  and 
hooted  and  yelled  as  heartily  as  the  rest.    The  uproar  was  inde- 
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scribable,  and  the  king^s  carriage  not  being  more  than  a  hundred 
yards  in  advance  of  that  of  the  Favourite^  the  noise,  mingling 
with  the  acclamations  bestowed  upon  himself,  reached  his  ears. 
The  national  prejudice  against  Lord  Bute's  country,  which  at  that 
time  had  not  oeen  entirely  overcome,  inflamed  the  popular  passion, 
and  it  wae  looked  upon  as  an  additional  offence  that  the  Favourite 
was  a  Scotsman.  No  injurious  epithet,  no  taunt,  no  insult  that 
animosity  could  devise,  was  spared. 

<^  Down  with  the  Scotch  minion  ?  Send  him  back  to  his  own 
country !  ^  was  the  cry. 

<^  No  Newcastle  coal — no  Scotch  coal  for  us !  We  bum  Pitt  coal 
in  the  City!"  shouted  others. 

^^  Does  your  lordship  desire  to  know  why  Sir  Cbesham  Lorimer 
was  elected  Lord  Mayor?"  shouted  a  stout  eitissen  firom  a  balcony, 
addressing  Lord  Bute. 

As  this  individual  possessed  the  lungs  of  a  Stentor,  he  made  him^ 
self  heard  above  the  tumult. 

<*  We'll  tell  him,"  responded  the  mob  from  below.  "  It  was  be- 
cause his  lordship  called  Sir  Gresham  a  '  busy  meddler/  That  was 
enough  for  us.*' 

"  Who  proposed  a  dishonourable  peace?"  shouted  one  voice. 

**  Who  would  sell  us  to  France?"  cried  another. 

^  Who  would  make  us  the  laughing-stock  of  Spain?**  added  a 
third. 

"  Who  abuses  the  king's  favour?"  roared  a  fourth. 

"  Who  has  robbed  us  of  our  patriot  minister — of  our  Great  Com- 
moner?" vociferated  a  fifth. 

"  Lord  Bute,"  rejoined  the  Stentor  in  the  balcony — ^  Lord  Bute, 
the  upstart,  the  Lothario  of  private  life,  the  Scotch  minion,  the 
modem  Mortimer,  the  betrayer  of  his  country !  '* 

<^  ^  Chacun  si  son  But,'  said  Miss  Chudleigh  to  the  princesB," 
cried  another  voice.    ^  But  we  won't  have  him  at  any  price." 

In  such  terms,  and  in  language  fkr  more  scurrilous,  was  the 
Favourite  assailed  bv  the  concourse.  Everything  which  it  was 
supposed  could  gall  him  was  uttered.  Lord  Bute,  however,  bore 
the  ordeal  to  which  he  was  exposed  without  flinching,  and  be- 
trayed no  sign  of  annoyance.  Incredible  as  it  may  sound,  diere 
did  not  seem  any  disposition  to  check  the  licence  of  the  mob. 
On  the  contrary,  the  militia  and  constables  seemed  mightily 
amused  by  what  was  going  on,  while  the  better  part  of  the  spec- 
tators applauded  the  mob,  and  cheered  them  on. 

Meanwhile,  the  royal  cavalcade  continued  its  couise,  but  so 
slowly  that  nearly  two  hours  elapsed  before  it  reached  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  at  the  east  end  of  which,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, a  scaffold  was  erected  for  the  students  of  Christ's  Hospital, 
and  the  king  halting  beside  it,  an  address  was  read  to  his  majesty 
by  the  senior  scholar,  at  the  elose  of  which  all  the  young  voices 
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tmiiedim  chanting  the  national  antkem.  Both  lihe  king  and  queea 
aro^^d  much  pkased  by  thoa  displaj  of  yonth&l  loyaltv. 

We  shaU  not  foDow  the  royal  pair  along  Gheapside^  but  bring 
them  at  once  to  Mr.  Baicla/s  honae^  where  the  IXike  oC  Cwnber- 
]ni,  with  Ae  young  priiiGes  and  their  mother^  had  already^ 
afigkted.  0»  quitting  their  carriage^  their  raajesties  weare  cere- 
momoody  conducted  to  the  looom  prepared  for  their  reception. 
In  the  saime  nlaoe,  shortly  afterwards^  to  hia  infinite  relief.  Lord 
Bote  found  Bbdter  from  the  eeaaelesa  peraectttiKMo.  he  had  endured 
dnring  his  ride  to  the  City. 

^I  should  like  to  have  these  cursed  citiaena  in  my  power  for  a 
day,**  he  obeerred  to  Lord  Mdeembt  as  they  wenA  up*««aiia  to* 
gether.    ^  I  would  make  them  mend  their  mannera.'^ 


xn. 

THE  OBSAT  GOlOCOnB. 

Mkantimx,  an  vnpretendb^-feoking  chariot  and  pair^  having 
two  persona  inside  it,  had  entend  the  City. 

This  carriage  had  not  proceeded  fcirther  tiian  the  gates  of  Inner 
Temple-lane^  when  s  stoppage  occuncd,  dunng  whii^  tbe  gen- 
demen  occupying  it  were  rccsogniaad  aa  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  brothar-in* 
kw,  Lord  Temple.  The  news  spread  like  wildfii^  and  was  inetanta- 
neondy  communiested  to  the  prodigious  concourse  in  Fleet-street. 
The  enect  was  electric.  A  shout  was  raised^  the  like  of  which  waa 
never  before  beasdiathntquarter^d  may  neTcor  be  heard  again.  The 
populace  seemed  freaoied.  In  an  instant,  and  not wiAhataBoing  their 
opposition,  the  peace^ffiecrs  and  Trained  Bands  on  either  side  of 
me  street  were  swept  away  by  tlie  irresistible  force  of  the  mob,  and 
die  carriage  was  surresmded  by  hundreds  of  p«rsons»  all  in  a  state 
of  frantic  excitement.  Those  nearest  the  vehicle^  however,  put  no 
bounds  to  their  enthusiasm,  but  looked  in  at  the  windows,,  and  in- 
voked blessings  on  PitVs  head ;  others  shook  hands  with  the  coach- 
xaan  and  footmen;  and  others^  delirious  with  joy,,  flung  their  arras 
about  the  horses.  Fain  would  they  have  drawn  the  carriage  them«- 
selves,  but  this  Mr.  Pitt  would  on  no  account  allow.  Profoundly 
touched  by  this  eactmordinary  and  unmistakable  di8))lay  of  pc^ular 
Tmpathy,  he  vrarmty  tiunked  his  idolaters  for  their  xeal,  but  be- 
sought them  to  be  more  calm.  But  even  his  words  w&tt  of  no  avail 
in  cheeking  the  ebuBitian.  The  crowd  lietened  to  him  only  to  cheer 
him  the  losder  when  he  ceased  to  speak.  All  he  eeuld  prevail  upon 
d^em  to  do  was  to  allow  his  carriage  to  proceed  at  a  foo^a  pace,  white 
they  marched  beside  it  as  a  body-^uard,  dsouting  till  they  were 
hoarse,  denouncing  his  enemies^  and  waving  their  hats  and  sticks. 
Never  waa  there  a  more  enthusiastic  or  clamorous  escort.  More- 
over, the  Knes  of  the  militia  being  broken,  order  could  no  kmger 
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be  maintained.  Thousands  poured  into  the  street  and  followed 
the  Great  Commoner^s  carnage^  which,  as  it  slowly  advanced, 
seemed  at  the  head  of  an  army.  Enthusiastic  demonstrations  were 
not  confined,  however,  to  the  concourse  in  the  streets.  The  spec- 
tators at  the  windows,  in  the  balconies,  on  the  stands,  on  the  house- 
tops, were  equally  vociferous.  The  frenzy  seemed  to  be  contagious. 
Every  one  coming  under  its  influence  appeared  equally  excited. 

Some  description  must  be  attempted  of  the  personal  appearance 
of  one  of  the  first  of  England's  statesmen,  and  incomparably  her 
^eatest  orator,  though  we  despair  of  giving  an  idea  of  that  marvel- 
lously expressive  countenance,  cast  m  the  proudest  mould,  and 
stamped  by  the  loftiest  intelligence — the  magnificent  brow,  made 
marble  pale  by  constant  thought — ^the  eagle  eye,  that  penetrated 
the  very  soul  of  him  on  whom  it  fell — the  aquiline  nose — ^the 
haughty  lips,  which  could  give  vent  to  such  a  flood  of  eloquence  as 
none  other  ever  poured  fortn.  These  were  his  lineaments;  but  to 
judge  of  their  full  eflect,  you  should  have  seen  them  kindled  by 
the  fiery  soul  within,  the  eye  flashing  lightnings,  the  lips  breathing 
scorn,  and  every  feature  impressed  with  the  thought  to  which  the 
elo(|uent  tongue  gave  utterance.  Tou  should  have  seen  his  tall  ma* 
jestic  figure,  thin  and  wasted  by  the  cruel  malady  to  which  he  was 
a  martyr,  reared  to  its  full  height — have  marked  his  patrician  look 
and  deportment,  his  dignified  and  appropriate  gestures — and  above 
all,  have  listened  to  his  wonderful  delivery — ^grand,  sonorous,  im- 
passioned, persuasive,  menacing,  terrible — ^thunder  not  more  awful 
than  his  loudest  and  deepest  tones. 

"England,*'  said  Frederick  the  Grreat,  speaking  of  Pitt,  "has 
at  length  brought  forth  A  Man."  Nature,  indeed,  as  we  have  just 
endeavoured  to  show,  had  endowed  the  Great  Commoner  with 
her  richest  gifts — a  stately  person,  a  noble  countenance,  an  eagle 
glance,  and  a  magnificent  voice,  susceptible  of  every  variety  of 
intonation,  persuasive  in  argument,  terrific  in  invective.  Of 
the  latter  power  he  early  gave  proof  when  taunted  with  his 
youth  and  a  tendency  to  theatrical  declamation  by  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  and  his  bitter  rebuke  of  that  minister  was  not  speedily 
forgotten. 

Som  without  fortune,  some  fifty-three  years  before  the  date  of 
our  story,  but  of  a  good  family,  Pitt  entered  the  army  as  cornet  of 
the  Blues,  but  being  disqualified  from  active  military  duty  by  fre- 
quent attacks  of  gout,  directed  his  attention  to  politics,  towards 
which  he  had  a  strong  bias,  and  speedily  distinguished  himself 
in  parliament.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  him  through  his 
glorious  career,  to  show  how  he  bore  down  all  opposition,  and 
asserted  his  supremacy.  To  such  a  point  of  greatness  had  he 
risen,  that  on  the  accession  of  George  III.,  he  might,  with- 
out strain  of  metaphor,  be  said  to  hold  in  his  hands  the 
destinies    of    the    world.      Human    ambition    has    no    higher 
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mark  than  he  had  reached.  In  five  years  he  had  raised  his 
country  from  tiie  abject  condition  to  which  it  had  been  re- 
duced by  incapacity  and  mismanagement — a  condition  so  abject 
as  positively  to  inspire  despair — to  the  highest  point  of  pro- 
sperity and  power.  Such  had  been  the  glorious  result  of  the 
Great  Commoner's  administration.  To  him  alone  was  the  credit 
due  of  our  conquests,  both  by  sea  and  land,  since  it  was  he 
who  directed  our  armies  and  navies.  Measures  so  mighty  could 
haye  been  conceived  by  no  mind  inferior  to  his  own,  neither,  if 
formed,  could  they  have  been  carried  out  by  a  spirit  less  intrepid; 
but  genius  and  courage  were  united  in  Pitt,  and  the  result  of  his 
gigantic  projects  showed  how  admirably  they  had  been  planned. 
While  waging  war,  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  with  un- 
precedented vigour,  he  opened  up  new  and  vast  spheres  for 
Commerce.  If  he  lavishly  expended  the  treasures  of  state  so 
fi^ly  entrusted  to  him,  he  employed  them  well  and  profit- 
ably, to  the  immense  extension  of  our  dominions,  and  to  the 
increase  of  our  wealth.  Moreover,  he  was  as  disinterested  as 
patriotic.  At  a  time  when  all  other  statesmen  were  self-seeking 
and  corrupt,  he  was  free  from  any  debasing  taint.  With  every 
opportunity  of  enriching  himself,  he  disdained  to  do  so  by  means 
which  he  deemed  dishonourable.  As  Paymaster,  he  declined 
the  immense  perquisites  of  the  office,  and  renounced  all  sub- 
sidies, contenting  himself  with  the  bare  salary.  That  after 
such  honourable  conduct,  and  the  unexampled  services  rendered 
by  him  to  his  country,  he  should  be  blamed  for  accepting 
a  pension,  can  only  be  attributed~~^to  the  malice  of  party.  The 
nation  quickly  exonerated  him,  and  felt  that  he  had  been 
most  inadequately  rewarded.  It  also  felt  no  slight  apprehen- 
sion that  in  losmg  the  pilot  who  had  so  long  and  so  skil- 
fully guided  the  vessel  of  state  through  difficulty  and  danger, 
disasters  might  ensue.  Certain  it  is,  that  if  Pitt  had  not  been 
baffled  by  the  intrigues  of  Bute,  but  had  carried  out  his  plans 
against  France  and  Spain  with  his  accustomed  vigour,  both 
powers  must  have  been  speedily  and  eSectually  humbled,  and  the 
war  brought  to  a  glorious  termination.  It  was  this  conviction  that 
so  much  incensed  the  populace  against  the  Favourite,  and  roused 
such  a  fervent  demonstration  of  regard  towards  himself. 

In  manner,  Pitt  was  haughty,  sometimes  imperious.  The  habit  of 
command  made  him  overbearing  and  impatient  of  contradiction. 
Exacting  the  utmost  respect  from  all  about  him,  his  secretaries  were 
never  allowed  to  be  seated  in  his  presence.  But  though  proud,  he 
was  not  repelling,  while  his  imperiousness  was  never  exhibited 
except  to  those  of  rank  superior  to  his  own.  Such  was  England's 
greatest  statesman,  at  the  moment  when  the  power,  which  he  had 
ever  used  for  the  wisest  and  best  purposes,  was  wrested  from  his 
hands  by  a  miserable  intriguer,  aided  by  his  perfidious  colleagues. 
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Pitt's  biotherHm-law,  Lord  Temple,  a  very  influential  and 
wealthy  nobleman^  who  had  lately  succeeded  to  IJhe  estates  of  his 
tmole,  Lord  Oobham,  was  himself  distinguished  for  parHameutsory 
abilities.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  but  had  resigned 
at  the  saone  time  as  Pitt,  whom  lie  staunchly  supported.  Lord 
Temple's  hatred  of  the  Favouidte  was  even  more  intense  than 
Pitt's,  and  it  was  mainly  owing  to  his  persuasions,  coupled  widi 
those  of  Mr.  Beckford,  that  the  Great  Commoner  had  iKen  induced 
to  go  into  the  City  on  tjiat  day.  Temple  and  Beokford  desired 
to  Sumiliate  Bute,  and  in  this  they  succeeded  almost  beyond  th^ 
expectations.  But  Pitt  had  no  petty  malice  in  his  composition,  and 
though  deeply  gcatified  by  his  own  reception,  he  was  pained  by 
ike  indignities  offered  to  his  rival,  and  began  to  jegret  the  step  lie 
had  taken. 

No  such  regrets,  however,  w^ere  felt  by  Lord  Temple.  He 
was  charmed  with  the  great  popular  deuKmstration  in  behalf  of 
Ids  brother-in-law,  and  mughed  heartily  at  the  Favourite's  discom- 
fiture. Plenty  of  tongues  were  eager  to  tell  him  what  had  hap- 
pened to  Lord  Bate,  now  he  liad  been  jeered  and  hooted,  and 
compelled  to  hide  his  head.  As  the  Great  Commoner  ap- 
{noaefaed  the  various  scaffdlds,  erected  by  the  City  Com- 
panies, the  cheering  was  prodigious.  Hie  wardens  and  prime- 
wardens  uncovered,  aad  their  bands  struck  up.  In  Gheapside, 
Pitf  s  escort  reoeiTed  an  accession  of  forces,  and  as  the  moving 
aaasses  approached  Mr.  Barclay's  house,  th^  majesties  and  the 
zoyal  famuy  came  forth  to  look  at  the  voene,  and  were  loudly 
cheered.  JSute,  however,  had  the  prudence  not  to  show  himsel]^ 
or  the  presence  of  his  royal  master  miffht  not  have  protected 
him  from  insult.  Though  such  a  popubr  demoBstration  oould 
not  be  pleasing  to  the  king,  the  behaviour  of  the  crowd  was  so 
decorous  that  exception  could  not  be  taken  to  it. 

Li  this  manner  was  Mr.  Pitt  escorted  to  GruildhalL  Haviag 
bnsnight  him  to  his  destination,  ^e  crowd  qirietly  withdrew  from 
&e  streets,  and  left  them  clear  for  the  Lord  Mayor's  procession. 


xm. 

HOW  THE  LADY  MATOBESS   JODTZD    THE  PROCESSION  ON  ITS  BBTUKN,  AOT)  OP 

TBZ  nisAsixa  chat  bspel  Hsa. 

So  many  unavoidable  deUys  occurred,  that  it  was  full  four 
o'clock  ere  the  head  of  the  civic  procession,  on  its  letum  from 
Westminster,  passed  t^e  balcony  in  Cheapside  occupied  by  the 
royal  party,  and  another  hour  flew  by  before  the  Lord  Maycr^s 
ooach  approached  the  same  spot.  Their  majesties,  however^ 
did  not  seem  wearied  by  the  length  of  the  show,  but,  on  the 
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waiattj^  were  greatly  amused  by  the  pageants,  and  the  humours 
otthe  mob. 

The  Lady  Mayoress  joined  the  procession  at  Temple-bar,  and 
ifae  superb  chariot,  drawn  by  six  fine  horses,  in  whicn  her  lady- 
ship aai,  immediately  preceded  the  Lord  Mayor's  coach.  Magnifi- 
eent  indeed  did  she  look  in  her  gorgeous  attire,  and  it  was  for- 
tHnate  that  her  chariot  was  lofty  enough  to  allow  her  to  occupy 
it  without  detriment  to  her  towering  head-dress.  Sir  Fenx 
Bland's  predictions  as  to  the  effect  certain  to  be  produced  by 
her  ^head"  were  literally  fulfilled.  It  astonished  all  beholders; 
and  if  more  merriment  and  ridicule  were  excited  than  admiration, 
her  ladyship  was  happily  unaware  of  the  fact,  and  persuaded 
lierself  she  cheated  quite  a  sensation.  No  one  in  the  pro- 
cession was  prouder  than  she.  Puffed  up  by  fancied  conse- 
<peno^  she  regarded  the  crowd  as  somethmg  infinitely  beneath 
iier,  and  scarcely  deserving  notice.  Their  acclamations  were  ac- 
cepted as  rightful  homage  to  her  exalted  position,  and  if  she  ac* 
knowledged  them  at  all,  it  was  with  marked  condescension. 

In  this  manner  the  Lady  Mayoress  moved  triumphantly  along, 
believing  herself  envied  and  admired.  At  any  unusual  outburst 
from  the  throng  she  would  slightly  incline  her  lofty  "  head,"  or 
droop  her  fan.  This  was  all  the  notice  she  vouchsafed  the  lookers- 
on,  and  quite  as  much  as  she  thought  they  deserved. 

Her  grand  effect  was  resenred  for  the  joyal  party,  though 
her  oonfidence  somewhat  abated,  and  her  breast  began  to  flutter 
as  shenearad  them,  and  noticed  —  for  she  was  watching;  them 
narrowly  from  behind  her  fan — that  their  majesties  exchanged 
lather  significant  looks,  while  some  remark  made  by  the  king 
caused  a  smile  to  pervade  the  whole  of  the  royal  circle. 

Could  they  be  lauding  at  her?  Impossible!  Slightly  dis- 
cancerted,  however,  she  prepared  for  her  obeisance,  and  looking 
towards  the  balcony  reverently  bent  her  head. 

Alas!  she  could  not  raise  it  again.  The  summit  of  the 
immense  superstructure  had  gone  through  the  open  window 
tod  could  not  be  drawn  back. 

To  Btrt^le  with  the  difficulty  would  have  made  matters  ten 
timoB  worse.  But  what  a  frightful  position  to  be  placed  in,  with 
the  eyas  of  their  majesties  and  the  royal  family  upon  her — and 
with  the  irrepressible  laughter  of  all  who  witnessed  the  occur- 
BBQce,  and  were  mightily  entertained  by  it,  ringing  in  her  ears. 

She  thought  she  must  have  swooned,  and  probably  she  would 
ittve  done  so,  had  not  the  footman,  seated  between  her  and  the 
soachman,  xdieved  her  from  the  dilemma,  though  not  without 
iooie  Utde  damage  to  her  feathers  and  bands. 

The  king  was  vastly  diverted  by  the  incident,  and  laughed  hear- 
tily at  it,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  rest  of  the  royal  party 
joined  in  the  merriment 
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His  majesty  had  not  quite  recovered  when  the  Lord  Mayor's 
coach  came  up.  But  he  found  nothing  to  laugh  at  now.  Sir 
Gresham  had  already  been  presented  to  him,  when,  as  Lord  Mayor 
elect,  he  had  waited  upon  his  majesty,  after  the  coronation,  io 
invite  him  and  his  consort  to  the  civic  banquet.  On  that  occa- 
sion, in  spite  of  Lord  Bute's  disparaging  remarks  and  sneers,  he 
had  formed  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  worthy  citizen,  and 
he  was  no  less  pleased  now;  and  being  accustomed  to  give  utter- 
ance to  his  thoughts,  he  said  so  pretty  plainly. 

Very  reverentially  did  Sir  Gresham  bow  to  their  majesties  as 
he  went  by,  and  very  graciously  did  they  return  the  salutation. 
Amid  universal  cheering,  addressed  as  much  to  the  city  fnagnate 
as  to  the  monarch,  the  state-coach  moved  on,  and  took  its  way 
up  New  King-street. 

The  sherifi  came  next,  but  did  not  proceed  farther  than  Mr. 
Barclay's  house.  Here  they  alighted,  in  order  to  conduct  their 
majesties  to  Guildhall. 

XIV. 

THE  BAVqXJET  AT  GUILDHALL. 

Mant  of  the  distinguished  personages  bidden  to  the  entertain- 
ment had  already  arrived  at  Guildhall,  and  were  received  by 
the  aldermen  composing  the  committee,  and  conducted  by  the 
ushers  and  otlier  officiab  to  the  apartments  adjoining  the  great 
hall  prepared  for  them. 

Among  these  important  guests  were  the  foreign  ministers,  in- 
cluding tne  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors,  and  the  Algerine 
and  Tripoline  ambassador  and  his  son,  in  their  muslin  turbans 
and  long  gowns  of  flowered  and  laced  silk,  many  of  the  principal 
nobility,  we  members  of  the  privy  council,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  the  judges,  and  the  lords  and  ladies  in  waiting. 

On  their  entrance,  the  names  of  all  these  persons  were  thun- 
dered forth,  so  that  the  ladies  in  the  galleries  were  at  no  loss  as 
to  whom  thev  beheld,  and  while  the  ushers  marshalled  them  at  a 
slow  and  stately  pace  between  the  two  lines  of  common-councilmen 
drawn  up  across  the  hall,  abundance  of  time  was  allowed  for  the 
gratification  of  curiosity. 

But  though  many  great  names  were  proclaimed,  none  created 
anything  like  the  sensation  caused  by  the  announcement  of  those 
of  Lord  Temple  and  Mr.  Pitt.  No  sooner  was  the  tall  and  majestic 
figure  of  the  Great  Commoner  discerned  within  the  hall,  than  the 
whole  of  the  ladies  arose  as  if  by  a  common  impulse,  waving  their 
handkerchiefs  and  loudly  expressing  their  admiration,  while  all  the 
common-councilmen,  with  the  company  and  attendants  scattered 
about  the  vast  chamber,  cheered  and  clapped  their  hands.    Visiblj 
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touched,  Mr.  Pitt  paused,  looked  around,  and  placing  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  bowed  to  both  galleries;  after  which  he  passed  on,  amid 
reiterated  cheering. 

It  was  past  five  o'clock  before  the  Lord  Mayor  arrived  at  Guild- 
hall. By  this  time,  it  having  become  dusk,  the  thousands  of  wax 
tapers  in  the  chandeliers,  lustres,  girandoles,  and  sconces  were 
lighted,  producing  an  extraordinarily  brilliant  effect,  which  was 
heightened  by  the  ropes  of  lamps  already  described  as  hung  around 
the  great  cornice. 

His  lordship  immediately  retired  to  his  private  chamber,  where 
he  found  the  Lady  Mayoress,  and  had  to  listen  to  her  description 
of  the  direful, disaster  that  had  befallen  her,  but  her  head-dress 
having  been  already  set  to  rights  by  M.  le  Gros,  the  coiffeur,  who 
was  in  attendance,  he  could  not  afford  her  much  sympathy. 

Shortly  afterwards  they  were  joined  by  Lady  Dawes  and 
Mrs.  Chatteris,  both  of  whom  had  changed  their  attire,  and  were 
now  in  full  evening  dresses,  and  looked  uncommonly  well.  As 
nuy  be  expected  from  their  passion  for  high  society,  they  were  en- 
raptured with  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  and  the  two  countesses, 
and  told  Sir  Gresham  they  were  mightily  obliged  to  him  for  send- 
ing such  charming  guests. 

"But  where's  Milly?'*  cried  the  Lord  Mayor,  not  perceiving 
his  favourite  daughter. 

"  Oh !  don't  trouble  yourself  about  her,  papa ! "  exclaimed  Lady 
Dawes.  **  Fm  quite  ashamed  of  her.  She's  in  one  of  the  gal- 
leries with  that  underbred  creature  who  intruded  herself  upon  us 
this  morning  with  her  brother,  and  whom  you  were  foolish  enough 
— excuse  me  for  saying  so — to  acknowledge  as  your  niece  before 
Tradescanlfs  fashionable  friends." 

**  Foolish  indeed  you  may  well  call  it,  dearest  Livy,"  cried  the 
Lady  Mayoress.  ^^  It  was  the  height  of  folly.  I  never  felt  so 
humiliated  in  all  my  born  days.  But  Milly  is  just  as  absurd.  She 
has  lent  her  cousin,  as  she  stupidly  calls  her,  one  of  her  own 
dresses,  and  has  brought  her  here  to  disgrace  us.  But  they 
shan't  dine  at  my  table — on  that  Fm  resolved." 

''  Nor  at  mine,"  said  Lady  Dawes. 

*^  And  I'm  quite  sure  they  shan't  dine  with  me/'  added  Mrs. 
Chatteris. 

"Then  it's  lucky  I  can  accommodate  them,"  observed  Sir 
Crresham,  dryly. 

"  I'm  of  Tradescant's  opinion,"  said  Mrs.  Chatteris,  "  and  feel 
quite  sure  the  girl  and  ner  brother  will  prove  arrant  impos- 
tors. Your  credulity  has  been  shockingly  abused,  papa.  To 
aay  the  least,  it  was  highly  imprudent  to  place  credence  in  the 
aasertions  of  absolute  strangers,  without  makmg  any  inquiries  about 
them.  But  even  if  they  turn  out  what  they  represent  themselves, 
you  cannot  expect  us  to  notice  such  low  people." 
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"Certainly  not,  dearest  Chloris,"  said  the  Lady  Mayoress. 
*^  Your  papa  cannot  expect  such  a  thing."  ^SHPjl 

**  But  I  do  expect  it,  exclaimed  the  Lord  Mayor,  ^and,  what  is 
more,  I  insist  upon  it.  Unless  you  mean  to  ofiead  me,  you  wiU 
treat  them  as  relations.  What  will  you  say,  when  I  tell  you  I've 
found  another  long-lost  member  of  my  fiimily?" 

"  Oh !  I  don't  doubt  it,"  cried  the  Lady  Mayoress,  with  asperity. 
"  Relations  will  become  as  plentiful  as  blackberries  with  you,  Sir 
Gresham,  if  you're  ready  to  acknowledge  them  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Rut  I  hope  the  one  last  discovered  is  an  improvement 
upon  those  we  have  just  been  talking  about." 

**IIum  1  I  can't  exactly  say  that,"  rejoined  Sir  GrreEtham.  "  But 
you  shaU  see  him  bjr-<and-by,  and  judge.  I  wonder  wha;t  he  has 
been  about — I  must  inquire.  Here,  Jenkins,"  he  added,  stepping 
to  the  door  of  a  small  inner  room,  '^  what  have  you  done  with 
Mr.  Candish?  Did  you  provide  him  widx  a  dresEhsuit  as  I  di- 
rected?" 

^^  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon,"  replied  the  attendant,  advanc- 
ing towards  him;  ^^  I  have  not  seen  the  gentleman  in  question." 

"  Not  seen  him  1 "  exclaimed  the  Lord  Mayor,  angrily.  "  Why, 
I  sent  him  to  you  with  Staveley,  the  beadle." 

"  Staveley  has  been  here,  my  lord;  but,  unfortunately ^" 

"  Well !  what?    What  the  deuce  has  happened?" 

^^  Mr.  Candish  has  decamped,  my  lord.  Staveley  feared  your 
lordship  would  be  angry,  ana  begged  me  to  aay  it  wasn't  his  lault. 
Mr.  Candish  took  mm  quite  unawares.  Staveley  would  have 
sent  after  him,  but  he  has  no  clue  to  his  address." 

"  Well,  this  is  provoking ! "  cried  Sir  Gxesham ;  "  very  provoking ! 
I  must  try  to  find  him  out  to-morrow." 

And  he  turned  away,  striving  to  conquer  his  vexation. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Tradesoant  entered  the 
joom. 

^^Have  joa  seoi  your  cousin  Herbert?"  said  Sir  Gresham, 
lather  hastily,  to  his  son. 

^^  Pve  seen  the  young  man  whom  you  have  taken  under  yom: 
protection,"  replied  Tradescant,  '^but  I  didn't  choose  to  comply 
with  the  order  ne  brought  me.  I  wasn't  going  to  let  him  have  a 
suit  of  my  clothes." 

^^  I  should  think  not,"  exclaimed  the  Lady  Mayoress.  '^  You 
would  have  been  a  precious  simpleton  if  you  had." 

^^  Better  be  a  simideton  than  disobedient,"  rgoined  the  Lord 
JIayor,  sternly.  ^^1  won't  have  my  orders  dia^ted,  Trades- 
cant——" 

"  But,  fflfther " 

^'  This  is  not  a  time  for  discussion,"  interrupted  the  Lord  Mayor, 
authoritatively;  ^^  neither  would  I  permit  it,  wece  the  occasion 
more  suitable.    What  has  become  of  Herbert?  " 
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^^I  don't  know,"  replied  Tradescant,  rather  aiill^y.  ^He 
was  at  onr  kouae  in  Cheapeide  when  I  left." 

"  And  you  have  prevented  him  from  attending  the  banquet? 
Upon  my  eoul,  Ttadeeoaot,  I  am  very  angry  with  you." 

<<  It  is  a  fllighi  matter  to  €au8e  you  so  mndi  displeasiiie,  azy" 
rejoined  his  son. 

^^  I  don^t  think  it  alight— bat  let  that  pass.  Go  home  at  once, 
and  see  whether  your  cousin  is  still  there." 

^  He  shall  do  no  such  thing,"  interposed  the  Lady  Mayoress. 

^'  If  you  find  him,"  ccmtinued  Sir  Gresham,  without  heeding 
lier,  ^^let  him  have  the  best  suit  in  your  wardrobe,  and  bring  him 
back  with  you.  If  he  has  left,  you  need  not  yourself  return. 
Do  you  mark  nse,  sir?  " 

^^  I  de^  father,"  oeplied  the  young  man. 

<«  You  cannot  mean  this,  psfa?"  cried  laAy  Dawes  and  Mn. 
Chatteris  together. 

^Your  I»oiher  understands  jne,'^  replied  the  Lord  Mayor, 
-coldly. 

Peioeiving  that  his  father  was  inflexible,  Tradescant  moved 
towards  the  door,  but  ere  he  oould  reach  it,  it  was  opened,  and  ad- 
mitted Herbert. 

To  the  eurprise  of  every  one  pre^t,  but  to  ao  one  more  l2ian 
Trsdescant,  Herbert  was  arrayed  in  m  suit  of  flowered  velvet, 
which  fitted  him  to  perfection,  and  displayed  his  symmetrical 
pcnon  to  the  utmost  advantage.  His  appearance  was  so  much 
unpro^d  by  the  change  of  attire,  that  LiKly  Dawes  and  Mn. 
Oatteris  hoam  to  view  him  with  more  favourable  eyes,  thinking 
such  a  handeome  young  fellow  would  do  them  no  discredit. 
After  staring  at  him  for  a  moment,  Tradescant  exclaimed,  ^^  How's 
this,  air?  Yon  have  ptesumed  to  make  firee  with  my  wardrobe, 
after  aUi" 

^I  certainly  ewe  you  an  apology  for  the  liberty  I  have  taken, 
eoasni,''  xephed  Herbert,  ^^  but  I  felt  bound  to  obey  my  uncle's 
odera." 

^^  You  have  done  qnitB  right,"  cried  Sir  Gbsesham,  ^^  and  Tradefr* 
cant  ought  to  feel  obliged  to  you  foo:  getting  him  out  of  a  scrajpe. 
I  have  a  right,  methinks,  to  dispose  of  some  of  his  af^rel,  seean^ 
that  I  pay  his  tailors'  bilk— rand  they  are  heavy  enough  in  aU 
QOBsoietioe — without  a  musmur.  All's  right  now.  I  don't  want 
any  moie  eKplanarions.  Theve  isn't  time  for  them.  Hark  ]«, 
fierbest  I  Yoa  most  find  out  your  new  firiends,  the  Walworths,  and 
hriag  them  to  my  table,  where  I  have  had  places  reserved  for  them." 
^1  saw  them  on  my  way  hither,  among  the  company  in  the  great 
hall,  ancle,"  replied  Herbert.  ^  Yom:  directions  respecting  them 
ihall  be  attended  ta" 


"  Tradescant,"  pursued  his  father,  "  as  soon  as  their 
anive,  you  most  go  for  Millioent  and  your  cousin  Prne.    Lady 
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Dawes  will  tell  you  where  to  find  them^  and  bring  them  to  the 
council-chamber.  I  wish  them  to  see  the  presentations.  D'ye 
heed?'' 

His  son  gave  a  reluctant  assent,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  retired  to 
the  inner  chamber  to  have  his  robes  adjusted,  preparatory  to  the 
approaching  ceremonies* 

Shortly  afterwards,  Sir  Felix  Bland,  accompanied  by  two  Ser- 
jeants of  the  chamber  carrying  wands,  enterea  to  announce  that 
the  royal  family  were  momentarily  expected ;  upon  which,  the  Lord 
Mayor  came  forth  from  the  inner  room,  and  proceeded  with  the 
Laay  Mayoress  to  the  foot  of  the  steps  leading  from  the  inner 
courts  to  the  great  halL 

Here  it  had  been  arranged  that  they  should  receive  their  illus- 
trious guests,  and  here  were  already  assembled  the  aldermen  com- 
posing the  committee,  several  common-councilmen,  the  Lord 
Mayoi^s  chaplain,  the  sword-bearer,  the  common-crier,  the  com- 
mon-hunt, with  some  gentlemen  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  household, 
attended  by  servants  in  state  liveries,  and  supported  by  the  band  of 
gentlemen  pensioners  bearing  halberds.  The  latter  bned  the  steps 
on  either  side;  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  hall  were  stationed  hair  a 
dozen  tall  yeomen  of  the  guard. 

From  this  point  to  the  oiJ(>osite  side  of  the  hall,  drawn  up  in 
two  rows,  stood  the  whole  of  the  aldermen,  not  on  the  com- 
mittee, in  scarlet  gowns,  flanked  by  common-councilmen  in 
mazarine  gowns,  llie  pavement  was  covered  with  scarlet  cloth. 
Farther  on,  within  the  vestibule  already  described,  stood  the  two 
City  marshals  with  their  men,  the  chamberlain  with  several  ushers 
bearing  wands,  supported  by  javelin  men.  The  passage  beyond 
was  lined  on  either  side  by  mazarines  holding  tall  wax  tapers. 

The  first  of  the  royal  family  to  pass  l^tween  these  candle- 
bearers  was  the  Princess  Amelia.  Escorted  across  the  hall  by  the 
chamberlain  and  the  City  marshal,  she  was  received  with  every 
mark  of  respect  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Lady  Mayoress, 
and  conducted  by  Sir  Felix  Bland  and  Mr.  Beckford  to  the 
council-chamber,  which  was  spread  with  Turkey  carpet,  richly  de- 
corated, and  brilliantly  lighted  up  for  the  occasion. 

Sir  Felix,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  was  enchanted  with  the  post 
assi^ed  him,  and  bowed  to  the  ground,  and  glided  backwards  like 
a  vice-chamberlain.  He  fared  very  well  with  the  princess,  but  met 
with  a  terrible  rebuff  from  her  brother,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
who  came  next,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  an  attendant,  and  who, 
not  being  in  a  particularly  good  humour,  swore  at  the  ofEcious  little 
alderman,  and  bade  him  to  stand  out  of  the  way.  Sir  Felix,  how- 
ever, was  consoled  by  reflecting  that  the  hero  of  Culloden  had  been 
very  badly  received  out  of  doors,  which  might  account  for  hia  ill 
temper. 

After  an  interval  came  the  three  young  princes,  who  were 
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meted  with  loud  clapping  of  hands;  then  their  mother,  the 
Princess-Dowager  of  Wales^  with  her  daughters;  and  then  the 
Duke  of  York.  The  princess-dowager,  who  courted  popularityi 
was  exceedingly  afiable  to  the  Lady  Mayoress.  The  Duke  of  York 
and  his  brothers  remained  in  the  body  of  the  hall,  amusing  them- 
selves with  ogling  the  ladies  in  the  galleries. 

Presently,  intimation  being  given  that  their  majesties  had  arrived, 
the  Lford  Mayor  and  the  Lady  Mayoress,  with  the  aldermen 
of  the  committee  and  the  other  officers,  crossed  the  hall,  and 
stationed  themselves  near  the  doorway. 

On  the  entrance  of  their  majesties,  the  whole  of  the  assemblage 
arose.  Taking  the  sword  from  the  bearer,  the  Lord  Mayor  kn^t 
down  and  oflfered  it  to  the  king,  who  bowed  graciously,  but  of 
course  declined  to  take  the  weapon.  While  this  ceremonial  was 
being  performed  the  bands  in  both  orchestras  struck  up,  and  as 
the  king  marched  slowly  across  the  great  hall,  preceded  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  bearing  the  sword,  and  followed  by  the  queen,  with 
the  Lady  Mayoress  following  her  majesty,  the  acclamations  be- 
came so  loud  as  almost  to  drown  the  music.  The  body  of  the  hall 
was  quite  full,  and  the  company  here  assembled  vied  with  the  fair 
occapants  of  the  galleries  in  demonstrations  of  loyalty. 

Both  their  majesties  were  evidently  much  pleased,  and  the  king, 
as  he  went  along,  loudly  expressed  his  gratification  to  the  bowing 
aldermen  on  either  side. 

As  to  the  Lady  Mayoress,  this  was  unquestionably  the  proudest 
moment  of  her  life,  ^ever  before,  as  she  subsequently  owned,  had 
she  felt  ^^so  lifted  up."  She  could  not  help  appropriating  some  of 
the  applause,  and  felt  herself  a  very  important  part  of  the  show. 

After  the  Lady  Mayoress  came  the  queen's  ladies,  the  Duchess 
of  Hamilton,  Lady  Effingham  (Mr.  Beckford's  daughter),  the 
Countesses  of  Northumberland  and  Egremont,  and  the  Ladies 
Weymouth  and  Bolingbroke.  Their  majesties  were  conducted  to 
the  council-chamber  by  the  aldermen  of  the  committee,  and  as 
soon  as  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  royal  guests  and  the  whole  of 
their  attendants  had  entered  it,  an  address  was  ofl&red  to  the  king 
by  Sir  William  Moreton,  the  Recorder. 

This  being  concluded,  Lady  Dawes  and  Mrs.  Chatteris  were 
presented,  and  had  the  honour  of  being  saluted  by  his  ma- 
jesty and  of  kissing  the  queen's  hand;  but  though  the  Lord  Mayor 
looked  anxiously  round  among  the  brilliant  throng  for  his  youngest 
daughter  and  his  niece,  he  could  nowhere  discern  them.  He 
afterwards  learned  that  Millicent,  of  whose  shyness  and  timidity 
the  reader  is  aware,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  enter  the  room. 

Bftshfulness,  however,  could  not  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  either 
of  his  other  daughters.  They  seemed  quite  at  their  ease  with  the 
exalted  personages  among  whom  they  found  themselves,  and 
chatted  in  a  very  lively  manner  with  the  Duke  of  York  and  ihe 
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young  princes.  The  duke,  who  w!^  a  S^^^  admirer  of  beauty; 
seemed  particcilarly  struck  with  Lady  Dnwes^  and  engaged  her  to 
open  the  ball  with  him  in  a  minuet,  while  Priaee  WiUUm,  not  to. 
ht  behind  his  brother  in  galkntry,  made  a  stmilar  engagement 
with  Mrs.  Chatteris. 

While  this  was  going  on^  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the  Lady- 
Mayoress,  who  ever  and  anon  cast  an  eye  of  ap^oval  at  her 
favourite  daughters,  several  aidemien's  wives  and  daughters  weve 
pesented.  After  this,  the  sherifis  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  rose  up  Sir  Nathaniel  Nash  and  Sir  John  Cartwright. 

Their  majesties  remained  some  little  time  longer  within  the 
coimcil-chainber,  graciously  conversiDg  with  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
die  Lady  Mayoress,  when  two  officers  with  white  staves  entered  to 
anaonnce  that  the  banquet  was  served — a  piece  of  informatsmt 
which  the  king  good  naturedly  deckred  he  was  not  sorry  to  xe» 
ceive.  Hereupcm,  the  Lord  Mayor  again  assumed  the  sword,  and 
preceded  their  majesties  through  a  »de  door  opening  upcm  the 
elevated  platfonn  on  which  the  royal  table  was  set. 

By  this  time  the  ^eater  part  of  the  distinguished  eompany 
had  assembled  at  the  dlflerent  tables  in  the-  body  of  the  hali>  but 
all  remained  standing  until  their  majesties  had  taken  their  placee 
beneath  the  canopy,  and  grace  wa»  solemnly  said  by  the  chaplain. 
None  but  the  members  of  the  rojral  family  dined  ait  the  u[q>er 
table. 

The  enl^rttinment  wa»  of  the  most  sumptix^na  description, 
and  unusual  ceremony  was  observed  throughout  the  snrvtce.  The 
dishes  were  set  upon  the  table  by  the  seven  aldermen  on  the 
committee,  and  they  alone  waited  en  the  rojBl  guests^  And 
,here  it  must  be  admitted  that  Sir  FeHx  dtstinguished  himself 
beyond  all  his  colleagues,  and  seemed  to  have  discovered  his  ti-ue 
vocation.  None  of  his  brother-aldermen  were  half  so  attentive  aa 
he;  could  change  a  pkte  so  quickly,  set  on  a  dish  so  well,  or  pour 
out  wine  with  so  much  grace.  His  majesty  told  hint  he  sliould 
like  to  have  him  always  for  a  butler,  and  %r  FeHx  wa^  over» 
whelmed  by  the  compliment. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  banquet  the  Lord  May(»p  stationed 
himself  behind  the  king,  and  the  Lady  Mayoress  took  vp  a  similar 
porition  near  her  majesty,  but  their  services  were  immediately  die* 
pensed  with,  and  committing  their  royal  guests  to  the  care  of  the 
sedulous  aldermen,  they  retired'  by  the  side  door,  and  proceeded 
to  their  respective  tables* 

By  this  time  the  feasting  had  begun  in  earnest.  NumerouB 
tureens  of  turtle  were-  plac^  on  every  table-  throughout  the  half, 
and  their  contents  libcrt^ly  dispensed.  Fish  followed  of  every 
variety,  and  of  rare  excellence,  and  at  a  later  period-  of  die  repast 
the  boards  groaned  beneath  the  weight  of  many  a  well-fatted 
haunch  of  venison. 

No  distinction  was  made  in  regard  to  the  tables.     All  were 
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equally  well  supplied.  The  ministevs^  nobles^  and  foreign  ambas^ 
sadors,  though  they  dined  off  silver  plate,  and  had  magnificent 
cuidekbra,  eper^eS)  and  gilt  flagons  before  them,  fared  no  better 
than  the  mazarines  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall.  Nor  was  the 
wine  inferior  to  the  viands,  or  less  plentifullj  supplied.  Hock, 
champagne,  and  Burgundy  of  the  choicest  quality  flowed  freely. 
Punch — such  only  as  the  City  can  compound — of  course  followed 
the  turtle*  At  the  proper  period,  the  loving-cop  went  round  with 
all  the  ancient  formalities. 

But  the  most  picturesque  accompaniments  to  this  most  splendid 
eatertainment  were,  perhaps,  the  two  lordly  barons  of  beef,  with 
the  carvers  in  the  costume  of  Henry  the  Eighth'^s  time.  Placed  on 
the  stages  already  described  as  erected  on  the  right  and  left  of 
the  hustm^  in  silver  dishes  capacious  enough  to  hold  them,  these 
enormous  joints— evidences  of  the  nnbonnded  hospitality  of  our 
ancestors — were  decorated  with-  large  flags,  one  of  wfaldi  bore 
the  royal  anna,  and  the  odier  the  arms  of  the  City,  and  w^*e 
oarred  with  wonderful  skill  by  the  indefiitigable  Mr.  Towse  and 
the  Serjeant  carvers — the  latter  habited  as  we  have  just  mett* 
toned.  Mountainous  as  were  these  nansses  of  meat  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  feast,  such  was  the  incessant  demand  upon  them  that 
little  was  left  at  the  dose,  while  Mr.  Towse^  who  wa9  wett-nigk 
exhausted,  was  glad  U>  idinquish  hia  post. 

But  we  axe  anticipating  mattezs,  aad  must  return  to  fm 
earlier  stage  of  the  banquet,  when  the  appetites  of  ^e  guests 
were  as  yet  unsatiated.  Though  it  will  be  impossible  to  de- 
staibe  the  numerous  and  briUiaat  conqM&y,  or  do  more  than 
glance  at  the  tables  at  which  they  were  seated,  it  may  be  well  to 
inqoire  where  some  of  our  firiends  were  placed. 

By  his  uncle's  thoughtful  diiectbns^  seats  were  assigned  to 
Herbert,  and  his  new  friends  the  Walworthsy  at  the  Lord 
Mayor's  owa  table,  and  the  young  man,  who  was  astonished  at 
die  splendour  of  the  entertainment,  had  the  happiness  of  sitting 
hetween  Alice  and  her  mother;  neither  of  whom  appeared  the 
vone  for  their  cold-bath  of  the  morning.  The  old  hosier  was 
enchanted,  and  while  revelling  upon  the  good  things  set  before 
him,  or  washing  them  down  with  brimmers  of  Johannisberg  and 
CloB  Yougeot,  congratulated  himself  upon  the  lucky  accident 
that  had  brought  him  to  such  a  glorious  feast.  Worthy  Sir 
Gieaham  was  not  a  litle  pleased  with  his  nephew's  good  looks  and 
good  manners — ^far  better  than  he  expected — ai^  he  received 
OMny  compliments  on  the  young  man's  gallant  appearance.  Ever 
and  anon  his  thoughts  reverted  to  his  poor  brother,  and  be  wished 
^  could  have  been  present  on  the  occasion.  MiUicent  and  Prue 
<Uaed  at  the  same  table,  and  were  not  far  removed  from  tlM 
Lord  Mayor. 

The  liady  Mayoress,  who,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  had 
^ime  tables  allotted  to  her,  was  assisted  by  Tradescant  and  Gap^ 
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tain  Chatteris,  and  did  the  honours  to  the  lords  and  ladies    in 
waiting,  and  to  other  persons  of  the  highest  distinction. 

Mrs.  Chatteris  presided  at  the  table  next  her  mother,  and  perhaps 
had  the  gayest  and  liveliest  party  in  the  hall,  her  guests  being 
chiefly  young  men  of  fashion,  sprigs  of  nobility,  and  officers  of  tlie 
Guards.  Among  them  were  Sir  Francis  Dadiwood,  Sir  William 
Stanhope,  Tom  Potter,  and  Wilkes,  and  the  droll  stories  and  witti- 
cisms of  the  latter  kept  those  near  him  in  a  continual  state  of  mer* 
riment. 

The  care  of  the  third,  or  outer  table,  devolved  upon  Lady  Dawep, 
who  was  supported  by  Lord  Sandwich  and  Lord  Ligonier,  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Guards.  Many  other  persons  of  rank  were 
amongst  her  guests,  and  her  table  had  a  charm  such  as  none  other 
could  boast — being  graced  by  the  presence  of  the  three  court  beau- 
ties, the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  and  the  Countesses  of  Pembroke 
and  Kildare.  Lord  Sandwich,  who  was  desperately  smitten  by 
Lady  Dawes's  charms,  was  devoted  in  his  attentions  to  her,  but 
they  fell  unheeded.  Her  fickle  ladyship  was  thinking  of  the 
handsome  Duke  of  York.  What  chance  against  a  Prince  of  the 
Blood  had  a  peer  of  the  realm? 

As  to  the  more  important  personages  in  whom  interest  may  be  felt, 
we  may  mention  that  the  Earl  of  Bute  and  Lord  Melcomb  dined  with 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  rest  of  the  ministers  and  privy-coun- 
cillors. At  an  adjoining  table,  with  the  foreign  ambassadors  and 
some  of  the  principal  nobility,  sat  Lord  Temple  and  Mr.  Pitt. 

None  of  the  ceremonials  customary  at  such  grand  entertainments 
were  omitted.  While  the  second  course  was  being  brought  in,  the 
common  crier,  in  obedience  to  a  mandate  from  the  king,  advanced 
to  the  front  of  the  platform  and  demanded  silence,  and  amid  the 
hush  that  followed,  proclaimed,  in  a  loud  voice,  that  his  majesty 
drank  to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  aldermen^ 
and  commons  of  the  city  of  London,  adding  that  her  majesty  the 
queen  joined  in  the  toast.  As  he  ceased,  the  bands  struck  up  the 
march  in  Judas  Maccabseus. 

When  this  grand  composition  was  concluded,  the  common 
crier  descended  to  the  Lora  Mayor's  table,  and  again  demanding 
silence,  proclaimed  that  the  Lord  Mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons 
drank  health,  long  life,  and  a  prosperous  reign  to  his  Majesty  King 
George  the  Third,  and  his  royal  consort  Queen  Charlotte. 

On  this,  the  whole  company  stood  up  and  faced  the  platform, 
the  gentlemen  raising  their  glasses  enthusiastically.  The  national 
anthem  was  then  sung,  in  which  all  the  assemblage  united,  and 
at  its  close  the  cheering  was  universal. 

The  sight  at  this  moment  of  the  ladies  in  the  galleries  waving 
their  handkerchiefs,  and  the  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  the 
company  in  the  body  of  the  hall,  constituted  the  most  striking 
point  of  the  entertainment,  and  long  dwelt  in  the  recollection  of 
those  who  witnessed  it. 
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THE  DEATH-SHIP. 

IBOK  THE  DANISH  OF  B.  S.  IKGSMAirK. 

Br  Mas.  Bushbt. 

Ufoh  the  deck  £air  Ghmhild  stands 

And  gazes  on  the  billows  blue. 
She  sees  reflected  there,  beneath. 

The  moon  and  the  bright  stars  too. 

She  sees  the  moon  and  the  lovely  stars 
On  the  clear  calm  sea — the  while 

Her  steady  bark  glides  gently  on 
To  Britain's  distant  isle. 

'Twas  long  since  her  betrothed  love 
Had  sought,  alas !  that  foreign  strand. 

And  bitterly  had  Gunhild  wept. 
When  he  left  his  native  land. 

He  promised  tidings  oft  to  send. 
He  promised  soon  to  come  again; 

But  never  tidings  reach'd  her  ear — 
She  looked  for  him  in  vain ! 

Eair  Ounhiid  could  no  longer  bear 

Such  anxious,  sad  suspense — 
One  gloomy  night  from  her  parents'  home 

She  hath  fled,  and  hied  her  thence. 

Mounting  yon  vessel's  lofty  side, 

To  seek  her  love  she  swore — 
Whether  he  lay  in  ocean's  depths. 

Or  slept  on  a  foreign  shore. 

Three  days  had  she  been  toss'd  upon 

Wild  ocean's  heaving  wave. 
When  the  sea  became,  at  the  midnight  hour. 

As  still  as  the  solemn  grave. 

On  the  high  deck  the  maiden  stood, 

Qazing  upon  the  deep  so  blue ; 
She  saw  reflected  there,  beneath. 

The  moon  and  the  bright  stars  too. 

The  crew  were  wrapt  in  hush'd  repose. 

The  very  helmsman  slept, 
While  the  maiden,  clad  in  robes  of  white. 

Her  midnight  vigil  kept. 
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*Twa8  strange !  at  tbat  still  liour,  behold ! 

A  vessel  from  the  deep  ascends : 
It  flutters  like  a  shadow  there. 

Then  near  its  coarse  it  bends. 

No  sail  was  spread  to  catch  the  breeze ; 

Its  vutsts  lay  shattered  on  the  dctek ; 
And  it  did  not  steer  one  steady  course, 

But  drifted  like  a  inreck. 

Hush'd,  kush'd^as.all  on  bOUrd  tbat  birk. 
But  flittiiig  by — ^now  here,  now  there — 

Seeni'd  dim,  uncertain,  shadowy  forms, 
lliDOugh  the  misty  moonlight  air. 

And  mow  the  floating  wreck  draws  near, 
Tet  in  the  ship  'tis  tranquil  all ; 

That  maiden  stands  on  the  deck  alone. 
To  gaze  on  the  stars  so  smalL 

"Fair  Oui^d!"  faintly  sighs  a  voice; 

•*Thou  seek'st  thine  own  betrothed  love. 
But  his  home  is  not  on  the  strangers'  land, 

No,  nor  on  earth  above. 

"  'Tis  deep  beneath  the  dark,  cold  sea — 
Oh !  there  'tis  sad  to  bide — 

Yet  he  all  lonely  there  must  dwell. 
Far  from  his  destined  bride !" 

"  Bight  well,  right  widi  thy  voice  I  knew, 
Thou  wanderer  from  the  deep,  wide  sea; 
.  No  longer  lonesome  shalt  thou  dwell. 
Far,  far  away  fiom  me." 

"  No,  Gunhild,  no !  thou  art  so  young— 
So  fair — ^thou  must  not  come ! 

And  I  will  grieve  no  more  if  thou 
Art  gkd  in  thy  dear  home. 

"  The  faith  tbat  thou  to  me  didst  swear 
To  thee  i^n  I  freely  give ; 

I'm  rocking  on  the  billows'  lap^— 
Seek  happier  ties  and  live !" 

"  The  faith  I  vow'd  1  stiU  will  hM, 

I  swear  it  here  anew ; 
Oh!  say  if  in  thy  oold  abode 

There  u  not  room  for  two  ?" 

"BxMm  in  the -sea  might  many  "find. 
But  all  below  is  oheecless  gloem ; 

When  the  snn^s  n^  are  beami&g  bnglht, 
We  sleep  as  in  the  tomb. 
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"  Tis  only  at  the  midnight  hour. 

When  the  pale  moon  shines  out. 
That  we  fr»ni  ocean's  depths  mi^  rise, 

To  drift  on  the  wreck  about." 

"Let  the  sun  brightly  beam  above, 

-So  I  wiikm  tune  anas  repose ! 
Oh !  I  shall  slumber  softly  there, 

l««(ttiigeBfthlyv«€8! 

"  Then  hasten,  hasten,  reach  thy  hand. 

And  take  thy  bride  with  thee ! 
With  thee,  O  gUty  wiUshe  dweU, 

Deep^  fte^  beneath  the  seal 

"And  we  will  oft  at  midnight's  hour 

Upon  the  lonely  wreck  arise. 

And.  gaee  upon  the  pale,  soft  moon, 

.Ajid  the  stars  in  yonder  skies." 

Then  reached  the  dead  his  icy  hand : 

"Tair  Gunhild,  fear  not  thou ! 
The  dawn  of  rosy  mom  is  near. 

We  may  not  linger  now !" 

Upon  the  wreck  the  maiden  springs*- 

It  drifts  away  again ; 
The  crew  of  her  bark,  awaking,  see 

The  Deaih-^p  on  the  main ! 

The  startled  men  crowd  on  the  dedc. 

With  honor  on  each  brow ; 
They  pray  to  God  in  heav'n  above, 

Ajid  the  wreck  has  vanished  now ! 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF  LORN  LORIOT. 

6t   Dudley   Costello. 

chapter  xlui. 

RBCOONITlOir. 

Although  it  was  little  more  than  a  stone's  throw  from  Bow-street  it 
his  shop,  Mr.  Squirl  ostentatiously  called  a  cab,  and,  after  beggings  JLon 
to  enter  first,  drove  off  in  great  style,  while  Cramp  followed,  enimbiing 
on  foot  With  the  same  ceremony,  when  they  reached  his  nouse,  Mr 
Squirl  offered  his  arm  to  assist  his  quondam  apprentice ;  who  was  quite 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  meaning  of  all  this  civility. 

But  mere  civility  was  not  enough  for  Mr.  Squirl,  who,  the  moment  he 
reached  his  private  room,  seized  Lorn  by  both  hands,  and  shook  them  as 
if  he  meant  to  wrench  his  arms  out  of  their  sockets.  He  then  took  out 
his  pocket-handkerchief,  rolled  it  up  into  a  ball,  and  dabbed  his  eyes 
with  great  vehemence,  till  he  became  as  red  in  the  face  as  pickled 
cabbage. 

^*  Pardon  this  here  demonstration,"  he  said,  when  he  had  pummelled 
himself  sufiiciently ;  '*  but  I  was  bustin*.  Pent-up  feelings  is  'ard  to 
bear  I  Only  them  can  know  what  they  is  as  has  been  a  suppressing  of 
'em  for  months.  And  how  are  you,  my  dear  boy,  and  how  have  yoa 
been,  and  what  would  you  like  to  take  ?  Excuse  my  shaking  hands 
again — this  here  is  such  a  joyful  occasion  I  Oh,"  continued  Mr.  Squirl, 
pointing  to  the  portrait  of  his  deceased  wife,  which  hung  over  the  fire*  < 
place,  *'  if  she  could  only  have  been  alive  at  this  niinnit !" 

Lorn  was  touched  at  last.  He  had  been  more  astonished  than  moved  | 
by  the  pawnbroker's  newly  awakened  affection,  but  this  allusion  went  to^ 
his  heart,  and  silently  pressing  Mr.  Squirl's  hand,  he  turned  away  toi 
conceal  his  emotion. 

Mr.  Squirl  saw  his  advantage,  and  pursued  it 

"  Yes!"  he  exclaimed,  "  her  'appiness  would  have  been  pretty  nigh  the 
equal  of  mine,  for  she  nussed  you  during  the  fondling  period  of  infancy, 
and  that's  where  it  lays  'old ;  but  she  never  seen  you  grow  into  man'ood: 
as  is  my  'appy  lot,  like  a  young  tree  a  shootin'  in  Saint  James's  Park. 
If  she  had,  she'd  have  loved  you  p'r'aps  as  much  as  I  do !  You  are  a 
fine  young  feller.  Lorn,  and  proud  am  I  at  having  had  the  honner  ot 
bringing  of  you  up  1  I  always  know'd,  and,  indeed,  said  so  to  everybody^ 
that  you'd  l>e  a  credit  to  them  as  you  belonged  to." 

Lorn  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  these  had  always  been  Mr. 
Squirl's  sentiments,  he  must  have  done  himself  great  violence  never  to- 
have  expressed  them  before ;  and  be  could  not  cease  from  wondering  why 
they  were  so  forcibly  uttered  now.  A  ray  of  light,  however,  began  to 
dawn  upon  him,  as  Uie  pawnbroker  went  on. 
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"  Bat  there's  oobody,  my  dear  boy,  which  they  haven't  got  Bomethink 
to  rile  'em.  There's  a  drop  of  bitten  in  every  man's  cup,  let  him  drink 
what  he  pleases ;  and  tho'  bitters — say  with  gin — is  pleasant  tipple  at 
times,  'tain't  always  as  one  is  wishful  to  min^e.  I  said  just  now,  Lorn, 
'them  as  yon  beloDged  to,'  which  it  was  mwfully  I  meant  to  express 
myself,  for  me  and  Mrs.  Hess,  as  I  b'lieve  you  are  prepared  to  learn, 
wam't  your  leg^timit  parints." 

'^  Do  you  know  who  they  are,  sir  ?"  eagerly  interrupted  Lorn.  **  Have 
I  a  real  claim  upon  anybody  ?" 

"  For  the  matter  of  claims,  Lorn,"  replied  Mr.  Squirl,  **  if  feelin's 
goes  for  anythink,  you  have  only  to  say  the  word  to  him  as  have  idleised 
joa  from  a  babby — meaning  me,"  he  added,  observing  the  doubtful  ex- 
presaon  of  Lorn  s  countenance.  **  Fm  ready  to  make  you  my  hare  to- 
morrow !  Only  it  can't  be !  The  little  I  have  will  go  to  charitable 
insdtootions,  hospittles,  and  such-like.  I  shan't  never  be  allowed  the 
melancoUy  satisfaction  of  naming  of  you  in  my  last  will  and  testa- 
ment" 

^  Why  not,  sir  ?"  said  Lorn,  smiling,  in  spite  of  his  anxiety  to  dis- 
ooTer  Mr.  Sqmrl's  meaning4  *^  to  do  that  is  in  every  one's  power." 

^'It  ain't  in  mine.  Lorn,"  returned  the  pawnbroker.  <' Others  has 
dieir  rights,  and  bars  my  purposes.  But  you'll  never  forget  the  man, 
irill  you,  as  would  have  done  it  if  he  could?" 

*<  I  shall  never  forget,"  said,  Lorn,  <*  that  it  is  to  your  kindness  to  me 
to-day  I  owe  my  release  from  prison.  If  there  has  ever  been  anything 
else  between  us,  Mr.  Squirl,  I  will  forget  that  too !" 

^<  You've  taken  a  weight  off  my  sperrits,  Lorn,"  said  the  pawnbroker, 
*'for  which  Vm  thankful.  And  now  you've  illuded  to  the  past,  I  don't 
mind  mentioning  of  this  circumstance,  which  it''s  dellicacy  has  prewented 
my  touching  on  before  :  a  cross  word,  I'm  not  above  owning  to  it,  may 
onee  or  twice  have  fell  from  my  lips,  when  in  a  hirritable  state  of  mind, 
bat  such  was  distilled  into  it,  aggrawated,  I  ma;^  say,  by  them  as  was 
joor  hennemies,  and  no  friends  of  youm  nor  mine.  That  serpent  in 
•beep's  clothing  was  Cramp         " 

*^  You're  wanted  in  the  shop,"  said  the  sepulchral  voice  of  the  indi- 
ndnal  just  named,  unceremoniously  throwing  open  the  door,  which  had 
only  been  lef^  ajar. 

"What  is  itr"  asked  Mr.  Squirl,  caught  somewhat  awkwardly  in  the 


''A  picter,"  growled  Cramp,  who  had  heard  the  flattering  com- 
parison. 

"A  poorhartist,  I  s'pose,"  observed  Mr.  Squirl.  '<  Let  him  wait.  I'm 
busy  at  present" 

He  slammed  the  door  in  Cramp's  face  as  he  spoke,  and  turned  again 
to  Lorn,  but  thinking  it  likely  his  assistant  might  linger  outside  to 
listen,  did  not  continue  his  disparaging  remarks,  and  abo  spoke  in  a 
lower  key. 

"Let  us  set  here,"  he  said,  taking  Lorn  to  the  other  side  of  the  room. 
**  IVe  a  dooty  to  perform.     I  must  unbuzzom !" 

As  Mr.  Squirl  laid  his  hand  on  his  waistcoat.  Lorn  fancied  he  was 
about  to  unbutton  it ;  but  the  pawnbroker's  language  was  figurative. 

**  I  have  somethink,"  he  observed,  ''  to  reweal     You  asked  me  a  little 
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yM^.tsgCf  if  I  knew  iv4io  was  yoxxf  pennts.  I  don't  mean  te-  saj  a»  X do. 
Old  I  don't  raee»  to  any  as  I  do  not> — kit  I'm  9kAe  to  make  a  toleittUo 
goes§.  Hew  slioiild  yon  like,  Lorn,  to  liaTe  a  rieh  gentlenan  aoil  T 
raryoor  futlier  and  mother  ?" 

Lorn  trembled  at  hearing'  these   words,   but  only-  answered 
sparkUng^  eyes.     Yet  a  voice  within  him  spoke,  and  said:  *'  She 
not  then  despise  me !" 

''I  see,"  said  Mr.  Sqnirl,  ^<  job  would  noi  hare  no  vety  mat  oljc 
tion.  That's  only  natteral.  We  all  on  ns  likes  to  be  somebody ;  and  iimt 
rent  are  somebo^  is  ray  full  belief  and  persuasion.  There's  mysteridSy 
Lorn,  in  e^ery  na^Ssssiett,  and  pawnbrokers  has  their  share<  Long  before 
yov  can  remember  anythink,  for  reasons  I'm  not  at  liberty  to  meBdon^ 
yon  was  placed  under  the  charj^  of  me  and  Mrs.  Hess ;  and,  not  to  go 
OTsr  more  ground  than  we've  need  to,  the  parties  whwh  made  the  deposit 
hae  now  come  forrard  to  redeem  it.  Their  hobligationB  to  me^  thay 
ssfys,  is  more  than  they  can  find  words  for;  in  faet,  tfaev  worships  my 
very  idear  for  all  my  goodness,  as  they  pleases  to  call  it,  which,  in  coone^ 
r  makes  no  acoount  on.  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by  is  my  maxim, 
and  that  I've  stuck  to  through  Kfe.  Moneys  wouldn't  pay  me  to  do  ii»- 
tinng  I  hadn't  a  mind  too,  and  money  wouldn't  pay  me  for  what  I  have 
dewe." 

Hoping  that  his  hearer  took  the  same  view  of  the  questiott  as  himsell^ 
Mr.  Squirl  paused  in  his  self-landation,  while  Lorn  listened  witk  breath- 
less attention.     As  he  <Sd  not  answer,  the  pawnbroker  resamed : 

^*  The  parties  I'm  talking  of  come  to  me  while  you  was  in  the  lock-npiy 
but  being  hanxious  not  to  'arrow  nobody's  feelings,  I  said  nothink  about 
the  little  'obble  you'd  got  into,  and  put  'em  off  for  a  few  days  by  teUnig* 
of  'em  that  you  was  gone  into  the  country ;  so  please  to  remember,  i£ 
any  questions  is  asked,  that  was  the  reason  they  didn't  find  yon  here. 
GRier^s  no  occasion  to  cry  stinking  fish,  you  know.  Now  these  paxtM 
wislies  for  a  early  meeting,  and  as  soon  as  you  can  make  it  conwenieBt, 
that's  to  say  tidied  yourself  up  a  bit — not  that  yon  wasits  much  doing  to 
— we'll  step  round  to  where  the  parties  is  now  expecting  of  usi  I'll 
just  settle  the  little  matter  Cramp  spoke  o^  and  be  ready  by  the  time 
you  are." 

Having  thus  smoothed  down  all  possible  difficulties,  and  told  ob  miielL 
truth  as  he  thought  necessary,  Mr.  Squiri  left  Lorn  to  his  own  reflections. 
They  were  of  a  strange  and  conflicting  nature.  He  was  no  longer  the^ 
outcast  he  had  always  believed  himself,— 4iis  good  name,  if  noi  perfectly 
re-established,  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  so, — and  that  tie  for  which  hn 
heart  had  so  yearned,  connected  him  with  those  whom  it  would  be  his 
pride  as  well  as  his  duty  to  love.  But  how  should  he  meet*  the  rich  gen- 
tleman and  lady  whom  Mr.  Squirl  hinted  were  his  parents  P  how  addbress 
— how  interest  them  in  the  events  of  a  life  obscure  as  his  had  been? 

hat  would  they  think  of  him,  his  breeding,  his  want  of  edueatioBy 
iihe  countless  deficiencies  of  which  he  felt  himself  conscious?  Whei« 
eveiyihing  is  unknown  there  is  always  room  for  fear,  and  the  fear  that 
they  might  not  think  him  worthy  of  their  love  took  strong  possesnon  of 
Lom's  nnnd,  almost  quenchinff'  the  hopes  he  had  begun  to  dierish.  Lorn 
was  no  cowtfd,  but  he  dreaded  the  approaching  interview  quite  as  mnefa 
as  he  desired  i^  and  if  he  had  been  &ee  to  choose,  would  probably  have 
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skink  firMQ.it  akogoAer.  The  choiee»  however,  was  oot  hU ;  FtAtf  in 
in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Squirl,  shouted  to  him,  iik  fineadLy  toties^  to  OQim 
down  Btein»}«ad  wiik  a  beating  heavt  he  obeyed  the  suiMMone.. 

Thanks  to  the  professional  skill  of  Mdnveni  Conpendifiiz,  Xjora's 
dodsswa^TeryraBhtQiMLbly  niade;  and  naturty  besidea  eeod  look%  had 
gwea hiflft  easf  rammetSy  so  that aone- hot  the  moet  faatkhooaooidd  find  . 
fidllwidii  hia  appeasBiice ;  and  a|^arance,  thoag^  pooh-fMoK'd  bj  the 
mae,  goes  for  something  with  most  people^  evoa  wkhfiadhers  andmodiefa 
-HIS  we  oee  ea  the  stage — when  thejr  reeinrer  their  loagr lost  chiUren.  It 
eeriaialj  had  ka^ffeet  on  Mc.  Squirl,  who»  gxeaJiify  to  Lomfs  coofiisiaDi 
wsi  hmi  in  ^asfmmiooB  of  admiration.. 

Qn  thfr  waj  to  the  Devonshire  Hotel,  the  pavmbrcAar  made  a  fiitlhar 
oommunication. 

"  The  partiea  '^ — he  eoidd  not  get  oat  of  the  groove  he  had  been  mnaing 
ia aU  his  Hfe— *'  thoparties^  he  Mieved,  wa»  foreign;  leasftways,  diet  nuda 
paify,  for  the  lady  spoke  English  nearl/  as  well  as  himsej£  He  (Mf. 
SijQnl)  went  bj  what  he  heard,  and  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge^  thouig^ 
he  eoiiened  he  didn't  mdwsta&d  the  language^  their  talk  was  in  Freadb 
— 4fc  sounded  like  it— K^ueerish^  you  know — qmte  another  kud  of  thing, 
fieai  our  talk^  not  so  hujoaan — more^  saving  Lom's  presence^  like  monkeye' 
gibberish  than,  r^'lar  conwenation ;  and  what  was  printed  on  that  thm 
end  bore  him  ont;  he  could  make  nothing  of  it;  was  Lorn  able  to 
readitr 

With  this  Mr.  Squirl  gave  Lorn  a  card  whkk  had  been  left  with  him 
teprasent  when  he  called  at  the  Devonshire  Hot^  At  dw  sight  of  it» 
Ism  renembered  the  name  wfaieh  had  already  proved  his  own  stumUing^ 
Ufidi^  and  ha  became  as  pale  as  ashes. 

^  Good  Heavens  r  he  cried,  stopping  ^ort,  "  is  he  the  p^Mom  who 
ciHb  me  his  eon  ?  No,  Mr.  Squtrl,  if  he  were  a  thonsand  times  my  father 
I  would  not  go  a  step  farther  towards  him.  This  is  thn  man  who  made 
amhis  uneonsffleus  aasooiate  in  forgery — the  man  who  lured  me  from  yen 
—the  man  to  whom  aU  the  misery  I  have  undergone  is  owing;'' 

"What  aie  yen  saying  on,  Lorn  ?"  asked  Mr.  Squirl.  « I  don't  under^ 
stand  you  " 

**  I  say/^  replied  Lorn,  in  great  agitation,  <<  that  the  name:  on  that  card 
is  the  same  as  the  one  he  efoes  by,  though  at  first  he  called  himself  Mr. 

Between  a  pawnbroker  and  an  Old  Bailey  jnractitionev  there  i%  in  many 
respects,  but  little  difference.  Each  deals  so  constantly  widi  coneeabasntey 
that  his  naike  aenteness  b  preteniatuvally  sharpened,  and  the  sli|^)test 
due  to  a  disoeveiy  suffices. 

'^Geee  by !"  repeated  Mr.  Squirl.  ''  That's  just  wheie  it  is.  Your 
Count  goes  by  that  name,  or  any  other  he  chooses  to  take  whenever  hn 
wnalB  0B&  Why,  he  give  himsdf  yours  onee^  when  he  pledged  the 
diamond  ring  he  took  and  swindled  me  ont  on  afterwards,,'  and  that's  the 
Kason  you  was  called  Loriot,  me  and  Mrs.  Hess  agreemg  yon  should 
havn  the  first  name  we  dropped  on  when  we  opened  the  daybook..  No^  my 
dear  boy,  you  may  make  yourself  easy  on  that  seore.  He  ain't  yonr 
filmier,  aii4  iske  n^  word  for  it,  he  has  no  more  right  to  call  hiinself 
what  he  does  than  I  have.  Don't  you  see,  it  was  while  yon  waa  in  the 
lock-np  the  inquiry  was  made,  and  1  think  you  may  believe  me  when  I 
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tell  you  that  I  know  one  man  from  another,  'specially  when  my  pocket 
has  been  taught  to  feel  the  di£Perenoe." 

<<  Describe  what  the  owner  of  the  card  was  like,"  said  Lorn,  only  half 
assured  by  the  pawnbroker's  declaration. 

<<  He  stood  to  be  looked  at,"  answered  Mr.  Squirl,  ^'  quite  grand,  as  if 
he  was  having  his  picter  taken.  Slight  made,  clear  my  eyes,  high,  thin 
nose,  mouth  uncommon  'aughty,  not  much  'air^  no  wliisker,  and  standing 
five  feet  eight,  as  near  as  may  be." 

Lorn  admitted  that  this  portrait  was  quite  unlike  *<  The  Count,**  but 
could  not  help  wondering  at  the  coincidence  of  the  names,  which  Mr. 
Squirl  was  equally  at  a  loss  to  explun.  *'  But,  depend  upon  it,"  said  the 
pawnbroker,  *^  we  shall  get  on  the  right  side  of  this  pbenommion  afore 
we've  done.     And  now,  I  think,  we'd  better  be  moving  on." 

On  reaching  the  hotel,  Mr.  Squirl  found  that  Monsieur  and  Madame 
de  la  Roquetaillade  were  at  home,  and,  sending  in  his  name,  was  at  once 
admitted ;  Lorn,  at  his  suggestion,  remaining  below.  But  he  had  not 
long  to  wait,  for  presently  the  pawnbroker  returned  and  desired  Lorn  to 
follow  him.  Not  without  trepidation  he  did  so,  and  after  threading 
several  passages,  Mr.  Squirl  stopped  where  a  portly  man  of  solemn  aspect 
was  standing,  who,  seeing  Lorn  and  his  companion  approach,  bowed  very 
profoundly,  and  conducting  them  through  an  ante-room,  knocked  at  an 
opposite  door,  and  silently  ushered  Lorn  in,  the  pawnbroker  and  himself 
remaining  outside. 

The  apartment  into  which  Lorn  was  shown  was  large  and  lofty,  and 
splendidly  furnished— it  was,  indeed,  the  finest  place  he  had  ever  seen— 
but  of  the  various  objects  which  surrounded  him  he  had  only  a  confused 
notion,  his  emotion  rendering  all  things  dim.  Monsieur  de  la  Roque- 
taillade was  leaning  against  the  chimney-piece,  with  his  face  towards 
Lorn,  and  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  him ;  the  Countess  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  one  hand  resting  on  a  table,  the  other  clutching  the 
back  of  a  chair,  as  if  it  were  necessary  for  her  support,  and  gazing 
anxiously  in  the  same  direction  as  her  husband.  For  a  few  moments  no 
one  spoke.     Madame  de  la  Roquetaillade  was  the  first  to  find  her  voice. 

"  Are  you  Lorn  ?"  she  faintly  said. 

As  indistinctly,  but  to  her  ears  quite  dearly,  he  replied  in  the 
affirmative. 

Again  she  looked  earnestly  in  his  face. 

'^  I  cannot  doubt  it!"  she  cried;  "a  mother's  heart  speaks  for  you. 
My  son — my  son  !** 

With  these  words  she  rushed  forward,  and  threw  her  arms  round  Lom's 
neck,  clasped  him  passionately  to  her  breast,  and  sobbed  convulsively. 

<'  Agnes !"  sdd  Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade,  unchanged  in  feature 
and  motionless. 

There  was  no  tenderness  in  his  tone,  but  at  the  sound  of  his  voice  she 
rwsed  her  head,  and  half-turning,  said, 

"  C'est  notre  fils  I" 

^*  II  me  paratt  qu'il  te  ressemble  un  pen,"  observed  her  husband,  care- 
lessly.    "  Qu'il  a^roche  I" 

Madame  de  la  Roquetaillade  took  Lorn  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  up 
to  the  fireplace. 

'<  This  is  your  father !"  she  said. 
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Lorn  raised  his  streaming  eyes,  but  meettng  no  paternal  recogiiitiony 
he  cast  them  down  again  directly. 

"  Parles-tu  Fran^ais  ?^  asked  Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade. 

Fmding  that  Lorn  remained  silent,  he  added,  addressing  his  wife : 
^  On  ne  Ta  pas  trop  bien  soign^.  II  fkat  qu'il  Fapprenne.  Pourtant,  il 
est  assez  beau  gar9on!  Tout-IUl'beure  nous  ferons  connaissance.  A 
pr&ent  je  vous  laisse  ensemble.  R^gle  tes  comptes  avec  cet  homme-Ut, 
et  dis-lui  de  ne  jamais  revenir." 

So  saying,  he  left  the  room. 

It  was  not  altogether  coldness  of  nature  that  made  Monsieur  de  la 
Roquetaillade  give  Lorn  this  chilling  reception.  Pride  was  at  work 
within  him,  and  the  knowledge  of  having  greatly  wronged  his  newly- 
discovered  son.  Perhaps,  too,  there  were  floating  doubts  in  his  mind,  of 
which  he  could  not  immediately  get  the  better. 

Under  other  circumstances,  Madame  de  la  Roquetaillade  would  have 
been  deeply  shocked  at  her  husband's  stoicism,  but  at  that  moment  her 
heart  was  too  full  of  joy  at  regaining  her  long-lost  treasure  to  think  of 
anything  but  Lorn.  Again  and  again  she  strained  him  in  her  embrace, 
wept  over  him,  and  asked  him  a  thousand  idle  questions,  delighting  in 
his  ineenions  answers,  and — what  so  easily  satisfied  as  a  mother's  desire? 
— ^finding  him  all  she  wished.  Simply,  but  with  feeling,  he  told,  at 
mtervalsy  the  story  of  his  life,  in  whi<»i,  though  she  had  so  little  part  in 
it,  he  unconsciously  made  Esther  the  chief  actor.  Much  of  it  was  unin- 
telligible to  Madame  de  la  Roquetaillade,  but  she  forbore,  for  the  present, 
to  ask  for  explanations,  content  to  study  his  handsome  features  and  hear 
him  speak.  She  learned,  however — for  it  was  impossible  he  could  conceal 
it — that  Lorn  had  narrowly  escaped  a  great  misfortune ;  but  in  relating 
bow  it  occurred  he  begged  so  earnestly  that  no  censure  might  be  visited 
on  Mr.  Squirl  for  not  having  made  it  known,  that  Madame  de  la  Roque- 
taillade agreed  not  to  notice  the  artifice  he  had  practised.  When  the 
pawnbroker,  therefore,  was  called  in,  she  gave  him  not  only  a  much 
larger  gratuity  than  she  had  promised,  but  loaded  him  with  her  warmest 
^umks,  and  if  asseverations  stand  for  anything,  a  more  grateful  indi- 
vidual than  Mr.  Squirl  was  not  to  be  found  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 
A    VBZBMI>    IN    MEBD. 

The  river,  as  we  have  said,  was  between  Esther  and  the  place  she  fled 
from,  but  whither  was  she  to  direct  her  steps  ?  The  Petersham  meadows 
were  very  lovely,  the  hanging  woods  of  Richmond  most  inviting,  but 
their  chsirms  were  for  pleasure-seekers,  not  for  one  who,  however  vague 
her  purpose,  had  a  new  life  before  her  which  must  begin  immediately* 
Tuning,  then,  from  the  shining  stream,  she  hastened  on,  and  crossing 
the  fields,  found  herself  in  the  lower  road  beneath  Richmond-hill. 

Though  the  precise  locality  was  new  to  her,  she  knew,  from  having 
been  at  Kichmond  before,  in  which  direction  London  lay.  The  road  soon 
became  a  street,  and,  entering  a  stationer's  shop,  she  inquired  the  means 
of  getting  to  town  as  quickly  as  possible  ?  The  shopkeeper,  a  civil  man, 
but  piosy  withal,  informed  her  that  there  were  both  Busses  and  the  Train. 
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'<  If  shfT  was  going  to  the  West^end  the  Bu9  perhaps  was  the  most  coare- 
nient  and  quite  as  quick  as  the  rail  beeanae  it  waa  some  distaaoe  yoa 
know  from  th»  Wai6rU)0*  statioD  and  for  hia  part  h*  genecally  went  b j  it 
as  it  paased  hia  door  and  a«k  hiaa  dova  juat  where  he»  wanted  except  wfaea 
he  waa  going  to  the  Borough  or  aay wheies  oa  the  Surrey  aide  and  theo 
you  know  it  stood  to  reason*  thai  it  waa  more  direot  to  go  by  the  rati 
wiiieb  if  you  took  a  aoeoad-elaas  tiekei  and  so  many  respectabla  people 
did  so  now  that  even  a  lady  going  by  herself  need  not  nand  was  quite  aa 
cheap  as  the  Bus  indeed  it  might  be  a  little  chei^ier  it  aU  depended  upon 
where  you  waa  going  to         " 

This  inteUigence  having  beea  coaveyed  wtthout  drawing  breathy  the 
stationer  paused^  not  for  lade  either  of  wind  or  matter^  for  he  could  have 
dribbled  oa  ia  the  same  way  aU  day,  hut  because  Esl^er  stopped  him  with 
another  question : 

<<  Was  the  railway  station  far  off?" 

"  Not  tea  miDutes'  walk  and  almost  as  straight  as  a  narrow  you  had 
but  to  turn  to  your  rightat  the  6rst  corner  yoa  came  to  by  the  butcher's 
shop  next  door  but  0Be>  to  the  pastryeook's  not  the  maid  of  honour  shop 
that  was  oa  the  left  hand  but  the  one  on  the  (^posite  side  and  ke^ 
straight  oa  past  the  Greyhound  into  the  Loadon-road  and  when  yoa 
got  to  the  end  you.  hear  away  to  the  left  which  was  the  station  itself 
and  then  a  railway  porter  or  aaybe^y  would  direct  you." 

Having  thanked  the  stationer  for  his  civility,  Esther  followed  his  in- 
struetionS)  and  arrived  just  before  the  train  came  up  from  Twickenham. 
Had  she  consulted  her  purse  she  would  have  made  a  point  of  taking 
a  second-dass  ticket^  but  in  her  eagerness  to  get  to  London  she  asked 
for  one  at  the  neanest  pigeon-hde,  and  showing  it  on  the  platform^  waa 
consigned  to  a  ficst-daas  carriage,  in  which  there  was  only  another  per- 
son, aa  elderly  weU-*dressed  woman,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  small 
padcages.  It  was  a  relief  to  Esther  to  find  she  had  no  other  companioa, 
and  dropping  into  the  first  seat  that  oSared,  the  train  moved  on. 

She  now  began  seriously  to  meditate  on  the  course  she  must  pursue, 
for  her  agitation  had  hitherto  prevented  her  from  forming  any  definite 
l^n.  The  only  persoa  with  whom  she  was  acquainted  in  London  was 
jDr.  Snowballe.  He  was  a  very  good-natured  man,  and  she  felt  sure  he 
would  assist  her  with  his  advice ;  but  then  the  thought  crossed  her,  Waa 
he  not  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  Drakeford,  who,  knowing 
Esther's  forlorn  condition,  would  probably  go  at  once  to  Finsbury-circaa 
to  look  for  her?  But  if  not  there,  where  else  could  she  take  refuge  ? 
She  had  truly  said,  afber  reading  Lom's  letter,  that  she  was  akme  in  the 
world,  and  now  the  fact  of  her  londiness  was  brought  home  to  her  more 
viridly  than  ever.  She  leased  bade  in  the  carriage  and  closed  her  eyea, 
baty^  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts,  tears  forced  their  way  and  slowly  trickled 
down  her  cheeks.  She  waa  raised  fxon  h«r  sad  reverie  by  a  gentle 
prooBUfo  of  her  hand,  and  looking  up  saw  a  face  before  her  that  wore  a 
very  compassioDate  expreasioB. 

^  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  a  kind  voice;  ^'are 
youiU?" 

"  No,  I  th^Jr  vou,  ma'am,"  replied  Esther.  "  I  am  quite  well^bot 
— hut— 

**  Yo  distress  of  mind,  then  p"  said  the  questioner,  her 
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tmvelKng  oempimicm ;  ^  pray  do  not  crj  if  yoa  eaa  help  it ;  so  jcnmgy 
80  pretty,  it  makes  my  heart  ache.  I  wish  I  could  do  anything  *  far 
yon!" 

^  Yott  are  ywy  goed^  na^am/'  ratnmed  Eakher,  ^  but  nobody  caa 
help  lae;  dnt  is  to  say,  there  is  nobody  I  can  ask  to  do  so." 

*^  Why  not  ?  I  am  sure  you  don't  look  a»  if  yoa  had  been  doinr 
aaydung  wrong,  and  that  is  .the  only  reason  I  know  of  whick  skoald 
make  p^ple  afraid  of  asking." 

'^Oh  noy  maVun,"  said  Bather,  weeping  afreak;  ^it  is  not  I  who 
have  acted  wrongly,  yet  still  I  must  pay  the  penalty." 

«"  That  is  a  very  haid  ease,"  r^ned  the  other.  <^I  wish  I  knew 
joor  story.     WoiJa  yon  mind  telKi^  me  a  litUe  of  it  ?" 

There  was  so  nmok  benerolenoe  in  the  speaker^s  manner  that  it  was  a 
oomlort  to  Esther  only  to  hear  her.  She  looked  wistfully  in  her  face 
for  a  few  moments,  and  reading  there  nothing  bat  kindness,  she  an« 
nrered,  timidly : 

*^  I  hope  yon  will  noi  blame  me,  but— I  have  run  away." 

*<  Indeed  r  said  Esther's  interrogator,  rather,  gravely.  <'  Ran  away ! 
From  school  ?" 

*'  No,  ma'am  ;  I  have  left  school  a  long  time.  If  I  had  been  a  child, 
this  would  not  have  happened.  I  have  been  basely  treated  :  a  wicked 
woman  is  the  cause  of  all  my  misfortunes.  She  would  have  sold  me 
^to  my  ruin,  if  I  had  not  made  my  escape  from  her." 

'*  Poor  thing — poor  thing !  And  where  are  you  going  to  ?  What 
fiiends  have  you  ?    No  mower,  no  aunt,  no  sister,  maybe !" 

'*  No  one  in  the  world,  ma'am.  There  is  nodung  left  for  me  bat  to 
lis  down  and  die  !** 

**  No^  no,  no !  Not  so  bad  as  that,  my  dear !  Come,  come,  oon>. 
pose  yourself,  and  tell  me  a  little  more.  I  belieye  you  are  innocent 
and  true." 

Thus  encoiiraged,  Esther  dried  her  tears,  and  entered  into  some  pacw. 
ticuhrs.  She  would  not,  for  the  present,  mention  names,  but  she  stated, 
plainly,  all  the  circumstances  of  her  position,  and  the  truth  of  what  she 
said  was  so  evident  that  her  listener  did  not  for  an  instant  doubt  her,  and 
when  she  had  fini^ed  her  story,  spoke  as  follows : 

'*  I  am  not  a  lady,  my  dear,  nor  exactly  my  own  mistress,  though  I  do 
pKtty  much  as  I  like  in  the  station  of  life  to  whi<^  it  has  pleased  God 
to  call  me.  But  I  am  well  known,  and  I  may  say  it  without  boaMing, 
net  only  known  but  trusted.  The  fact  is,  my  dear,  I  am  the  housekeeper 
of  a  mge  and  very  old-established  London  hotel,  the  proprietor  of  wkoch 
tf  a  distant  relation  of  mine,  and  his  house  has  been  my  home  for  more 
than  twenty  years  ever  since  I  was  a  widow.  I  have  my  own  rooms, 
all  to  myself,  and  yon  shall  come  and  stay  with  me — if  you  will — till  we 
can  look  about  us,  and  see  what  can  be  done  for  you ;  for  with  your  nice 

af  of  speaking  and  pretty  behaviour,  I  am  sure  you  must  be  cieiner  and 
1  ednoated,  and  any  lady  woold  be  glad  of  your  society.  Not  a  season 
goes  by  that  some  one  or  other  of  the  great  ladies  that  stay  at  our  house 
ooes  not  say  to  me,  *  I  wish,  Mrs.  Br<x»ks,  you  could  recommend  me  to 
a  nice  welUbehaTed  young  person  of  good  education,  to  read,  and  play, 
>ih1  be  a  companion  in  the  country  or  traveling,'  and  so  forth. 
Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  thing,  my  dear,  to  know  a  lady  like  that,  who 
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would  treat  jou  as  an  equal  and  a  friend,  and  make  your  life  a  happy 
one  ?" 

Esther's  eyes  brightened  at  the  agreeable  picture,  and  a  pleasure  she 
had  neyer  known  gladdened  her  heart  at  meeting  with  such  unexpected 
kindness.  Again  and  again  she  sincerely  .thanked  Mrs.  Brooks,  and  at 
once  accepted  her  generous  offer. 

The  Devonshire  Hotel  was  not  a  single,  building  originally  designed 
for  its  present  purpose,  but  consisted  of  several  private  houses,  having 
internal  communication,  and  four  or  five  separate  entrances.  The  rooms 
were  numerous,  and  many  of  them  situated  very  widely  apart,  so  that 
people  might  inhabit  the  hotel  for  almost  any  length  of  time  without 
ever  coming  into  contact  with  each  other.  Mrs.  Brooks  had  a  small 
suite  on  the  g^und-floor,  quite  at  the  back,  and  approached  by  a  lon^ 
passage,  which  no  one  used  who  did  not  go  there  on  business.  Its  iso- 
lation was  complete,  and  no  quieter  home  in  all  London  could  have  been 
found  for  one  who  wanted  to  live  retired.  It  was,  therefore,  exactly  the 
place  for  Esther,  to  whom  concealment  for  a  time  was  most  necessary. 
For  the  rest,  the  apartments  were  all  she  could  desire,  and  she  had  no 
wish  to  leave  their  precincts. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 
THB  8EABCH  AVTEE  ESTHER. 

Mrs.  D&akbfobd  was  not  one  of  that  class  of  persons  who,  in  the 
days  of  the  English  Commonwealth,  were  called  "  waiters  upon  Provi- 
dence." If  the  thing  she  expected  did  not  come  to  pass  within  a  givcQ 
period,  she  immediately  bestirred  herself  to  obtain  it.  So,  when  it  be- 
came perfectly  clear  to  her  that  Esther  had  run  away»-a  conclusion  she 
very  soon  arrived  at — she  lost  no  time  in  vain  hopes  for  her  return 
or  idle  regrets  at  her  departure,  but  resolved  at  once  to  go  in  search  of 
her. 

It  was  easily  ascertained  that  Esther  had  crossed  the  river  on  leaving 
Violet  Bank,  and  the  ferryman  who  gave  this  information  said  that  the 
lady,  on  reaching  the  opposite  side,  ^  went  down  stream,"  by  which  pro- 
fessional remark  he  conveyed  the  fact  of  her  having  turned  towards 
Richmond.  London,  then,  of  course,  was  her  destination.  Where  else, 
indeed,  said  Mrs.  Drakeford,  could  anybody  think  of  going  ? — and, 
being  in  London,  she  arrived  at  Esther's  own  conclusion  that  she  must 
be  sought  for  at  the  Doctor's. 

**  He  is  soft  enough,"  soliloquised  this  model  woman,  "  to  take  her 
part ;  but  the  deuce  is  in  it  if  I  can't  come  over  him  too !" 

The  moment,  therefore,  that  she  had  despatched  her  breakfast,  which 
she  did  with  her  usual  good  appetite,  Mrs.  Drakeford  arrayed  herself  in 
her  best  and  started  in  hot  haste  for  Finsbury-circus,  in  a  carriage  which 
Sir  William  had  left  at  her  disposal. 

*'  Where  is  she?"  were  her  first  words,  as  she  burst  into  the  apartment 
sacred  to  Hahnemann,  which  was  also  the  Doctor's  dining-room. 

The  Doctor,  who  was  at  luncheon,  and  so  earnestly  engaged  on  his 
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chop  that  he  had  not  heard  her  arrival,  dropped  his  knife  and  fork  and 
jumped  up^  astonished  at  her  sudden  appearance,  but  his  mouth  was  full, 
and  for  the  moment  he  could  not  speak. 

"  She  \**  at  last  he  sputtered,  while  Mrs.  Drakeford's  quick  eyes  tra- 
velled in  all  directions.     '^  Who  do  you  mean  ?" 

<*  As  if  you  didn't  know,  you  Black  !"  was  the  elegant  lady's  rejoinder. 
"Come,  answer  me  directiy !  Mind,  I  won't  stand  any  gammon! 
Where's  Esty  ?" 

"  Upon  my  life  and  soul,"  he  replied,  '*  I  Jiave  no  idea !  I  thought  she 
was  down  at  Twitnam  with  you.  I  sent  her  a  letter  there,  yesterday, 
enclosed  in  one  to  yourself." 

"  Bother  the  letter !"  said  Mrs.  Drakeford ;  "  she  got  that,  and  cut  it 
directly  afterwards.      It's  no  use   your  telling  lies.     I'm  sure  she's 

^^  Without  my  knowledge,  then!"  returned  the  Doctor;  and  perceiv- 
mg  that  Mrs.  Drakeford  was  still  incredulous,  he  added :  ^'  You  may 
search  the  house,  if  you  like !  I  give  you  my  sacred  word  of  honour,  she 
hasn't  been  near  it." 

"  Where  the  deuce,  then,  can  she  be  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Drakeford, 
flin^og  her  ponderous  person  into  a  chair,  which  cracked  beneath  its 
weight.  Then  fixing  her  large  eyes  on  the  Doctor — "  You're  sure, 
now?"  she  said. 

"  I  give  you  my  sacred "  he  beg^n  again. 

'*0h,  stuff!"  was  the  lady's  remark.  '<  That  wouldn't  make  me 
believe  you.     Well,  then,  you  must  help  me  to  find  her." 

''  But  tell  me  all  about  it !     Why  did  she  go  ?" 

**  I  know  no  more  than  you  do.  We  were  on  the  best  of  terms.  There 
had,  perhaps,  been  a  word  or  two  between  us,  now  and  then,  as  there 
will  be  with  everybody,  but  not  yesterday.  Have  you  any  notion  who 
the  letter  you  sent  her  was  from?     How  did  you  come  by  it  P" 

•*The  girl  that  lived  with  you  brought  it.  I  understood  it  was  from 
herself,  though  she  said  she  had  got  some  one  to  direct  it.  People  of 
that  sort  are  always  particular  about  the  outside  of  their  letters." 

"Where  is  she  to  be  found p" 

**  She  told  me,  but  I've  forgotten.  Somewhere,  I  think,  in  the  Old 
Bailey.  By-the-by,  talking  of  the  Old  Bailey,"  continued  the  Doctor, 
with  something  between  a  smirk  and  a  shrug,  '*  that's  an  awkward  affair 
about  Drakeford  I" 

"What's  awkward?" 

"  You  haven't  heard,  then  ?" 

"Heard?     No!     Tell  me!" 

*'  He  was  had  up  yesterday  at  Marlbro'- street,  and  committed  for  trial 
on  a  charge  of  arson." 

**  Committed !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Drakeford. 

«<  Yes — ^it's  quite  true.  I  read  it  in  this  morning's  paper.  I  thought, 
at  first,  you  had  come  here  on  that  account." 

Although  not  quite  unexpected,  this  intelligence  was  a  blow  to  Mrs. 
Drakeford— not  because  of  any  sympathy  for  the  person  arrested,  but  for 
eonsiderations  that  were  purely  selfish. 

It  is  not  a  safe  thing  to  weep  when  the  rouge*  pot  has  been  freely  ap- 
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pealtd  to,  bot  as  Mfs.  Drakelbrd  aked  no  teara  ^le  ran  no  risk  of  diatAirb- 
iBg  the  davMsk  on  lier  dieek  bj  hiding  her  laoe  in  her  pocket-hand- 
kerchief and  uttering  stifled  sobs. 

AfW  a  brief  exhibition  of  eonjogal  somMr,  Mrs.  Dnkeford'a  nerves 
were  sufficiently  restrun^  to  enable  her  to  xesnme  ^e  ^ooaTeiaation. 

^^  Have  jou  seen  anyuing  of  the  Count  ?"  eh»  asked,  laagnidlj. 

<' No  replied  the  Doctor.     <*  And,  to  tell  Toa  the  troth,  lamgladof 
it,  for — excuse  my  saying  so— I  begin  to  think  he's  not  over  respect- 
Mrs.  Dnkeferd  felt  a  strong  iacfinataiin  to  lau^  a*  her  friend's  nn- 
plicity,  but  as  this  was  not  a  moment  for  mirth  she  sappreewd  it. 

**  How  soP'  she  inquired. 

The  Doctor  thereupon  vehted  what  he  knew  of  Lom's  inprisoMneut 
and  his  subsequent  release. 

**  How  one  may  he  deceived !"  cried  Mrs.  DrakelSaFd.  ^*  I  thoaght  him 
the  very  soul  of  imovr!" 

<'  I  had  ray  doabti^"  said  the  wise  Doctor,  ''the  very  iaat  time  I  sat 
down  to  cards  with  him.  We  played  at  ^art^,  and  he  held  or  toined 
the  Idng  every  tiise." 

'<  And  yoakmt  too*  noney.     I  dare  say,  then,  I've  kst  mine !" 

«  Years  r 

'*  Yes.  Money  he  borrowed  of  me.  Being  Drakeford's  fiiend,  I  lent 
him  what  he  wanted.'' 

'•Wasitnmchr 

''  A  great  deal  too  much  for  ane  to  ioee.  A  himdred  pounds.  What 
with  that  and  Drakeford's  aoeident>  I'm  leh  quite  high  aad  dry." 

''  I  can  let  you  have         "  asid  die  Doctor,  hentstin^. 

Mrs.  Drakeford's  eyes  sparkled  once  more  with  their  wonted  brillianey. 
She  had  not  originally  intended  to  raise  the  wind  in  tins  quarter,  but  as 
the  opportunity  oaiaoe  so  pat  she  eould  not  resist  it. 

''  You  are  the  best  creature  in  the  world!"  she  aatd,  ''and  the  only 
person  I  would  pat  myeelf  under  sudi  an  obligadon  to.  Could  you 
spare  me  fifty?  I  mast  pay  the  pdioe,  and  God  knows  who  besides,  to 
help  me  hunt  up  this  ungrateful  gurl." 

The  Doctor^B  desk  wns  open  in  a  momeiit,  and  the  sum  named  placed 
in  Juno's  unrsluetant' hand,  whieh^was  not  hastily  withdiawB,  becawse  at 
the  eame  time  it  was  tenderly  squeeasd. 

'*  If  I  hadn't  the  best  spirits  possible,"  she  said,  as  eke  tasked  her 
porte-monnaie  with  the  Doctor's  notes  into  that  needy  receptacle,  her 
bosom,  "  I  don't  know  what  would  become  of  me !  With  a  runaway 
daughter,  a  husband  in  quod,  and  the  man  I  lent  my  money  to  a  thief 
and  a  cheat,  and  everythtng  that's  had,  I've  got  it  pretty  well  all  round 
my  hat,  don't  you  think,  Doctor?  But  I  can't  stop  kmger  now.  I  nuiiat 
be  on  the  guivtn/y  if  I  hope  to  do  any  good." 
«<  You'll  let  me  know  if  you  have  any  news  of  fistber  f" 

"  To  be  sure  I  will !     Good^by !" 

Too  tinrid  to  run  the  risk  of  Mffag  again  oaUed  <^  a  Biack," — though 
the  lady  gave  him  ^  dianee,— 4^  Doctor  ooee  nsore  aqoesaed  Mrs. 
Drakeford's  hand,  and  she  departed. 

As  slie  only  intended  to  apply  t»  die  peliee  era  dbrsarr  ressetf,  a  visit 
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to  **  the  private  office"  was  not  her  hnrmediate  object  She  mist  fint  eee 
the  person  w4k>  was  most  interested  in  the  disappeamnoe  of  Bather, 
and  aoeordin^y  directed  the  ceaehnaB  to  drive  to  Ins  amrter's  house  in 
Harley-street. 

Sir  Wiiiiam  Cvmberknd  was  as  inach  surprised  «S'  the  Doctor  had  been 
at  liie  apparition  of  Mrs.  Dimkeford. 

^'  Yeu  have  hronght  me  g«od  news,  I  hope,"  he  said,  as  he  Tose  with 
some  Httle  difficoHy  to  greet  her,  for  his  old  enemy,  the  {peat,  was  hovering 
efverhim  and  threatening  a  descent 

'*  Fm  afraid  yen  won't  think  so,  Sir  WiHiam,"Teti[niedfabaHy,  ^  vrhen 
yoQ^ve  beard  what  I've  got  to  tell  yon.** 
^  *<  Is  she  ill?"  he  asked,  wiih  an  tar  of  tender  amiety. 

*^  Qed  knows !     She  was  well  enoagh  when  I  saw  faer  last.'' 

''Saw  her  kst  r  echoed  Sir  William. 

*^  Yes.  Not  to  rainee  the  matter, — she's  gene !«  Disappeared  saddenly 
yesterday  aftemoen,  while  my  back  was  torned  fera  moment.'* 

"Disappeared!    Where?     How?" 

"  Lord  only  knows  !     I  wish  I  did.** 


^  Pray  explain  yoofself  a  little  more  deariy." 
''  I  will  if  I  can,  but  Fm  ak 


almost  heartbroken,— -on  your  aeoonnt,  Sir 
WShssn,  more  even  than  on  that  of  my  poor  cAiild." 

The  handkerchief  was  here  resorted  to  for  a  few  awaents.  When  it 
was  withdrawn,  the  lady,  in  an  agitated  Toiee,  continued  : 

**  Every  thing 'was  gmng  on  eimrmiiigly  for 'your  interests.  I  h«d  got 
her  to  listen  quite  attentively  to  all  I  said  in  your  favour.  The  braeelet 
you  sent  quite  won  her  heart ;  she  put  it  on  directly,  and  did  nothing  but 
admire  it,  saying  it  was  so  kind  of  you  to  think  of  her.  Of  eourse  I 
didn't  let  the  opportunity  slip,  but  struck  while  the  iron  was  hot,  and  I 
really  do  think  I  should  have  got  her  in  a  little  while  to  agree  to  any- 
tiung  I  proposed,  when,  as  ill-luek  would  have  it,  a  person  oame  to  see  me 
on  bmaess,  and  I  was  obliged  to  Jeave  the  room.  Half  an- hour  af^r, 
when  I  came  back,  she  was  nowhere  to  he  found!" 

^  And  have  you  seen  or  heard  nothing  xyf  her  rinee  ?" 

**  If  I  had  seen  her  I  shouldn't  have  come  hefe  alone.  As  to*  hearing, 
I  did  hear  that  she  crossed  the  river  and  went  to  Richaumd,  biit  thoogh 
I  sat  up  till  midnight  she  never  came  back.  You  may  fancy  my  feelings 
throughout  the  whole  blessed  night.  You  might  have  wrung  my  piller, 
it  was  so  wet  with  crying." 

There  was  as  much  truth  in  this  statement  as  answered  Mrs.  Drake - 
ford's  purpose.  Had  she  told  Sir  William  that  Esther  had  scornfully  re- 
jected his  presents  and  despised  his  character,  or  hinted  the  suspicions — 
which  the  open  letter  she  had  left  behind  her  suggested — ^the  chances 
were,  Mrs.  Drakeford  feared,  that  his  ardour  might  have  cooled,  and  he, 
disgusted  with  so  many  difficulties,  have  abandoned  the  a£Eair  altogether; 
but  by  making  it  appear  that  accident  and  not  inclination  had  caused 
Esther's  flight,  his  vanity  remained  intact,  and  no  personal  susceptibility 
was  awakened.  Not  to  deprive  him  of  hope  was  still  to  lure  him  on,  to 
the  extent,  at  all  events,  of  ensuring  her  own  profit,  whatever  the  issue 
might  be  with  respect  to  his  success  with  Esther.  The  only  question,  for 
the  moment,  was  the  nature  of  the  accident  to  which  her  sudden  disap- 
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pearaoce  was  owing,  and  fortunately  Lorn's  letter — though  she  had  no 
idea  it  came  from  him — afforded  Mrs.  Drakeford  a  pretext. 

In  reply,  then,  to  Sir  William's  question,  who  wished  to  know  if  she 
had  no  clue  at  all  to  guide  her,  she  said : 

*'  There  is  one  circumstance,  and  one  only,  which  throws  a  little — ever 
so  little— -light  on  the  matter.  When  people  are  not  riehtly  acquainted 
with  all  the  particulars  of  their  hirth  and  parentage — and  this  is  Esther's 
case — for  you  know,  Sir  William,  though  I  call  her  my  daughter,  she  is 
not  my  bom  child,  but  another's,  which  she  was  left  in  charge  with  me 
at  a  tender  age,  and  never  a  word  fell  from  my  lips  on  the  subject  to  her, 
as  I  have  mentioned  before,— when  things  or  tms  kind  happens,  there's 
always  openings  to  explanations  at  some  time  or  other,  and  that's  what  I 
suspect  in  the  present  instance.  £Isther  did  receive  a  letter  yesterday 
iust  as  I  was  called  away,  without  time  to  ask  her  who  it  came  from,  and 
It  may  have  been  one  «»f  those  anommulous  communications  that  one  reads 
of  sigpaed  by  nobody,  and  offering  to  give  information  of  importance,  as 
that  sort  of^^  writers  always  says.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  I  can 
account  for  her  goine  oft  in  such  a  hurry." 

Sir  William,  who  listened  attentively  to  this  speech,  could  arrive  at  no 
other  opinion.     What  was  to  be  done? 

Here  Mrs.  Drakeford  had  a  legitimate  occasion  for  drawing  upon  Sir 
William's  purse  and  replenishing  her  own. 

<^  We  must  offer  a  handsome  reward.  Advertise  her  in  the  second 
column  of  the  Times.  I'm  no  scholar  myself,  Sir  William,  so  can't  write 
it,  but  you  can." 

'<  If  you'll  tell  me  what  to  say,"  replied  the  Baronet. 

"  Oh,  that's  easy,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Drakeford.  '*  We  have  only  to  say 
*-let  me  see !" 

With  all  her  cleverness,  an  effective  advertisement  was  not  so  simple  a 
thing  as  she  supposed,  but  after  several  sheets  of  paper  had  been  spoilt, 
between  them  they  managed  to  draw  up  a  sufficiently  touching  appeal,  and 
Mrs.  Drakeford,  entrusting  no  agent  with  her  secret,  hurried  oft  with  it 
to  Printing  House-square,  leaving  Sir  William  a  prey  to  a  thousand  con- 
flicting sensations,  for  some  of  which  love  was  responsible ;  for  the  rest, 
approaching  gout. 
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M.  Dumas,  pere,  has  recently  collected,  ia  two  yolames  and  under  the 
suggestive  title  of  '<  Les  Morts  Vont  Vite,"  various  h  propos  biomphies 
of  eminent  men,  which  have  up  to  this  time  remained  buried  in  the 
feuilletons  of  newspapers.  We  believe  that  this  is  the  first  occasion  in 
which  Alexander  the  Great  has  attempted  what  may  be  termed  contem- 
porary biography,  and  his  treatment  is  so  eminently  characteristic  that 
we  feel  di^sed,  with  our  readers'  permission,  to  give  a  few  extracts. 

The  first  on  tiie  list  is  Chateaubriand,  and  Dumas  manages  to  institute 
an  ingenious  parallel  between  him  and  the  elder  Napoleon,  because  both 
heroes  were  bom  in  1769.  The  following  sentence  will  prove  tiie  treat- 
ment :  "  One  was  destined  to  be  emperor  by  the  sword,  the  other  king  by 
thought :  one  was  to  reconstruct  overthrown  society,  the  other  was  to 
find  again  a  religion  that  was  lost."  In  1791  the  youthful  poet  proceeded 
to  America,  but  we  need  not  dwell  on  the  episode  of  his  travels,  for 
every  one  who  has  read  his  works — and  who  has  not? — must  know  them  by 
heart.  We  are  all  aware  by  this  time  that  Dumas  has  no  objection  to  make 
"  copy"  of  extracts  from  published  works,  and  in  the  present  volumes  he 
has  abused  that  faculty.  It  is  curious  to  remark  that  almost  at  the  same 
time  when  Chateaubriand  was  all  but  lost  at  Niagara,  a  young  lieutenant 
of  the  name  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  a  narrow  escape  from  drowning 
while  bathing  in  the  Sadne.  Again,  on  the  self-same  day  when  the  poet 
went  aboard  the  vessel  that  was  to  bear  him  back  to  the  aid  of  his  king, 
Napoleon,  leaning  against  a  tree,  was  looking  at  the  same  king,  showing 
himself  on  the  Tuileries  terrace  in  a  Phrygian  cap.  No  sooner  had  the 
yonng  poet  reached  France  than  he  married.  Great  changes  had  taken 
place,  and  Chateaubriand's  feelings  revolted  at  the  si^ht  of  the  men  who 
now  ruled  affairs :  he  resolved  to  emigrate,  but,  unhappily,  he  had  no 
money.  With  great  difficulty  he  borrowed  12,000  francs  of  a  lawyer, 
hnt  was  induced  by  a  friend  to  gamble,  and  lost  10,500  francs.  He 
placed  the  rest  in  his  pocket,  and  went  home ;  but  when  he  felt  for  his 
pocket-book,  it  was  gone :  he  must  have  left  it  in  the  hackney-coach. 
Luckily  a  priest  had  hailed  the  vehicle  after  Chateaubriand  had  got  out, 
&und  the  pocket-book,  and  returned  it  to  him  the  next  day.  Whereupon 
the  poet  and  his  brother  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Brussels. 
Chateaubriand,  who  had  once  on  a  time  been  captain  of  the  Eoyal 
Guards,  was  glad  to  march  to  the  siege  of  Thionville  as  a  private.  As  he 
marched  along^  he  met  a  horseman,  who  asked  him,  *^  Where  are  you 
going  ?"  "  To  fight."  "  What  is  your  name?"  "  M.  de  Chateaubriand. 
And  yours  ?"  "  Frederick  William."  It  was  the  King  of  Prussia,  who 
ttid,  as  he  rode  away,  "  There  I  recognise  the  nobility  of  France." 

The  poet  was  not  bom  to  fight :  he  was  wounded,  received  a  bullet 
which  lodged  in  the  manuscript  of  <'  Atala,"  which  he  carried  in  his  breast, 
and  lastiy  was  attacked  by  small-pox.  As  he  walked  along  the  streets  of 
Namnr,  trembling  with  fever,  a  poor  woman  threw  an  old  blanket  over 
his  shoulders;  it  was  the  only  one  she  possessed.  Says  M.  Dumas,  **  St. 
Martin,  who  was  canonised,  only  gave  the  poor  man  half  his  cloak."  On 
quitting  Namur,  Chateaubriand  fell  into  a  trench,  and  was  picked  up  by 
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some  coQipassionate  soldiers,  and  deposited  at  the  gates  of  Brussels. 
<'  The  Belgians,  who  did  not  guess  that  one  day  the  piracy  of  the  works 
this  young  man  would  publish  would  enrich  three  or  four  *  bookaneers,' 
closed  their  gates  against  the  poor  wounded  man."  He  was  on  the  point 
of  deadi  when  his  brother  came  to  his  aid,  asd  gave  Um  oneniudf  the 
1200  frames  be  possessed.  He  ako  proposed  to  itemore  hko,  but  fortu- 
nately oitf  poet  was  too  ill  to  follow  him.  He  went  to  a  barber's  where 
he  recovered  ;  has  brother  rebumed  to  France,  wlwre  the  guiilotme  was 
awartraig  kirn.  When  coaTaiesceiit,  Ckateeebnand  proeeeded  to  Eng- 
land, where  the  docton  wanied  him  tluit  his  fighting  6xyB  west  over. 
He  took  vp  his  pen,  wrote  his  ^Esaab,''  aad  sketehed  the  fUm  of  the 
'<<3r^nie  da  Cfaristianisnie.''  At  die  saeee  time,  for  a  base  livelihood,  he 
translated  books,  for  which  he  was  paid  at  the  tale  «f  twenty  shUlings  per 
sheet.  It  was  derkig  thu  period  that  he  was  asnated  hy  the.Boyal 
Literary  Fond,  to  which  he  eo  eloqueaiiy  alluded  on  a  later  occasion.  In 
ISOO  Chateaubriand  retwmed  to  Franoe,  and  dedicated  to  the  First  Consul 
an  edition  of  the  **  Genius  of  Christiami^/'  Of  diis  dedicatioQ,  which 
is  very  rare,  Damas  svppiies  the  following  oepy : 

TO  G£N£SAL  BONAPABTE,  PIBBT   CX)NSIJL. 

Gevxkal,— Ton  have  been  kind  enough  to  take  under  your  protection  this 
edition  of  the  "  Genius  of  Christianity."  It  is  a  new  proof  of  the  favour  you 
grant  to  the  august  cause  which  triumphs  under  the  protection  of  your  power. 
It  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  seeing  in  your  destiny  the  hand  of  that  Provi- 
dence who  selected  you  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  prodigious  designs.  The 
peoples  regard  you :  France,  aggrandised  hj  your  victories,  has  set  her  hopes 
on  yon  since  yon  began  to  support  on  religion  the  basis  of  the  state  and  of 
your  prosperity.  Continue  to  hold  out  your  hand  to  thirty  millions  of 
CSiristians,  whe  pray  for  you  at  the  base  of  the  aktars  you  have  restored  to 
them. 

I  am,  with  profound  respect,  general,  your  very  humble  and  most  obedient 
servant, 

Geateaubkiakd. 

» 

As  a  reward  for  the  dedication,  Chateaubriand  was  appointed  to  ac- 
company Cardinal  Feseh  to  Reew.  In  1804  he  returned  to  France,  bat 
on  hearing  of  die  murder  of  die  Due  d*Engbaeo,  he  tore  across  his  appoint- 
ment as  cfaarg6  d'afiamsto  the  Vaiais  vai  sent  it  bade  to  die  First  Con- 
sul. He  then  b^an  his  travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  narrative  of  which  is 
famifiar  to  aQ  of  us.  ''  Les  MaHyrs"*  appeared  in  1809  ;  and  Nap^eon, 
on  returning  firam  Spain,  found  Chateenbriaiid'a  nanoe  on  all  lips.  In 
1802,  the  Emperor  liad  ettahlished  a  deoennial  piiae  for  the  gieatett 
literary  work  produced  during  that  period,  and  he  ordered  the  Academy 
to  send  in  lihe  report  UnfortoBtttely  Casar  had  {bigotten  to  expreai 
his  object,  and  the  academicians,  aware  t^aat  Chateaabnand  was  in  dis- 
^ace,  sent  in  a  report,  in  which  the  '^'Genios  of  Chtietianity"  was  dis- 
tinguished by  its  absence.  Nap(4eon  ondered  this  to  be  rectified,  and, 
moreover,  Chateaabriand  was  appointed  to  the  Academy,  vice  Jiarie 
Joseph  Chinier,  deceased.  Unfbrtumtely,  the  nevr  academician  had  to 
write  the  panegyric  of  his  predeeesser,  aad  employed  such  strong  hw- 
gnage,  that  the  Emperor  prohibited  its  oMcraaee. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Emperor,  ChateaiebriaBd  Made  his  appearaace 
in  the  political  arena,  with  his  pamphlet  '*  De  FEnipeieur  et  des  Boor- 
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boBs/'  wh\dk  LoQis  iVITT.  declared  to  be  i^orth  an  army  to  him.  As 
a  rewBid  be  was  appointed  ambassador,  bat  bad  not  time  to  proceed  to 
Us  post  ere  Bonaparte  returned  to  FVacnce.  He  proceeded  to  Ghent 
with  Louis  XVIII.,  and  when  thev  came  back  to  Paris  together,  he  was 
made  peer  of  France  and  coancillor  of  state.  This  double  favour  he 
ncpited  by  pablishiufi^  his  ^  La  Konarchie  selon  la  Charte,"  which 
ooessioned  his  immemate  dismissal  for  introducing  the  memorable 
seoteDce,  **  fiors  la  charte,  pomt  de  saint."  He  was  compelled  to  sell 
hit  hoQ9e  and  books,  just  one  year  after  the  return  of  that  family  to 
wUck  he  had  deroted  his  sword  in  youth,  his  pen  in  riper  years.  With 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  he  established  Ze  ConservaCeur.  In  1822  he 
was  appomted  French  plenipotentiary  to  the  Congress  of  Verona,  and  on 
Ins  retmm  entered  the  ministiy.  But  he  would  not  surrender  his  inde- 
peDdence,  and  thus,  one  morning,  found  himself  '^  discharged,  like  a 
Iscquey,"  to  use  Ws  own  words.  The  king,  however,  was  terrified  at 
Us  own  ingratitnde,  and  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  Rome. 

After  t&  revohrtion  of  1880,  Chateaubriand  quitted  France  and 
went  intD  rolimtsiy  exile  at  Lucerne.  Here  M.  Dumas  tells  us  that  he 
Yisited  him :  ^  I  vad  never  seen  him  before,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
be  mere  simple  than  he  was.  He  appeared  to  have  completely  forgotten 
the  woi'ld^  but  it  is  so  easy  fbr  us  to  forget  the  world  when  the  world 
letnemben  us."  It  was  during  this  exile  that  he  wrote  the  ''  Memoires 
d'Outre-Tombe.**  On  July  4,  1848,  the  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand,  the 
great  poet,  the  magnificent  historian,  tlM  upright  minister,  the  regretted 
ambassador,  and  honest  man,  died  at  his  rooms  ia  the  Rue  du  Bac,  in  a 
state  approaching  to  want.  By  his  own  wish  he  was  buried  on  a  granite 
isle,  in  front  of  the  town  of  St  Malo,  and  the  only  inscription  on  his 
tomb  is  '^Ci-gtt  un  Chretien."  But  one  day,  M.  Dumas  prophe- 
sies, France  will  fetch  his  body,  to  place  it  in  the  Pantheon,  as  it  placed 
Napoleon's  in  the  Invalides,  atid  that  will  be  the  last  resemblance  between 
the  poet  and  the  Emperor. 

Passing  over  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
as  containing  little  new  for  readers  of  this  Magarine,  we  come  to  H^ge- 
sippe  Moreau,  the  unhappy  poet,  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
right,  known  as  No.  12.     He  was  a  natural  son,  and  left  an  orphan  at 

an  early  age.     Madame  F took  charge  of  him,  and  placed  him  at 

school  at  Avon,  near  Fontainebleau*  And  here  let  our  author  speak 
for  himself: 

In  1824,  when  I  was  composing  "  Christine,*'  I  went  to  visit  the  country  of 
Aton,  ia  which  the  Queen  of  Sweden's  lover  and  victim  lies  buried.  I  was 
kneeling  in  front  of  a  stone  hidden  beneath  moss,  on  which  is  engraved  the 
short  inscrintion  '•Ci-glt  Monaldeschi,"  when  M.  Jamin,  pointing  to  a  youth 
dttwed  ia  Wack  who  passed,  said,  "  That  boy  will,  in  all  probability,  be  a  gteat 
pwt."  "What  is  his  name?"  I  asked.  '*H^g^sippe  Morean."  He  was 
^^n»dj  some  distance  from  us,  and  I  never  saw  him  arain.  Strange  thing  is 
dtttiay !  Biad  I  spoken  to  hun  on  that  da}[,  he  would  probably  have  remem- 
htred  my  name:  in  the  hoar  of  sa)>reme  misfortune  he  mi^kt,  perhaps,  have 
come  to  me,  and  had  he  done  so,  with  his  splendid  verses  m  his  hand,  I  say 
<3pQilj  he  might  have  died  in  my  house,  in  my  bed ;  but,  at  any  rate,  he  would 
T^  have  died  in  an  hospital 

After  leaving  echool,  H6g&i]^pe  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer,  and 
ohUuned  eventually  a  situation  m  the  house  of  Firmin-Didot.      Like 

u2 
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Beranger,  he  had  only  a  garret;  hut  like  Beranger,  too^  he  was  only 
twenty.  "  My  room  is  small  and  cold,''  he  wrote  to  a  female  friend,  de- 
stined to  he  his  only  love ;  "  hut  at  night  I  place  roond  my  neck  a 
handkerchief  which  has  touched  yours,  and  I  no  longer  feel  the  cold." 
During  the  revolution  of  1830,  he  procured  a  musket  and  fought  on  the 
popular  side,  hut  in  the  midst  of  the  smoke  he  saw  a  man  fall  at  whom 
he  had  aimed.  He  threw  down  his  firelock  in  horror,  and,  on  returning 
home,  he  wrote  to  her  whom  he  called  his  sister,  <*  Oh,  my  sister,  my 
sister !  I  have  killed  a  man,  hut  I  swear  to  you  that  I  will  save  another." 
I  And  on  the  very  next  day  he  gave  his  only  coat  to  a  wounded  Swiss,  and 

went  home  in  his  shirt-sleeves.  But  he  need  not  trouble  himself  about 
that :  it  is  so  warm  in  July,  and  it  would  be  a  long  time  ere  December 
came.  From  this  moment  poor  H^g^sippe  began  his  vagabond  life,  for 
which  he  was  so  severely  reproached  when  he  begged  a  crust  of  bread ; 
but  he  could  not  avoid  it :  the  printers  were  on  strike,  and  would  not 
allow  any  one  to  work.  Hence  H^^sippe  resolved  to  become  a  tutor. 
For  three  months  he  slept  in  an  outhouse,  but  was  detected,  and  tamed 
out.  Hence  one  April  morning,  when  the  sun  shone  brightly,  he  resolved 
to  leave  Paris,  and  started  in  tne  direction  of  Provins,  determined  to  walk 
so  long  as  his  legs  would  carry  him.  At  the  first  house  in  the  village  he 
fell,  utterly  exhausted,  and  Madame  Gu^rard,  a  farmer's  wife,  gave  him 
shelter.  It  was  to  this  lady  he  addressed  his  lines  '*  La  Fermi&re,"  of 
which  we  give  the  opening  and  concluding  strophes : 

Amour  a  la  fermi^re :  elle  est 

Si  gentille  et  si  douce ! 
Cast  I'oiseau  des  bois  qui  se  plait 

Loin  du  bruit,  dans  la  mousse. 
Yieux  vagabond  qui  tend  la  main, 

Enfant  pauvre  et  sans  m^re, 
Puiasiez-vous  trouver  en  chemin 

La  ferme  et  la  fermi^re ! 

Ma  chansonnette,  i>rends  ton  vol ! 

Tu  n'es  qn'mi  faibl^ommage ; 
Mais  qu'en  Avril  le  rossignol 

Chante  et  la  d^domroage ! 
Qu'effray^  par  ses  chants  d'amour, 

L'obeau  du  cimetiere 
Longtemps,  longtemps  se  taise  pour 

La  ferme  et  la  fermiere ! 

While  at  Madame  Gu^rard's  a  gleam  of  hope  burst  forth  for  the  youuj 
poet:  some  kind  friends  aided  him  to  start  a  newspaper,  and  obtaine 
him  eighty  subscribers.  But  some  innocent  lines  gave  umbrage  to  a 
powerful  functionary,  and  a  challenge  was  exchanged  between  the  poet  and 
a  young  relative  of  his  host's :  he  was  forced  to  quit  this  dear  shelter,  and 
return  to  the  Hades  which  he  fancied  he  had  escaped  from.  From  this 
year  up  to  1838  his  Hfe  was  a  long  series  of  misery,  want,  and  despair, 
rendered  only  the  more  terrible  hj  the  recurrence  of  a  few  hours  in  which 
misfortune  seemed  weary  of  pursuing  him.  Once  he  fancied  he  had 
secured  a  situation  of  1200  francs  a  year — a  very. fortune  for  the  de- 
vourer  of  cabbage-stalks  and  lettuce-leaves  picked  up  at  the  comers  of 
the  streets.    Shortly  before  his  death,  he  wrote  to  his  sister,  his  Beatrice: 
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The  wmt  of  monej  has  erer  paralysed  my  literary  efforts.  To  giun,  capital 
ia  necessary.  If  I  were  the  son  of  respectaole  parents,  instead  of  being  simply 
H^^l^nppe  Morean,  I  belieye  that  I  should  have  made  a  reputation  long  a«K). 
M.  de  v.,  a  gentleman  I  only  saw  once  at  Madame  Ferrand's,  and  who  played  a 
political  part  under  the  Restoration,  has  just  addressed  to  me  an  epistle  of  four 
Aundred  verses,  in  which  he  compliments  me  very  highly.  These  people  will  let 
me  die  of  hunger  or  grief,  after  which  they  will  say,  "  It  was  a  pity !"  My 
sister,  my  kina  sister,  forgive  me  for  writing  so  much  about  my  own  troubles, 
but  misfortune  renders  a  man  slightly  eeotistic.  If  you  were  here,  I  could  not 
keep  from  laying  my  head  on  your  shomder  and  weepinf  like  a  fool ;  and  I  am 
behaving  as  if  you  were  here,  except  that  I  write,  instead  of  speaking. 

In  the  following  winter,  H^gesippe  asked  as  a  favour  to  be  allowed  to 
spend  it  in  the  hospital.  Shortly  before  death,  he  wrote  sonae  verses  ad« 
dressed  "  A  mon  Ame,"  from  which  we  extract  a  most  touching  strophe: 

Tu  veilleras  sur  tes  soeurs  de  ce  monde, 

De  I'autre  monde  od  Dieu  nous  tend  les  bras ; 

Quand  oes  enfants  k  t^te  franche  et  blonde 

Aupr^  des  morts  joueront,  tu  souriras : 

Tu  souriras  lorsque  sur  ma  poussi^re 

lis  cueilleront  les  saints  pavots  tremblants ; 

Tu  souriras  hrsqt^avec  mes  os  blanes 

lis  adaitnmi  les  noix  du  cmelikre. 

On  the  20th  December  a  nurse  came  to  tell  the  only  friend  H^g^sippe 
had  that  No.  12  was  dead.  Such  was  all  the  excitement  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  a  man  whose  verses  had  inspired  Henri  de  Latouche  with 
such  admiration  that  he  said:  "  At  Uist,  Beranger,  I  have  found  a  greater 
poet  than  yourself!" 

The  character,  memoirs,  and  poetry  of  B^ranger  have  been  already  so 
amply  discussed  in  these  pages,  that  we  need  not  dwell  for  any  length  on 
the  essay  Dumas  offers  us.  Still,  we  will  venture  to  cull  a  few  aneodotes, 
and  chiefly  those  which  Dumas  gives  us  from  his  personal  knowledge : 

In  spite  of  his  glorification  of  wine,  I  always  suspected  B^ranger  of  boasting 
imfiEur^on  two  points — the  bottle  and  Lisette.  I  was  well  acquainted  with 
B^ranger,  and  after  a  great  service  he  did  me  I  called  him  my  father,  and  on 
those  days  when  he  was  satisfied  with  me,  he  called  me  his  son.  Well,  here  is 
an  anecdote  in  support  of  my  negation.  In  1845,  when  I  lived  at  St.  Germain, 
B^ranger  came  to  see  me.  It  was  in  the  summer,  and  I  tdd  my  servant  to 
bring  a  bottle  of  champagne.  When  he  returned  with  it,  the  autnor  of  "Le 
Dieu  des  bonnes  gens"  asked:  "What  is  that?'*  "  You  see,  dear  father,  that  it 
is  champaene.'*  "Do  you  suppose  I  drink  champagne?'*  "Why  should  you 
not  f"  "  I  am  not  rich  enougn."  My  son  went  up  to  him,  and  asked :  "  From 
vhat  barrel,  then,  do  you  draw  the  wme  you  drink  in  your  songs  ?"  "  From 
the  pump  at  the  comer  of  the  street,  you  young  scamp  !^'  B^ranger  answered. 

It  is  plun  that  Dumas  did  not  feel  the  exquisite  satire  conveyed  in 
these  replies,  else  he  would  hardly  have  made  room  for  this  anecdote. 
The  service  which  B^ranger  rendered  Dumas  was  as  follows:  When 
"  Henri  III."  was  hrought  out,  Dumas  was  deprived  of  his  office  in  the 
household  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  went  to  B^ranger,  who  took  him 
to  Laffitte's,  and  ten  minutes  later  the  banker  advanced  him  two  years' 
talary  on  lus  author's  rights  in  the  tragedy. 

In  1853,  some  kind  Mend  told  B^ranger  that  Dumas  had  devoted  a 
eha|pter  of  his  Memoirs  to  him,  in  which  he  reproached  the  poet  for 
htmng  recognised  the  Second  Empire.     B^ranger,  wisely  apprehensive. 
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xxuldly  protested  against  thiiy  aad  the  lastiiote  of  the  eorrespoadeDoe  is 
highly  duuraetttziatic. 

In  cwmelfiMffli,  we  tore  glad  to  &id  Dnrnas  make  %  sfaarp  sttedc  on 
Fietri's  decree  relatiag'  te  Bi^nuiger'B  oWefBiea,  m  wlneh  an  extract  from 
the  peet's  letter  to  his  pubEsher  was  gtren,  expresstDg  Ins  desire  to  Ii» 
buried  qmetty.  He  adis,  "  Yes,  M.  Perrotin,  it  is  a  recognised  &ct  that 
jou  were  the  fneiid»  the  kind  friend,  the  dear  fiiand  of  Beranger;.  joo 
rendered  him  great,  enororous  aervices :  without  you  our  great  aatiiTnai 
poet  would  have  died  of  himgtr,  like  Malfilaice,  or  in  the  hospital,  liJDe 
Gilbert.  We  know  it,  Paris  knoms  it,  France^  all  Emrope  will  know  it* 
You  will  have  the  Cross,  which  B&aagtr  did  not  have :  you  will  belong; 
to  the  Academy,  which  he  refiosed  to  join.^ 

In  describing  Dumas's  Memoir  of  Eugene  Sue,  we  should  be  mat^fy 
repeating  what  has  been  already  told  in  this  Magazine^  One  anecdote, 
however,  may  be  allowed  us,  referring  to  the  origin  of  the  immortal 
Pipelet  in  the  ^'  Mysteries  of  Paris :" 

When  I  brought  out  "Henri  III.**  (writes  Dumas)  at  the  Th^atre-Fran^aia, 
De  Leuven  andTerdinandLaagl^,  aaticbating  tb&suoeess  the  piece  would  have, 
asked  mv  authority  to  parody  it,  which  lof  course  granted.  This  parodv,  written 
for  the  Vaudeville,  was  callea  "King  Petaod  and  his  Court,"  and  followed  my 
piece  scene  by  scene.  Now,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act,  the  parting  scene  be- 
tween St.  Mejgrin  and  his  servant  was  parodied  as  between  the  hero  and  his 
porter.  In  this  scene,  which  was  really  most  tender  and  affecting,  the  hero  asked 
ids  porter  for  a  lock  of  his  hair  to  the  tune  of  "  Dormez  done,  mes  chores 
amours,'*  Whi^  was  very  fashionable  at  the  time,  and  most  appropriate  to  the 
situation.  Three  or  four  days  after,  we^that  is  to  say,  Eagi^  Sue,  Desfofges^ 
De  Leuven,  Desmaresc,  and  mvseif^dined  at  Y^four's.  At  toe  end  of  the  dinner^ 
which  was  veiy  gay,  and  in  wnich  the  famous  chorus^ 

"Portier,jeveax 
De  tes(^6Qx!" 

had  been  sunj^,  Eugene  Sue  and  Desmaresc  resolved  to  give  a  realilqr  to  this 
dream  of  the  imagination,  and  going  to  No.  8,  Rue  de  la  Ghanss^e  d'Antm,  where 
they  knew  theporter*s  name,  they  asked  that  worthy  man  whether  he  were  not 
M.  ripelet.  Tne  porter  answeced  in  the  affirmative,  and  then  they  asked  him 
so  nressindly  for  a  lock  of  ins  hair  on  behalf  of  a  Polish  princess  who  had  fallen 
in  me  imk  him,  that,  in  order  to  get  auit  of  tHem,  poor  Pipelet  gave  them  one, 
though  his  head  was  not  very  bountifully  eoveied. 

Prom  the  moment  he  did  thia  imprudent  deed,  poor  Pipelet  was  a  lost  man. 
On  the  same  evening  three  more  looks  were  requested  of  him  on  behalf  of  a 
Eussiau  countess,  a  German  baroness,  and  an  Italian  marchesa,  and  each  tima 
the  request  was  madc^  an  inviaible  choms  sang  beneath  his  windows, 

**  Portier,  je  veux 
D&teschevenxr* 

On  the  next  day  the  joke  went  on.  Eveiybody  sent  every  one  of  his  friends 
to  a^  a  lock  of  hair  of  Master  Pipd^et,  who  pulled  the  latoh-string  in  agony,  and 
IumL  removed,  though  in  vain»  the  notioe,'' Speak  to  t^e  porter.'*  OntheMowiiiflr 
Sunday,  Eug^  Sue  and  Desmaresc  p]»p<»3ed  to  give  the  poor  devil  a  grana 
serenade;  l&v  went  into  the  yard  with  guitars  and  began  the  persecuidng  air. 
But  as  it  was  Smiday,  the  fumly  had  gone  to  their  country-house,  and  the  porter, 
suspecting  that  his  day*s  rest  woula  be  poisoned,  had  warned  all  the  footmen. 
He  closed  the  street  door,  gave  the  signal  agreed  on,  and  the  valets  ran  to  his 
help ;  so  that  the  troubadours,  forced  to  convert  their  instruments  into  defensive 
weapons,  only  got  away  with  ihe  pieces  in  their  hand.  No  one  ever  knew  ihd 
details  of  this  terriib  combat,  aa  the  parties  ki^t  tham  to  themselves,  hot  it  was 
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known  ibat  it  Imd  taken,  place,  andheneefbrth  the  porter  ira»  pni;  uadeir  tha  ban 
by  litenuT-  men^  His  life  beeame  aa  earthly  inicmo :  even  his  niffbt'a  rest  was 
not  reapeeUMi^  and  ereij  belated  anthor  was  obliged  to  take  an  oatn  to  go  home 
throng  the  fiue  de  la  Chaoss^e  d'Antin,  even  if  be  lived  at  the  Bairidre  da 
MaJTif?.  This  persecution  lasted  three  months.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  as  a 
new  £ace  presented  itself  to  make  the  accustomed  request,  Madame  ripelet,  all 
in  tearsy  stated  that  her  husband  had  just  been  taken  to  the  hospital  with  an 
ttiaok  of  brain  fever.  ISe  was  qpiite  naad,  and  incoosantij  repeated  tke  ififemal 
diorus  whieh  eest  him  his  nsason  and  his  haaliL 

In  our  literary  experience  we  hardly  know  any  more  malicious  attack 
than  this  on  the  original  powers  of  a  confrere;  bat,  indeed,  the  whole 
memoir  is  full  of  similar  pen  pricks.  Dared  we  think  it  of  so  great  a 
nan,  we  should  venture  to  hint  that  Dumas  was  jealous  of  the  enormous 
popularity  of  Sue's  works.  Still,  we  are  bound  to  add  that  his  apprecis- 
don  of  their  literary  merits  is  warm  and  correct  The  last  sentence  of 
the  memoir  is  thoroughly  Dumas-esque:  '' Heaven,  which  had  given  Sue 
80  ^tated  a  life,  gave  mm  at  least  the  consolation  of  dying  with  his  hand 
in  one  of  the  noost  honest  and  steadfast  hands  in  the  worM.  Thanks, 
Charras."  But,  then,  this  sentence  was  written  when  Dumas  was  brood- 
ing over  his  wrongs  at  Brussels ;  would  he  print  the  same  of  the  repub- 
lican colonel  now  ? 

The  next  chapter,  which  the  author  calls  a  study,  is  devoted  tx> 
Alfred  de  Musset.  The  opening  is  so  thoroughly  dramatic  that  we  give 
it  in  its  entirety: 

About  tiie  beginning  of  1B31,  we  were  invited  to  spend  the  evening  with 
Nodiec  A  yonn^  man  of  two-and-twenty  was  to  read  passages  from  a  volume 
of  poetry  he  had  just  published.  This  young  man  bore  a  name  as  yet  almost 
nnlmown  in  letters,  and  for  the  first  time  that  name  was  to  be  made  public.  As  . 
we  never  missed  a  summons  from  our  dear  Nodier,  we  were  all  punctual.  By 
aH,  I  mean,  our  ordinary  circle  of  the  Arsenal :  liamartine,  Hugo,  De  "Vigny, 
Utiles  de  Kessiguer,  Bainte-Beuve,  Lefdvre,  Taylor,  the  two  Johannots,  BouLanger, 
francis  Wey,  Jal,  and  so  on.  To  these  miut  be  added  a  number  of  young 
ladies,  flowers  in  the  bud,  who  are  now  lovely  and  good  mothers  of  families. 
Ahout  ten  o'clock,  a  young  man  of  the  ordinary  height,  thin,  bbnd,  with  small 
moustaches,  and  his  curling  hair  parted  on  one  sioe  his  forehead,  entered  the 
loom  with  a  great  affectation  of  ease,  probably  intended  merely  to  conceal  a  real 
timidity.    It  was  Alfred  de  Musset. 

At  the  begitumig  of  his  reading  all  the  poets  present  gave  a  quivee, 
fop  they  veoegnised  a  brother.  His  poetry  was  neither  after  Lanactine, 
Hugo,  nor  De  Vigny,  ^ough  a  flower  from  tdie  same  garden ;  it  had  a 
Boent  of  ite  own,  and  an  imdeniaUe  after-taste  of  Byxon :  but  at  that 
period  B^Ton  excited  a  powerful  influence  over  Freadh  poetry.  What 
ABpaiatsd  De  Musset  from  the  poets  of  his  age  was  his  sanauality.  As 
Dunas  jtutly  rematks,  '*  Byron  himself,  who  destroyed  so  many  pee- 
'ndioes  in  his  poems,  never  reached  the  nudity  of  De  Musset's  pictures. 
In  Byron,  some  magnificent  purple  veil,  soma  splendid  Oriental  scar^  is 
thrown  so  cleverly  over  the  heroine,  that,  like  th^  drapery  of  the  painter, 
it  conceals  what  should  be  concealed."  Still,  De  Musset  boraowed  nothing 
of  either  the  ancients  or  the  modems :  his  sole  example  was  Bycon.,  And 
even  that  was  an  unconscious  imitation,  for  when*  De  Musaet  was  accused 
by  the  critics  of  plagiarising  on  Byron,  he  was  justified  in  deolariiig  that 
k»  had  done  nothing  of  the  sort. 
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It  might  be  more  truly  said  of  De  Mosset  that  he  was  rick  of  the 
world,  even  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  he  was  rich,  young,  and 
admired,  and  he  thought  at  times  of  suicide.  His  worst  &alt  was  that 
he  had  no  reverence  for  women,  and  if  we  look  through  his  heroines,  we 
find  that  they  are  utterly  yampire-hearted.  First,  we  have  Porda,  the 
adulterous  wife,  and  only  that ;  next  we  have  Carmago,  the  jealous  bal- 
lerina, and  when  she  begins  to  be  affected  by  jealousy,  something  still 
palpitates  in  the  woman's  bosom.  Then  we  arrive  at  the  woman  with 
the  heart  of  bronze,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  marble-hearted  woman,  and, 
last  of  all,  the  woman  who  has  no  heart  at  all.  All  his  heroines  are  of  the 
.same  family :  there  is  Portia,  who  sings  when  her  husband  has  been  dead 
but  an  hour ;  Marco,  who  dances,  though  her  mother  died  the  day  before  ; 
and  Belcolor,  who  invites  the  murderer  of  her  lover  to  supper,  while 
that  lover  is  still  quivering  in  agony..  And,  says  Dumas,  **  tne  misfor- 
tune of  all  this  is,  that  the  tares  sown  produce  a  crop— twenty  years  later, 
Marco  produces  the  Filles  de  Marbre  ;  Belcolor,  Dalila."  We  wonder  what 
was  the  origin  of  the  <*  Dame  aux  Camelias,''  by  the  same  rule?  Still, 
the  comparison  our  author  draws  between  B<^ranger*s  females  and  those 
of  De  Musset  is  appreciative  and  conect.  In  Beranger,  the  Fr^tillons 
and  Lisettes  have  some  redeeming  point,  but  with  De  Musset  an  ego- 
tistic sensuality  is  the  predominant  characterisdc. 

When  we  mention  that  of  the  hundred  odd  pages  consecrated  to  De 
Musset  upwards  of  eighty  are  devoted  to  extracts,  explaining  Dumas's 
theory,  we  need  offer  no  apology  for  the  paucity  of  our  material.  With 
the  best  will  in  the  world,  it  is  impossible  to  bring  much  of  his  poetry 
before  an  English  reader,  and  his  prose  is,  perhaps,  more  salacious. 

In  1850,  De  Musset  produced  his  last  volume  of  poetry,  and  for  the 
last  six  years  of  his  life,  when  he  should  have  been  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power,  his  harp  remained  unstrung.  Poor  De  Musset!  you  were  fated 
to  have  enemies  even  after  death.  George  Sand  made  a  bitter  attack 
upon  you,  but  it  was  not  so  malicious  as  that  of  the  man  who  would  have 
been  proud,  he  tells  us,  to  call  you  friend. 

The  last  memoir  we  have  to  notice  is  that  of  the  actress  Marie  Dorval, 
which  is,  in  every  respect,  the  best  in  the  volumes,  for  it  is  evidently  a 
labour  of  love.  It  is  dedicated  to  "  ma  grande  amie"  Geoi^  Sand,  who, 
with  her  ''dove-like  heart  and  eagle  pen,"  had  given  in  her  memoirs 
some  details  as  to  the  last  moments  of  Marie  Dorval.  The  lady's 
daughter,  Caroline,  married  Ren6  Luguet,  and  bore  him  a  son,  christened, 
in  memory  of  Madame  Dudevant,  George.  He  was  a  marvel  of  beauty 
and  intellect,  and  his  grandmother  became  so  fondly  attached  to  him  that 
she  adopted  him  and  kept  him  till  his  death,  at  the  age  of  four  years  and 
a  half.  Strange  training  this  child's,  even  according  to  Dumas's  showing : 
he  so  constantly  went  to  the  theatre  to  witness  his  grandmother's 
triumphs,  that,  when  she  left  him  at  home  in  bed,  he  would  remain 
awake  to  greet  her  return  with  the  cry,  "  Bravo,  Dorval !  bravo,  Dorval !" 
Then  she  would  take  her  Bible,  and  read  little  George  to  sleep.  Many 
were  the  disappointments  the  poor  lady  suffered  :  she  would  arrive  in  a 
provincial  town  on  the  pressing  request  of  the  manager,  and  find  that  the 
piece  in  which  she  was  to  perform  would  not  be  ready  for  a  week,  and  till 
then  no  money.  In  such  circumstances  she  would  take  her  little  George 
for  a  walk,  •nil  riassers-by  would  say,  "  That  is  Madame  Dorval,  the 
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ietre«8  from  Paris.  Our  manager,  they  say,  pays  her  five  hundred  francs 
a  night."  And  the  poor  creature  would  be  euTied,  though  she  had  to 
wait  perhaps  a  week  to  gain  one-fifth  of  that  sum. 

In  1848  the  poor  child  died  of  conyulsions,  and  the  grandmother's 
despair  was  something  fearful.  When  he  was  taken  away  to  Mont- 
Parnasse,  she  asked  to  have  his  room  given  up  to  her,  and  she  converted 
it  into  a  chapel.  The  cradle,  like  an  antique  altar,  was  placed  in  the 
eentre  of  the  room,  covered  with  flowers,  and  by  its  side  was  the  sofi^ 
over  which  the  actress  had  thrown  a  large  black  veil  she  wore  in 
"Angelo.''  From  that  time  she  had  no  other  bed,  when  in  Paris,  but 
diis  sofa,  no  other  coverlet  but  this  veil.  Her  grief  was  so  great,  that 
ber  soD-in-law  thought  it  advisable  to  procure  her  an  engagement  at  the 
The&tre-Historique,  but  what  was  thought  would  relieve  her  only  aug- 
mented her  suffering.  She  considered  it  a  crime  to  forget  her  George 
for  an  hour,  and  cursed  her  profession.  One  day  Dorval  went  out  in  the 
morning,  and  did  not  return  till  ten  at  night ;  this  she  repeated  daily, 
and  at  last,  on  being  followed,  it  was  found  that  she  spent  her  time  by 
the  tomb  of  little  Geoi^,  reading  her  Bible  and  embroidering.  In  order 
to  care  her  of  this  morbid  condition,  Luguet  set  out  with  her  to  perform 
at  Orleans,  but  so  soon  as  she  arrived  there  she  disappeared.  Her  son- 
u*hiw,  guessing  where  she  was,  hurried  to  the  cemetery,  and  found  her 
kneeling  at  the  tomb  of  a  child.  The  whole  time  the  journey  lasted  she 
went  daily  to  a  cemetery  with  a  handful  of  flowers,  which  she  scattered, 
laying,  <'  For  the  little  children — ^for  the  little  children  V* 

Oq  her  return  to  Paris,  Balzac  called  on  her,  and  read  to  her  '*  La 
Haditre."  She  burst  into  fresh  life,  and  her  family  hoped  she  would 
recover;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  rehearsals  she  was  unwell  for  a  week, 
and  the  part  was  given  to  another.  As  a  recompense,  Dorval  was  offered 
a  few  performances  of  <^  Marie  Jeanne.'* 

We  must  come  to  the  end.  Being  without  engagement,  the  great 
actress  applied  to  the  committee  of  the  Th^&tre-Fran9ai8  to  give  her 
twenty  pounds  a  month  to  act  anything,  and  the  request  was  unanimously 
refused.  With  death  in  her  heart,  she  proceeded  to  fulfil  an  engagement 
at  Caen,  but,  on  getting  out  of  the  diligence,  fainted.     When  on  the 

giot  of  death,  she  asked  to  be  carried  to  Paris  to  see  her  daughters,  and 
umas  was  sent  for  to  see  her  dose  her  eyes.  It  was  he,  too,  who  found 
the  money  for  her  funeral.  Englishmen,  perhaps,  would  not  mention  such 
a  fiict,  as  they  are  inclined  to  do  good  by  stealth,  but  in  a  Frenchman  it 
is  excusable. 

Altogether,  we  believe  we  have  produced  sufiicient  evidence  to  show 
that  the  right  hand  of  Dumas,  p^re,  has  not  forgotten  its  cunning.  Even 
when  describing  the  life-histories  of  men,  whom  none  but  himself  would 
luive  the  audacity  to  inscribe  in  the  catalogue  of  "  les  morts  qui  vont 
Tite."    We  wonder  what  Dumas's  own  fate  will  be  by  the  same  rule  ? 
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AiiiiHOUca,  at  the  fifst  blnsk,  it  would  appear  imposnble  to  tell  anj- 
iking  nevr  abont  Algeria,  M.  Bei^amin  QaetiaeKu,  a  French  litt^nienr  of 
acme  repyiatioti,  has  nanaged  the  feat  nAet  eleTerly  ia  his  recently 
published  Tolome,  *'  Les  Femmee  ct  les  Mseun  de  I'Algerie."  Of  oonne 
we  tocn  OTcr  a  number  of  pages  that  ^uniliarly  salate  us,  but  the  paper- 
knif»  rests  inyoluatarily  at  a  ohapter  called  "  L'amonr  et  le  Manage  en 
Afriqna."  On  more  care&l  inspection  we  disoover  matter  we  feel  to  be 
amaaisgy  aad  we  will  daily  with  M.  Gkutiiieau  for  a  while,  wlule  he  de- 
scribes to  our  readers  the  adventures  that  befel  him  when  he  pttehed 
his  tent  in  the  natire  viUage  ef  Bab-Aly,  near  Abd-eUKader's  town  of 
Mascara. 

It  took  ovr  author  some  time  ere  he  gained  the  good  graces  of  the 
Arabfl^  and  he  only  aucoeeded  by  giving  up  to  a  eoostderable  extent  the 
comforts  of  ciyiliara0n.  Thus  he  consented  to  exchange  his  coat  for  a 
bomons,  his  boots  £»r  slippers,  and  his  hat  for  a  fei,  but,  like  the  hab- 
drasaer  in  ''  NieholaB  Nickleby,"  he  was  oompelled  to  draw  a  line  some- 
wh«De.  The  indispanaaUe  garment  of  Enropeaa  gentkaaen  and  North 
American  kdies  M.  Gaatineaa  would  not  coasent  to  resign,  fior  he  was 
frightened  of  the  vermin  that  puUulate  in  every  Arab  village,  aad  thoc^h 
the  natives  regarded  him  suspiciously,  he  pacified  them  by  promising  to 
go  bare-Wged  so  soon  as  his  epiderons  had  grown  accustomed  to  the 
stings  of  th*  insects.  Thus  equipped  he  left  Mascara  for  the  seclusion 
of  Bab*Aly :  the  former  town  is  exactly  like  every  French  ohef4ieu  in 
Algeria,  with  its  theatre  and  caf^s,  but  once  you  have  entered  Bab-Aly, 
you  find  yourself  transported  to  a  spheve  which  has  no  aaatogy  or  point 
of  contact  with  the  European  world.  In  the  first  plaee,  M.  Gastineau 
says  yon  must  give  np  all,  even  the  most  elementary,  notion  of  geometry, 
for  an  Arab  viUage  ciffiirs  at  the  first  glance  an  agglomeration  of  huts, 
tents,  gourbis*.  that  appear  sown  broadcast  like  a  handful  of  grain.  The 
tenements  follow  all  the  inecpialities  of  the  soil,  mounting  hilUslopes  and 
dflsoendifig  into  a  avine,  like  a  fleet  of  vessels  on  a  storm-beaten  sea. 
There  ate  no  roads  or  mode  of  discovering  your  way  :  you  g^  along  a 
lane  and  tamhle  into  a  ditch,  or  find  yourself  in  front  of  a  mud  heap, 
which  you  are  compelled  ia  escalade. 

M.  Gastineau  had  been  a  month  at  Mascara  before  he  ventured  to  Bab- 
Aly,  with  a  native  guide  to  act  as  his  Ariadne's  thread.  The  son  of  the 
oaiUy  a  boffneus  taik^  by  trade,  who  had  travelled  in  France,  waareqaested 
to  act  as  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  So  soon  as  he  entered  the 
village^  oar  author  found  before  him  a  most  exciting  panorama.  A  group 
of  indolent  Arabs  were  smoking  their  pipes  in  the  middle  of  the  highh> 
way,  while  near  them  a  negro  was  performing  his  mid-day  pr&yers  by 
kissing  the  ground  thrice.  Next  was  visible  a  legion  of  mouk^res  (Arab 
women),  dragging  their  gilded  slippers  through  the  dust,  and  returning 
slowly  from  the  Moorish  bath  to  the  house  of  their  master.  Here  a 
swarm  of  children  were  uttering  deafening  cries ;  there  a  pack  of  dogs 
were  pursuing  a  Jew,  and  lacerating  his  already  ragged  gabardine; 
further  on,    opposite   the   butchers'  stalls,   travelling  marabouts  were 
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bom  tbe  Koran,  to  ths  aeeoBipaiiiment  of  the  rebab. 
Ikffma^  wtae  oanjiag^  the  dwtewkd  water-ftkwiB  fix>iii  Ae  well  to  d» 
kuta;  qU  omd  were  vstmiog ^xnaelves  in  tke  sw  lik»  liwrds ;  whife 
WNMi^  dvassed  k  tfie  Tanialaa  robes  of  Uae  tod  jeUow,  fiMtened  rovad 
the  waist  bjr  a  red  gitdb,  were  tftretdiiiig  tfttk  stiffened  lambs  at  the 
door  of  their  geurbk  Keort  cane  a  rather  staiding  seene  for  the  aenres 
rf  a Eiepoaa; 

Sobs  smd  cries  of  despair  were  audible  from  a  neighbouring  house.  I  walked 
vith  Sidi-Habib  to  a  species  of  gourbi,  built  oC  mud  bricks,  with  loopholes  for 
radows,  and  saw  a  woman,  witE  disheyellcd  hwr,  fly  out  of  the  narrow  door- 
VBj.  Baii  two  Arabs  followed  her,  one  seizing  her  by  the  head,  the  ofher  br 
tire  lest,  and  both  begaa  thrasiixBg  her  with  their  stioks.  After  beating  her  tifi 
thqr  were  tired,  they  tied  her  legs,  and  left  her  lying  on  the  groimd.  The  man 
who  had  appeared  most  savage,  doubtless  her  hnsbwkd,  then  made  a  sign  to  his 
SOD,  a  kd  of  about  ten  years  of  age,  who  had  apathetically  witnessed  the  punish- 
ment ix^cted  on  the  poor  woman.  The  pitiless  child,  regarding  his  mother  as 
a  slave,  and  only  recognising  the  master  of  the  tent,  obeyed  orders,  and  fetched 
a  sabre  horn  the  house,  which  be  handed  to  his  father.  During  this  while,  the 
vretefaed  woman,  seeing  the  imminence  of  the  danger,  was  writhing  on  the 
groond.  Her  tears  were  futie,  and  she  read  her  sentence  of  deatn  on  her 
nastei^s  calm  and  ^oomy  face.  Still,  at  the  moment  when  the  Arab  took  the 
'Vttpon  to  cut  off  her  h^,  she  made  a  supreme  effort,  burst  her  bonds,  and 
fled  behind  the  Tillage  tents.  The  Arab  did  not  pursue  her :  he  gave  the  weapon 
kck  to  his  son  and  re-entered  the  hut.  The  sheiks  presently  went  to  the  out- 
nged  husband,  who  had  only  suspicion  of  infidelity,  made  him  listen  to  reason, 
m.  brought  his  wife  back  to  his  gourbi. 

Id  order  to  fenere  the  unpleasant  taste  left  in  M.  Gasdaeau's  mouth 
by  this  scene,  Sidi-Habib  did  him  the  disthiguished  honour  of  eonduct- 
ing  boa  to  hie  own  t«nt,  which  he  eatased  on  bis  hands  and  knees. 
This  Arab  house  was  composed  of  a  eanias  laid  on  light  poles ;  the  fur* 
mtere  was  ledooed  to  two  carpets,  a  yataghan,  a  pipe,  and  a  saueepan. 
BcidlQs  and  trappings  hong  from  die  poles  by  the  side  of  muslin  kaicks 
ad  silken  girdles.  In  &  hackgrouAd  a  negro  was  crushing  barley 
between  iwa  stoaes-Hmoh  is  the  Arab  mill ;  while,  in  the  centre  of  the 
teat,  an  old  woman  was  lighting  a  fire  in  a  hole — such  is  the  Arab 
Hove.  The  grcmnd  served  as  table  and  bed.  Oar  author  was  not  sorry 
to  see  a  ec^oas  dish  of  the  national  oouseoossoo^  mixed  with  hard  eggs 
and  b(»led  grapes,  and  eaten  with  Adam's  fu'k.  After  dinner  Sidi- 
Habib  o&ied  to  take  M.  Ghstiaeau  to  a  splendid.  f<&te  at  the  oaid's^  and 
the  offer  was  gladly  accepted.  When  they  set  ont,  M.  Gastineau  con- 
bases  to  a  s%ht  £selng  of  alarm  as  he  held  bis  ciaerone's  hand  aad 
itaabled  at  every  step.  To  increase  his  misery,  the  Arab  dogs  recog- 
idsad  Ua  Batbnsifity»  and  barked  in  packs  around  him.  Ai^used  by 
these  Qonatant  barkings,  the  Arab  wosoen  thrust  their  heads  out  of  tfaie 
doors^  but  «bew  them  hack,  growling,  '*  It  is  a  BoumL" 

On  feachiog  the  eaSd's  house,  a  remaricabla  seene  awaited  the  travel- 
ler. A  band  of  mnsiciaiis  were  dancing  in  the  court-yard  round  an 
almeh,  who  was  all  Uazing  with  jewels  and  gold.  In  one  hand  she 
held  a  yataghan,  in  the  other  a  goid-laced  han&erchief,  and  with  these 
two  articles  produced  the  most  startling  ezpresoon  of  love  and  hatred. 
As  M.  Gastinean  says:  *<  The  mobile  face  of  the  daaseuse  is  strangely 
animated:  her  countenance  reflects  evezy  feelings  every  passicm.    At 
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one  moment  she  weeps  beneath  the  folds  of  her  kaick,  at  another  she 

removes  it  to  laugh.     She  threatens  and  she  implores,  she  atrugglea  and 

kneels  down,  she  sighs  tenderly  and  cuts  a  throat !"     At  length  the 

almeh  stopped  before  a  sumptuously  attired  Arab,  thrust  the  yataghan 

I  into  the  ground,  and  rested  her  hands  on  it,  gazing  fixedly  the  while  at 

f  the  man  whom  she  had  selected  to  pay  for  the  dance.     After  a  while  he 

rose,  and  thrust  a  douro  between  tne  silken  handkerchief  crossed  oa 

I  the  almeh's  forehead ;  whereupon,  any  quantity  of  enthusiasm  from  the 

leader  of  the  musicians.     As  a  rule,  Arab  women — with  the  exception 

of  the  Moorish  women  of  Algiers  and  Constantino,  and  the  Kouloagly, 

or  daoghters  of  Turks  by  Arab  females — do  not  dance ;  and  the  Awa- 

lim  generally  come  from  the  Saharah,  where  the  manners  are  less  stem 

and  greater  liberty  is  accorded.     It  is  with  such  women  that  a  scene  like 

the  following  may  be  expected : 

I  was  interrupted  in  my  reflections  by  a  girl  from  the  Sahara,  whose  fiice  was 
even  wilder  than  that  of  the  previous  dancer.  She  walked  towards  me,  twisting 
her  handkerchief  and  brandishing  her  weapon  in  a  threatening  manner.  Her 
movements  were  so  graceful  and  coquettish  when  she  imitated  the  action  of 
the  chaouch  cutting  a  head  off,  that  she  developed  a  ferocious  instinct  in  me, 
and  inspired  me  with  a  desire  to  see  an  execution  performed  with  a  yataglian. 
Still  it  was  not  without  anxiety  that  I  saw  her  come  up  and  thrust  the  vataghan 
into  the  ground  before  me.  I  imm^iately  asked  myself  whether  she  had  a 
spite  against  my  Western  head,  but  luckily  remembered  the  tribute  the  specta- 
tor saluted  by  the  almah  must  pay.  I  rose,  and  slipped  a  coin  under  her  coif. 
During  this  operation,  clumsily  performed,  as  I  was  not  used  to  it,  my  face 
touched  that  of  the  dancer.  1  was  fascinated  by  her  glance — ^I  inhaled  her 
perfumed  breath— when  the  flash  of  the  upraised  yataghui  suddenly  struck  me 
like  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 

M.  Gastineau  spent  several  months  in  the  village,  almost  his  sole 
companion  being  his  old  negress,  Mordjana,  who,  whenever  she  saw  that 
he  was  suffering  from  home -sickness,  sang  him  a  mournful  Arab  ditty, 
in  the  hope  of  bringing  back  a  smile  to  his  lips.  We  need  not  dwell 
on  the  truly  French  mode  in  which  he  sought  to  cure  his  spleen,  by 
making  love  to  the  fair  widow  Nepheza,  who  looked  but  coldly  on  his 
suit.  When  she  went  off  to  be  married,  M.  Gastineau  fell  into  the 
habit  of  constantly  visiting  the  Moorish  coffee-houses,  where  the  Arabs 
assemble  to  play,  smoke,  drink,  sleep,  be  shaved,  or  settle  business  mat- 
ters. Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  picturesque  than  the  groups  of 
Arab  guests ;  some,  crouching  on  the  ground,  lend  a  greedy  ear  to  the 
words  of  an  Arab  story-teller,  who  is  repeating  the  marvellous  exploits 
of  some  desert  chieftain,  while  others  only  trouble  themselves  with 
drinking  coffee  and  smoking;  some  rise  at  the  approach  of  a  sheik 
of  their  douar,  and  respecthilly  kiss  the  hem  of  his  burnous,  while 
others  play  at  draughts  or  chess ;  another  party,  again,  shave  each 
other's  head  in  turns  with  the  knife  they  carry  in  their  girdle.  Luckily 
for  our  author,  he  had  played  chess  with  a  caid  at  Mascara,  and  adroitly 
allowed  himself  to  be  beaten :  this  had  become  known  among  the  Arabs, 
and  hence  they  had  no  repugnance  to  let  a  Roumi  visit  their  coffee- 
houses. 

While  standing  on  these  pleasant  relations  with  the  Arabs,  our  author 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  a  very  intelligent  native  belonging  to 
the  Beni  Hamra  tribe,  through  whom  he  proposed  to  form  the  aoquaint- 
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ance  of  the  real  native  article,  the  Arah  of  the  tent  and  the  goarbi.  He 
had,  ifc  18  true,  found  excuses  to  enter  the  tents  of  many  villagers,  but  the 
mountain  Arabs,  ^ho  have  a  superstitious  fear  of  the  Bonmi's  evil 
eje,  had  hitherto  concealed  the  most  interesting  details  of  their  private 
I^e  from  him.  Hence  M.  Gastineau  warmly  thanked  Mohammed-ben- 
yadga,  who  promised  to  satisfy  his  curiosity ;  but  he  started  in  some 
tenor  when  die  Arab  drew  his  knife,  and  seized  his  guest  by  the  hair. 
He  allowed  his  locks  to  be  shorn,  and  then  looked  at  himself  in  a  glass  : 
with  his  scalp-lock  he  resembled  a  Chinese.  Then  Mohammed  gave  him 
a  perfect  native  dress,  and  they  started  for  the  mountains  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  When  they  stopped  for  the  mid-day  halt  by  a  well  to 
restore  their  strength  with  loaves  of  dried  dates  and  Barbary  Bgs  the 
Arab  plucked  from  a  cactus,  our  author  had  the  opportunity  to  witness  a 
strange  scene : 

Some  twenty  Arabs,  armed  with  matraks  (heavy  sticks),  ran  towards  us  with 
deafening  cries.  I  at  once  asked  Mohammed  the  meaning  of  this,  and  he 
answered,  gleefully,  "  It  is  a  roatrak-hont."   Tlie  Arabs  formed  a  circle  round  a 

Siece  of  ground,  while  one  of  them  stationed  in  the  centre  beat  the  clumps  of 
warf  palms  that  covered  the  mountains,  in  order  to  start  a  hare  or  raobit. 
After  a  battue  lasting  a  few  minutes,  a  hare  rushed  from  under  a  palm-tree,  and 
was  greeted  by  the  yells  and  shouts  of  the  Arabs,  who  shook  their  sticks.  The 
poor  hare,  beset  on  every  side,  did  not  know  whither  to  run,  and  went  round 
like  a  squirrel  in  a  cage,  vainly  seeking  an  exit.  At  length  it  attempted  to  bolt 
between  two  Arabs,  oat  they  felled  it  with  their  sticks,  and  caught  it  in  a 
burnous. 

After  this  amusement,  our  friends  pushed  on  to  reach  the  douar  of  the 
Beni  Hamra  before  nightfall.  The  mountains  assumed  a  more  savage 
aspect,  and  travellers  became  rare.  During  two  hours  they  only  saw 
three  Arabs,  who  passed  with  the  speed  of  light  on  their  small  desert 
horses.  '^Ahaho,  ahahol"  Mohammed  shouted  to  them,  <<  bezef  fan- 
tasia I"  and,  in  his  enthusiasm^  urged  his  companion  to  have  a  race  with 
them ;  but,  having  a  due  regard  for  his  neck,  M.  Gastineau  declined. 
At  length  they  saw  the  tents  beneath  them,  and  Mohammed  executed  a 
wild  fantasia  of  his  own,  in  which  the  Frenchman  was  obliged  to  join,  for 
his  horse  fairly  bolted  with  him.  He  reached  the  hill  in  a  greater  state 
of  perspiration  than  his  horse,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  barkine  of  a 
pack  of  dogs.  Mohammed's  children,  dressed  in  cotton  shirts,  and  with 
amulets  round  their  necks,  ran  to  meet  the  new  comers,  and  M.  Gasti- 
neau was  greatly  surprised  to  see  them,  instead  of  greeting  th^ir  father, 
leap  on  the  horses'  necks,  sit  astride  them,  and  start  off,  repeating  the 
Arab  word  that  signifies  the  height  of  joy,  "Fantasia!'' 

The  ceremonial  reception  in  an  Arab  tent  does  not  resemble  that  ob- 
taining in  Paris,  for  no  one  rises  on  your  entrance.  The  pair  sat  down 
on  mats,  and  M.  Gastineau  was  almost  suffocated  at  first  by  a  powerful 
smell  of  goat  and  fermented  milk,  and  semi-blinded  by  the  obscure  light 
prevailing  in  the  camel's-hair  tent.  At  length,  however,  his  eyes  grew 
accustomed  to  it,  and  he  was  able  to  look  about  him.  A  long  carpet 
suspended  from  the  roof  divided  Mohammed's  tent  into  two  parts.  The 
place  in  which  M.  Gastineau  was  seated  served  as  kitchen,  refectory,  and 
workshop.  A  frightfully  tattered  negress  was  pounding  com  between 
two  stones,  while  a  young  moukere  was  blowing  up  the  fire.    Behind  a 
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loom,  clttnuily  formed  of  coloaii-reeds,  stood  a  woniftn,  wbo  greatijr  cauglit 
our  susoeptime  FrencrfimaA's  fancy :  slie  was  Moiiamiiied*s  first  wife,  aii4 
the  favourite)  judging'  by  tiie  respect  he  paid  her.  Her  name  was  Fii;tina, 
and,  like  all  native  women,  she  was  tattooed  on  the  fbrehead,  srms,  faaiKis, 
and  legs  with  gaily-coloured  arabesques.  She  was  literally  covered  with 
jewellery  and  amulets,  and  M.  Gastamean  waa  daziled  by  her  briliiamt 
costume  and  her  beauty,  which  seemed  to  light  up  the  gloomy  tent.  At 
ao  order  from  her  master  Fatma  rose,  displayiDg  h«r  lofty  fbrtn,  an^ 
drawing  her  gbdie  around  her  sunple  waists  then  ahe  iwnoved  sevend 
pots  from  a  brge  trunk,  in  which  toe  Arabs  keep  their  money,  jewvilerf, 
com,  and  other  property.  And  here  our  author  found  faiBDeeif  in  s 
dilemma: 

Mohammed  went  out  at  this  monrent,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  his  wives. 
Greatly  embarrassed,  I  racked  my  brains  in  vain  for  a  topic  to  talk  about.     I 
could  not  fall  back  on  the  rain  and  the  fine  weather,  as  I  ao  in  France,  wheu  I 
do  not  know  what  to  say,  for  the  eternal  sun  of  Africa  robs  you  of  that  resource. 
Finding  nothing  suitable,  I  wisely  resolved  on  maintaining  an  obstinate  sQence ; 
but  the  coQuettish  Fatma  was  amused  by  my  embarrassment,  looked  at  me  fur- 
tively, and  laughed  in  an  impudent  way,  whicn  only  rendered  her  more  charminA^. 
I  was  very  vexed  at  the  ridiculous  part  I  was  playing.    I  was  soon  liberated, 
however,  from  mv  perplexing  situation.    A  lady  fnena  of  Fatma's  reminded  her 
from  outside  of  tne  tent  of  a  funeral  ceremony  to  be  |)erformed  at  tke  tomb  of 
some  marabout.    This  strange  conversation  from  the  inside  and  the  out  piqued 
my  curiosity,  and  when  Mohammed  came  in  I  expressed  my  surprise  to  him. 
Bje  told  me  that  no  woman  dared  cross  the  threshold  of  a  tent  when  the  master 
was  at  home.    In  his  absence,  Arab  women  can  receive  a  female  friend  or  re- 
lative, but  they  are  prohibited,  under  penalty  of  a  thrashing,  from  receiving  any 
stranger.    "  Last  night,"  Mohammed  added,  "  an  Arab  of  our  douar  surprised 
a  visitor  in  his  tent,  and  killed  both  the  stranger  and  his  own  wife."    A  tragedy 
narrated  in  so  succinct  a  manner  greatly  afie^ed  me,  and  I  felt  choking^  in  the 
tent.    Mohammed,  mistaking  my  meamng,  led  nre  to  the  fosse  into  which  the 
bodies  of  animals  are  thrown,  and  showed  me  the  wretched  man's  head.    I  re- 
coiled with  honor. 

To  recover  his  guest,  Mohammed  led  him  to  an  oasis  of  oltve  and 
pomegranate  trees  while  preparations  for  supper  were  being  made.  Two 
strong  Arabs  with  brown  arms  cut  off  the  head  of  a  sheep  in  their 
presence,  skinned,  and  then  spitted  the  carcase  on  a  long  pole,  which 
they  constantly  turned  before  the  fire.  When  ready,  it  was  laid  on  an 
enormous  wooden  dish,  and  plaeed  beftve  the  guests.  The  other  dishes 
constituting  the  meal  were  brought  by  the  servants  and  Mohammed's 
wives  andtchildren.  Nothing,  says  M,  Gastineau,  could  be  more  amusing 
than  to  see  then  come  from  the  tents  with  a  plate  or  a  cup  of  water  in 
their  hands.  When  all  the  preparations  were  made,  Mohammed  begged 
his  guest  to  set  to  work,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  join  him,  as  the  Arabs 
believe  it  to  be  most  uncourteous  to  eat  ere  their  guests  have  finished. 
M.  Gastineau  being  too  hungry  for  ceremony,  helped  himself  as  delicately 
as  he  could  to  conscoussou  mixed  with  figs,  raisins,  hard  eggs,  atid  fowl. 
Mohammed's  next  object  was  to  learn  whether  the  dish  was  to  the  guest's 
liking,  but  his  face  became  gloomy  when  the  dainty  was  tlirust  away, 
for  he  thought  evidently  that  sufiicient  justice  was  not  being  done  to  the 
meal.  Desmms  of  pleasing  him,  M.  Gastineau  attacked  the  conscoussou 
again,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  indigestion.  Next  he  took  a  turn  at  the 
sheep,  which  the  cooks  had  jointed  with  their  fingers  and  knives,  after 
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\t\aA  he  tnfled  with  the  barlej^oakes,  dates,  and  pastry,  all  hemg  crashed 
down  with  cold  wftter  from  the  well.  Wiiieii  M.  Gastmeva  had  awpljr 
satisfied  his  appetite,  the  dishes  were  attacked  by  MohamTned,  then  hy 
his  wires,  children,  and  negro  servants,  and  last  of  all  by  the  dogs.  In 
addhion  to  this,  Mohammed  had  tfae  delicate  attention  to  send  for  the 
aiflscnaS)  or  Amh  gipues,  of  wiiom  Bohert-Houdin  gave  us  so  interesting 
a  description,  although  the  present  account  bears  repetition : 

These  aissoaas,  eight  iniiiimber,  posted  themsehes  a  short  distinoe  from  us. 
Thej  were  at  once  surroanded  by  the  villagers,  and  benm  their  periloas  per- 
foRoance,  to  the  deafening  aooompasimeDt  of  the  tamDouiine,  tiie  rebab,  and 
the  ceed-pipe :  some  began  playing  with  serpents,  which  they  placed  on  their 
chestSj  in  their  mouth,  or  converted  into  turbans ;  others  bcked  live  coals ; 
others,  again,  ate  grass,  pebbles,  and  cactus  bristlinjs^  with  thorns ;  lastly,  they 
joined  in  an  infernal  dance,  until  they  fell  in  epileptie  fits  on  the  groima,  with 
foaming  lips,  and  their  limbs  twisdng  in  a  frigtttfol  manner.  You  should  have 
heard  the  exuberant  joy  of  the  audience,  the  yells  of  the  negresses,  and  the 
repeated  you-yous  of  the  women,  as  they  eageny  peeped  through  their  veils. 
At  the  close  of  their  surprising  performance,  of  ^ch  no  description  could  give 
an  idea,  the  aissouas  colleeted  tm  offerii^  c^  the  spectators,  and  I  was  not  the 
last  to  pay  tribute.  The  aissouas  swarm  in  the  towns  and  douars  of  North 
iJseria,  and  1^ey  are  supposed  to  have  tiie  power  to  cure  diseases.  These  dis- 
ciples of  Aissa,  a  holy  Mussnfansn,  who  has  the  reputation  of  having  achieved 
irondrons  deeds  in  his  lifetime,  are  bebved,  petted,  and  lodged  by  the  pious 
Arabs.  In  Africa,  indeed,  the  most  profane  associations  assume  a  religious 
cfauaeter.  Such  is  the  case  witil  the  awalim  of  the  Sidiara,  and  the  gonzanas, 
a  sisterhood  of  sorceresses,  who  tell  fortunes  among  the  tribes^ 

The  adventures  of  this  e>veniog  wiere  not  «ver  yet.  While  the  siieDcs 
were  sitting  in  tiseir  doorways,  telling  marvellous  tales  to  the  younger 
men,  and  the  women  were  reclining  in  an.attitade  &il  of  gnaee  on  Uieir 
carpets  in  the  glorious  moonlight,  Mohammed  asked  our  author  to  see 
him  shoot  a  jackal.  The  Arab  threw  a  quarter  of  a  sheep  into  a  ravine, 
and  fired  at  the  first  jackal  thatArrived,  but  missed  it  Soon  after  a  larger 
animal  oame  down  the  hill-side,  and  Mohammed  whispered  to  M. 
Gastineau,  *' A  panther— a  panther  T  This  statement  <fid  not  comfort 
the  latter  gentleman ;  for,  although  he  had  known  very  civilised  panthers 
at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  he  knew  from  experience  that  those  of  Africa 
are  not  nearly  so  tame,  and,  when  wounded,  are  apt  to  turn  on  their 
assailants.  From  the  way  that  Mohammed  prepared,  it  was  plain  that 
he  expected  a  tough  fight  of  it.  The  suspicious  brute  stopped  within 
half  gun-shot,  and  the  Arab  fired  at  once,  the  savage  yell  it  gave  as  it 
leaped  towards  the  couple  showing  that  it  was  wounded.  M.  Gastineau 
h^n  to  feel  uncomfortable,  but  Mohammed  did  not  lose  lus  coolness  : 
he  laid  down  his  gun,  drew  his  yatagan,  and  bravely  waited  for  the 
pandit,  which  was  coming,  straight  at  him.  As  the  brute  passed,  the 
Arab  leaped  on  one  side,  and  sheathed  his  dagger  in  its  flank.  A  plain- 
tive groan  showed  that  the  blow  was  mortal.  "  I  have  spoiled  tfce  skin," 
>^  Mohammed ;  but  M.  Gastineau,  who  was  not  at  all  anxious  about 
the  skin,  was  endianted  at  the  result.  The  following  is  lire  sort  of  night 
a  Eosopean  may  expect  to  pass  at  an  Arab  douar: 

Aa  the  night  was  far  advanced,  Mohamaed  led  me  to  a  teat  of  hospitality, 
vhere  I  found  a  bed  made  of  bug  carpets  and  cushions.  I  lay  down  all  dressed, 
and  woBld  gladly  have  gone  to  sleep,  but  the  howling  of  the  jackals,  to  which  the 
dogs  of  the  douar  replied  in  chorus,  kept  me  awake  for  a  long  time.  MJorcwvrr, 
I  had  not  thoroughly  closed  my  tent,  and  it  was  yisitcd  by  sheep  andgwta,  wtnoh 
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lay  down  familiarlT  by  my  side.  In  spite  of  the  nauseous  smell  of  these  animals, 
in  spite  of  the  barLing  of  the  jackals,  which  I  obstinately  took  for  panther  roars, 
I  soon  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  from  which  I  awoke  late  the  following  morning. 

A  little  while  after  our  author  was  enabled  to  accompany  the  keeper- 
general  of  the  forests  of  Mascara,  on  his  monthly  tour  of  inspection.  One 
of  the  first  places  they  visited  was  the  smala  of  the  Mascara  Spahis. 
These  are  contingents  furnished  by  the  tribes,  who  receive  the  pay  of 
African  troops,  and  are  commanded  by  a  French  officer.  They  live  in 
perfect  freedom  on  the  plains  or  in  the  mountains,  and  are  only  called  out 
for  grand  reviews  or  in  the  event  of  war.  They  have  always  gone  into 
action  bravely,  and  have  never  once  deserted  the  French  flag.  On  enter- 
ing the  smala,  a  man  dressed  as  an  Arab,  but  whom  his  accent  revealed 
to  be  a  Gascon,  came  to  meet  the  keeper,  and  received  the  party  hospitably. 
The  following  is  the  account  he  gave  of  his  mode  of  life : 

"I  am  certain,  gentlemen,  that,  on  seeing  me  surrounded  by  a  hundred  Arab 
families,  you  consider  me  the  equal  of  a  king  or  a  sultan,  whose  slightest  desires 
are  anticipated  by  his  slaves.  But  you  do  not  quite  understand  my  position.  On 
one  hand,  I  am  responsible  to  the  French  eovemment  for  the  fidelity  of  the 
goums  I  direct,  and,  on  the  other,  I  have  to  keep  the  tribes  in  order.  Tne  Lord 
save  yon,  gentlemen,  from  such  a  burden !  livery  morning  I  have  to  listen 
patiently  to  the  complaints  of  my  subordinates :  one  has  had  his  crop  carried  away 
or  his  sheep  stolen ;  another  declaring  that  he  has  bought  and  paid  for  a  woman, 
and  the  master  of  the  tent  does  not  recognise  the  bargain.  One  has  surprised  a 
rival  in  his  gourbi ;  another  has  been  thrashed  by  a  j^ous  neighbour.  I  will  say 
nothing  of  the  women  who  come  secretly  to  expose  to  me  the  violence  and 
outrages  of  their  husbands,  the  denunciations  and  the  vendetta  existing  between 
tents  and  families.  There  is  enough  hatred  and  jealousy  to  disconcert  the  most 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  savage  life. ' 

The  next  halt  the  party  made  was  at  the  douars  of  the  Hachim- 
Gharabbas,  among  whom  Abd-el-Eader  was  bom.  They  next  passed  on 
to  the  forest  of  Kacheron,  the  numerous  tribes  residing  in  which  are  very 
wealthy,  from  the  manu&cture  of  charcoal,  and  supplying  building  and 
firewood  to  the  town  of  Mascara.  The  forest-keepers  are  obliged  to  keep 
a  sharp  look-out,  for  the  Arabs  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  fell  trees  in 
order  to  make  charcoal,  but  quietly  set  fire  to  the  wood.  One  Arab  was 
caught  in  the  act  on  the  present  journey  by  the  sultan  of  the  forests,  as 
the  natives  call  him,  who  conveyed  him  to  his  own  douar.  The  caid 
came  up  reverently  to  the  party,  and  the  interpreter  transmitted  him  the 
following  order:  *'  The  general  of  the  forests  commands  thee  to  give  this 
man  fifty  blows  of  the  matrak,  and  within  three  days  to  bring  one  hundred 
douros  (20/.)  to  the  Arab  office  at  Mascara."  The  blows  were  infficted 
on  the  spot.  And  yet  the  French  complain  of  the  dislike  the  natives  feel 
for  them  !  When  the  keeper  asked  for  a  guide,  there  was  at  once  a  dispute 
among  the  Arabs  as  to  wno  would  not  go,  but  the  tchaush  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  by  drawing  his  yataghan.  An  Arab  at  once  sacrificed  himself,  and 
the  caid  bade  farewell  to  the  keeper-general  by  humbly  kissing  the  tail 
of  his  uniform.  The  rest  of  the  party  wished  to  forget  the  painful  scene 
they  had  just  witnessed  by  seeking  game,  but  the  keeper  dissuaded  them. 
"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  with  a  lau^h,  '<  the  preservation  of  your  life 
depends  on  my  uniform.  I  will  not  be  responsible  for  you  if  marauding 
Arabs  surprise  you."  A  volume  would  not  more  thoroughly  describe  the 
nature  of  the  French  rule  in  Algeria. 
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The  next  halt  was  made  at  the  douar  of  the  Beni  Arva,  and  the  gaide 
was  sent  ahea4  to  announce  the  animal  of  the  party.  All  the  head  men 
turned  out  to  greet  them,  and  the  keeper-j^eneral  dismounted,  in  order 
to  respond  to  the  dignity  of  the  reception.  The  caid  pressed  the  keeper's 
hand  with  a  solemn  air,  and  then  raised  his  own  to  his  lips.  This 
ngaiBedy  to  the  Arabs  and  negroes  who  surrounded  the  chief,  "  these 
Frenchmen  are  powerful;  they  are  our  friends,  and  we  must  not  at 
present  either  kill  or  rob  them.  We  must  give  them  a  hearty  reception, 
or  we  shall  be  sorry  for  it.'*  Supper  consisted  of  the  usual  roasted  sheep, 
afber  which  the  caid  supplied  a  novel  sort  of  fantasia.  At  a  signal  he 
gave,  a  crowd  of  moukeres  came  out  of  the  tents,  and  seated  themselves 
round  the  Frenchmen,  but  musicians  at  once  placed  themselves  before 
them.  After  a  short  prelude^  one  of  the  latter,  who  played  on  the  derbouka, 
sang  an  ode,  which  would  have  been  agreeable  to  Hsten  to,  had  it  not 
been  slightly  disturbed  by  the  snapping  of  the  jackals,  and  mournful 
yells  of  the  hyssna,  and  the  roaring  of  a  lion.  M.  Gastineau  was  informed 
ihat  these  ferocious  performers  indulged  in  a  similar  concert  nightly  in 
the  forest  of  Kacheron ;  and,  in  fact,  the  oaid  had  large  fires  lit  to  keep 
the  animab  at  bay.  ^ 

On  retummg  to  Bab-Aly,  the  party  heard  some  sharp  firing  in  the 
plain,  and  our  Parisian  thought  he  was  in  for  an  Arab  *'  glorious  three 
days,"  but  soon  found  the  natives  were  celebraUng  the  birthday  of  their 
prophet 

The  last  place  M.  Gastineau  visited  was  the  mosque  of  Abd-el-Kader, 
situate  at  the  southern  gate  of  Mascara*  There  is  nothing  remarkable 
about  it,  save  the  briUiant  reminiscences  attaching  to  the  celebrated  per- 
sonage whose  name  it  bears.  In  it  may  still  be  seen  the  pulpit  whence 
the  noble  Arab  exhorted  his  followers  to  continue  the  sacred  war  against 
the  French.  We  confess  we  are  surprised  at  reading  that  they  have  left 
so  dangerous  a  reminiscence  in  existence.  The  last  person  M.  Giistineau 
saw,  before  leaving  Mascara,  was  Mohammed-ben-Radga,  who  gave  him 
as  a  souvenir  a  small  morocco-leather  bag,  containing  their  names 
written  in  Arabic.  He  declares  that  he  will  never  part  with  this  testi- 
mony of  a  friendship  so  rare  between  an  Arab  and  a  Frenchman.  The 
French  landed  in  Algiers  in  1830:  M.  Gastineau's  book  bears  the 
imprint  of  1861,  and,  after  thirty-one  years,  it  is  rare  for  the  conqueror 
and  the  conquered  to  be  on  friendly  terms.  And  yet,  were  we  to  say  that 
the  French  had  no  genius  for  colonisation,  we  should  be  accused,  as 
usual,  by  some  of  our  critics,  with  striving  to  stir  up  ill-blood  between 
two  great  nations. 

M.  Gastineau's  book  contains  many  other  amusing  chapters,  though 
they  are,  perhaps,  a  little  too  pronounced  for  English  readers.  Still, 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that  M.  Gastineau  is  a  son  of  Gaul,  and  delibe- 
rately sits  down  to  describe  ^*  les  femmes  de  I'Alg^rie,"  we  think  he  de- 
serves credit  for  being  able  to  retain  a  veil  at  all,  however  transparent  it 
may  be.  We  confess,  in  other  respects,  to  a  Hiring  for  his  volume,  for 
he  is  one  of  the  few  of  his  countrymen  who  have  really  attempted  to  tell 
the  truth  about  Algeria.  That  Northern  Africa  would  prove  a  magni- 
ficent colony  in  the  hands  of  any  other  nation  that  preferred  pelf  to  glory, 
iSy  at  the  present  day,  a  fact  recognised  by  consent  of  all  parties,  hardly 
excepting  the  Emperor  of  the  French  himself. 

TOL.  Ll.  X 
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Whers  aad  wluti is  Oedt ?  ka  qnettioii  wlneh  taajmohMy  be  asked 
by  eome  one  f^snaBg  orer  the  table  of  oontenii  or  this  number  of 
JBefUle^s  Miscdlaf^.  Oedt  I  Wheratbovtscan  that  be?  In  Maagmij 
at  TraMyhrania,  Laj^nd  or  Kamtiehatka?  In  AmtnKa,  Africa,  or 
Amecica?  Oedt,  good  reader^  is  aeitber  on  the  tioabled  plains  of 
HminTj,  on  the  distant  confines  of  the  fmen  rone,  among  the  deserts 
of  Africa,  the  badcwoods  of  Ameriea,  or  the  gold  diggmgs  of  Australia : 
it  is  a  small  village  13/inr  midway  between  ijZ'-la^Chimale  aad  IHissel* 
dorf,  and  aboat  a  three  houn^  joomej  from  Cologne.  It  is  a  place  easily 
reached,  bat  not  so  easily  left  when  oae  gets  theiu 

Are  its  attractions^  then,  so  great  ?    Has  it  hot  and  cold  springs  of 
peculiar  virtne,  beantifiil  scenery,  gay  sode^,  gambling  saloons,  all  or 
any  of  the  agremens  of  Baden-Baden,  Homborg,  or  the  other  lavoiirits 
German  baths  ?    Indeed,  no ;  it  b  quite  destitute  of  health-restoring 
waters,  there  is  not  a  roulette  or  rouge-et-noir  table  in  tlie  place,  not  a 
ball-room,  not  a  reading-room,  not  even  a  circulating  library  of  the 
smallest  dimensions ;  there  is  no  society  whatever,  and  as  to  scenery» 
it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  spot  to  be  less  picturesque.     Neither  natore 
nor  ut  has  done  anything  Ibr  poor  meagre  little  Oedt,  and  yet  people 
flook  to  it,  and  stay  at  it  ior  weeks.     The  fact  is,  that  Oedt  is  the  abode 
of  an  extremely  skilliil  and  talented  oculist,  and  therefore  is  in  progress 
of  becoming  what  the  well-known  Grttfrath  was  dorine  its  palmy  daysi 
when  old  Hofrmth  de  Leuw  reigned  there,  and  operated  with  equal  care 
upon  the  eyes  of  prmces  and  peasants,  making,  it  ta  laid,  no  sort  of  dis» 
tinction  between  high  and  low,  except,  of  course,  in  the  prices  of  his 
services.     But  the  old  Hofrath  has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  the 
young  oculist  of  Oedt  is  now  the  rising  star,  of  that  profession,  in 
Germany. 

The  village  which  he  has  diosen  for  the  scene  of  his  inexpressibiy 
nseful  labours  is  one  of  the  most  primitive  descttption,  and  though  near 
so  many  thickly  populated  towns,  appears  to  be  quite  oat  of  the  world* 
The  necessaries  of  life  can  be  obtained  there  certainly,  bat  none  of  its 
luxuries.  There  is  no  market,  and  there  are  scareely  any  shops ;  every 
article  that  is  not  absolutely  xequirsd  for  daily  use  must  be  sent  for  to 
one  or  other  of  the  small  neighbouring  towns,  such  as  Kempen  and 
Crefeld.  There  is  not  even  a  chemii^s  shop  in  Oedt,  whicn  seems 
stnmge  in  a  place  that  is  filled  for  many  months  of  the  vear  with  in- 
ndids.  This,  however,  is  not  owing  to  any  supineness  on  the  part  of  the 
residents  in  the  village,  or  of  the  adjacent  farmers;  they  are  no  way  to 
blame ;  it  is  the  fauH  of  a  humane  and  very  just  enactment  of  the  IVos* 
sian  government,  which,  in  its  paternal  esie  of  the  people,  has  wiselr 
ordained  that  no  chemist's  shop  shall  be  opened  in  any  village  or  small 
town  eonUxming  Urn  than  eight  ^muand  inhalntanta  !  The  populaticm 
of  Oedt  is  reckoned  at  about  ^%  thousand  souls;  the  five  thousand  bodies 
whidi  encase  them,  of  coarse,  dietefere,  go  for  nothing.  This  is  a  great 
drawback,  and  would  be  a  most  serioos  evil  if  oholefo,  or  any  other  de* 
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itnwtm  epidemioy  were  to  break  oat  there.  Penons  taken  ill  in  the 
evening  would  have  to  wait  till  next  morning'  before  they  oonld  poeribfy 
obtain  the  most  neoeenrj  medieiaey  and  even  doling  the  day  three  or 
foor  boors  might  elapie  before  ike  mmediee  abaolotely  required  could  be 
obtained.  It  is  a  nnful  edict,  a  diigraoe  to  ProMian  legioataon,  and  one 
ihat  ought  immediately  to  be  annaUed,  if  only  for  the  me  of  humanity. 
We  would  strongly  advise  any  persons  going  to  Oedt  to  ooonlt  its  eofr* 
ceDent  oeulist,  Dr.  Mooren,  to  cany  with  them  a  wamkj  of  the  most 
neeeasaiy  medicines ;  diey  will  find  no  difficulty  in  paasmg  tfaemtbtoogfa 
the  Bel^um  and  Prussian  oostoiofhouses.  As,  on  leaving  England^  I 
W8I  mnch  of  an  invalid,  we  were  provided  with  a  good  stock  of  medi* 
etne,  therefore  we  should  not  probably  have  found  out  the  dearth  of  sosh 
seedfol  matter  at  Oedt,  if  one  of  oar  par^  had  not  happened  to  inquire 
for  some  camphor,  and  then,  the  said  camphor  having  to  be  ordered  man 
Kempen,  was  elicited  the  statement  above  made  of  the  regulation  enacted 
by  IVuasian  wisdom  in  high  places. 

I  had  not  heard  of  Dr.  Mooren  in  England,  where,  as  yet,  his  name 
is  little  known,  but  tired  of  handing  out  guinea  fees  withoot  deriving  any 
benefit,  and  of  using  eye-lotions,  and  all  sorts  of  embrocations^  every  one 
of  which  might  have  heen  applied  with  quite  as  good  a  result  to  the  sole 
of  my  foot  as  to  my  eyes  and  eyebrows,  I  had  determined  to  go  to 
Dttssddorf  to  consult  the  successor  of  the  oM  Bdratfa,  who,  I  was  told^ 
wu  his  son,  and  a  very  able  oculist.  In  Gremiany,  however,  I  heard  that 
the  son  had  died  before  the  fother,  and  that  the  successor  of  Dr.  de  Lenw, 
St  Grafratfa,  was  a  young  man  of  fair  abilities,  but  no  way  remarkable  for 
his  rfdll.  Was  I,  tiien,  doomed — to  use  a  not  very  elegant  saying — '^  to 
lUl  out  of  the  firyin«f-pan  into  the  fire?"  Happily  not,  for,  ohemin 
fiusant,  we  heard  of  Dr.  Mooren,  of  his  extensive  practice,  great  expO" 
lience,  and  wonderfol  skill.  We  were  assured  ^at  he  was  a  higtily 
educated  man,  and  a  good  physician  as  well  as  oculist,  an  advantage  not 
possessed  by  the  Hofrath.  He  had  been,  we  were  informed,  for  some 
time  the  first  assistant  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  von  Grafe,  of  Berlin,  who 
had  the  highest  opinion  of  him — ^in  short,  we  heard  in  his  favour  what  it 
voidd  take  pages  to  repeat.  On  arriving  at  Diisseldorf  we  made  farther 
inquiries  about  him,  and  the  previous  account  we  had  received  of  him 
bang  fully  confirmed  by  persons  of  the  highest  respeotebility,  we  deter- 
miaed  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  place  of  Dr.  Mooren's  abode. 

Taking  the  railway  between  Diisseldorf  and  Aix-k- Chappie,  we  left  it 
St  Gladbftch  for  the  station  at  Viereen,  the  nearest  to  Oedt,  which  is  abeot 
an  hour's  drive  from  thence.  I  wore  a  pair  of  bhie  eve-protectors,  and 
tiiese  attracted  general  observation,  and  of  coarse  netimd  my  errand,  for 
we  heaid  Dr.  Mooren's  name  on  all  sides,  and  assurances  were  given  us 
fo>m  total  straogers  that  I  would  be  in  excellent  hands.  One  lady,  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  same  railway  carriage  with  us,  told  us  that  she  had 
been  under  Dr.  Mooren's  care  for  some  time ;  she  had  been  quite  blind 
of  one  eye,  and  he  had  entirely  removed  her  blindness  by  forming  a  new 
pupil  in  her  eye,  through  which  she  coidd  now  see  quite  well. 

^  Ton  may  trust  to  him  implicitly,"  she  said ;  ^  he  has  never  been 
known  to  make  the  most  trifling  mistake ;  his  judgment,  his  ridll,  and  his 
goodness,  are  equally  great." 
Ne  sooner  were  we  seated  in  the  vehicle  at  Viersen,  wliidi  was  to  take 
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US  to  Oedt,  than  the  driver,  with  the  freedom  of  manners  so  common 
among  Germans  of  his  class — a  freedom,  however,  quite  inoffeDsiye,  and 
combined  with  the  utmost  civility — began  to  descant  on  the  talents  and 
good  qualities  of  Dr.  Mooren,  of  his  marvellous  cures,  his  kindness  and 
benevolence  to  the  poor,  the  interest  that  he  took  in  all  his  patients. 
"Oh  1"  he  exclaimed,  "you  strangers  cannot  imagine  how  he  is  beloved 
and  respected;  and  he  deserves  it,  n>r  he  is  an  aneel — a  real  angel!" 

We  could  not  but  smile  at  the  talkative  Joseph  Kupper's  enthusiasm, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  we  could  not  but  admit  that  the  man  whom 
everybody  "  delighted  to  honour^'  was  not  likely  to  be  a  humbug,  though 
humbuggbg  appears  to  be,  in  some  places,  part  of  the  business  of  an 
oculist. 

The  country  we  passed  through  was  flat  and  uninteresting,  but  seemed 
well  cultivated,  and  the  farm-houses  we  saw  were  all  well-built,  comfort- 
able-looking houses.  On  approaching  the  village  of  Oedt,  we  were  sur- 
prised to  meet,  walking  on  the  path  by  the  roadside,  several  persons  with 
their  heads  bandsged ;  of  these  some  were  strolling  on  alone,  others  were 
in  little  groups  of  twos  and  threes,  among  them  were  occasionally  a  man 
or  a  woman  apparently  without  any  contusion  of  the  head  or  &ce,  but 
most  of  them  had  a  handkerchief  tied  across  one  eye,  in  some  cases  across 
both  eyes.  It  was  a  strange  spectacle,  and  our  first  idea  was  that  there 
must  recently  have  been  a  fair,  or  other  rustic  meeting,  at  the  village,  and 
a  fight  after  it,  in  consequence  of  which  many  of  the  peasantry  had  got 
beaten  and  bruised.  Our  ignorance,  however,  was  soon  enlightened  by 
Joseph  turning  round,  although  very  busy  whipping  up  his  old  horses 
before  entering  the  village,  and  telling  us  that  these  were  all  patients 
of  the  doctor^B^  adding,  diat  he  liked  them  to  be  in  the  open  air  as  much 
as  possible. 

Joseph  succeeded  in  making  his  weary-looking  nags  get  on  at  a  brisk 
pace,  and  they  went  clattering  over  the  stones,  while  the  air  resounded 
with  the  noise  of  the  cracking  of  their  master's  whip.  This  frightful 
crackmg  of  whips  seems  to  be  one  of  the  principal  studies  of  German 
childhood  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  for  one  s  ears  are  kept  in  constant 
misery  with  the  sharp,  detestable  sound  in  the  streets  of  the  towns  and 
villages,  in  what  is  called  Rhenish  Prussia  at  least.  At  Oedt  it  was 
dreadful ;  even^  urchin  in  the  village,  and  there  were  swarms  of  them^ 
from  four  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  armed  with  a  whip,  which  he 
amused  himself  by  cradcing  in  the  one  street  from  five  in  the  morning 
till  late  in  the  evening.  Custom,  I  suppose,  had  rendered  the  inhabitants 
insensible  to  the  sound,  but  it  is  unbearable  to  strangers.  In  fact,  dear 
little  Oedt,  secluded  as  it  is,  is  one  of  the  noisiest  places  that  can  be. 
What  with  the  clattering  of  the  generally-worn  wooden  shoes,  the  rattling 
of  the  carts  over  the  sharp  stones  in  the  street,  the  cackling  of  the 
numerous  geese,  the  barking  by  day,  and  the  howling  by  night,  of  the 
innumerable  dogs,  the  cracking  of  the  boys'  whips,  the  screaming  of  the 
babies,  the  monotonous  sound  from  the  weaving  machines,  and  the  watch- 
man's discordant  horn  at  night,  there  never  is  a  moment's  quiet.  I  should 
be  very  unmteful  if  I  did  not  mention  the  fate  of  the  poor  watch  man^a 
horn,  time-honoured  as  the  custom  of  sounding  it  at  night  nad  been ;  it  was 
abolished  by  an  order  from  the  young  burgomeister,  when  he  heard  how 
much  I  was  disturbed  by  it.     Ue  most  kindly  substituted  a  low  whistle 
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for  the  shrill  old  horo,  and  thenceforth  the  strangers  at  Oedt  conld  sleep 
in  peace. 

1  suppose  I  was  tempted  hy  his  Satanic  Majesty,  hat  I  conld  not  help 
sometimes  wishing  that  I  could  see  all  the  dogs  hung  up  on  one  side  of 
the  street,  and  all  the  hoys  on  the  other.  However,  I  dare  say,  had  this 
inhuman  wish  been  fulfilled,  I  should  hare  heen  one  of  the  first  to  have 
nm  to  cut  down  my  enemies,  the  hoys  at  least,  though  I  might  have  left 
the  dogs  to  their  hte.  Nevertheless,  the  noise  and  constant  stir  of  which 
I  complained  at  Oedt  might  not  be  disagreeable  to  every  one — for  many 
persons  dislike  perfect  stillness  around  them. 

No  sooner  had  we  entered  the  village,  announced  by  the  noise  above 
mentioned,  than  we  were  arrested  in  our  progress  by  a  man  who  had 
apparently  been  looking  out  for  us,  and  who  made  signs  to  our  driver  to 
stop.  The  proceeding  surprised  us.  '*  Surely,"  we  thought,  *^  there 
cannot  be  douaniers  stationed  in  every  little  Prussian  village  ?*'  But 
the  poor  village  was  quite  innocent  of  custom-house  officers,  and  the 
fbnctionary  turned  out  to  be  Dr.  Mooren's  porter,  or  sub-assistant,  who 
was  speedily  introduced  to  us  by  Joseph  KUppers,  and  who  had  been 
desired  by  the  doctor  to  meet  the  English  ladies  on  their  arrival,  and 
tell  them  how  much  he  regretted  he  could  not  see  them  that  after- 
noon, having  been  obliged  to  keep  an  appointment  at  a  place  some 
distance  firom  Oedt — an  appointment  made  before  receiving  the  letter 
requesting  him  to  see  us  that  day,  and  to  which  letter  there  had 
not  been  time  to  reply.  Mr.  Heckers  (an  important  personage,  well 
known  to  all  the  "  eye-doctor's'*  patients)  said  that  Dr.  Mooren  had 
engaged  rooms  for  us  at  the  boarding-house  till  the  following  morn- 
ing, when  he  would  receive  us  as  early  as  we  pleased.  We  debated 
for  a  minute  whether  it  would  be  best  to  retrace  our  way  to  Viersen 
and  take  the  first  train  to  Diisseldorf,  coming  back  next  morning,  or  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  doctor's  thoughtful  care  to  save  us  two  additional 
journeys  by  securing  lodgings  for  us.  The  latter  alternative  was  de- 
termined on,  although  we  had  come  quite  unprepared  for  staying  more 
than  half  an  hour,  were  quite  destitute  of  night-gear,  and  had  not  even 
tooth-brushes  with  us. 

When  our  answer  was  given,  we — ^that  is  to  say,  the  horses — ^galloped 
on,  and  presently  were  brought  to  a  stand  before  one  of  the  best- 
looking  houses  in  the  village,  the  boarding-house  kept  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.. 
Boschen,  a  most  excellent  couple,  in  praise  of  whom,  and  of  whose- 
kind-hearted  amiable  family,  too  much  cannot  be  said.  They  had  ex» 
pected  us,  and  did  all  they  could  to  make  us  comfortable,  though  we 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  they  and  their  other  boarders  —  all 
German — ^felt  a  little  shy  of  us.  We  heard  afterwards  that  they  had 
debated  among  themselves  whether  to  admit  us  or  not,  as  we  were 
EngUsh,  On  this  head  they  were  somewhat  mistaken,  because,  though 
haring  been  educated  in  Great  Britain,  and  baring  resided  for  many 
years  in  England,  J,  at  least,  am  not  English. 

The  fracas  in  which  Captain  Macdonald  was  so  involuntarily  and  so 
nnpleasantly  involved,  has  apparently  made  a  great  impression  on  the 
Prussians,  who  are  very  sore  on  the  su^ect,  and  warmly  embrace  the 
cause  of  their  own  Bonn  functionaries.  The  letters  in  the  *'  Teetnes,'*  as 
the  Timet  was  sometimes  pronounced,  gave  great  umbrage,  and  the 
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intoleiwe  and  hauteor  of  the  traTeiliiig  Enig^Iidi  in  general  were  des- 
canted on  in  no  very  measured  terms.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
these  vituperations  did  not  proceed  from  the  better-claas  Germans,  and 
Aat  frequently,  when  those  who  had  oommenoed  haranguing  on  ^  die 
Macdooald  affior"  fooad  that  we  took  a  totally  different  view  of  it, 
and  further,  that  our  party  had  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with 
Captain  George  Maedooald,  and  knew  him  to  be  an  amiable  and  veiy 
gentlemanly  young  man,  they  always  politely  dropped  die  subject. 

Thougii  in  the  case  of  Captain  Macdonald  the  Bonn  worthies  weie 
decidedly  in  the  wrong,  the  Germans  and  other  foreigners  have  un- 
doubtedly often  just  cause  to  complain  of  the  travelling  Engliah^  too 
many  of  whom  sometimes  assume  the  most  absurd  airs,  and  treat  '^  the 
natives"  with  unprovoked  rudeness  and  seom ;  occasionally  as  if  they 
were  the  dirt  under  their  feet.  These  bad  speetmene  of  English  society 
must  necessarily  make  a  disagreeable  impression  on  all  with  whom  thqr 
come  in  contact.  The  foreigners  do  not  reflect — indeed,  are  not  probably 
aware— that  these  very  supercilious  people  are  just  as  bad4iearted  and 
insolent  in  their  own  country — bad-hearted  always,  insolent  when  they 
dare  be  so.  Civility  costs  nothing,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  when  persona 
eidier  of  high  rank  or  no  rank  will  not  eseercise  it.  May  it  not  be 
added  that  arroffunee  is  a  sig^  of  a  vulgar  miiid  wherever  it  is  found? 

The  aecommodation  for  strangers  at  Oedt  is,  as  yet,  very  limited^ 
consisting  of  only  two  small  hotels  and  the  boarding-house  above  men- 
tioned. In  the  latter  there  are  eight  bedrooms,  with  ten  beds  for  the 
reception  of  strangers.  They  are  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  are  neat 
rooms,  though  scantily  furnished  according  te  English  ideas.  The 
living  is  plentiful  and  good,  though  plain,  but  both  Mrs.  Busehen  and 
Iser  daughter-in-law,  who  superintend  all  the  household  affairs,  in- 
dnding  Uie  kitchen,  are  most  assiduous  in  proourmg  everything  which 
may  be  wanted  by  their  invalid  boarders,  as  &r  as  the  resouroes  of  the 
^aee  go. 

Why,  it  is  often  asked,  has  Dr.  Mooren  chosen  such  an  out-of-the- 
way  place  for  the  scene  of  his  labours  P  Various  answers  are  given  to 
this  question :  some  say  that  Dr.  Mooren  is  attached  to  Oedt  as  hacviog 
been  the  abode  of  his  childhood,  the  place  of  which  his  Bsther  was,  and 
his  brother  is  now,  burgomeister ;  others,  that  he  has  setded  there  to 
increase  the  prosperity  of  the  place,  by  means  of  the  numerous  viaitois 
which  he  draws  to  it,  and  the  money  consequently  spent  in  it ;  others, 
again,  say  that  his  health  is  so  delicate,  and  he  devotes  so  much  time  to 
has  profession,  in  which  he  is  quite  wrapt  up,  that  he  ^rs  to  encounter 
the  excitement  and  interruptions  unavoidable  in  a  large  town,  where 
society  would  be  forced  upon  him.  Certain  it  is  that  he  has  received  the 
most  flattering  and  fiftvonrable  proposak  from  the  authorities  both  oi 
Diisseldorf  and  of  Cologne,  if  he  would  but  remove  to  one  of  these  towoi. 
The  Dtisseldorfers  have  offered  to  build  an  hospital  for  diseases  of  the  eye^ 
to  be  entirely  under  his  jurisdiction,  if  he  will  settle  among  them;  but 
he  has  hitherto  declined  all  the  handisome  offers  made  to  him,  and  remains 
in  his  modest  home  at  Oedt. 

I  do  not  think  that  Dr.  Mooren  is  indifferent  to  &nie — ^no  ardent 
mind  can  be  so— but  he  is  so  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  the  branch  of  the 
scientific  profession  he  has  embraced,  diat  he  haa  no  thoughts  to  bestow 
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on  potkiony  or  any  other  penonal  adTaniage.  He  ii  Tery  dintamtM, 
and  periif4pa  hia  greatest  object  in  life  is  /o  ^  fjfOotL  Ai  I  am  tpeakbg 
of  hna,  I  maj  ado,  that  he  is  a  veiy  handsome  yoong  man,  with  aooon* 
tenance  full  of  talent  and  intelli^;onoe>  and  with  amiable  and  pleasing 


When  Ae  inhabitants  of  Oedt  are  aecosed  of  sopinenen  in  not  making 
impnHfements  in  their  village,  now  that  it  is  so  much  the  resort  of 
strangers,  they  defend  themselves  by  saying  that  if  they  were  certain 
liieir  clever  *' eye-doctor"  would  remain  among  them,  they  would  not 
hesitate  to  expend  some  money  in  building  new  houses,  opening  shops, 
impioving  the  walks  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  the  Tillage,  &o.,  but  that> 
as  he  might  be  lured  from  them,  they  could  not  risk  capitsl  on  what 
migfat  be  utterly  unprofitable  speculations. 

Dr.  Mooren  returned  punctually,  as  he  had  promised,  from  his  visit  to 
die  Countess  ■,  and  early  next  morning  I  went  over  to  his  ''  clinique" 
to  hear  my  doom.  He  resides  himself  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  bat 
has  three  rooms  appropriated  to  him  at  Ae  house  of  the  burgomeister, 
where  he  receives  ms  patients.  We  were  rather  surprised  on  entering 
the  hall  to  see  a  dense  crowd  of  people  assembled  near  a  door  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  it— each  resbting  the  attempt  of  any  other  to  jostle  him  or 
her  out  of  his  or  her  place,  the  crowd  being  every  moment  swelled  by 
fresh  arrivals.  It  reminded  us  of  the  manner  in  which  the  doors  of  the 
theatres  are  sometimes  besieged  when  a  favourite  piece  is  to  be  per- 
&rmed,  as,  for  instance,  the  CoUeen  JBaion,  in  which  Mr.  Boucicault 
has  achieved  such  unexampled  success.  But  the  Oedt  crowd,  poor  people, 
had  not  gathered  there  in  the  anticipation  of  any  amusement — no !  some 
of  them  awaited  the  sentence  almost  of  life  or  death — the  sentenoe  of 
light  or  darkness!  Ah!  how  little  can  those  who  are  blessed  with 
good,  strong  eyes  comprehend  the  feeling  of  the  unhappy  persons  whose 
sight  has  either  &iled  them,  or  is  on  the  point  of  doing  so  I  Among  that 
eager,  yet  patient  crowd  were  to  be  seen  the  innocent  child,  unconscious 
of  the  evil  hanging  over  it,  whose  anxious-looking  mother  stroked  from 
time  to  time  its  curly  head,  while  it  soMned  forgetful  of  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future,  in  the  pleasing  occupation  of  munching  a  red- 
cheeked  apple,  which  some  kind  individual  in  the  throng  had  bestowed 
on  it ;  the  old  man  leaning  on  his  substantial  stick,  his  venerable  grey 
hair  floating  over  hb  shoulders,  his  countenance  expressive  at  once  ci 
resignation  and  stem  resolve ;  the  fair  young  woman,  calm  and  collected, 
as  women  almost  always  are  when  pain  or  peril  is  hanging  over  them. 
It  was  a  pain&l  sight;  every  sort  of  complaint  of  the  eyes  and  the  eye- 
lids were  there  represented,  and  on  that  morning,  not  knowing  what  I 
was  to  go  through  myself,  I  could  study  the  strange  picture  with  atten- 
tion, and  with  undivided  interest. 

At  length  ike  door,  so  intently  watched,  opened,  and  Hookers,  the 
functionary  before  mentioned,  issued  from  it.  The  crowd  pressed  back, 
making  way  for  him,  and  the  man  in  authority  shaped  his  coune  towards 
ns,  who  were  waiting  at  the  other  end  of  the  gallery— I  might  call  ifr— 
and  somewhat  pompously  marshalled  myself,  my  daughter,  and  good  old 
Mr.  Bosehan,  who  had  escorted  us,  into  the  sanetum,  I  went  in,  ex- 
pecting only  to  hear  of  some  new  lotion,  or  embrocation,  or  elixir,  that 
I  to  restore  my  impaired  vision,  and  I  confess  I  woi  somewhat  startled 
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when,  after  a  very  short  examination  of  my  eyes,  witbont  the  aflmstaace 
of  any  ma«iifying-glas8|  and  after  taming  to  my  daughter  and  asking  in 
German  it  I  had  courage  to  hear  the  truth,  to  which  she  answered  in  the 
affirmatiye,  Dr.  Mooren  informed  me  that  I  had  cataract  in  both  eyes  ! 
This  was  a  pleasant  announcement,  and  a  nice  prospect  for  the  future  ; 
but  I  believe  I  took  it  very  coolly.  My  daughter,  however,  was  much 
shocked  and  affected,  and  the  three  doctors,  natundly  forgettmg  the  elder 
lady,  gathered  round  the  younger  one,  trying  to  console  her.  I  wa» 
afterwards  ushered  into  a  dark  room,  where  a  single  bright  lamp  was 
burning,  and  there,  through  the  "  eye-looking  glass*'  as  it  is  called  in 
Germany,  Dr.  Mooren  saw  confirmed,  and  showed  to  my  daughter,  what 
he  had  even  detected  with  his  unaided  eye. 

I  believe  it  cannot  be  denied  that  more  time  and  study  are  devoted  to 
diseases  of  the  eye  in  Germany  than  anywhere  else*  Even  France  is  far 
behind  it  in  this  respect.  In  another  neighbouring  country  they  are  very 
backward,  though  doubtless  improving  now;  but  actually  not  thirty  years 
ago  operations  were  performed  there  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner. 
The  individual  whose  eye  was  to  be  operated  on  for  cataract,  or  anythingr 
else,  was  hung  up  by  tne  neck  till  the  eyes  were  just  starting  out  of  their 
sockets;  when  in  this  prominent  position,  the  eye  was  operated  on,  and 
the  patient  was  then  released  from  the  noose. 

It  must  have  been  a  hazardous  experiment,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and 
to  run  the  risk  of  heing  hanged  to  escape  blindness  must  have  required 
no  small  degree  of  nerve.  This  modus  operandi  is  no  fabrication;  we 
were  told  of  it  by  a  Dutch  lady  whose  uncle  had  gone  through  the  pro- 
cess, and  who,  having  fortunately  escaped  strangulation,  had  survived  it. 

It  was  immediately  arranged  that  I  should  go  to  Dusseldorf  for  the 
rest  of  my  party  and  my  luggage,  and  then  return  to  Oedt  to  have  the 
cataract,  which  was  ripe  for  removal,  operated  on.  The  other,  the  doctor 
said,  was  in  its  infancy,  and  might  not  come  to  maturity  for  some  years. 

Perhaps  I  was  even  more  sorry  for  the  waiting  crowd  of  patients  when 
I  came  out  than  when  I  went  in,  and  they  all  looked  at  me  with  curiosity 
if  not  conmiiseration.  But,  truth  to  tell,  I  was  much  more  vexed  that 
my  daughters  would  have  to  give  up  their  anticipated  agreeable  tour  on 
the  Continent,  and  spend  six  or  seven  weeks  at  such  a  dull  little  place  as 
Oedt,  than  at  anything  relating  to  myself;  they,  however,  were  kindly 
willing  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  did  not  grumble  at  the  unpalatable 
change  of  plans. 

We  were  soon  settled  at  the  boarding-house,  where  we  found  some 
pleasant  ladies  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Elberfeldt;  they,  like  our- 
selves, were  stationaiy  for  many  weeks  at  Oedt,  but  other  guests  came 
and  went.  I  was  always  glad  when  any  Dutch  ladies  or  gentlemen 
joined  us,  as  they  generally  speak  French.  The  Buschen  family  speak 
only  German,  with  the  exception  of  two  of  the  sons,  one  of  whom  speaks 
very  good  English,  another  French.  I  myself  am  no  German  scholar, 
and  was  obliged  to  have  everything  translated  to  me  by  my  daughters, 
who,  fortunately,  understand  that  language  thoroughly,  and  converse  in 
it  fluently. 

In  fixing  the  day  for  the  first  operation  on  my  eye,  I  bargained  that 
Dr.  Mooren  should  name  his  own  time,  when  I  would  be  punctually 
ready,  but  that  he  should  not  keep  me  waiting  among  the  crowd  of 
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patients  either  in  the  ante-room  or  lobby.  His  hours  for  seeing  paUents 
and  for  performing  operations  are  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
half-past  twelve  or  one  o'clock.  When  I  was  ushered  into  the  consulting 
aod  operating  room,  I  beheld  an  ominous-looking  sofa,  covered  with  red 
leather,  drawn  from  its  usual  place  and  perched  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  while  divesting  myself  of  my  cloak  and  bonnet,  the  doctor 
blandly  inyited  me  to  station  myself  on  ic.  I  may  as  well  admit  that  my 
imagination  often  eallops  ofiF  with  me  even  at  very  serious  moments,  and 
just  then  fancy  took  the  reins,  and  transfigured  the  poor  ^^  clinique"  into 
a  chamber  of  the  Inquisition,  the  sofa  into  a  bed  of  torture,  Dr.  Mooren's 
handsome  face  into  the  stem,  iron  countenance  of  the  chief  inqmsitor,  and 
Drs.  Meissner's  and  Josden's  pleasant  features  and  Heckers's  solemn  one 
into  the  grim  visages  of  the  familiars  of  the  Inquisition :  for  one  instant 
I  looked  around  me,  and  half  shuddered ;  then  I  became  conscious  of  my 
own  folly,  and  laughed.  The  laugh  no  doubt  surprised  those  about  me, 
who  must  have  thought  it  was  out  of  bravado. 

The  operation,  I  need  hardly  say,  was  speedily  and  admirably  per- 
formed, as  was  the  second  one  about  a  fortnight  after.  Nobody  could 
have  been  more  attentive  and  more  anxious  than  Dr.  Mooren  was,  and 
very  glad  he  seemed  to  be  that  all  went  on  so  well.  I  cannot  venture  to 
state  the  number  of  operations  Dr.  Mooren  has  performed  for  cataract, 
but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  he  has  seen  upwards  of  eleven  thousand 
patients  since  he  settled  at  Oedt,  about  four  years  ago,  and  that  not  one 
of  these  ever  died  there,  or  while  under  his  supervision.  He  frequently 
receives  from  seventy  to  eighty  patients  in  a  morning,  and  often  performs 
during  the  same  time,  with  his  own  hand,  six  or  eight  operations,  some 
of  them  occasionally  extremely  difficult  ones.  We  were  surprised  at  the 
number  of  cases  he  had  for  squinting.  Do  the  Germans  squint  more  than 
other  people,  I  wonder?  And  speaking  of  squinting,  a  word  en  passant 
to  young  ladies  and  little  girls  who  are  fond  of  doing^^ie  bead  work.  It 
is  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  eyes,  and  it  is  known  that  this  laborious 
amusement  brings  on  squinting  m  young  eyes  which  have  been  perfectly 
free  of  it  until  tried  in  this  manner.  The  operations  for  removing 
iquinting,  however,  they  say,  are  not  generally  attended  with  much 
pain. 

Though  Dr.  Mooren  can  number  princes  among  his  patients,  a  large 
proportion  of  them,  of  course,  are  people  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life. 
These  persons  find  accommodation  among  the  cottages  in  the  village ; 
most  of  them  have  some  small  means  at  their  command,  but  when  it 
happens  that  the  little  money  they  have  brought  with  them  b  inadequate 
to  cover  their  humble  expenses.  Dr.  Mooren  has  been  often  known  not 
only  to  cure  them  for  nothing,  but  to  pay  their  way  back  to  their  own 
homes. 

It  is  a  habit  of  his  to  visit  asylums  for  the  blind  now  and  then,  and  he 
sometimes  finds  cases  which  he  thinks  he  can  cure.  While  we  were  at 
Oedt,  he  brought  from  an  asylum  two  boys — brothers — ^who  were  both 
bom  blind.  Nobody  dreamed  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  these  boys 
ever  seeing,  and  they  had  been  consigned  for  life  to  darkness  and  the 
asylum.  Dr.  Mooren  perceived  that  they  both  had  cataracts  in  both 
^jes — many  children,  quietly  given  over  to  blindness,  are  born,  it  seems, 
with  cataract— and  he  proposed  to  operate  upon  them.     His  proposal 
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w«8  accepted  by  the  boys,  and  by  thoae  who  had  the  ehaqpe  of  tiuuu 
They  were  boarded  in  a  cottage  near  the  doctor's  own  home}  and,  under 
chlorofoma,  the  operations  on  the  eyes  of  both  boys  were  most  siioc«a»- 
folly  performed.  Dr.  Mooren  does  not  approve  of  osmg  chloroform  in 
general  when  operations  are  to  take  place  on  the  eye,  and  will  Tery  seldom 
consent  to  it,  Init  the  case  of  the  two  blind  boys  was  pecaliar.  In  die 
course  of  a  fortnight,  the  yonngest  one,  who  was  about  twelve  yean  of 
age,  and  a  strong,  stardy  little  fellow,  had  received  the  blessing  of  sigiit. 
By  the  aid  of  spectacles  he  could  discern  objects  distinctly,  and  even 
without  them  he  could  see  to  find  his  way  about.  The  eyes  of  the  elder 
brother,  fourteen  years  old,  who  was  «  more  delicate  lad,  remained  weak 
longer,  but  even  he  saw  in  tiiree  weeks  or  a  month. 

As  we  had  much  curiosity  to  see  these  boys  thus  saved  firom  the  dark 
doom  which  had  so  long  hung  over  them,  Dr.  Mooren  was  kind  enough  to 
send  for  them  one  day  when  we  were  at  the  *^  dinique/'  On  this  occasion 
the  brothers  wore,  for  the  first  time,  put  face  to  feice,  and  told  to  look  at 
each  other.  The  expression  of  both  their  countenances  was  extremely 
interesting,  especially  that  of  the  youngest,  who  could  see  best  SCe 
gaxed  with  intense  (ielight  at  his  brother,  and  not  content  with  seeing 
him,  he,  according  to  his  habits  when  blind,  felt  Ins  face,  shoulders,  and 


^'  Do  you  think  you  will  know  him  ag^in  ?"  asked  one  of  the  doctoie. 

^  Oh,  always,  always !"  was  the  answer,  in  German. 

l%e  eldest  boy  ban  hgbt  brown  hair,  and  it  so  happened  that  a  ray  of 
the  sun  was  shining  on  it  when  Dr.  Mooren  asked  the  younger  one  what 
was  the  colour  of  his  brother's  hair.  After  looking  attentively  at  tho 
said  hair  for  a  moment,  the  little  one  replied,  ^  Grey,"  which  amused  us 
alL  I  was  astonished  how  quickly  this  hoy,  who  had  a  very  clever,  io* 
telligent  countenance,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  objects,  of  colours,  &e. 

"  What  is  that  waving  in  the  garden  ?"  he  was  asked,  and  he  promptly 
replied, 

"  A  tree." 

«  And  its  colour  ?" 

«  Green." 

He  called  a  light-coloured  muslin  dress  white,  but  to  a  black  shawl  ho 
gave  its  own  designation.  The  first  day,  however,  that  he  mounted  his 
spectacles— which,  by-the-by,  seemed  a  sonroe  of  great  pride  and  plesk^ 
sure  to  the  poor  child — he  was  not  quite 'so  oorrect  in  his  anewen.  A 
young  lady  from  our  boarding-house,  a  very  pretty  girl,  happened  to  be 
present  in  attendance  on  her  mother,  who  was  a  very  fidgety  patient,  and 
favoured  the  three  doctors  with  her  company  every  mortal  day  for  several 
weeks. 

*^  Is  that  person  a  man  or  a  woman?''  asked  Dr.  Mooren,  somewhat 
wickedly,  pointing  to  the  young  lady. 

^  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  boy. 

^  Look  again;  is  that  a  lady  or  a  gentleman  ?'* 

The  boy  adjosted  his  spectadea,  and  afker  a  good  long  look,  he  ex- 
claimed: 

'<  A  gentleman  r 
^  This  answer,  of  coarse,  oansed  gpsat  mirdi  to  Mboran  and  his  «a- 
siatants,  and  mudi  embaaassneDtto  the  damsel  in  question. 
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AtOedt we  head  of  litib  ebe  than  ejeSf  ey^e^  tjea ;  these  fomnd 
the  staple  of  daily  conyenstion  at  the  hraakfint  and  dinner  table.  There 
were  dosena  of  anecdotes  toU,  bnt  I  shall  onty  rscord  one  here,  which 
struck  my  fan^,  as  bearing  ont  my  own  opmion  that  the  nobkr  sex  do 
not  always  e^ibit  so  mach  fortitude  as  the  weaker  one. 

A  gentleman  went  to  Oedt  to  consnlt  Dr.  Mooren,  and  it  was  found 
that  he  had  a  cataract  in  one  eye,  ready  for  rsmovaL  He  begged  that 
tiM  opemtioo  might  be  performed  at  the  hotel  wherehe  had  taken  up  his 
qoarters  rather  than  at  the  doctor's  rooms.  This  whim  was  agreed  to, 
and  a  day  fixed  for  the  operation;  but  when  Dr.  Moomn,  with  hu  as- 
fliitsatB  and  instnnnents,  repured  to  the  hotel,  lo  and  behold!  the  patient 
WIS  missing.  He  had  become  so  frightened  that  he  had  taken  to  hia 
heels,  made  his  escape  through  the  garden  gate,  and  hidden  himself  in 
one  of  the  adjacent  woods  I  It  was  nearly  evening  when  the  runaway 
ratomed.  Another  day  was  fixed  by  his  own  request,  and  again  Dr. 
Mooren  and  his  staff  good  naturedly  made  their  appeannuse  at  me  hotel; 
hot  the  heart  of  the  courageous  patient  had  failed  him  a  second  time,  and 
igun  he  had  decamped  in  haste,  remaining  absent  while  there  was  any 
dianee  of  his  enconntermg  the  dreaded  oculists.  Three  times  did  this 
hsro  run  away;  bnt  as  he  was  really  anxious  to  recover  his  sight,  and  it 
VIS  therefore  necessary  to  remove  the  cataract,  he  was  inveigled  over  to 
the  ^  clinique,"  and  when  there,  tiie  door  of  the  room  was  looked,  and  he 
ivas  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  agree  to  submit  to  the  operation.  But 
there  was  no  inducing  him  to  remain  quiet,  therefore,  for  his  own  safety's 
ttke,  he  had  to  be  held  down  during  the  short  process  of  removing  the 
cataract  His  voice,  however,  could  not  be  sileneed,  and  he  roarad  so 
kmdly  that  he  was  heard  in  houses  on  the  other  side  of  the  street ! 

In  the  evenings,  happily,  there  was  a  diversion  firom  iSne  eyes,  fivr  it 
liss  frequently  spent  in  music ;  we  had  some  very  good  singing,  and  one 
of  Dr.  Mooren's  assistants,  who  is  a  splendid  violin  player,  used  to 
scoompany  one  of  my  party  in  Beethoven's  and  Mozart's  charming 
sompesitiona. 

To  some  fortunate  individuals  expense  is  a  bagatelle,  and  the  cost  of 
anything  of  no  consequence,  but  to  the  mass  of  the  community  money  is 
a  subject  of  importance,  and  I  had  better,  therefore,  mention  that  Dr. 
Ifeoren's  efaarfifes  are  extremely  moderate,  and  living  at  Oedt  by  no  means 
sgepensive.  There  is  no  style  required  there ;  the  population  consists 
ehefly  of  weavers,  dnread-makera,  &c.  There  are  about  six  hundred 
weavers  in  velvet  These  artisans  produce  from  an  ell  to  an  ell  and  a  half 
if  ndi  velvet  per  day,  bnt  are  only  paid  for  their  labour  from  ten  to 
twelve  groechen  a  day — ^that  is,  about  one  shilling  or  fourteenpence  a  di^. 
The  weavers^  however,  and  other  operatives,  not  only  at  Oedt  and  its 
aeigUionrfaood,  but  throughout  this  part  of  Germany,  are  great  snfierers 
fion  the  civil  war  now  gcnng  on  in  America.  The  manufacturers,  a 
rinng  and  opulent  class,  have  long  exp<nrted  a  large  portion  of  their 
goods  to  the  United  States,  where  3ie  demand  for  velvets,  in  particular, 
used  to  be  very  great ;  now,  however,  there  is  little  or  no  business  carried 
on  with  Ae  States,  trade  consequently  is  dull,  and  the  loss,  or  rather 
shaeneo  of  gain  among  the  master  mannfoetnrers,  is  severely  felt  by  the 
woAiug  cktfses^  who  cannot  obtain  at  present  suflScient  employment.  One 
could  hardly  have  supposed  that  this  unnatural  warfore  in  the  distant 
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western  world  would  have  affected  the  interests  of  persons  domiciled  in 
the  heart  of  a  non-mariUme  country  like  Prussia. 

One  source  of  gain  to  the  poor  villagers  of  Oedt  is  their  geese.  In  the 
evening,  when  these  creatures  are  driven  home  from  the  fiel£,  where  they 
are  turned  out  during  the  day,  the  street  looks  quite  white  with  thenoy 
and  it  is  amusing  to  see  how  each  regiment  of  them,  so  to  speak,  follows 
its  leader  or  commander,  stopping  when  it  stops,  waddling  on  when  it 
moves  again,  and  to  observe  them  filing  off  in  detachments  to  their 
various  quarters. 

Strange  to  say,  the  people  of  Oedt  never  eat  their  geese.  They  were 
amazed  and  shocked  to  hear  that  a  goose  was  not  an  uncommon  dish  in 
England  and  Scotland,  especially  at  Michaelmas  in  England,  and  at 
Christmas  in  Scotland.  They  only  eat  the  eggs.  Their  geese  are  rained 
for  the  sake  of  the  feathers.  Three  times  a  year  the  geese  are  plucked— 
never  entirely,  indeed,  but  partially— and  the  feathers  are  sold  at  one 
thaler  fifteen  groschen,  or  4s.  6d.  per  lb. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  scenery  around  Oedt  is  not  at  all  remarkahle 
for  beauty,  or  for  traditions  of  the  past;  but  there  are  some  pretty  woods 
near  it,  which,  with  their  cool  shades,  in  summer  would  form  charming 
retreats  for  the  half-blind  invalids,  if  there  were  but  a  few  rustic  seats 

E laced  here  and  there  among  them.     This  ought  to  be  done,  and  we  ex- 
erted our  Oedt  fnends  to  see  to  it  for  the  sake  of  future  visitors. 

The  only  relic  of  antiquity  in  the  neighbourhood  is  an  old  tower,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  erected  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
In  more  ancient  days  the  whole  district  was  Church  property,  and  belonged 
to  the  abbey  of  Gladbach;  it  was  then  called  Ude,  or  Uda. 

"In  the  year  1334,"  says  an  old  chronicle,  "the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  Walram  von  Julicn,  bought  the  castle  of  Oedt,  with  the  juris- 
diction over  the  four  parishes  that  belonged  to  it."  It  goes  on :  "  Towards 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  or  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Herr 
von  Brempt  Twho  was  of  a  family  which  at  that  time  ranked  among  the 
first  in  the  Rhenish  provinces),  in  ofder  to  establish  a  place  of  safety  in 
time  of  war  for  his  retainers  of  Mulhus,  Ude,  Hagene,  and  Cloerland, 
built  a  castle  on  the  Niers,  near  the  mouth  of  the  l&hupp.  Afterwards 
new  buildings  were  erected  outside  the  walls  of  the  castle.  The  setUers 
became  his  retainers,  who,  in  return  for  the  use  of  certain  portions  of  the 
land,  undertook  to  protect  and  defend  the  castle.  Thus  sprang  up  upon  the 
landed  property  of  Von  Brempt,  along  the  bank  of  the  Nier^  a  village 
which  aftewaros  became  the  small  town  of  Oedt. 

"  In  the  year  1479,  Oedt,  with  Liun,  Nerdingen,  and  Kempen,  were  in 
the  possession  of  the  Archbishop  Ropert,  who,  instead  of  ptmng  the  debts 
which  IMedrich  had  laid  upon  the  castles,  and  giving  up  the  sums  which 
had  been  advanced,  fell  upon  the  Pfandherren  in  their  strongholds,  and 
imprisoned  them  in  their  own  towers.  On  account  of  this  outrage,  some 
of  the  principal  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  espoused  the  cause  of  the  op- 
pressed parties,  formed  a  union  among  themselves,  and  chose  Hermann  von 
Messen  to  be  the  administrator  of  the  archbishop.  The  city  of  Cologne, 
with  the  people  of  Hesse,  marched  out  and  besieged  and  conquered  Liun, 
Nerdingen,  and  Oedt,  which  was  occupied  by  Johann  von  Reiffersscheid. 
Ropert  then  released  the  citizens  of  Kempen  of  their  oath,  and  took  to 
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flight  secretly^  whereupon  they  swore  allegiance  to  Hermann  yon  Hessen. 
Oedt,  howeTer,  was  laid  waste  by  the  people  of  Hesse,  and  Hermann 
mortgaged  the  revenue  of  the  Duke  of  Jiilicb,  who  did  not  appear  to  have 
possessed  the  property  long/' 

We  were  indebted  for  a  sight  of  the  ancient  chronicle,  from  which  the 
above  is  an  extract,  to  the  courtesy  of  the  young  burgomeiater,  Dr, 
Mooren's  brother. 

We  spent  seven  weeks  at  Oedt,  and  though,  on  our  arrival  there,  the 
place  seemed  so  slow  and  monotonous  that  we  hardly  thought  we  should 
survive  seven  days  of  it,  time  passed  quickly  enough,  and  we  met  with  so 
moch  kindness  toat  we  became  qmte  attached  to  poor  little  Oedt,  and 
positively  left  it  with  regret — a  regret  that  I  believe  was  fully  reciprocated 
Dv  our  limited  drde  there.  On  leaving  the  village  I  wrote  a  few  lines, 
with  which  I  shall  conclude  this  little  notice  of  jin  Autumn  at  Oedt : 

Te  woodlands  green  of  Oedt — ^farewell ! 
Whose  lonely  paths  and  slumbering  brooks 
Of  deep  repose  so  softly  tell ! 
Farewell  ye  shady,  mossy  nooks, 
Where,  from  th'  o'erpow'^riDg  noonday  glare. 
Their  lovely  tints  wild  flowerets  hide, 
And  coolness  with  the  waters  share 
Through  osier  beds  that  gently  glide. 

Within  these  silent,  leafy  glades, 
Ima^nation  might  descry, 
Flittmg  among  the  dark'ning  shades. 
Strange  forms  from  ag^es  lone  gone  by. 
What  forms  P    Tradition  tern  no  tale 
Of  warlike  chiefs  or  bandit  strife ; 
Romance's  wand  itself  would  fail 
To  give  to  these  mute  deserts  life. 
Life  of  the  past — yon  ruined  tower 
Is  all  that  speaks  of  former  days. 
Bat  there  may  come  a  future  hour 
When  Oedt  its  head  may  proudly  raise, 
For  skill  and  talent's  halo  rouna 
Its  village  walls  are  spreading,  and. 
Its  simple  name  may  yet  be  found 
Upon  Ijame's  world-wide  page  to  stand. 
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TABLE-TAIiK. 

BY    HONKSaOOD. 

n. — ^Bbeaxxast-Tabl&Talk. 

§2. 

Wb  resane  our  places  at  the  Breakfitst^table.  The  meal  may  be  con- 
ndered  under  an  infinity  of  aapeots,  only  a  select  few  of  which  we  ahall 
haTe  space  to  touch  upon. 

There  is  your  poor  curate's  breakfast,  for  example.  Mr.  Savage  teQa 
us  that  all  curates  are  prodigious  break&st-eatets — ^the  reason  probably 
being  that  they  are  not  always  confident  of  dinner ; — ''  more  shame  upon 
the  system  that  deprives  them  oi  what  ought  to  be  the  well-grounded 
faith  of  every  honest  hard-working  man  in  every  path  <^  life."  A  goodly 
representative  of  Mr.  Savage's  theory  is  offered  in  the  oolossal  person  of 
my  Uncle  the  Curate  (a  still  nobler  fellow  inside  than  out),  whom  hia 
rector  has  little  difficulty,  the  first  time  we  see  him,  to  make  sit  down  and 
eat  a  breakfast  fully  proportionate  to  his  size  and  brawn.  But  the  reverend 
Hercules  has  had  a  rough  walk  this  morning,  enough  to  make  any  man's 
appetite  wolfish.  He  turns  to.  Anon  onr  author  r^rts  progress.  "  I 
think,  Yal.,"  says  the  curate,  to  bis  brother-in-law  the  rector,  '*  I  have 
played  the  wolf  to  that  cold  Aoulder  of  lamb.''  *'  Qaite  right,"  is  the 
smiling  response ;  ''  and  now  play  the  fox  to  l^at  cold  fowl,  I  advise  you." 
And  no  second  invitation  is  required.  Not  a  fox  in  the  shire,  we  are 
assured,  could  have  dispose^  in  much  shorter  time  of  two  legs  and  one 
wing  of  the  fat  capon  in  question.  **  He  scarody  spoke  a  word  to  hia 
nieces  during  the  meal,  except  to  give  EUixabeth  a  parcel  of  loves  from  her 
aunt,  in  a  kind  of  parenthesis  between  an  egg  and  a  cup  of  tea — '  Now  I 
am  your  man,'  he  cried,  having  at  length  concluded  his  labours,  and  rising^ 
from  the  table  with  a  droll  lingering  look  at  the  little  that  survived  the 
havoc,  as  if  it  was  scarcely  worth  while  to  leave  it,  and  yet  impossible  to 
do  more  than  he  had  done."* 

Then  again  there  is  your  College  breakfast — a  three  years'  course  of 
which  may  have  something  considerable  to  do  with  the  alleged  habit  of 
Curates,  as  above.  Christopher  North  finds  in  a  College  breakfast  ample 
proof  that  the  human  stomach  is  a  great  deal  more  elastic  than  caoutchouc 
— and  shows  us  four  undergraduates  who  have  already  devoured  four 
pounds  and  three-quarters  of  beef-steak,  while  egg  after  egg  disappears 
with  wonderful  celerity,  toast  is  whipt  off  by  cart-loads,  and  yet  the 
insatiate  gormandisers  exclaim  for  more.  "  Pause,  we  adjure  you,  by  the 
memory  of  the  supper  of  last  night,  which  even  now  has  hardly  had  time 
to  turn  the  comer  of  your  gullet ! — by  the  expectation  of  the  luncheon 
which  will  be  served  up  to  you  in  two  hours  I — but  no  !  nothing  will  stop 
their  all-devouring  jaws ;  milk  diluted  very  powerfully  with  rum,  tea 
thickened  very  densely  with  chopped-up  eggs — all  disappear — all,  all  at 

•  My  Uncle  the  Curate,  vol.  i.  cb.  ix. 
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^  Ml  swMip."*  The  j^ietitre  u  not  completo  till  w»  are  eertified  that, 
itluQobeoDy  the  xeec^kctioiiof  thebreakfiMtBeemeto  be  neaElyaa  distbiet 
dthe  abape  of  last  awitner's  doods ;  and  that  at  dinner^ 

All  trivial  fond  records^  all  memcoy 

of  hnchean  and  break&tty  seem  plucked  entirelj  from  thetr  bosoms ;  for 
tfaej  set  to  as  Tigoroiisly  upon  this,  the  third  occasion,  as  if  they  had  nerer 
leen  anything  liJce  a  dmner  before,  and  nerer  anticipated  seeing  anything 
membhng  it  again. 

Then,  too,  there  is  (or,  on  the  old  coach-road,  was)  your  Trayeller^s 
breakfiast.  Who,  as  Mr.  Lever  asks,  is  not  ready  for  his  breakfast  when 
on  the  road  p  How  delightful,  he  says,  if  on  the  Continent — but  then 
he  is  speaking  of  ante-railway  times — to  escape  from  the  dungeon-like 
dOigence,  where  you  sat  with  your  knees  next  your  collar-bone,  fainting 
with  heat  and  suffocated  by  dusty  and  find  yonrsdf  suddenly  beside  the 
tempting  "  plats  **  of  a  little  French  dejeuner^  with  its  cadets,  its  firied 
&h,  its  poufet,  its  salad,  and  its  little  etUree  of  fruit,  tempered  with  a  not 
despicaUe  bottle  of  Beaune.  If  in  England,  ^  the  exchange  is  nearly  as 
gnteful ;  for  though  our  travelling  be  better,  and  our  position  less  irksome, 
still  it  is  no  small  alterative  from  the  stage-coach  to  the  inn-parlour,  re- 
dolent of  aromatic  black  tea,  eggs,  and  hot  toast,  with  an  hospitable  side- 
board of  lordly  sirloin,  and  York  hams  that  would  make  a  Jew's  mouth 
water."  Nor  does  the  author  omit  the  change,  if  in  Ameiica — as  America 
theo  was — ^from  being  suddenly  emancipated  from  the  store-heat  of  a 
^  nine-inaide  "  leathern  '*  conveniency,"  bumping  ten  miles  an  hour  over 
a  corduroy  road,  the  company  smoking,  if  not  worse;  to  the  ''ample 
display  of  luxurious  viands  displayed  upon  the  breakfast-table,"  including 
bn&lo-steaks,  pumpkin-pie,  and  ''  chicken  fixing8.''t  But  all  these  pc- 
toresque  contrasts  pertain  only  to  the  past — for  we  are  in  the  Iron  Age 
now,  and  in  some  senses  the  iron  has  entered  into  our  soul. 

Looking  in  another  direction — or  rather  at  the  same  object  from  another 
angle — we  see  breakfiast  at  the  street-stall.  That  institution  still  exista-— 
though  not  under  the  same  form,  or  supported  by  the  same  customers,  as 
in  Charles  Lamb's  days, — see  his  description  of  salocp,  a  composition  the 
groundwork  of  which  was  said  to  be  the  sweet  wood  called  sassafras, 
which,  boiled  down  to  a  kind  of  tea,  and  tempered  with  an  infusion  of 
milk  and  sugar,  had  to  some  tastes,  those  of  chimney-sweepers  in  par- 
ticular, ''a  deEcaoy  beyond  the  China  luxury."     Stall-keepers  dispensed 
this  savoury  mess  at  early  dawn.     Elia  graphically  sketches  the  rake  reel- 
ing home  nom  his  midnight  cups,  and  the  hard-handed  artisan  on  his  way 
to  toil,  jostling  together,  perhaps,  on  the  pavement  beside  which  the 
SBk>ptan  stall  is  pitched.     "  The  rake,  who  wisheth  to  dissipate  his  o'er- 
fiight  vapours  in  more  grateful  coffee,  curses  the  ungenial  fume,  as  he 
paaseth  ;  but  the  artisan  stops  to  taste,  and  blesses  the  fragrant  breakfast 
''Tins  is  saloop — die  precocious  herbwoman's  darling — the  delight 
of  the  early  gardener,  who  transports  his  smoking  cabbages  by  break  of 
di^  fiom  Hammersmith  to  Covent-garden's  famed  piazzas    -the  delight, 
and  oh !  I  fear,  too  often  the  envy,  of  the  unpennied  sweep.     Him 

*  Thxee  Yean  at  Oxford.    (Elackuood,  18S8.) 
t  See  ^^Hany  Leneqiier,''  cb.  xliv. 
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shouldst  thou  haply  encounter,  with  his  dim  visage  pendent  over  the 
grateful  stream,  regale  him  with  a  sumptuous  basin  (it  will  cost  thee 
but  three  halfpennies)  and  a  slice  of  delicate  bread-and-butter  (an  added 
hal^nny)^so  may  thy  culinary  fires,  eased  of  the  oW-charged  secre- 
tions from  thy  worse-placed  hospitalities,  curl  up  a  lighter  volume  to  the 
welkin— so  may  the  descending  soot  never  taint  thy  costly  well-in- 
ffredienced  soups  !"* — and  of  other  contingent  benedictions  is  Elia  pro- 
fuse, which  need  not  be  repeated  in  this  place.  Let  us,  instead,  catch  a 
glimpse,  from  a  quite  parallel  picture  by  Sis  Bulwer  Lytton  (malice 
might  even  pronounce  it  a  plagiarism),  of  the  coffee-stall  in  the  streets 
of  more  modern  London — 

Prom  fields  suburban  rolls  the  early  cart ; 
As  rests  the  revel,  so  awakes  the  mart. 
Transfusinff  Mocha  from  the  beans  within. 
Bright  by  the  crossing  gleams  the  alchemic  tin, — 
There  h^ts  the  craftsman ; — there,  with  envious  sis;h, 
The  houseless  vagrant  looks,  and  limps  foot-weary  by.f 

St.  Petersburg  has  its  Tchaichik,  or  Tea-man,  of  the  like  order — a 
peripatetic  salesman  who  carries  a  glowing  samovar  beneath  his  ami 
wrapped  in  a  thick  cloth,  **  from  whose  centre  protrudes  a  long  hori- 
zontal spout  and  tap," — and  who  also  carries,  by  a  strap  over  his 
shoulder,  '^  a  flat  tray,  covered  with  a  fair  linen  cloth,  on  which  is  his 
array  of  tumblers  and  earthen  mugs,  pewter  spoons,  lumps  of  sug^r 
(seldom  called  for),  and  slices  of  lemon,  much  in  demand."  He  serves 
his  tea,  Mr.  Sala  tells  us,  all  hot,  as  the  merchant  in  the  cab-rank 
centre  of  the  Hay  market,  London,  does  his  potatoes.  The  same  au- 
thority reports  the  tea  to  be  the  very  coarsest,  bitterest,  and  vilest  of 
flavour — costing  two  copecks  a  tumbler — and  full  of  strange  ingredients 
that  float  about  in  it,  herbaceous,  stony,  gritty,  and  earthy ;  not,  how- 
ever, adulterated  in  Russia,  but  **  made  from  the  cheap  brick  tea  mixed 
with  sheep^s  blood,  as  cofiee  with  chicory — so  called  from  the  bricks  or 
ingots  into  which  the  leaf  is  compressed — brought  by  caravans  out  of 
China,  by  way  of  Kiatka.''^  Referring  to  the  adage,  that  you  must  eat 
a  peck  of  dirt  first  and  last  before  you  die,  this  Temple  Bar  Traveller 
gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  about  four  tumblers  of  hot  Petersburg^ 
street-tea  would  go  a  long  way  towards  making  up  the  allowance. 
Sassafras  saloon,  erst  the  breakfast  luxury  of  those  extinct  peep-o'-day 
boys,  the  London  sweeps,  were  a  rich  coraial  worth  reviving,  compared 
with  the  Tchaichik's  beverage. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  poor  man's  family  breakfast — as  pictured,  for 
example,  so  far  as  the  children  are  concerned,  in  the  Tetterby  menage^ 
in  Mr.  Dickens's  Christmas  story  § — where  the  Tetterbys,  pere  et  mere, 
are  said  to  '*  sit  down**  to  breakfast,  while  the  little  Tetterbys,  who  are 
not  habituated  to  regard  that  meal  in  the  light  of  a  sedentary  occupation, 
discuss  it  (on  the  contrary)  as  a  dance  or  trot ;  rather  resembling  a 
savage  ceremony,  in  the  occasional  shrill  whoops,  and  brandishing  of 
bread-and-butter,  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  as  well  as  in  the  in- 

*  Estays  of  Ella  :  The  Praise  of  Chimney-sweepers. 

+  The  New  Timon,  part  L  {A  Journey  Due  North,  ch.  xx. 

)  The  Haunted  Man ;  or,  the  Ghost's  Baigain,  ch.  iii. 
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trieate  filing  off  into  the  street  and  back  agun,  and  the  hoppings  up 
and  down  me  door-steps,  which  are  incidental  to  die  performance. 

What,  again,  shall  be  said  of  School  breakfasts?  At  a  Dothebojs 
Hall,  for  instance,  and  even  vastly  superior  establishments  to  that? 
The  less  the  better.  Wilson  bids  you  never  believe  a  great,  broad-faced, 
beetle-browed  Spoon,  when  he  tells  you,  with  a  sigh  that  would  upset  a 
schooner,  that  the  happiest  days  of  a  man's  life  are  those  he  spends  at 
school.  Does  he  forget,  asks  this  cross-examiner,  the  small  bedroom 
occupied  by  eighteen  boys,  the  pump  you  had  to  run  to  on  Sunday 
mornings,  when  decency  and  the  usher  commanded  you  to  wash  ?  And, 
"b  he  oblivious  of  the  blue  chalk  and  water  they  flooded  your  bowels 
with  at  breakfast,  and  called  it  milk  ?"*  Here  Elia  again  comes  in,  with 
his  reminiscences  of  the  Blue-Coat  School,  when  he  and  Coleridge  wore 
yellow  stockings,  five-and-thirty  years  before.  Lamb  had  his  tea  and 
hot  rolls  in  a  morning  ^for  his  parents  were  Londoners,  and  himself  a 
privileged  boy),  while  the  others  were  battening  on  their  quarter  of  a 
penny-loaf — ^their  crtAg — moistened  with  attenuated  small  beer,  in  wooden 

S ?gi°>  smacking  of  the  pitched  leathern  jack  it  was  poured  from.  Their 
onday's  milk-porritch,  blue  and  tasteless,  was  ennched  for  him  with  a 
slice  of  "extraordinary  bread-and-butter/'  from  the  hot  loaf  of  the 
Temple.f  But  that  which  so  enriohed  him,  made  the  others,  by  in<* 
vidious  comparison,  poor  indeed.  And  the  worst  was,  that,  bad  as  at 
best  their  &re  might  be,  not  even  of  that  bad-best  had  they  always 
enough. 

Surely  breakfast-time  is  the  worst  of  times  for  a  young  siomacti  to 
be  gnawed  by  hungry  pangs.  And  nowhere  are  the  confmiom  of  the 
£nglish  Opium-eater  more  humiliating,  as  confessions,  than  where  he 
details  the  straits  and  shifts  he  was  put  to,  during  his  strange  sojourn  in 
the  Greek-street  house,  to  gather  up  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  certainly 
noi  a  rich  man's  table.  This  man,  the  nominal  occupant  of  the  lonely, 
desolate,  and  unfurnished  house — in  which  the  runaway  schoolboy  was 
aUowed  to  shelter  himself—"  breakfasted  alone ;  indeed,  his  tea  equi- 
page would  hardly  have  admitted  of  his  hazarding  an  invitation  to  a 
second  person,  any  more  than  the  quantity  of  esculent  material,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  was  little  more  than  a  roll,  or  a  few  biscuits,  pur- 
chased  on  his  road  from  the  place  where  he  slept  . .  .  During  his  break- 
fret,  I  generally  contrived  a  reason  for  lounging  in;  and,  with  an  air  of 
as  much  indifference  as  I  could  assume,  took  up  such  fragments  as  might 
chance  to  remain ;  sometimes,  indeed,  none  at  all  remuned.'':|:  Even  the 
antique  Roman,  with  his  jentacutum^  at  whose  expense  we  have  seen 
Mr.  de  Quinoey  make  merry,  would  have  scarcely  exchanged  his  morn- 
ing mouthful  for  an  allowance  like  thU, 

From  the  same  author's  miscellaneous  works  might  be  picked  up  a 
▼ariety  of  breakfast-table  crumbs,  of  one  sort  and  another, — ^for  it  is  a 
meal  to  which  he  makes  allusion  with  a  frequency  that  is  suggestive, 
tfaoogh  incidental.  But  our  only  present  concern  with  these  passages  is 
with  one  which  describes  his  first  opportunity  of  getting  a  decent  meal, 
on  his  quitting  the  miserable  scene  of  his  youthful  sufferings  and  starva* 

*  Blaciwood's  Magcasme,  vol.  xziv.  p.  863. 

t  Eifl^s  of  Elia :  **  Christ's  Hospital  Five-and>thirfy  Years  Ago.'* 
t  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-eater. 
TOXhLL  t 
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tion.  He  bad  made  his  way  to  Eton,  to  ask  a  favour  of  his  fneod  Lord 
AUamouDt — who  had,  however,  left  for  Cambridge— and  in  whose  ab- 
sence De  Quincey  was  kindly  received  by  another  of  his  Eton  acquaint- 
ance, the  Earl  of  Desart.  ^'  Lord  Desart  placed  before  me  a  magnificent 
breakfast.  It  was  really  such ;  but  in  my  eyes  it  seemed  trebly  mag- 
nificent, from  being  the  first  regular  meal,  the  first  ^  good  man's  table,* 
that  I  had  sat  down  to  for  months.  Strange  to  say,  I  could  scarcely  eat 
anything.  On  the  day  when  I  first  received  my  ten-pound  bank-note, 
I  had  gone  to  a  baker's  shop  and  bought  a  couple  of  rolls ;  this  very 
shop  I  had  some  weeks  before  surveyed  with  an  eagerness  of  desire 
which  it  was  humiliating  to  recollect.  I  remembered  the  story  (which, 
however,  I  now  believed  to  be  a  falsehood)  about  Otway ;  and  feared 
that  there  might  be  danger  in  eating  too  rapidly.  But  there  was  no 
cause  for  alarm  ;  my  appetite  was  utterly  gone,  and  I  nauseated  food  of 
every  kind.  This  effect,  from  eating  what  approached  to  a  meal,  I  con- 
tinued to  feel  for  weeks.  On  the  present  occasion,  at  Lord  Desart's 
table,  I  found  myself  not  at  all  better  than  usual ;  and,  in  the  midst  of 
luxuries,  appetite  I  had  none."* 

If  we  mention  just  one  other  passage  in  the  Opium-eater's  writings, 
relating  to  the  breakfast-table,  it  is  only  with  a  view  to  introduce  two  or 
three  illustrations,  from  modem  fiction,  of  its  associations  with  the 
pathetic.  The  passage  in  question  reUites,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  per- 
sonally interested,  to  nis  earliest  migration  from  the  paternal  roof,  when 
auite  a  little  child.  At  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  this  exodus,  he  entered 
lie  breakfast-room,  where  he  found  a  blaaing  fire,  candles  lighted,  and 
<^the  whole  breakfast  equipage"  set  out,  "for  no  grater  a  personaffe 
than"  himself.  It  was  a  wet  December  morning ;  the  rain  beat  vioIenUy 
against  the  windows,  the  wind  raved ;  and  an  aged  servant,  who  did  ^le 
honours  of  the  breakfast-table,  pressed  him  urgently  to  eat  **  I  need  not 
say  that  I  had  no  appetite  :  the  fulness  of  my  heart,  both  firom  busy  anti- 
cipation, and  from  the  parting  which  was  at  hand,  had  made  me  incapable 
or  any  other  thought  or  attention  but  such  as  pointed  to  the  coming 
journey."  And  this  leads  him  on  to  the  remark— <8o  oharaoteristie  of  him 
in  its  profoundly  human  interest-— that  all  circumstances  in  travelling,  all 
soenes  and  situations  of  a  representative  and  recurring  character,  are  in- 
describably affecting,  connected,  as  they  have  been,  in  so  many  myriads 
of  minds,  more  espedally  in  a  land  which  is  sending  off  for  ever  its 
flowers  and  blossoms  to  a  clime  so  remote  as  that  of  India,  with  heart* 
rending  separations,  and  witii  farewells  sever  to  be  repeated.  But^ 
amongst  them  all,  he  continues,  "  none  cleaves  to  my  own  feelings  more 
indelibly,  from  having  repeatedly  been  concerned,  either  as  witness  or  as  a 
principal  party  in  its  little  drama,  than  the  early  breakout  on  a  wintry 
morning  long  before  the  darkness  has  given  way,  when  the  golden  blaze 
of  the  hearth,  and  the  bright  glitter  of  candles,  with  female  ministrations 
of  gentleness  more  touching  than  on  common  occarions,  all  conspire  to 
rekindle,  as  it  were  for  a  fiEurewell  gleam,  the  holy  memorials  of  household 
affections.  And  many  have,  doubtiess,  had  my  feelings ;  for,  I  believe, 
few  readers  will  ever  forget  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Inchbald 
has  treated  such  a  scene,  in  winding  up  the  first  part  of  her  '  Simple 
Story,'  and  the  power  with  which  she  has  invested  iL^f 

*  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-eater, 
t  Autobiographic  Sketches,  voL  i.  ch.  xi 
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That  18  most  troe.  Mrs.  Inchbald  has  vitalised  vnAi  gentdne  feeling 
ibe  entire  seetion  of  her  story  to  which  De  Quinoey  refers.  It  is  that 
portion  which  relates  to  Miss  Mihuer's  agitation  at  the  departure  of  her 
guardian,  and  the  preparations  for  that  final  flitting,  the  blank  misgivingB, 
timid  miaconstmctions,  proud  resistance,  and  bitter  struggles,  of  the  last 
critical  hours, — where,  as  the  dock  strikes  six,  we  see  Miss  Woodlej  enter 
the  breakfast-room,  and  find  Lord  Elmwood  Uiere  in  his  travelling  dress, 
standing  pensively  by  the  fireplace^ — and  hear  the  perturbed  eonferenoe, 
and  watch  the  forced  calm,  when  Miss  Milner  comes  in,  and  Sandford 
looking  at  her  inquisitively,  as  he  sips  his  tea  and  says,  *^  he  never  made 
tea  to  his  own  liking^ — while  she  "  took  a  cup,  but  had  scarcely  strength 
to  hold  it. — It  seemed  but  a  very  short  time  they  were  at  breakfiast,  wheD 
tiie  carriage  that  was  to  take  Lord  Elmwood  away  drove  to  the  door. 
llGsf  Milner  started  at  the  sound :  so  did  he ;  but  she  had  nearly  dropped 
her  cnp  and  saucer,  on  which,"*  &c. — but  either  the  reader  is  well 
acquainted,  or  will  like  to  become  so,  in  the  original,  with  this  very  note* 
worthy  piece  of  realistic  novel-writing. 

Novelists  not  a  few  have  seen  the  scope  this  kind  of  incident  affords  for 
a  scene  of  more  or  less  touching  effect ;  and  in  their  several  ways,  and 
with  their  sundry  degrees  of  emotional  feeling,  have  made  use  of  it  ac- 
cordingly. Sometimes  in  a  cursory  and  hurried,  sometimes  in  a  distinct 
and  emphatic  narration.  Miss  Austen— who  certiunly  never  errs  in  excess 
of  emotion — ^in  her  homely,  simple  way,  details  to  us  Catherine  Morland's 
list  morning  at  the  abbey,  her  visit  to  which  terminates  so  abruptly — 
diows  us,  *'soon  after  six,"  Catherine  '*in  busy  agitation  completing 
her  drees,  and  Elinor,  with  more  good  will  than  experience,  intent  upon 
filling  the  trunk.  When  everything  was  done,  they  left  the  room, 
Ca^erine  lingering  only  half  a  minute  behind  her  mend  to  throw  a 
parting  glance  on  every  well-known  cherished  object,  and  went  down  to 
the  breakfast-parlour,  where  breakfast  was  prepared.  She  tried  to  eat,  as 
weH  to  save  herself  from  the  pain  of  being  urged,  as  to  make  her  friend 
comfortable;  but  she  had  no  appetite,  and  could  not  swallow  many 
mouthfols.  The  contrast  between  this  and  her  last  breakfast  in  that  room, 
gave  her  fresh  misery,  and  strengthened  her  distaste  for  everything  before 
her.  It  was  not  four-and*twent}'  hours  ago  since  they  had  met  there  to 
the  same  repast,  but  in  circumstances  how  different  l"t  Mr.  Thackeray 
takes  the  satirical  side  of  the  subject  (not  but  that  he  could  deal  most 
toochingly  with  the  other),  when  he  brings  Barry  Lyndon,  Esq.,  down  to 
hreak^t,  **  where  my  mother  was  waiting  for  me,  you  may  he  sure,"  on 
^  eventful  morning  of  that  adventurer's  leaving  his  Irish  home  for  the 
wkie,  wide  world.  Barry  had  never  slept  sounder  in  his  Hfe.  The  poor 
mother  has  not  been  asleep  at  all.  They  sit  down  to  the  breakfast---she 
to  talk  in  hurried  little  incoherent,  indifferent  sentences — he,  chiefly,  to 
cat.  ^  We  did  not  say  a  single  word  about  what  was  taking  place ;  on 
tile  contrary,  we  talked  of  anything  but  that.  .  .  And  then  she  fell  to 
talking  about  the  black  pig  that  must  be  killed,  and  that  she  had  found 
the  speckled  hen's  nest  that  morning,  whose  eggs  I  hked  so,  and  other 
anch  trifling  talk.  Some  of  these  eggs  were  for  breakfast,  (tstd  I  ate  them 
with  a  good  appetite  y  but  in  helping  myself  to  salt,  I  spilled  it,  on  which 
ahe  started  up  with  a  scream.  '  Thsmk  God,'  said  she,  <  it's  fSedlen  towards 

*  A  Simple  Storj,  part  L  cfa.  xxix. 
t  Korthanger  Abbey,  ch.  zzviii. 
t2 
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me.'  And  then,  her  heart  being  too  full,  she  left  the  room.  Ah !  they 
have  their  faults,  those  mothers ;  but  are  there  any  other  women  like 
them?"*  As  heartless  a  woman  as  Barry  is  a  man,  the  inimitable 
Rebecca  Sharp,  is  represented  playing  much  the  same  part  under  similar 
circumstances — though,  it  must  be  owned,  she  hcu  the  grace,  or  ^ 
cunning,  to  restrain  her  appetite  till  the  others  are  out  of  sight.  The 
scene  is  laid  at  Brussels,  just  before  Waterloo.  We  see  Rebecca  ^'return 
to  her  inn,  where  all  the  party  of  the  previous  day  were  assembled  at  a 
fiEirewell  breakfast."  Rebeicca,  we  are  then  told,  took  such  a  tender  leave 
of  Amelia  as  became  two  women  who  loved  each  other  as  sisters ;  and 
having  used  her  handkerchief  plentifully,  and  hung  on  her  friend's  neck 
as  if  they  were  parting  for  ever,  and  waved  the  handkerchief  (which  was 
quite  dry,  by  the  way)  out  of  the  window,  as  the  carriage  drove  oflP; — 
sne  then  ''came  back  to  the  breakfast-table,  and  ate  some  prawns  with  a 
good  deal  of  appetite,  considering  her  emotion."t  The  appetite  is  a  gauge 
of  anguish  not  unseldom  made  use  of  in  Mr.  Thackeray's  satirical 
scrutinies  of  character. 

Another  example  we  may  find — but  of  the  grave,  not  the  gibing  sort- 
in  a  ''  story  of  modem  life,"  by  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins.  The  text  needs  no 
preamble  of  context  to  explain  its  scope.  ''  The  departure  for  the  country 
was  to  take  place  at  an  early  hour.  We  all  breakfasted  together :  the 
meal  was  hurried  over  comfortlessly  and  silently.  My  father  was  either 
writing  notes,  or  examining  the  steward's  accounts,  almost  the  whole 
time;  and  Clara  was  evidently  incapable  of  nttering  a  single  word, 
without  risking  the  loss  of  her  self-possession.  The  suence  was  so  com- 
plete, while  we  sat  together  at  the  table,  that  the  fall  of  the  rain  outside 
(which  had  grown  softer  and  thicker  as  the  morning  advanced),  and  the 
quick,  quiet  tread  of  the  servants,  as  they  moved  about  the  room,  were 
audible  with  a  painful  distinctness.  The  oppression  of  our  last  family 
breakfast  in  London,  for  that  year,  had  an  influence  of  wretchedness 
which  I  cannot  describe — which  I  can  never  forget."^  A  companion- 
picture  might  be  quoted  from  the  ''  Woman  in  White."§ 

Then,  again,  there  is  that  "  last  breakfast"  chapter  in  Mr.  Anthony 
TroUope's  Civil  Service  novel,  in  which  we  see  Alaric  at  table  with  his 
wife,  just  before  starting  to  take  his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,— Gertrude 
pouring  out  his  tea  for  him,  putting  bread  upon  his  plate,  and  then 
sitting  down  beside  him,  and  trying  to  persuade  him  to  eat — while  the 
wretched  man,  instead  of  eating,  thrusts  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and 
sits  glowering  at  the  teacups.  Fondly  she  pleads ;  and  violently  he  i 
shudders,  as  her  argument  proceeds,  and  as  she  exhorts  him  to  quit  him- 
self like  a  man,  even  in  the  prisoner's  dock.  At  last,  ''  He  did  not 
answer  her,  but  he  turned  to  the  table,  and  broke  the  bread,  and  put  his 
lips  to  the  cup.  And  then  she  gave  him  food  as  she  would  give  it  to  a 
child,  and  he  with  a  child's  obedience  ate  and  drank  what  was  put  before 
him.  As  he  did  so,  every  now  and  again  a  single  tear  forced  itself 
beneath  hia  eyelid  and  trickled  down  his  face,  and  in  some  degree  Ger- 
trude was  comforted. — He  had  hardly  finished  his  enforced  breakfast 
when  the  cab  and  the  lawyer  came  to  the  door."||  .  .  • 

*  Memoir  of  Barry  Lyndon,  Esq.,  ch.  ii.  f  Yanity  Fair,  ch.  xxv. 

t  Basil:  a  Story  of  Modem  Life,  vol.  i.  ch.  xiiL  §  YoL  i.  p.  196. 

|]  The  Three  Clerks,  cb.  xxxix.,  ''The  Last  Breakflut." 
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But  let  us  DOW,  for  a  change  of  air, — for  the  atmosphere  is  getting 
dose, — take  a  turn  into  the  country,  and  look  in  at  hreakfast-time,  at 
some  cosy  tenement  where  the  meal  is  had  in  honour,  and  the  guests  do 
it  justice.     "  .   -     -     .  .      _     .     _. 

sonage,  during 
room  is  an  ( " "    _ 

baj-window  Uiat  opens  into  the  garden :  the  books  are  '^  not  brown, 
dark,  dull-looking  Tolumes,  but  all  in  the  brightest  bindings'' — for  the 
rector  carries  his  system  of  '^  furnishing  for  gaiety"  even  to  the  dress  of 
his  octavos.  Guests  are  assembled,  in  numbers,  "  that  would  have  made 
any  tahle  agreeable  anywhere ;  but  it  would  be  difficult,"  we  quote  Lady 
Holhmd,  **  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty,  gaiety,  and  happi- 
ness of  the  scene"  in  which  these  breakfasts  took  place,  or  '*  the  charm 
that  he  infused  into  the  society  assembled  round  his  breakfiast-table." 
He  would  come  down  into  this  long,  low  room  in  the  morning  like  a 
*<  giant  refreshed  to  i-un  his  course,"  bright  and  happy  as  the  scene 

around  him.     ''Ring  the  bell,   Saba."     Enter  the  servant,   D • 

'^D y  glorify  the  room."    This  meant  that  the  three  Venetian 

windows  of  the  bay  were  to  be  flung  open,  displaying  the  garden  on 
every  side,  and  letting  in  a  blaze  of  sunshine  and  flowers.  "  I  think 
break£uts  so  pleasant,"  says  he,  '*  because  no  one  is  conceited  before  one 
o'dock."  Mrs.  Marcet  admires  his  ham.  '*  Oh,"  he  says,  '<  our  hams 
are  the  only  true  hams ;  yours  are  Shems  and  Japhets."*  And  so  he 
goes  on— expounding  the  economy  of  white  china  (which,  if  broken,  can 
always  be  renewed),  and  punning,  and  exaggerating,  and  mystifying,  and 
hoaxing,  and  laughing,  and  saying  a  woni  in  season,  gentle  and  wise, 
kindly  and  shrewd, — and  proving  that  a  merry  heart  is  a  continual  feast, 
while  it  makes  a  feast  especially  of  the  first  meal  in  the  day. 

Or  shift  the  scene  to  a  little  rustic  inn — and  trust  yourself,  with  Chris- 
topher North,  say  some  thirty  years  since,  to  Mrs.  Bell,  of  the  Red  Lion, 
Grasmere,  who  could  give  a  breakfast  with  any  woman  in  England — 
baking  incomparable  bread,  firm,  close,  compact,  and  white,  thin-crusted 
and  admirably  raised.     *'  Her  yeast  always  works  well.     What  butter ! 
Before  it  a  primrose  must  hide  its  unyellowed  head.     Then,  jam  of  the 
finest  quality,  goose,  rasp^  and  strawberry — and  as  the  jam  is,  so  are  her 
jellies.     Hens  cackle  that  the  eggs  are  fresh — ^and  these  shrimps  were 
scraping  the  sand  last  night  in  the  Whitehaven  sea.     What  glorious 
bannocks  of  barley-meal !     Wheaten  cakes,  too,  no  thicker  than  a  wafer, 
and  crisp  as  a  Cockney's  dream  I     Do  not,  my  good  sir,  appropriate  that 
cut  of  pickled  salmon;  it  is  heavier  than  it  looks,  and  will  weigh  about 
four  pounds.     One  might  live  a  thousand  years,  yet  never  weary  of  such 
mutton-ham.    Virgin-honey  indeed.  .  .  •  No  bad  thing  is  a  cold  pigeon 
piei,  especially  of  cushats.     To  hear  the  cooing  in  the  centre  of  a  wood  is 
one  thing,  and  to  see  them  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  pie  is  another — which  • 
is  the  better,  depends  entirely  on  time,  place,  and  circumstances.     Well, 
a  beefsteak  at  breakfast  is  rather  startling— but  let  us  try  a  bit  with  these 
fine   ingenuous  youthful  potatoes,  from  a  light  sandy  soil  on  a  warm 
slope/'t    It  being  Mr.  North's  practical  persuasion  that,  with  a  day's 

*  Memoir  of  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  vol.  i.  oh.  xi. 

t  Becreations  of  Christopher  North,  "  Hints  for  the  Holidays,**  No.  II. 
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work  before  one,  there  is  nothing  on  earth  like  the  strong  basis  of  a 
breakfast — such  as  the  Red  Lion  cotdd  show. 

Or  shall  we  '*  drop  in"  with  him,  across  the  border,  for  a  breakout  at 
Mount  Benger,  after  a  stroll  to  and  from  the  Loch,  and  hear  him  quote 
Wordsworth's  lines  on  the  "  five  blue  eggs"  in  the  sparrow's  nest,  only 
to  declare  that  five,  six,  or  perhaps  a  dozen,  white  hen-eggs  gleaming^ 
there  on  the  table,  ''all  on  a  most  lovely,  a  most  beantifu],  a  most 
glorious  round  white  plate  of  crockery,"  is  a  sight  even  more  simple  and 
more  touching  still  ?*  Or  shall  we  ask  him,  with  the  Shepherd,  *'  Mr. 
North,  I'm  desperate  hungry — are  ye  no  intendin  to  gie  us  ony  breakfast  ?* 
whereupon  he  rings  the  silver  bell,  and  lo !  and  behold  !  enter  Peter  and 
his  aides  with  trays,  and  the  ecstatic  Shepherd  enumerates  each  arrival 
as  it  is  set  down  or  uncovered — '*Rows  het  frae  the  oven!  Wheat 
scones !  Barley  scones !  Wat  and  dry  tost !  Cookies !  Baps !  Muffins ! 
Loaves  and  fishes!  Rizzars!  Finnans!  Kippers!  Speldrins!  Herring^! 
Marmlet!  Jeelies  !  Jam  !  Ham  !  Lamb !  Tongue !  Beef  hung ! 
Chickens  I  Fry  !  Pigeon  pie  !"t  Voila  a  Scotch  breakfast  after  the 
Shepherd's  own  heart.  And  the  merit  of  a  Scotch  breakfast  was  allowed 
by  Dr.  Johnson  himself— the  "  peculiar  merit,"  as  Boswell}  not  unjus- 
tifiably calls  it. 

No  wonder  their  novelists  and  essayists  love  to  illustrate  this  peculiar 
merit  We  have  seen  how  Wilson  dwells  on  each  item,  with  an  audible 
smack  of  the  lips  at  every  one  of  them — for  by  some  such  vocables  we 
may  interpret  the  emphasis  which,  in  print,  takes  the  form  of  so  many 
separate  notes  of  admiration.  Smollett  had,  in  the  preceding  centuvy, 
made  one  of  his  English  tourists  describe  with  gustful  detail  an  Argyle- 
shire  breakfast  for  a  small  hunting-party,  at  half-past  four  on  a  Sep- 
tember morning.  "  The  following  articles  formed  our  morning  repast: 
one  kit  of  boiled  eggs;  a  second,  full  of  butter ;  a  third,  full  of  cream  ; 
an  entire  cheese,  made  of  goat's  milk;  a  large  earthen  pot  full  of 
honey  ;  the  best  part  of  a  ham;  a  cold  venison  pasty;  a  bushel  of  oatmeal, 
made  in  thin  cakes  and  bannocks,  with  a  small  wheaten  loaf  in  the  middle^ 
for  the  strangers ;  a  large  stone  bottle  full  of  whisky,  another  of  brandy, 
and  a  kilderkin  of  ale.  There  was  a  ladle  chained  to  the  cream  kit,  with 
curious  wooden  bickers  to  be  filled  from  tViis  reservoir."  Great  justice 
was  done  to  the  collation,  we  are  told,  by  the  guests  in  general ;  one,  in 
particular,  eating  above  two  dozen  of  hard  eggs,  with  a  proportionate 
(but  what  would  be  a  proportionable  ?)  quantity  of  bread,  butter,  and 
honey ;  nor  was  one  drop  of  liquor  left  upon  the  board.  §  Our  old  friend 
the  U.  S.  Penciller  recognises  with  cordiality  the  peculiar  merit.  His 
first  morning  in  Edinburgh,  at  one  of  the  New  Town  hoUks,  as  Meg 
Dods  would  call  them,  he  sits  down,  at  nine,  to  "  cold  grouse,  salmon, 
cold  beef,  marmalade,  jellies,  honey,  five  kinds  of  bread,  oatmeal  cake^ 
coffee,  tea,  and  toast ;  and  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  tJiis  is  all.  It  is 
a  fine  country  in  which  one  gets  so  much  by  the  simple  order  of  *  break- 
fast at  nine.'  "f  They  may  well  stickle  (see  Bos  well)  for  saying  grace 
at  breakfast-time,  in  the  Land  o'  Cakes. 

Your  substantial,  robust,  rosy,  and  rotund  middle-class  Englishman 

*  Noctes  AmbrosiansB,  March,  1829.  f  Ibid.,  July,  1834. 

1  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  Aug.  28, 1778  (notes). 

§  Humphrey  CUnker.  R  Pendllings  by  the  Way,  voL  i!L  letter  xvii 
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can  give  a  decent  breakfut  too— a  man  of  the  Mr.  Spread  sort,  in  <<  The 
Bachelor  of  the  Albanj,"  at  whose  house  yoa  are  sure  to  find  '*  none  of 
your  flimsy  town  breakfasts,  only  fit  for  invalids  and  women,  exhausted 
rakes  and  jaded  beauties,"  but  the  'Molly,  substantial  breakfast  of  men  of 
business,  in  the  fulness  of  health,  and  the  plenitude  of  spirits."  One  peep 
at  Mr.  Spread's.  It  is  a  breakfast  of  many  breads  and  many  meats,  solid 
as  the  prosperity,  and  various  as  the  resources  of  England.  A  sideboard, 
oppressed  with  viands,  neither  sighs  nor  groans*  because  it  is  only  in 
fiction  that  sideboards  utter  such  sentimental  sounds.  In  the  centre 
stands,  or  rather  towers  a  vast  pie,  surrounded  with  minor  attractions, 
such  as  tongues,  fowls,  collars,  and  marmalades,  just  as  a  great  planet  is 
attended  by  a  body-guard  of  satellites.  ''But  as  Jupiter  excels  his 
moons,  so  did  that  pie  surpass  collars,  fowls,  and  tongues  in  magnitude 
and  glory.  That  was  a  pie  indeed ! — a  subject  for  hymn  and  history,  a 
pie  to  be  held  in  sueh  reverence  as  Mohammedans  pay  the  Caaba,  or 
Christians  the  diapel  of  Loretto ;  evidently  the  production  of  a  great 
artist,  a  Palladio  of  pastry,  a  Wren  of  cooks.  It  was  more  an  Acropolis 
or  a  temple  than  a  pie,  worthy  of  being  served  to  a  Lord  Abbot  amidst 
anthems ;  not  made  to  be  opened  with  knife  of  Sheffield,  but  carved  with 
blade  of  Toledo  or  Damascus. "  The  rhapsody  inspired  by  that  pie  lead^ 
the  describer  to  yet  greater  lengths.  He  regards  it  as  a  poem,  a  oom« 
position  of  talents  and  turkeys,  of  genius  and  grouse.  Into  sueh  a  pie 
was  it,  he  says,  that  Bion  the  philosopher  wished  himself  metamorphosed, 
that 'wisdom,  in  his  form,  might  eaptivate  the  sons  of  men.  Stubbles  hstd 
been  thrashed,  we  are  told,  and  covers  ransacked,  woods  depopulated, 
and  preserves  destroyed,  to  furnish  forth  its  mighty  concave.  *'  It  was  a 
pie  under  whose  dome  you  would  have  wished  to  live  or  been  content  to 
die.  Appetite  grew  by  feeding  on  it ;  its  very  sight  was  better  than  to' 
eat  aught  else  eatable.  It  dilated  the  soul  and  exalted  the  characters  to 
be  in  the  same  room  with  so  noble  a  creation  <^  gastronomic  mind."* 
Finally,  that  pie,  when  in  ruins,  reminds  its  prose  laureate  of  the  Colos- 
seum. Truly,  the  game-pie  (of  thai  size,  build,  and  concrete  order  of 
architecture)  on  the  breakfast-tables  of  old  England,  is  a  host  in  iteelf. 

Though  omitting  so  many  varieties,  we  must  not  close  without  a 
glance  at  the  Wedding  breakfast — ^*if  stores  of  cold  fowls,  tongues, 
hams,  botargoes,  dried  fruits,  wines,  cordials,  &c.,  can  deserve,"  as 
Charles  Lamb  said,  ''so  meagre  an  appellation"t  as  breakfast — that 
banquet  protracted  ifbr  hours,  when  the  good  company  have  finished  (to 
quote  Mrs.  Browning)  their 

spraying  in  white  gloves, 

Drawn  off  in  haste  for  drinking  pagan  toasts 

In  somewhat  stronger  wine  than  any  sipped 

By  gods,  since  Bacchus  had  his  way  with  grapes.} 

For  holy  Mother  Church  having  done  her  part,  and  received  her  per- 
quisites, 

There's  a  breakfast,  you  know — 
There  always  is  so 
On  occasions  like  these,  wheresoever  you  go. 

♦  The  Bachelor  of  the  Albany,  ch.  ix. 
t  Last  Essays  of  £lia:  The  Wedding. 
X  Aurora  Leigh,  book  v. 
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Of  oonrse  there  are  "  lots"  of  beef,  potted  and  hong, 

Prawns,  lobsters,  cold  fowl,  and  cold  bam,  and  odd  tongae, 

Hot  tea,  and  bot  coffee,  hot  rolls,  and  hot  toast, 

Cold  pigeon-pie  (rook  ?),  and  cold  boil'd  and  cold  roast, 

Scotch  marmalade,  jellies,  cold  cream,  colder  ices, 

Bkncmange,  which  young  ladies  say,  so  yerj  nice  is,— 

Hock-melons  in  thick,  pines  in  much  thinner  sUoes, — 

Char,  potted  with  clarined  butter  and  spices, 

Eenewing  an  appetite  long  past  its  crisis — 

Befined  barley-sugar,  in  yanous  deyices. 

Such  as  bridges,  and  baskets,  and  temples,  and  grottoes — 

And  nasty  French  lucifer  snappers  with  mottoes. 

—In  short,  all  those  ^cracks  together  are  met 

Which  people  of  fashion  tell  Gunter  to  get 

When  they  giye  a  arand  dejeuner  a  lafourchetU — 

}A  phrase  ^icb,  tnough  French,  in  our  language  still  lingers, 
ntending  a  breakfast  with  forks  and  not  fingers.^ 
And  see !  what  a  mountainous  bridecake ! — a  thmg 
By  itself — with  small  pieces  to  pass  through  the  ring  !* 

Some  of  these  items  and  usages  are  becoming  obsolete,  since  Mr. 
Barham  trolled  and  drolled  forth  his  rhymes.  He  goes  on  next  to  the 
article  of  wines— upon  which,  indeed,  this  particular  legend  turns.  But 
we  cannot  follow  him  into  the  wine-cellar,  even  for  the  sake  of  furniA-^ 
ing  forth  the  marriage-tables.  Let  us  wind  up,  instead,  with  a  more 
generalising  stanza  of  Hood's,  which  provides  good  liquor  in  abundance^ 
but  names  no  names,  at  his  version  of  a  wedding- 

-breakfast  of  fowl,  and  fish,  and  flesh, 
Wliatevcr  was  sweet,  or  salt,  or  fresh ; 

With  wines  the  most  rare  and  curious — 
Wines  of  the  richest  flavour  and  hue ; 
With  fruits  from  the  worlds  both  Old  and  New; 
And  fruits  obtain'd  before  they  were  due 

At  a  discount  most  usurious.f 

^  The  Inffoldiby  Legends,  vol.  iii,  ^  The  Wedding-Day." 
f  Miss  KiUnansegg :  A  Golden  Legend. 
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BDWAED  POSBES  THE  NATUBALIST  • 

The  remarkable  and  gifted  subject  of  this  memoir  was  bom  in  the 
Isle  of  Man  in  1816,  and  within  the  shores  of  that  tiny  kingdom  he 
spent  a  third  of  his  life,  but  the  fame  he  won  in  after-years  had  nothing 
lemote  or  insular  in  its  character  and  limits.  His  great-grandfather 
was  one  of  the  many  adherents  of  the  Stuarts  upon  whose  head  a  price 
was  set  for  his  loyalty,  and  he  migrated  from  his  native  Highlands  to  the 
Iile  of  Man  soon  after  the  events  of  1 745.  The  father  of  Edward  Forbes 
was  connected  with  the  trade  of  the  island,  and  became  a  banker :  his 
mother  waa  of  an  old  Manx  family,  and  is  described  as  a  person  of  intel- 
leetoal  and  superior  mind,  who  took  great  delight  in  cultivating  beautiful 
flowers  and  rare  plants— a  source,  probably,  of  her  son's  early  fondness 
for  botanical  pursuits. 

The  green  romantic  beauty  of  the  valleys  of  Man,  and  the  picturesque 
wjldness  of  its  shores  and  bays,  told  powerfully  on  his  youthful  fancy,  and 
with  the  aest  of  a  descendant  of  Norse  sea-kings  he  loved  the  waters 
that  enoTcled  his  island  home.  He  was,  indeed,  a  votary  to  whom  the 
Mnse  might  say: 

I  saw  thee  seek  the  sounding  shore. 
Delighted  with  the  dashing  roar ; 
Or  when  the  North  its  fleecy  store 

Drove  through  the  sky, 
I  saw  grim  Nature's  visage  hoar 

Struck  thy  young  eye. 
Or  when  the  deep-green  mantled  earth 
Warm  cherish'd  every  floweret's  birth. 
And  joy  and  music  sounded  forth 

In  every  grove, 
I  saw  thee  eye  tlie  general  mirth 

With  Domidless  love. 

The  natural  charms—the  mountains,  glens,  sea-cll£B^  and  bay-indented 
•horea  of  his  little  fatherland,  were  of  more  interest  to  him  than  its 
architectural  remains,  yet  in  their  influence  on  the  mind  these  were^  in 
troth,  unconsciously  identified  with  the  natural  features,  as  if  the  fortress 
«od  the  rocks  together  formed  one  natural  whole.  From  Dr.  Wilson's 
rsriew  of  his  childhood,  it  would  seem  that  before  he  was  twelve  years  of 
age  he  had  without  aid  discovered  the  true  scope  of  his  intellect,  and  began 
to  employ  it  on  the  subjects  which  became  the  pursuit  of  his  life.  When 
a  still  younger  child,  his  playmates  brought  him  their  contributions  of 
minerals,  fossils,  shells,  dried  seaweed,  hedge-flowers,  and  butterflies,  to 
cheer  his  hours  of  sickness :  he  filled  his  pockets  with  weeds  and  creeping 
things,  and  appropriated  another  pocket  to  a  tame  lizard,  and  he  was  still 
a  boy  when  he  formed  a  museum  of  his  own  at  home.  Even  in  these 
early  years  his  countenance  was  considered  very  interesting ;  it  expressed 

•  Memoir  of  Edward  Forbes,  RR.S.,  late  Regius  Professor  of  Natural  History 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  By  George  Wilson,  M.D.,  and  A.  Geikie.  Mac- 
millan  and  Co.    1861. 
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amiability  and  intelligence,  and  a  stranger,  it  is  said,  could  hardly  pass 
without  turning  round  to  look  at  him  again.  And  thus  in  busy  idleness 
his  childhood  passed : 

What  liberty  so  glad  wid  gay 
As,  where  the  mountain  boy, 
Reckless  of  regions  far  away, 
A  prisoner  lives  in  joy  f 

But  it  was  necessary  that  a  worldly  yocatton  should  be  selected  for  hiiB« 
His  mother's  highest  ambition  was  to  see  him  a  good  clergyman :  he^ 
however,  felt  no  Tocation  for  such  a  life,  and  would  not  take  holy  ordevs 
merely  as  a  means  of  livelihood  and  leisure.  He  was  fond  of  the  arts 
and  of  poetry  as  well  as  of  natural  history,  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
say  what  profession  he  should  follow.  His  choice  being  limited  to  the 
dissimilar  professions  of  physician  or  painter,  and  his  aversion  to  the 
special  studies  of  medicine  being  unconquerable,  he  consented  to  make 
Art  his  profession.  And  so  the  scene  now  changes  to  the  metropolis.  But 
here  his  aspirations  were  very  soon  discouraged,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1831,  after  wasting  a  few  months  in  the  fruitless  study  of  Art,  he  quitted 
it  to  become  a  medical  student  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  It  was 
his  destiny  to  return,  eleven  years  afterwards,  to  London,  to  occupy  one 
of  its  places  of  honour,  and  enter  upon  a  career  of  distinction. 

The  lamented  Professor  Wilson,  his  friend  and  biographer  (whose 
labour  of  love  has  been  ably  continued  and  completed  by  Mr.  Geikie), 
casts  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  changes 
they  had  witnessed  since  the  time  when  Edward  Forbes  commenced  his 
student-life  at  Edinburgh.  It  took  him  three  days  to  reach  the  Isle  of 
Man  from  London,  and  three  more  to  reach  Edinburgh  from  the  island. 
There  was  but  one  public  railway  in  England.  No  steam-ship  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  and  iron  ships  were  novelties  rarely  seen.  The  penny-^ 
postage  was  not  yet  planned:  the  electric  telegraph  was  no  more  than  a 
possibility.  The  amazing  future  of  photography  was  hidden  :  the  physical 
sciences  were  taking  immense  strides,  and  revolutions  were  on  the  eve  of 
occurrence.  Logic  and  metaphysics,  as  taught  by  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
were  about  to  throw  over  Edinburgh  the  lustre  of  a  school  of  philosophy  ; 
but  anatomy,  the  chief  science  on  which  medicine  rests,  was  studied 
under  disadvantages  unknown  to  students  of  the  present  day.  Chembtry 
was  on  the  threshold  of  a  great  change,  and  at  that  time  hardly  afforded 
a  foundation  to  botany  as  a  science,  or  to  agriculture  as  an  art.  The 
Botanical  Garden  was,  however,  one  of  the  finest  gardens  of  its  kind  in 
the  country ;  and  at  Edinburgh  the  students  possessed  the  advantage  of 
being  amidst  a  picturesque  natural  garden,  a£fbrding  a  flora  of  great 
variety.  One  week,  says  Dr.  Wilson,  a  party  clambered  up  the  Bass 
Rock  to  gather  its  scanty  but  curious  plants  among  the  perplexed  Man 
geese,  its  feathered  inhabitants ;  another,  they  scoured  the  kingdom  of 
life.  Professor  Jameson  at  that  time  represented  Natural  History  in  the 
University,  and  under  Dr.  Hope  and  Dr.*Reid,  Forbes  was  a  sealous  stv* 
dent.  During  his  novitiate,  the  microscope  underwent  such  great  improve* 
ments  as  soon  led  to  the  instruction  of  pupils  in  its  use,  so  that  while  new 
regions  of  country  were  made  accessible  to  botanical  excursionists,  new 
wonders  of  the  Divine  Hand  were  revealed  in  every  orgsoio  strueture^  and 
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the  phikMopher  saw  spread  aronnd  him  ^  the  evidence  that  there  is  no  one 
portioo  of  the  universe  of  God  too  minute  for  His  notiosy  nor  too  humble 
for  the  visitations  of  His  care." 

After  Edward  Forbes  had  gone  through  a  practical  coarse  of  chemistry, 
he  hesitated  whether  that  science  or  natural  history  should  be  his  perma- 
nent pursuit;  he  actually  *' tossed  up"  with  a  fellow-student  for  the 
apparatus  which  they  had  bought  with  their  common  funds,  and,  losing 
the  chemicals,  was  confirmed  in  his  intention  to  devote  himself  to  natural 
history.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  Forbes,  when  only  eighteen  years  of 
uge,  had  acquired  ^*a  clear  systematic  knowledge"  of  that  branch  of 
science;  and  ^  his  power  of  perceiving,  the  relation  between  apparently 
isolated  facta  in  remote  departments  of  nature  was"  (to  quote  the  teiti* 
mony  of  Dr.  Campbell,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen)  *^  as- 
tounding in  one  so  young.''  He  studied  literature  and  science  side  by 
side,  and  the  passages  he  extracted  into  his  Common-place  Book,  with 
snch  great  though  desultory  diligence,  are  from  works  which  few  natu- 
ralists, and  still  fewer  students  of  medicine,  would  be  fonnd  to  read.  It 
is  probably  quite  true,  that,  as  regards  natural  history  studies,  he  brought 
to  the  university  more  knowledge  than  the  majority  of  its  graduates  after 
four  years'  study  carry  away  with  them.  Of  the  influence  of  the  scenery 
amidst  which  the  Edinburgh  student  pursued  his  studies,  Forbes  thus 
spoke  many  years  afterwards,  when  he  had  himself  attained  its  chair 
of  Natural  History : 

**  The  tastes  of  most  men,"  he  said,  ^  can  be  traced  back  to  the  habits 
of  their  youth,  and  these  habits  are  in  a  great  measure  moulded  by  the 
circumstances,  physical  as  well  as  intellectual,  amidst  which  that  youth 
has  been  passed.  Grand  scenery  suggests  grand  thoughts,  and  every 
ennobling  thought  elevates  not  merely  for  the  moment,  but  permanently, 
the  mind  in  which  it  dwells.  It  is  a  great  gain  to  a  university  to  be 
placed  as  this  is  amid  scenes  of  unrivalled  beauty;  and  the  youth  whose 
hours  of  relaxation  are  spent  in  their  presence,  carries  with  him  into  after- 
life the  memory  of  their  beauty  and  grandeur." 

His  early  career  at  the  University  was  one  of  the  happiest  portions  of 
his  life.     He  might  truly  say. 

Forme 
Life's  mommg  radiance  hath  not  left  the  hills ; 
Her  dew  is  on  the  flowers. 

Hie  world's  cold  touch  had  not  chilled  him  :  his  eager  eyes  looked  forth 
on  a  bright  and  boundless  future.  Young  men  of  genius  with  tastes  like 
hia  own,  whether  students  in  medicine  or  in  other  faculties,  had  become 
his  attached  friends,  and  his  sunny  spirit  and  social  qualities  made  him 
weksonae  to  seniors  as  well  as  to  associates.  libraries  and  museums  were 
open  to  him;  hb  city  walks  were  through  streets  which  pleased  his 
artist-eye  ;  his  excursions  carried  him  into  a  country  which  was  to  him 
^an  Eden  filled  with  creatures  yet  to  be  named,"  and  his  kidging  (at  the 
top  of  the  stairs  in  No.  21,  Lothian-street)  he  called  his  ^<  happy  den.*^ 

When  he  returned  in  vacation  to  his  native  island,  a  oomparison  of  its 
&niia  and  flora  vnth  those  of  Great  Britain  and  France  on  the  one  hand, 
md  of  Ireland  on  the  other,  illustrated  and  ooofirmed  (says  his  bk^ 
grapiserX  if  it  did  not  suggest*  the  doctrine  of  specifie  oentrea  of  distribof- 
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tion  of  plants  and  animalfl ;  and  in  like  manner  daring  his  earlj  dredgingg 
on  his  native  shores,  the  doctrine  pf  zones  of  submarine  life  differing  in 
character  according  to  the  depth  of  the  sea,  dawned  upon  him.  On 
returning  to  Edinburgh  for  hu  second  session,  the  rival  claims  of  natural 
history  and  of  medicine  agiun  struggled  for  supremacy ;  but  he  did  not 
aspire  to  a  medical  degree,  and,  in  a  subseauent  session,  medidne  was 
finally  abandoned.  Obliged  to  adopt  a  profession  as  a  livelihood,  bat 
disowned  by  Art  and  by  Medicine,  his  career  at  this  point  was  not  encou- 
raging to  his  friends  ;  but  it  was  as  a  naturalist  that  his  laurels  were  to 
be  won,  and  the  spring  of  1836  saw  him  devote  himself  formally  to  the 
study  of  Nature.  He  was  (as  Dr.  Brown  of  Edinburgh  has  remarked)  in 
the  best  sense  a  natural  historian — an  observer  and  recorder  of  what  is 
seen  and  of  what  goes  on  over  the  great  field  of  the  world,  and  not  less 
of  what  has  been  seen  and  has  gone  on  in  this  wonderful  historic  earth. 
He  was  keen,  exact,  capacious,  and  tranquil  and  steady  in  his  gase  as 
Nature  herself,  and  was,  thus  far,  akin  to  Humboldt,  Cuvier,  Liuueus, 
Pliny,  and  Aristotle. 

Learned  he  was ;  nor  bird  nor  insect  flew. 

But  he  its  leafy  home  and  history  knew  ; 

Nor  wild-flower  deck'd  the  rock  nor  moss  the  well. 

But  he  its  name  and  qualities  could  tell. 

Meantime,  his  autumnal  vacation  rambles  were  sources  of  great  delight, 
for  he  roamed  with  keen  eye,  ready  pencil,  and  light  heart,  *'  to  gather 
the  wonders  and  win  the  secrets  of  Nature."  The  first  foreign  tour  he 
made  was  a  pilgrimage  through  part  of  Norway.  A  very  interesting  and 
eraphic  account  is  given  in  the  volume  before  us  of  his  voyage  from  the 
Isle  of  Man.  In  Norway  everything  wore  a  novel  aspect :  the  thousand 
isles  and  interlacing  fiords,  the  endless  undulations  of  the  pine  woods  and 
the  bare  rocky  shores,  the  picturesque  wooden  houses  nestling  in  their 
green  hollows  or  backed  by  iar- stretching  forests,  were  objects  that  he 
viewed  with  new  delight.  Forbes  and  nis  fellow-traveller  arrived  at 
Bergen  on  the  festival  of  St.  John,  when  the  peasantry  were  parading^ 
the  streets  in  every  variety  of  costume,  yet  Foroes's  tartan  trousers  soon 
attracted  a  mob.  Then  they  plunged  into  the  unfrequented  solitudes  of 
rock  and  snow-field  and  mountain ;  they  visited  the  glacier  of  Folgefond, 
and  from  Bondhuus  sailed  up  the  Hardanger  fiord  between  huge  difib 
rising  perpendicularly  from  the  quiet  waters  to  the  regions  of  perpetual 
snow,  and  while  in  Norway  boated  and  botanised  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent. Copenhagen,  with  its  wide  squares  and  numerous  public  buildings, 
palaces  and  churches,  picture-galleries,  museums,  parks,  rampart-prome- 
nades, and  other  objects  of  interest,  delighted  his  artistic  eye. 

On  his  return  he  encountered  a  dreaidful  storm,  and  when  he  again 
saw  the  shores  of  England,  ^<  shipwrecks  strewed  them  like  seaweeds.'* 
In  the  summer  of  1834  he  visited  North  Wales,  and  here  he  did  little 
else  than  botanise,  and  with  wonderful  keenness  of  vision  and  power  of 
climbing  collect  the  rarer  plants.  The  summer  of  the  following  year 
he  spent  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Oermany,  and  to  the  museum  of 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris,  devoted  continuous  study.  Having 
here  completed  the  winter  course,  he  visited  the  south  of  France.  He 
'Was  charmed  by  the  wildness  of  Vauduse,  by  its  bare  bold  rocks,  its 
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foontain — a  miniatare  lake  dear  as  crystal  and  tinted  like  the  sapphire, 
mysteriously  gushing  from  the  rock,  and  by  the  inspiration  which  seemed 
to  him  to  linger  on  the  spot  Afterwards  visiting  Port  Mahon  in  Mi- 
norca, on  his  way  to  the  shores  of  Africa,  he  was  charmed  by  the  novel 
and  almost  Eastern  aspect  of  the  architecture,  the  picturesque  dress  of 
the  natives,  and  the  variety  of  nations  whose  vessels  were  in  the  port ; 
and  here,  for  the  first  time,  he  saw  the  cactus  and  the  palm  growing  as 
natives  of  the  country.  But  in  these  wanderings,  as  well  as  during  his 
stay  on  the  African  snores,  the  youthful  naturalist  seems  to  have  been 
ever  intent  on  achieving  the  scientific  results  of  travel. 

Returning  to  Edinburgh,  he  gave,  in  the  winter  of  1838,  a  course  of 
lectures  **'  On  the  Natural  Histoiy  of  the  Animals  in  the  British  Seas." 
In  the  September  of  the  following  year  he  began,  and  in  1841  com- 
pleted, his  well-known  "  History  of  British  Star- Fishes."  He  had  now 
become  a  naturalist  by  profession,  and  he  sought  to  make  philosophy 
(to  use  his  own  expression)  contribute  towards  its  expenses,  by  giving 
lectures  on  zoology.  In  1840  the  British  Association  met  at  G-lasgow, 
and  his  scientific  standing  was  greatly  heightened  by  his  papers,  by  the 
wide  range  of  acquirements  he  evinced,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
discharged  the  duties  of  secretary.  Yet,  with  the  earnest  desire  to 
labour  vigorously,  every  avenue  towards  remunerative  employment 
seemed  to  fail  him.  For  five  years  he  had  drifted  from  the  anchorage 
of  a  professional  calling,  and  a  settled  home  and  permanent  vocation 
still  seemed  as  distant  as  ever. 

A  circumstance  now  occurred  which  gave  him  the  means  of  gpreatly 
extending  his  researches  and  his  reputation.  Captain  Graves,  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean  Survey,  proposed  that  he 
should  join  H.M.S.  Beacon  as  naturalist  to  the  Survey,  and  he  left 
London  for  the  Levant  early  in  April,  1841.  Tt  had  been  intended  to 
devote  the  summer  to  the  coast  of  Candia ;  but  beneath  the  white  dis- 
tant peaks,  that  seemed  as  the  ship  approached  to  be  resting  so  peace- 
fully on  the  deep  blue  sea,  a  native  revolt  against  the  Turks  was  raging, 
and  the  survey  of  Candia  was  of  necessity  postponed.  While  the 
Beacon  remained  off  Pares  he  explored  the  neighbouring  isles,  pitched 
his  t«nt  upon  the  hill-sides,  and  partook  of  the  rude  fare,  the  native 
dances,  ana  the  picturesque  life  of  the  people.  Itf  visiting  the  seas  and 
shores  that  had  yielded  dieir  denizens  to  the  Father  of  Natural  History, 
he  stood,  as  it  were,  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  name  of  Aristotle,  and 
he  riewed  those  isles  and  seas  with  reverence  and  delight.  He  after- 
wards joined  that  distinguished  officer.  Captain  (then  Lieutenant)  Spratt, 
in  a  cruise  for  the  prosecution  of  the  coast  survey.  He  found  a  striking 
similarity  in  the  flora  of  all  the  islands,  and  up  to  three  thousand  £re 
hundred  feet  (the  highest  peak  he  ascended)  the  plants  of  the  Cydades 
yielded  no  specimen  of  a  sub-alpine  character.  The  scenery  presented 
a  mingled  mldness  and  beauty  such  as  he  had  never  before  seen  :  huge 
precipices  rising  from  the  sea  to  towering  peaks;  and  deep  ravines,  whose 
iteep  bare  walls  rose  from  tangled  thickets  of  vines,  and  figs,  and  olives, 
ttd  brought  masses  of  grey  and  purple-tinted  rock  in  contrast  with  the 
rich  colours  of  the  trees.  He  visited  the  great  region  of  recent  submarine 
^kanoes  in  the  bay  of  Santorin — ^itself  die  site  of  an  ancient  crater— 'and 
finrnd  a  former  sea-bed  at  a  height  of  two  hundred  feet  above  its  former 
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lereL  Among  the  portlj,  hospitable  monks  he  Tisited  in  their  rocky 
cells  perched  on  the  edge  of  cliflb,  he  foond  one  leduse  who  had  solac^ 
himself  by  fillbg  a  portfolio  with  his  own  drawings,  and  he  saw  that 
remarkable  monk,  Curi,  who  had  Tisited  England  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  Oxford.  The  fauna  of  these  seas  he  found  to  be  of  a  defined 
character,  and  different  from  that  of  any  other  of  the  marine  lones,  and 
OTcr  the  two  hundred  miles  ezamined,  an  exact  corre^Kmdence  in  pro* 
ductions  was  observed. 

Forbes  then  visited  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  botanical* 
zoological,  and  geological  results  were  combined  with  those  of  a  later 
journey,  and  published  in  1847  in  the  *'  Travels  in  Lyda,"  the  joint  pro- 
duction of  himself  and  his  distinguished  colleague.  Blending  natural 
history  pursuits  with  the  exploration  of  cities  that  had  been  lost  for  eea- 
turies ;  sketching  tombs,  temples,  and  theatres ;  mingling  amongst  the 
peasantry ;  sometimes  benighted  amid  brian,  ruins,  and  jackals  in  the 
wild  uplands  of  Lycia,  and  well-nigh  wrecked  among  the  rocks  and 
skerries  that  fringe  the  shores,  while  he  was  exhausting  the  zoological 
treasures  of  that  classic  sea,  the  three  months  he  spent  in  Aria  Minor 
formed  no  uneventful  period  in  his  life.  His  *^  Report  to  the  British 
Association  on  the  MoUusca  and  Radtata  of  the  .£gean"  raised  him  to 
a  high  rank  among  liring  naturalists.  He  recognised  in  it  eight  pro- 
vinces of  depth,  the  lowest  (about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet)  being  a 
new  marine  oountry  added  by  himself  to  the  domain  of  the  naturalist* 
He  discovered  that  the  species  which  have  the  greatest  vertical  range, 
are  likewise  those  which  extend  over  the  widest  areas  of  sea.  That 
parallels  in  latitude  are  equivalent  to  regions  in  depth  is  another  inte- 
resting and  suggestive  law  of  marine  distribution  deduced  from  these 
Mediterranean  researches. 

With  his  sojourn  in  Greek  waters  his  life  of  light-hearted  freedom  may 
be  said  to  have  ended.  In  his  absence,  his  fieunily  affairs  had  sadly 
changed :  his  father,  hitherto  prosperous  as  a  trader  and  banker,  had  lost 
eyei^thmg,  and  the  young  naturalist  became  charged  with  new  responri- 
bihtiee  and  duties — ^with  solicitude  for  the  kindred  who  had  claims  on  his 
love  and  labour,  as  well  as  for  his  own  advancement  And  so^  reluctantly 
abandoning  his  long-cherished  wish  to  dredge  the  Red  Sea,  he  returned 
to  England  in  October,  1842,  to  eutet  on  his  career  in  London  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  Curator  of  tlie  Geok)gical 
Society.  Amid  the  patient  gathering  of  facts  relative  to  the  distributioQ 
of  plants  and  animals,  he  found  in  geology  ihe  bond  that  was  to  link 
those  fiicts  together  in  a  symmetrical  whole,  and  in  canying  out  this  line 
of  research  he  probably  (as  his  biographer  remarks)  did  greater  senrice  to 
geology  than  to  any  other  branch  of  the  natural  sciences.  It  is  his  great 
praise  that  he  not  only  did  more  than  perhaps  any  man  of  his  day  to  eiw 
courage  a  love  for  natural  history,  but  more  than  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries to  show  how  geology  and  natural  history  must  be  linked 
together. 

The  tone  of  his  introdnctoiy  lecture  as  Botany  professor  was  such,  that 
he  seemed  to  have  come  fresh'from  Nature  to  demand  for  the  study  of  her 
phenomena  a  high  and  honourable  place  among  the  recognised  courses  of 
mental  training.  His  class  augmented;  and  such  was  the  charm  he  could 
throw  round  the  stndy  of  vegetable  struetare^  that  his  lectore-room 
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becftme  a  source  of  attraction  to  amateurs.     The  rapid  fietcility  with  which 
be  sketched  his  illustrations  while  lecturing,  was  alwajs  a  pleasing  as 
irell  as  striking  and  characteristic  feature  of  his  lectures ;  and  whether 
his  pencil  was  employed  on  the  grotesque  and  humorous  figures  to  which 
beloved  to  devote  margins  of  letters  and  moments  of  relaxation,  or  on  the 
more  exact  representation  of  scientific  objects  in  diagrams,  his  graphic 
powers  were  equally  ready  and  felicitous.     The  labours  of  his  botanical 
session  at  the  college,  added  as  they  were  to  the  duties  of  his  curator- 
ship,  which  absorbed  his  daytime,  and  to  the  scientific  work  to  which  his 
evenings  were  devoted,  would  have  broken  down  the  energies  of  a  less 
ndent  and  indefatigable   labourer.     Yet   in   1843,  when   the  British 
Association  met  at  Cork,  he  acted  as  amateur  whipper-in  of  geologists, 
Dataralists,  chemists,  and  philosophers,  and  amidst  all  this  labour  found 
time  for  reports  and  occasional  papers.     One  of  these — a  paper  read  in 
the  spring  of  1844  before  the  Geological  Society,  '<  On  the  Light  thrown 
OD  Geology  by  Submarine  Researches" — contributed  to  his  obtaining  the 
bold  which  he  never  afterwards  lost  on  the  respect  and  sympathy  of  the 
higher  class  of  scientific  society  in  London,  and  to  a  government  g^ant  of 
ti002.  towards  the  publication  of  the  Mge&n  researches.     His  want  of 
leisure  to  arrange  for  publication  the  mass  of  materials  which  resulted 
fixnn  his  visit  to  the  East,  seems,  for  years  afterwards,  to  have  fretted  him 
greatly,  and,  unfortunately  for  science,  the  needed  leisure  never  came. 
Other  duties  continually  pressed  upon  him  ;  and  when  at  last  he  gained 
the  Natural  History  chair  of  Edinburgh,  and  began  to  put  the  vast  mass 
of  scientific  material  in  order,  he  was  cut  off  in  the  noontide  of  his  course. 
Some  changes  of  scene  and  occupation  in  the  summer  of  1844  gave 
Um  new  energy ^  which  he  signalised  on  the  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  York  in  the  autumn,  and  by  entering  on  the  duties  of  his  new 
post  of  Palssontologist  to  the  Geological  Survey,  then  conducted  by  its 
founder.  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche.     This  appointment  brought  relief  to 
body  and  mind ;  and  at  the  Beef-steak  Dinner  Club,  which  he  established 
tmder  the  cognomen  of  the  Metropolitan  Red  Lions,  he  rallied  round  him 
the  younger  soientific  men  of  London,  and  showed  how  thoroughly  social 
s  man  of  science  could  be,  and  how  well  mirth  and  earnestness  could  be 
eombined.     His  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  the  spring  of  1845 
were  on  "  The  Natural  History  and  Geological  Distribution  of  Fossil 
Marine  Animals ;"  and  at  the  Cambridge  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation he  contributed  a  paper  on  '^  The  Geographical  Distribution  of 
Local  Plants,*'  in  which  he  elucidated  the  doctrine  that  the  present  flora 
of  Great  Britain  originated  in  at  least  four  distinct  geological  epochs. 
That  memoir  has  been  pronounced  one  of  the  most  masterly,  as  well  as 
beautiful,  generalisations  to  be   found  in   British   scientific  literature. 
Forbes  believed  that  the  plants  and  animals  of  Britain  could  for  the  most 
part  have  come  only  by  migration,  before  the  isolation  of  the  British 
islands  from  the  continent,  during  a  period  anterior  to  that  of  man,  and 
when  palm-trees  flourished  in  the  latitude  of  the  south-eastern  parts  of 
England. 

In  the  autumn  he  revisited  the  northern  extremity  of  this  realm,  ex- 
unined  the  Shetland  Islands,  and  then,  cruising  among  the  Hebrides, 
dredged  the  deep  kyles  and  lochs  of  the  wild  western  shores. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1847  found  him  anxiously  weighing  his 
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cbances  of  promotion  to  the  Natural  History  chair  of  Edinburgh,  80  long 
the  object  of  his  desire,  and  which  Professor  Jameson  was  then  expected  to 
resign.  The  state  of  scientific  appointments  in  London  was  such  that  the 
utmost  gain  he  could  look  for  was  a  salary  of  500^.,  and  for  this  his  liberty, 
bis  time,  and  comfort  must  be  surrendered  to  official  trammels,  and  all 
prospect  of  prosecuting  his  own  scientific  work  resigned.  But  the  veteran 
naturalist  at  Edinburgh  rallied  from  his  illness  to  retain  his  professorship 
for  another  seven  years. 

In  March,  Forbes,  as  Palaeontologist  of  the  Survey,  began  his  tour  of 
inspection  in  Ireland.  In  the  summer,  at  the  close  of  his  college  lecture 
session,  he  began  to  prepare  for  the  early  publication  of  his  great  work, 
"The  History  of  British  Mollusca,"  which  for  four  years  occupied  a 
large  portion  of  his  time ;  and  the  autumn  was  devoted  to  geologinng, 
chiefly  among  the  Silurian  and  Welsh  rocks.  It  was  on  these  excursions 
that  his  companions  of  the  survey  found  his  "  inner  life"  best  revealed, 
for  genial  mirth  succeeded  to  grave  debate  and  earnest  labour.  During^ 
his  leisure  hours  in  London  on  his  return,  he  prepared  the  new  Palson- 
tological  map  of  the  British  islands,  which  was  published  *in  Johnston's 
Physical  Atlas  in  the  following  year.  Long  and  elaborate  contributions 
to  the  palaeontology  of  the  olaer  geological  formations  occupied  him 
during  the  winter ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1848  he  made  a  geological  toor 
with  the  surveyors  in  Hampshire  and  Dorsetshire,  and  returned  to  open 
his  botanical  lectures  at  King's  College  and  to  fall  in  love. 

That  a  man  so  susceptible  of  the  gentler  emotions,  and  of  so  much 
sensibility  to  feminine  charms,  and  who  was  so  great  a  favourite  in  society, 
should  be  still  in  his  bachelorhood  when  he  reached  his  thirty-third  year, 
is  certainly  a  testimony  to  his  prudence  and  judgment.  There  seem  to 
have  been  two  very  serious  obstacles  to  his  following  his  envied  comrades 
into  the  married  ranks,  for,  first,  he  declared  he  had  never  met  a  woman 
he  could  esteem  so  thoroughly  as  to  marry  her;  and,  second,  he  had 
never  enjoyed  income  enough  to  marry.  It  needs  not  to  be  told  how 
impressionable  by  the  gentler  sex  he  ever  was.  Nymphs  glance  out  in 
the  pages  of  his  early  note-books  among  grim  skeletons  of  animals  and 
scraps  of  hardly  drier  lectures  ;  female  faces,  pensive,  with  braided  locks 
or  laughing  among  curls,  float  through  the  memoranda  of  his  London 
life  and  country  rambles.  His  wishes  were  at  length  destined  to  an  early 
fulfilment.  When  visiting  at  a  Mend's  house  in  Surrey,  he  met  Miss 
Ashworth,  daughter  of  the  late  General  Sir  C.  Ashworth,  and  the  charms 
of  '*  good  sense,  unselfishness,  amiability,  and  accomplishments"  (to  use 
his  own  words),  made  him  a  lover.  Circumstances  favoured  their  speedy 
marriage,  and  on  the  31st  of  August,  1848,  he  was  united  to  the  object 
of  his  choice,  the  philosophic  bridegroom,  amorous  as  he  was,  having 
nevertheless  contrived  to  write  two  papers  for  the  meeting  of  the  Bridsh 
Association  held  at  Swansea  earlier  in  that  month. 

But  the  fetters  of  the  geological  survey  were  not  thrown  off  on  his 
submitting  to  those  of  matrimony,  and  within  a  week  afUr  the  wedding^ 
he  proceeded  with  his  young  wife  to  Llangollen,  where  he  took  lodgings 
in  a  homely  farm-house,  afterwards  known  among  the  geologists  as 
'<  Honeymoon  Cottage."  His  married  life  was  not  less  nomadic  than  hia 
state  of  bachelorhood.  He  had  joined  the  survey  to  gain  the  means  of 
living,  and  of  giving  himself  eventually  to  the  natursd  histoiy  work  to 
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which  his  life  had  heen  devoted,  hut  it  was  his  fate  to  exemplify  what 
has  heen  called  the  vanity  of  human  wishes,  for  his  acceptance  of  office 
only  suhjected  him  to  years  of  labour,  for  very  inadequate  remuneration^ 
in  a  capacity  which  brought  no  honour,  while  the  field  in  which  he  hoped 
to  win  his  laurels  remained  inaccessible. 

The  erection  of  the  new  museum  in  Jerrayn-street,  and  the  proposal 
to  establish  in  it  s  training-school  for  geological  science,  seemed,  however, 
to  promise  better  things.  Meantime,  the  arrangement  of  the  fossils  in 
the  galleries  of  the  new  building  continued  to  form  a  chief  part  of  his 
survey  duties  down  to  the  May  of  1849.  August  found  him,  with  his 
wife,  in  "  the  smallest  possible  thatched  cottage  "  among  the  oolites  of 
the  Dorsetshire  coast,  where  he  devoted  the  rainy  days  and  his  evenings 
to  his  work  on  the  moilusca,  happy  in  his  wife's  society,  and  "  undisturbed 
by  ceremocy  or  pallers."  His  labours  on  the  Dorset  coast  resulted  in 
showing  t^at  the  Purbeck  strata  really  belong  to  the  oolitic  series ;  that 
they  are  divisible  into  three  groups,  each  characterised  by  a  distinct 
faana,  but  exhibiting  no  traces  of  physical  disturbance  in  the  lines  of 
demaication ;  that  air-breathing  moilusca  lived  at  the  period  of  the 
deposit  of  the  Purbeck  beds,  and  that  these  strata  might  be  expected  to 
yie/d  (as  they  have  since  yielded)  remains  of  mammals.  Still,  with  all 
hii  work,  he  was  in  no  danger  of  shrinking  to  the  size  of  a  slender  Pur- 
kclc  column,  for  the  sea*air  fattened  him,  and  gave  him  what  seemed  a 
new  lease  of  good  health,  with  which  he  returned  to  London — '*  the  ugly, 
uophilosophical,  lion-hunting  centre  of  the  universe,"  as  he  calls  the  great 
metropolis. 

In  1850,  the  summer  and  autumnal  rambles  being  over,  and  Forbes 
having  returned  U>  his  post  in  London,  he  began  the  little  volume  (which 
he  did  not  live  to  complete)  on  "  The  Natural  History  of  the  European 
Seas."  In  this  little  work,  finished  and  published  in  1859  by  Mr. 
Godwin- Austen,  he  treated  of  the  range  of  seas  which  extend  from  the 
icy  cliffii  of  Spitzbergen  to  the  sunny  shores  of  Africa  and  the  eastern 
recesses  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  pointed  out  the  characteristics  of  the 
six  provinces,  marked  by  as  many  distinct  centres  of  creation,  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  view,  they  comprehend. 

In  the  memorable  year  of  the  Great  Exhibition  the  museum  in  Jermyn-* 
street  was  opened  by  the  gifted  Prince  whose  death  we  have  now  to 
mourn,  and  Forbes  entered  readily  into  the  government  arrangements  for 
organising  a  School  of  Mines.  He  spent  part  of  the  autumn  on  a 
geologising  survey  in  Kilkenny  and  Cork,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  in  his 
lectures  and  in  scientific  contributions  to  various  periodicals.  And  so,  in 
work  and  hope,  another  winter  passed  pleasantly  away,  and  at  Easter  he 
took  a  short  holiday  in  Belgium,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  '*  getting 
London  fog  out  of  his  head."  The  geology  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  what 
he  called  the  hatching  of  young  geologists  in  Jermyn-street,  engaged  hi& 
time  during  the  winter  of  1852.  In  his  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution^ 
m  the  following  May,  he  pointed  out  the  general  nature  of  his  researches 
among  the  tertiary  strata  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  he  regarded  as  really 
the  most  perfect  series  in  Europe — perhaps  in  the  world.  In  the  same 
year  he  undertook  a  course  of  evening  lectures  to  working  men  "  On  the 
Elements  of  Natural  History."  The  summer  found  him  at  warfare  with 
the  government  and  the  Treasury  commissioners  touching  arrangements 
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which  appeared  to  him  to  impair  the  edacatioDal  value  of  the  matemiiy 
and  to  inflict  injastice  on  the  scientific  officers  of  tke  survey ;  in  fact,  he 
seems  to  have  been  ''  undergoing  the  horrors  of  slow  strangulation  by  red 
tape."  Later  in  the  year,  exhausted  by  toil,  he  sought  rest  and  change 
of  scene  in  France,  and  in  the  volcanic  district  of  Auveigne  spent  his 
holidays  very  joyously. 

At  length  the  offered  resignation  of  Professor  Jameson  afforded  the 
opening  which  Forbes,  during  his  years  of  labour,  had  never  ceased  to 
desire,  yet  he  hesitated  to  become  candidate  for  an  office  which  would  re* 
move  him  from  London :  the  associations  by  which  a  lesidenee  of  ten 
years  had  linked  him  to  the  metropolis  were  not  to  be  lightly  cast  aside  ; 
oe  had,  moreover,  risen  to  high  rank  in  the  scientific  world,  his  circle  of 
acquaintance  had  widened  every  year,  and  in  London  fellow-Kbonrers  and 
many  of  his  closest  friends  resided.  Professor  Jameson's  resignation  was, 
however,  coupled  with  conditions  which  postponed  the  question  for  some 
months,  and  Forbes,  meantime,  employed  himself  in  geological  ^ork,  and 
wound  up  a  geologist's  year  by  joining  Professor  Owen  and  a  scientific 
party  at  dinner  inside  the  model  of  the  Iguauodon  at  Sydenham  on  the 
last  day  of  1863. 

In  the  spring  of  1854  the  Edinburgh  professorship  was  gained,  and  he 

Quitted  London  and  all  its  pleasant  associations  to  take  his  place  as 
^rofessor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  which,  more  than  twenty- 
two  years  before,  he  had  entered  as  a  student.  His  chief  inducement 
appears  to  have  been  the  hope  of  leisure  to  reduce  to  order,  and  fit  for 
publication,  the  scientific  accumulations  of  busy  years,  but  that  leisune 
never  came.  It  was  destined  that  the  energetic  life  which  had  in  a  few 
years  achieved  so  much,  and  was  then  proposing  so  much  for  the  future, 
should  come  to  a  sudden  close.  After  a  geologising  ramble  in  the  High- 
lands with  a  large  party  of  his  students,  he  came  to  London  to  complHe 
some  unfinished  work  at  the  museum,  but  an  attack  of  illness  warned  him 
to  return  to  the  north.  At  the  Liverpool  meeting  of  the  Britbh  Associa- 
tion in  September  he  was  elected  to  the  president's  chair  in  the  Geological 
Section,  and  in  this  honourable  office  made  his  last  appearance  in  a  public 
capacity.  His  review  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison's  "  Siluria,"  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Quarlerfy,  has  a  mournful  interest  as  the  last  of 
his  writings.  Decreasing  strength,  accompanied  by  chills  and  feverish 
symptoms,  interrupted  his  lectures  of  the  winter  session,  and,  sinkings 
rapidly,  he  passed  to  his  rest  on  the  17th  of  November,  1854.  In  the 
Dean  Cemetery  at  Edinburgh,  on  a  slope  that  overlooks  the  water  o£ 
Leith,  <'  among  the  well-explored  scenes  <^  his  youth,  within  sight  of  the 
sea  to  whose  wonders  so  much  of  his  life  had  been  devoted,  within  the 
murmur  of  the  city  that  had  witnessed  the  efforts  of  his  early  years,  Siid 
had  been  from  first  to  last  the  goal  of  his  amlntion  and  the  cherished 
haven  of  his  rest,  the  earth  dos^  over  all  that  was  mortal  of  £dwabi> 
FaBBsa." 

W.  S.  G. 
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UY  PASTEL-POSTBAIT  BY  lA  TOUR. 

Br  OUIDA. 

I HATB,  Bmoag  others  hangiDg  on  my  wall,  a  pastel  of  La  Tonr,  of 

the  arttst-loTerof  Julie  Fel,  of  the  monarch  of  pastellistes,  the  toach  of 

wbofle  crajoni  was  a  "  brevet  d'esprit  et  de  beaute,"  and  on  whose  easei 

bloomed  afreth  the  laughing  eyes,  the  brilliant  tints,  the  rose-hued  lips  of 

si]  the  lovel'est  women  of  the  *'  regno  galant,"  from  the  prineesses  of  the 

Blood  of  t^e  House  of  Bonrbon  to  the  princesses  of  the  green*room  of  the 

ComMie-Fran^aise.     Painted  in  the  days  of  Louis  Qoinae^  the  light  of 

more  tban  a  century  having  fallen  on  its  soft  colours  to  fade  and  blot 

ibem  with  the  icy  brush  of  time,  my  pastel  is  still  fresh,  stiH  eloquent 

The  ^ius  that  created  it  is  gone — ^gone  the  beauty  that  inspired  it — but 

the  picture  is  deathless !  It  shows  me  the  face  of  a  woman,  of  a  beautifuft 

woman,  else,  be  sure  she  would  not  have  been  honoured  by  the  crayons 

of  La  Tour ;  her  full  Southern  lips  are  parted  with  a  smile  of  triumph; 

s  chef-d'oeuyre  of  coquetry,  a  head-dress  of  lace  and  pearls  and  little 

bouquets  de  roses  is  on  her  unpowdered  hair,  which  is  coiffe  much  like 

Jnlie  Fel's  herself  in  the  portrait  that  hangs,  if  I  am  right,  at  the  Mus6e 

de  Saint-Quentin,  and  her  large  eyes  are  glancing  at  you  with  languor, 

malice,  victory,  all  commingled.     At  the  back  of  the  picture  is  writtea 

'^MUe.  Tharg^lie  Dnmarsais ;"  the  letters  are  faded  and  yellow,  but  the 

psstel  is  Kving  and  laughing  yet,  through  the  divine  touch  of  the  genius 

of  La  Tour.     With  its  perfume  of  dead  glories,  with  its  odour  of  the 

beau  riecle,  the  pastel  hangs  on  my  wall,  living  relic  of  a  buried  age, 

and  sometimes  in  my  mournful  moments,  across  the  base  of  my  hookah's 

moke,  the  full  laus^hing  lips  of  my  pastel  will  part,  and  breathe,  and 

^wak  to  me  of  the  distant  past,  when  Tharg^lie  Dumarsais  saw  all  Paris 

at  her  feet,  and  was  not  humbled  then  as  now  by  being  only  valued  and 

rasembered  for  the  sake  of  the  talent  of  La  Tour.     My  beautiful  pastel 

gives  me  many  confidences.     I  will  betray  one  to  yoa-*a  single  leaf 

from  a  life  of  uie  eighteenth  century. 


L 

THE  riBST  MORMIXa 

b  the  heart  of  Lorraine,  nestled  down  among  its  woodsy  stood  an  old 
<^;iteau  that  might  have  been  the  eh&tean  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty  of 
&iTy  fame,  so  sequestered  it  stood  amidst  its  trees  chained  tomther  by 
fittgnmt  fetters  of  honeysuckle  and  wild  vine,  so  undisturbed  slept  the 
morning  shadows  on  the  wild  thyme  that  covered  the  tax(,  so  unlvokeii 
Yw  the  silence  m  which  the  leaves  barely  stirred,  and  the  bbds  folded 
thor  wings  and  hushed  their  song  till  the  heat  of  the  noonday  should  be 
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passed.  Beyond  the  purple  hills  stretchiDg  up  in  the  soft  haze  of  distaoce 
in  the  same  province  of  laughing,  luxurious,  sunlit  Lorraine,  was  Lun^- 
ville,  the  LunSville  of  Stanislaus,  of  Montesquieu,  of  Voltaire,  of  Henaalt, 
of  Boufflers,  a  Versailles  in  miniature,  even  possessing  a  perfect  replica  of 
Pompadour  in  its  own  pretty  pagan  of  a  Marqmse.  Within  a  few 
leagues  was  Lun^ville,  but  the  echo  of  its  mots  and  madrigals  dUd  not 
reach  over  the  hills,  did  not  profane  the  sunny  air,  did  not  mingle  with 
the  vintage-song  of  the  vendangeurs,  the  silvery  babble  of  the  wood- 
land brook,  the  hushed  chant  of  the  Ave  Maria,  the  vesper  canllon  chimed 
from  the  churches  and  monasteries,  which  made  the  sole  music  known  or 
heard  in  this  little  valley  of  Lorraine.  The  chateau  of  Grande  Char- 
mille  stood  nestled  in  its  woods,  grey,  lonely,  still,  silent  as  death,  yet  not 
gloomy,  for  white  pigeons  circled  above  its  pointed  towers,  brilliant 
dragon-flies  fluttered  above  the  broken  basin  of  the  fountain  that  sang  as 
gaily  as  it  rippled  among  the  thyme  as  though  it  fell  into  a  marble  cup, 
and  bees  hummed  their  busy  happy  buzz  among  the  jessamine  ^at  clung 
to  its  ivy-covered  walls — walls  built  long  before  Lorraine  had  ceased  to  be 
a  kingdom  and  a  power,  long  before  a  craven  and  effeminated  Valois  bad 
dared  to  kick  the  dead  body  of  a  slaughtered  Guise.  Not  gloomy  with 
tiie  golden  light  of  a  summer  noon  playing  amidst  the  tangled  boughs 
and  on  the  silvered  lichens ;  not  gloomy,  for  under  the  elm-boughs  on  the 
broken  stone  steps  that  led  to  the  fountain,  her  feet  half  buried  in  vioUt« 
roots  and  wild  thyme,  leaning  her  head  on  her  hand,  as  she  looked  into 
the  water,  where  the  birds  flew  down  to  drink,  and  fluttered  their  wings 
fearless  of  her  presence,  was  a  young  girl  of  sixteen — and  if  women 
sometimes  darken  our  lives,  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  always  illumine 
a  landscape !  Aline,  when  Boufflers  saw  her  in  the  spring  morning,  in 
all  the  grace  of  youth  and  beauty,  unconscious  of  themselves,  made  not 
a  prettier  picture  than  this  young  dreamer  under  the  elm- boughs  of  the 
Lorraine  woods,  as  she  bent  over  the  water,  watching  it  bubble  and  splash 
from  the  fountain-spout,  and  hide  itself  with  a  rippling  murmur  under 
the  broad  green  reeds  and  the  leaves  of  the  water-lily.  She  was  a  charm- 
ing tableau :  a  brunette  with  long  ebon  tresses,  with  her  lashes  drooping 
over  her  black,  languid,  almond-shaped  eyes,  a  smile  on  her  half-poutea 
lips,  and  all  the  innocence  and  dawning  beauty  of  her  sixteen  years  about 
her,  while  she  sat  on  the  broken  steps,  now  brushing  the  water-drops  off 
the  violets,  now  weaving  the  reeds  into  a  pretty,  useless  toy,  now  beckon* 
ing  the  birds  that  came  to  peck  on  the  rose-sprays  beside  her. 

"  Favette !  where  are  your  dreams  P" 

Favette,  the  young  naiad  of  the  Lorraine  elm-woods,  looked  up,  the 

Elait  of  rushes  dropping  from  her  hands,  and  a  warm  sudden  blush  tinging 
er  cheeks  and  brow  with  a  tint  like  that  on  the  damask  rose-leaves  that 
had  fallen  into  the  water,  and  floated  there  like  delicate  shells. 
*'  Mon  Dieu,  Monsieur  L^on  !  how  you  frightened  me  1" 
And  like  a  startled  fawn,  or  a  young  bird  glancing  round  at  a  rustle 
amidst  the  leaves,  Favette  sprang  up,  half  shy,  half  smiling,  all  her  trea^ 
•ures  gathered  f^m  the  woods— -of  flowers,  of  mosses,  of  berries,  of 
feathery  grasses,  of  long  ivy-sprayt— falling  from  her  lap  on  to  the  torf 
in  unheeded  disorder. 

"  I  frightened  you,  Favette  ?    Surely  not.    Are  you  sorry  to  see  me^ 
ihen  ?'• 
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'^  Sorry  ?  Oh  no»  Monsieur  L^on  I**  and  Favette  glanced  through  her 
thick  enrled  lasheSi  slylj  yet  archly,  and  began  to  brud  again  her  plait 
of  ruBhes* 

'<  A  la  bonne  heure!  Come  tell  me,  then,  what  and  whom  were  you 
dnaming  of,  ma  mie ,  as  you  looked  down  into  the  water  ?  Tell  me, 
FsTette.  You  haye  no  secrets  from  your  playmate,  your  friend,  your 
brother?" 

Favette  shook  ber  head,  smiling,  and  plaited  her  rushes  k  tort  et  i 
iravers,  the  blush  on  her  cheeks  as  bright  as  that  on  the  cups  of  the  rose* 
lesTes  that  the  wmd  shook  down  in  a  fresh  shower  into  the  nrook. 
**  Come,  tell  ne,  mignonne.    Was  it— of  me  ?" 
"  Of  you  ?     Well,  perhaps— yes !" 

It  was  first  iove  that  whispered  in  Favette^s  pretty  Toice  those  three 
EtUe  words ;  it  was  first  love  that  answered  in  his,  as  he  threw  himself 
doim  on  theviolet-tufted  turf  at  her  feet,  as  Boufflers  at  Aline's. 

'*  Ah,  Fivette,  so  should  it  be !  for  every  hope,  every  dream,  every 
thought  of  mtne,  u  centred  in  and  coloured  by  you." 

''Yet you  can  leave  me  to-day,"  pouted  Favette,  with  a  sigh  and  a 
moue  xiutine,  and  gathering  tears  in  her  large  gazelle  eyes. 

<'  Leave  you  P     Would  to  Heaven  I  were  not  forced !     But  against  a 
king^i  will  what  power  has  a  subject  ?     None  are  too  great,  none  are  too 
lowlf,  to  be  touched  by  that  main  de  fer  if  they  provoke  its  grasp. 
Viacennes  yawns  for  those  who  dare  to  think,  For-r£v6que  for  those  who 
dare  to  jest.     Monsieur  de  Voltaire  was  sent  to  the  Bastille  for  merely 
defending  a  truth  and  his  own  honour  against  De  Rohan-Chabot.    Who 
am  I,  that  I  should  look  for  better  grace  ?" 
Favette  struck  him,  with  her  plaited  rushes,  a  reproachful  little  blow. 
''  Monsieur  Yincennes — Monsieur  Voltaire — who  are  they  ?     I  know 
Bothing  of  those  stupid  people !" 
He  smiled,  and  fondly  stroked  her  hair  : 

"  Little  fool  I     The  one  is  a  prison  that  manacles  the  deadly  crimes 
of  Free  Speech  and  Free  Thought ;  the  other,  a  man  who  has  suffered  ' 
for  both,  but  loves  both  still,  and  will,  sooner  or  later,  help  to  give  both 

to  the  world ** 

**  Ah,  you  think  of  your  studies,  of  your  ambitions,  of  your  g^reat 
heroes!  You  think  nothing  of  me,  save  to  call  me  a  little  fool.  You 
are  cruel;  Monsieur  L^on !"  And  Favette  twisted  her  hand  firom  his  grasp 
with  petulant  sorrow,  and  dashed  away  her  tears — the  tears  of  sixteen,  as 
bright  and  free  from  bitterness  as  the  water  drops  on  the  violet  bells. 

*'  J  cruel — and  to  you !  My  heart  must  indeed  be  badly  echoed  by 
my  lips,  if  you  have  cause  to  fancy  so  a  single  moment.  Cruel  to  you  ? 
Favette,  Favette  !  is  a  man  ever  cruel  to  the  dearest  thing  in  his  life,  the 
dearest  name  in  his  thoughts  ?  If  I  smiled  I  meant  no  sneer ;  I  love 
you  as  you  are,  mignonne ;  the  picture  is  so  fair,  one  touch  added,  or 
Mie  touch  effaced,  would  mar  the  whole  in  fm/  eyes.  I  love  you  as  you 
m !  with  no  knowledge  but  what  the  good  sisters  teach  you  in  their 
convent  solitude,  and  what  the  songs  of  the  birds,  the  voices  of  the 
flowers,  whisper  to  you  of  their  woodland  lore.  I  love  you  as  you  are ! 
Every  morning  when  I  am  far  away  from  you,  and  from  Lorraine^  I  shall 
think  of  you  gathering  the  summer  roses,  calling  the  birds  about  you^ 
hendbg  over  the  fountain  to  see  it  mirror  your  own  beauty;  every 
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ereniog  I  diall  think  of  you  leaning  from  the  window,  chaniiog  softly 
to  yourself  the  Ora  pro  nobis,  while  the  shadows  deepen,  and  the  stanr 
we  have  so  often  watched  together  come  out  above  the  pine-hilb^ 
Favette,  Favette !  exile  will  have  the  bitterness  of  death  to  me :  to  give 
me  strength  to  bear  it,  tell  me  that  you  love  me  more  dearly  than  as  tho 
brother  you  have  always  called  me ;  that  you  will  so  love  me  when  I 
shall  be  no  longer  here  beside  you,  but  shall  have  to  trust  to  memoiy 
and  fidelity  to  guard  for  me  in  al»ence  the  priceless  treasure  of  your 
heart?" 

Favette's  head  drooped,  and  her  hands  played  nervously  with  the  now* 
torn  and  twisted  braid  of  rushes :  he  saw  her  heart  oeat  under  its 
muslin  corsage,  like  a  bee  caught  and  caged  in  the  white  leaves  of  a 
lily ;  and  she  glanced  at  him  under  her  lashes  with  a  touch  of  naive 
ieoquetry. 

*<  If  I  tell  you  so,  what  gage  have  I,  Monsieur  L6on,  that,  a  few  months 
gone  by,  you  will  even  remember  it  ?  In  those  magnificent  cities  you 
will  soon  forget  Lorraine;  with  the  grandes  dames  of  the  courts  you 
will  soon  cease  to  care  for  Favette  ?" 

''  Look  in  my  eyes,  Favette,  they  alone  can  answer  you  as  I  would 
answer  !  Till  we  meet  again  none  shall  supplant  you  for  an  hour,  none 
Yob  you  of  one  thought ;  you  have  my  first  love,  you  will  have  my  last. 
Favette,  you  believe  me  ?" 

«  Yea — I  believe  !'*  murmured  Favette,  resting  her  large  eyes  fondly 
on  him.  "  We  will  meet  as  we  part,  though  you  are  the  swallow,  fre« 
to  take  fiight  over  the  seas  to  foreign  lands,  and  I  am  the  violet,  that 
must  stay  where  it  is  rooted  in  the  Lorraine  woods  1" 

**  Believe  the  augury,"  he  whispered,  resting  his  lips  upon  her  low- 
smooth  brow.  ''  Does  not  the  swallow  ever  return  to  the  violet,  holding^ 
it  fairer  than  all  the  gaudy  tropical  flowers  that  may  have  tempted  him 
to  rest  on  the  wing  and  delay  his  homeward  flight  ?  Does  not  the  violet 
dver  welcome  him  the  same,  in  its  timid  winning  springtide  loveliness, 
when  he  returns  to,  as  when  he  quitted,  the  only  home  he  loves  ?  Be-» 
lieve  the  augury,  Favette  ;  we  shall  meet  as  we  part  I" 

And  they  believed  the  augury,  as  they  believed  in  life,  in  love,  in  faith  ; 
they  who  were  beginning  all,  and  had  proved  none  of  the  treacherous 
triad  !  What  had  he  dreamed  of  in  his  solitary  ancestral  woods  fairer 
than  this  Lorraine  violet,  that  had  grown  up  with  him,  side  by  side,  since 
he,  a  boy  of  twelve,  gathered  heaths  from  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  that  the 
little  child  of  six  years  old  cried  for  and  could  not  reach  ?  What  had 
she  seen  that  she  loved  half  so  well  as  M.  L^n,  whom  her  uncle,  the 
cur4  held  as  his  dearest  and  most  brilliant  pupil,  whose  eyes  always 
looked  so  lovingly  into  hers,  and  whose  voice  was  always  lavishing  fond 
names  on  his  petite  Favette?  They  believed  the  augury,  and  were 
happy  even  in  the  sweet  sorrow  of  parting — sorrow  that  they  had  never 
known  before — as  they  sat  together  in  the  morning  sunlight,  while  1^ 
water  bubbled  among  the  violet  tufts,  among  the  grasses  and  wild 
ibyme,  and  the  dragon-flies  fluttered  their  green  and  gold  and  purple 
wings  amidst  the  tendrils  of  the  vines,  and  the  rose-leaves,  drifted  gently 
by  the  wind,  floated  down  the  brook,  till  they  were  lost  in  deepening 
shadow  mider  the  drooping  boughs. 
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II. 

THB  SECOND   HORKINO. 

"  Saysz-yoits  qae  Favartya  6crire  uoe  nouvelle  com^die — '^  La  Cher- 
cfceused'Esprit?" 

"  Vraiin«Qt  ?  II  doife  bien  ecrire  eela,  car  il  s'occupe  toujoms  k  k 
ihereherj  et  n'arrive  jamais  de  le  trouper !" 

The  mot  had  true  femine  malice,  but  the  lips  that  spoke  it  were  so 
handsome,  that  had  even  poor  Favart  himself,  the  po^te-p&tissier  who 
composed  operas  and  comedies  while  he  made  meringues  and  fan- 
frelucheSy  antf  dreamed  of  libretti  while  he  whisked  the  cream  for  a 
wpper,  been  within  hearing,  they  would  have  taken  the  smart  from  the 
itug,  and,  AS  it  was,  the  hit  onl  v  caused  eclats  de  rire,  for  the  slightest 
woid  of  tiKMe  lips  it  was  the  fasnion  through  Paris  just  then  to  bow  Uh 
applaud,  tnd  re-echo. 

fiefort  her  psyche,  shrouded  in  cobweb  lace,  powdered  by  Martini, 
gleoroiag  with  pearls  and  emeralds,  scented  with  most  delicate  amber, 
makirg  her  morning  toilette,  and  receiving  her  morning  levee  en  mSme 
temps,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  sat  the  brilliant  satirist  of 
poor  Favart.     The  ruelle  was  crowded :  three  marechauz,  De  Richelieu, 
Lcwendal,  and  Maurice  de  Saxe ;  a  prince,  De  Soubise;  a  poet,  Claude 
Borat;  an  abbe,  Voisenon;  a  centenarian.  Saint- Aulaire ;  peers  uncounted, 
De  Bi^vre,  De  Caylus,  De  Villars,  D'Etissac,  Duras,   jyArgenson — 
Heaven  forbid  I  should  cite  the  whole  head-roli  1 — surrounded  and  super- 
intended her  toilette,  in  a  glittering  cohue  of  courtiers  and  gentlemen. 
Dames  d'atours  (for  she  had  her  maids  of  honour  as  well  as  Marie  Lec- 
Bnska)  handed  her  her  flacons  of  perfume,  or  her  numberless  billets,  oa 
gold  salvers,  chased  by  Reveil;  the  ermine  beneath  her  feet,  humbly  sent 
by  the  Russian  ambassador— far  superior  to  what  the  Czarina  sent  to 
AadaHie  de  Mailly — ^had  cost  two  thousand  livres  ;  her  bedroom  outshone 
in  luxury  any  at  Versailles,  Choisy,  or  La  Muette,  its  Venetian  glass, 
its  medallions  of  Fragonard,  its  plaques  of  Sevres,  its  landscapes  of 
Watteau,  framed  in  the  carved  and  gilded  wainscoting ;   its  Chinese 
lamps,  swinging  by  garlands  of  roses;  its  laughing  Cupids,  buried  under 
flowers,  painted  in  fresco  above  the  alcove ;  its  hangings  of  velvet,  of  silk,  of 
lace ;  its  cabinets,  its  screens,  its  bonbonnieres,  its  jewel-boxes,  were  costly 
as  those  of  the  Marquises  de  Pompadour  or  De  Prie.     Who  was  she  ?-~ 
a  Princess  of  the  Blood,  a  Duchess  of  France,  a  mistress  of  the  King? 
Lords  of  the  chamber  obeyed  her  wishes,  minbters  signed  lettres  de 
cachet  at  her  instance;  ''ces  messieurs,"  la  queue  de  la  R^gence,  had 
their  rendezvous  at  her  suppers ;  she  had  a  maison  de  plauance  that 
eclipsed  Trianon ;  she  had  flutes  that  outshone  the  fi&tes  at  Versailles ; 
she  had  a  "  droit  de  chasse"  in  one  of  the  royal  districts ;  she  had  the 
fint  place  on  the  easels  of  Coypel,  Lancret,  Pater,  Vanloo^  La  Tour  ; 
the  first  place  in  the  butterfly  odes  of  Cr^billon  le  Gai,  Claude  Dora^ 
Voisenon.     Who  was  she  ? — the  Queen  of  France  ?     No ;  much  more— 
the   Queen  of  Paris!     She  was  Thargelie  Dumarsais;   matchless  as 
CUdre  Clairon,  beautiful  as  Madeleine  Gaussin,  resistless  as  Sophie  Ar- 
nould,  great  as  Adrienne  Lecouvreur.    She  was  a  Power  in  France—* 
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for  Ti^as  she  not  the  Empress  of  the  Com^dte  ?  If  Madame  Lenormand 
d'Etioles  ruled  the  government  at  Versailles,  Mademoiselle  Thargelie 
DumarsaU  ruled  the  monde  at  Paris ;  and  if  the  King's  favourite  could 
sign  her  enemies,  hy  a  malin  smile,  to  the  Bastille,  the  Court's  favourite 
£Ould  sign  hers,  hy  a  single  frown,  to  For-rEv^ue. 

The  ^yer  was  nightly  filled  while  she  played  in  Zaire,  or  Pofyeueief 
or  Les  FoUes  AmouretiseSj  with  a  court  of  princes  and  poets,  mar- 
shals and  marquises,  beaux  esprits  and  abbes  galants;  and  granda 
seigneurs  strewed  with  bouquets  the  path  from  her  carriage  to  the 
coulisses ;  bouquets  she  trod  on  with  nonchalant  dignity^  as  thoug'h 
flowers  only  bloomed  to  have  the  honour  of  dying  under  her  foot  Louis 
Quinze  smilingly  humoured  her  caprices,  content  to  wait  antil  it  was  her 
pleasure  to  play  at  his  private  theatre;  dukes,  marquises,  viscouots, 
chevaliers,  vied  who  should  ruin  himself  most  magnificently  and  most 
utterly  for  her  beaux  yeux;  and  lovers  the  most  bnlliant  and  the  most 
flattering,  from  Richelieu,  roi  de  ruelles  et  de  coeurs,  to  Dorat,  poet  of 
boudoir-graces  and  court- Sapphos,  left  the  titled  beauties  of  Versailles 
for  the  self-crowned  Empress  of  the  Fran9ais.  She  had  all  Paris  for  her 
claque,  from  Versailles  to  the  Caveau ;  and  siffleurs  she  had  none ;  for  even 
the  women  she  deposed,  the  actors  she  braved,  the  journalists  she  condgned 
to  For-rEv^ue,  dared  not  raise  their  voice  against  the  idol  of  the  hoar* 
Une  Reine  de  France  ?  Bah !  Pray  what  could  Marie  Leczinska,  the  pale, 
dull  pietist,  singing  canticles  in  her  private  chapel,  compare  for  power, 
for  sway,  for  courtiers,  for  brilliant  sovereignty,  for  unrivalled  triumph, 
with  Thargelie  Dumarsais,  la  Reine  du  Foyer  ? 

Ravishingly  beautiful  looked  the  matchless  comedienne,  as  she  sat  before 
her  psyche  flashing  csillades  on  the  brilliant  group  who  crowded  the  ruelle, 
and  made  every  added  aigrette,  every  additional  bouquet  of  the  coiffure, 
every  little  mouche,  every  touch  to  the  already  perfect  toilette,  occasion 
for  flattering  simile  and  soft-breathed  compliment;  ravishingly  beautiful, 
as  she  laughed  at  Maurice  de  Saxe,  or  made  a  disdainful  moue  at  an  im- 
promptu couplet  of  Dorat's,  or  gave  a  blow  of  her  fan  to  Richelieu,  or  asked 
Sain  t-Aulaire  what  he  thought  of  Vanloo's  portrait  of  her  as  Bodugune  ; 
ravishingly  beautiful,  with  her  charms  that  disdained  alike  rouge  and  mar^- 
chale  powder,  and  were  matchless  by  force  of  their  own  colouring,  form, 
and  voluptuous  languor,  when,  her  toilette  finished,  followed  by  her  glitter- 
ing crowd,  she  let  Richelieu  lead  her  to  his  carriage.  There  was  a  review 
of  troops  on  the  plain  at  Sablons  that  morning,  a  rete  afterwards,  at  which 
she  would  be  queen,  surrounded  by  the  most  brilliant  staff  of  an  army  of 
Noblesse,  and  Richelieu  was  at  that  moment  the  most  favoured  of  her  troop 
of  lovers.  M.  le  Due,  as  every  one  knows,  never  sued  at  court  or  coulisse 
in  vain,  and  the  love  of  Thargelie  Dumarsais,  though  perhaps  with  a 
stronger  touch  of  romance  in  it  than  was  often  found  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  foyer,  was,  like  the  love  of  her  time  and  her  class,  as  inconstant 
and  volage,  now  settling  here,  now  lighting  there,  as  any  butterfly  that 
fluttered  among  the  limes  at  Trianon.  Did  not  the  jest-loving  parterre 
ever  salute  with  gay  laughter  two  lines  in  a  bagatelle-comedy  of  the 
hour— 

Oui  PAmoor  papillonne,  sans  entraves,  k  son  gr^; 
Charg^  longtemps  de  fers,  de  sole  m6me,  11  moorrait ! — 
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when  spoken  by  Thargelie  Dumarsais — laughter  that  hailed  her  as  head- 
priestess  of  her  pleasant  creed,  in  a  city  and  a  century  where  the  creed 
was  universal  ? 

"  Ah,  bonjonr !  You  have  not  seen  her  before,  have  you,  semi-Eng- 
Kshman  ?  You  have  found  nothing  like  her  in  the  foggy  isles,  I  wager 
you  fifty  louis  !'*  cried  one  of  Tharg^lie  Dumarsais's  court,  the  Marquis 
de  la  Thorilliere,  meeting  a  friend  of  his  who  had  arrived  in  Paris  only 
the  day  before,  M.  le  Chevalier  de  Tallemont  des  R^ux,  as  Richelieu's 
cortege  rolled  avay,  and  the  Marquis  crossed  to  his  own  carriage. 

"  Her?  Whom  ?  I  have  not  been  in  Paris  for  six  years,  you  know. 
What  can  I  tel  of  its  idols,  as  I  remember  of  old  that  they  change  every 
hour?" 

''True!  bit,  bon  Dieu!  not  to  know  la  Dumarsais!  What  it  must 
be  to  have  Veen  buried  in  those  benighted  Britannic  Isles !  Did  yon  not 
see  her  in  Richelieu's  carriage?" 

"No.  7  saw  a  carriage  driring  off  with  such  an  escort  and  such  fracas, 
that  I  thought  it  could  belong  to  nobody  less  than  to  Madame  Lenormand 
d'Etiolet;  but  I  did  not  observe  it  any  farther.  Who  is  this  beauty  I 
OQght  ^o  have  seen  ?" 

"  Tharg^lie  Dumarsais,  for  whom  we  are  all  ruining  ourselves,  du  meil- 
leargr^  du  monde,  and  for  whom  you  will  do  the  same  when  you  have 
be«n  once  to  the  Fran^ais;  that  is,  if  you  have  the  bonne  fortune  to 
tttract  her  eyes  and  please  her  fancy,  which  you  may  do,  for  the  fogs 
have  agreed  with  you,  Leon ! — I  should  not  wonder  if  you  become  the 
&hion,  and  set  the  women  raving  of  yon  as  *  leur  zer  zevalier !' " 

**  Bien  oblig^  for  the  prophecy,  but  I  shall  not  stay  long  enough  to 
fulfil  it,  and  steal  your  myrtle  crowns,  mon  cher.  1  leave  again  to- 
morrow." 

**  Leave  f  Sapristi !  See  what  it  is  to  have  become  half  English,  and 
imbibed  a  taste  for  spleen  and  solitude !  Have  you  written  another  satire, 
or  have  you  learned  such  barbarism  as  to  dislike  Paris?" 

<*  Neither ;  but  I  leave  for  Lorraine  to-morrow.  It  is  five  years  since 
I  saw  my  old  pine-woods." 

"  Dame !  it  is  ten  since  I  saw  the  wilds  of  Bretagne,  and  I  will  take 
good  care  it  shall  be  a  hundred  before  I  see  them  again.  Hors  de  Paris, 
c'est  hors  du  monde.  Come  with  me  to  la  Dumarsais's  petit  souper  to- 
mght,  and  you  will  soon  change  your  mind.*' 

**  My  good  Armand,  you  have  not  been  an  exile,  as  I  have;  you  little 
know  how  I  long  for  the  very  scent  of  the  leaves,  the  very  smell  of  the 
earth  at  Grande-Charmillel  But  bah !  I  talk  in  Hebrew  to  you.  You 
have  been  lounging  away  your  days  in  titled  beauties'  petits  salons, 
making  butterfly  verses,  learning  their  broidery,  their  lisp,  and  their  per- 
fumes, talking  to  their  parrots,  and  using  their  cosm^tiques,  till  you  care 
ibr  no  air  but  what  is  musk-scented !  But  what  of  this  Dumarsais  of 
yours — does  she  equal  Lecouvreur  ?" 

'*  Eclipses  her!—with  Paris  as  with  Maurice  de  Saxe.  Tharg^lie 
Dumarsais  is  superb,  mon  cher— unequalled,  unrivalled !  We  have  had 
nothing  like  her  for  beauty,  for  grace,  for  talent,  nor,  pardieu  I  for  extras 
▼ttgance !  She  ruined  me  last  year  in  a  couple  of  months.  Richelieu  is 
h  favour  just  now — with  what  woman  is  he  not,  le  m^udit  coureur  de 
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rnelles  ?  Tharg^lie  u  very  fond  of  the  marshala  of  France !  Saxe  is  f«t* 
tered  to  ber  hand  and  foot»  and  tlie  Duchease  de  Bouillon  hates  her  as  rao* 
coFously  as  she  does  Adrienne.  Come  and  see  her  play  JPkedre  to-night» 
and  you  will  renounce  Lorraine.  I  will  take  you  to  supper  with  her 
afterwards;  she  will  permit  any  friend  of  mine  entry — ^pour  notre  aneien 
amour! — and  then,  generous  man  that  I  am,  I  shall  have  put  you  en 
ehemin  to  sun  yourself  in  her  smiles  and  ingratiate  yourself  in  her  favour. 
Don't  give  me  too  much  credit  for  the  virtue  though,  for  I  confess  X 
should  like  to  see  Richelieu  supplanted." 

'*  Does  his  reign  threaten  to  last  long,  then  ?** 

The  Marquis  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  gave  hb  hadine  an  expres- 
sive whisk. 

"  Mon  dier,  Dieu  salt !  we  are  not  prophets  in  Paris.  It  would  be 
as  easy  to  say  where  that  girouette  may  have  veered  to*morrow,  as  to 
predict  where  la  Dumarsais's  love  may  have  lighted  ere  a  month !  Where 
are  you  going,  may  I  ask?" 

«  To  see  Lucille  de  Verdreuil.  I  knew  her  at  Lun^ville ;  she  and 
Madame  de  Boufflers  were  warm  friends  till  Stanislaus,  I  believe,  found 
Lucille's  eyes  lovelier  than  Madame  la  Marquise  deemed  fit,  and  then, 
they  quarrelled,  as  women  ever  do,  with  virulence  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  ardour  of  their  friendship.'' 

''  As  the  women  quarrel  at  Choisy  for  notre  maitrel  They'll  be  friends 
again  when  both  have  lost  the  game,  like  Louise  de  Mailly  and  the 
Dttchesse  de  ChUteauroux.  Pauvre  duchesse !  Fitz- James  and  Maurepas^ 
Ch&tillon  and  Bouillon,  Rochefoucauld  and  le  Pere  P^russot,  all  together^ 
were  too  strong  for  her.  All  the  gossip  of  that  Metz  affiur  reached  vou 
across  the  water,  I  suppose?  Those  pestes  de  J<kuites  1  if  they  want  him 
to  be  their  roi  tres-chr^tien,  and  to  cure  him  of  his  worship  of  CupidoOy 
they  will  have  to  pull  down  all  the  stones  of  La  Muette  and  the  Pare  aux 
Celts !  What  good  is  it  to  kill  one  poor  woman  when  women  are  as 
plentiful  as  roses  at  Versulles  ?  Entres !  let  me  drive  you  to  Madamo 
de  Vaudreuil;  if  ghe  do  not  convert  you  from  your  fancy  for  Lomune 
this  morning,  Tharg^lie  Dumarsais  will  to-night." 

*^  Mon  zer  xevalier,  Paris  est  ado'able  I  Vous  n'^tes  pas  se'ieux  en  voulant 
le  quitter,  z'en  suis  s<lre !"  cried  the  Comtesse  de  Vaudreuil,  in  the  pretty 
lisp  of  the  day,  a  charming  little  l^onde,  patched  and  powdered,  nestled 
in  a  chair  before  a  fire  of  perfumed  wood,  teasing  her  monkey  Zulme 
with  a  fan  of  Pater's,  and  giving  a  pretty  little  sign  of  contempt  and  dis- 
belief with  some  sprays  of  jessamine  employed  in  the  chastisement  of 
offenders  more  responsible  and  quite  as  audacious  as  Zulm6. 

Her  companion,  her  *'  aer  zevalier,"  was  a  young  roan  of  seven-and- 
twenty,  with  a  countenance  firank,  engaging,  nobly  east,  far  more  serious, 
tut  more  thoughtful  in  its  expression,  than  was  oft<m  seen  in  that  laughing 
and  moqueur  age.  Exiled  when  a  mere  boy  for  a  satirical  pamphlet 
which  had  provoked  the  wrath  of  the  oenseur  royal,  and  might  have  coat 
him  the  Bastille  but  for  intercession  from  Luni^ville,  he  had  passed  his 
youth  less  in  pleasure  than  in  those  philosophical  and  political  problems 
then  beginning  to  agitate  a  few  minds;  which  were  developed  later  on  in 
the  <*£neyclopMie,"  later  still  in  the  Assemble  Nationals  Voltaire  and 
Helvetitts  had  spoken  well  of  him  at  Madame  de  Geoffrin's;  Claudine  de 
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Teodo  hftd  intfoduced  him  the  night  before  in  her  briUiant  nlons ;  ih» 
yeteran  FoDtenelle  had  said  to  him,  *'  MoDsieor,  oomme  oeaaenr  royal  je 
refusal  moo  approbatioa  k  votre  brochmre ;  oomme  homroe  libre  je  Tons 
en  fi^licite"-^a  speech  toui-a«fait  Fontenelle! — all  that  monde  was  pre- 
pared to  reeeiTO  him  well,  the  young  Chevalier  de  Tallemont  might 
make  a  felicitous  debut  in  Paris  if  be  chose,  with  the  romance  of  his 
exile  about  him,  and  Madame  de  Yaudreuil  smiled  kindly  on  him. 

<'La  campagne?  Quelle  idee!"  she  cried;  '' the  country  is  all  very 
charming  in  eclogues  and  pastorals,  but  out  of  them  it  is  a  desert  of 
ennui  I  What  can  you  mean,  L^on,  by  leaving  Paris  to-morrow?  Ah, 
m^hant,  there  must  be  something  dessous  les  cartes,  some  love  besides 
that  of  the  Lorraine  woods !" 
<^  Madame,  is  there  not  my  father  ?** 

**  Bien  zoii  I  But  -at  your  age,  mon  ami,  men  are  not  so  filial.  There 
is  some  olher  reason — but  what  P  Any  love  you  had  there  five  years 
ago  has  bardly  any  attractions  now.  Five  years !  Ma  foi,  five  months 
is  an  eternity  that  kills  the  warmest  passion  !" 
"  May  there  not  be  some  love,  madame,  that  time  only  strengthens  ?** 
"  I  never  heard  of  it  if  there  be.  It  would  be  a  very  dreary  affair,  I 
should  fancy,  smouldering,  smouldering  on  and  on  like  an  ill-lit  fire. 
Nobody  would  thank  you  for  it^  mon  cher,  here  !  Come,  what  is  your 
secret?     Tell  it  me." 

L^on  de  Tallemont  smiled;  the  smile  of  a  man  who  has  happy 
thoughts,  and  is  indifferent  to  ridicule. 

^^ Madame,  on  n'a  rien  ^  vous  refuser!  My  secret?  It  is  a  veiy 
simple  one.  The  greatest  pang  of  my  enforced  exile  was  the  parting 
horn  one  I  loved;  the  greatest  joy  of  my  return  is  that  I  return 
to  her." 

'^  Bon  Dieu !  comme  c'est  drdle  \  Here  is  a  man  talking  to  me 
of  love,  and  of  a  k)ve  not  felt  for  meP^  thought  Madame  la  Comtesse, 
giving  him  a  soft  glance  of  her  beautiful  blue  eyes.  *'  You  are  a  very 
strange  man.  You  have  lived  out  of  France  till  you  have  grown 
wretchedly  serious  and  eccentric.  Loved  this  woman  for  five  years? 
Leon!  Lion!  vous  me  faites  des  contes  bleus.  Who  is  she,  this  en- 
chantress P-  She  must  have  some  mysterious  mag^c.  Tell  me — quick !" 
^  She  is  no  enchantress,  madame,  and  she  has  no  magic  save  the  simple 
one  of  having  ever  been  very  dear  to  me.  We  gprew  up  together  at 
Grande  Charmille ;  she  was  the  orphan  niece  of  the  cur^  a  fond,  innocent, 
laughing  child,  firesh  and  fair,  and  as  untouched  by  a  l»«ath  of  impure  air 
as  any  of  the  violets  in  the  valley.  She  was  scarcely  out  of  the  years  of 
childhood  when  I  left  her,  with  beauty  whose  sweetest  grace  of  all  was 
its  own  unconsciousness.  Through  my  five  long  years  of  exile  I  have  re- 
membered Favette  as  I  saw  her  last  under  the  elm-boughs  in  the  summer 
light,  her  eyes  dim  with  the  tears  of  our  parting,  her  young  heart  heaving 
vnth  its  first  grief.  I  have  loved  her  too  well  for  others  to  have  power  to 
efface  or  to  supplant  her;  of  her  only  have  I  thought,  of  her  only  I  have 
dreamed,  holding  her  but  the  dearer  as  the  years  grew  further  from  the 
hour  of  our  separation,  nearer  to  the  hour  of  our  reunion.  I  have  heard 
no  word  of  her  since  we  parted  ;  but  of  what  value  is  love  without  trust 
and  fidelity  in  trial  ?     The  beauty  of  her  childhood  may  have  merged 
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into  the  beauty  of  womanhood,  but  I  fear  no  other  change  in  Favette. 
As  we  parted  so  we  yowed  to  meet,  and  I  believe  in  her  love  as  in  my 
own.  I  know  that  I  shall  find  my  Lorraine  violet  without  stain  or  soil. 
Madame,  Favette  is  still  dearer  to  me  now,  Heaven  help  me,  than  five 
years  ago.  Five  years — five  years— true  !  it  is  an  eternity !  Yet  the 
bitterness  of  the  past  has  faded  for  ever  from  me  notOy  and  I  only  see — 
the  future!" 

Madame  de  Vaudreuil  listened  in  silence ;  his  words  stirred  in  her 
chords  long  untouched,  never  heard  amidst  the  mots,  the  madrigals,  the 
laughter  of  her  world  of  Paris,  Versailles,  and  Choisy.  She  struck  him 
a  little  blow  with  her  jessamine-sprays,  with  a  mist  gathering  over  her 
lovely  blue  eyes. 

*'  Hush,  hush,  L^on !  you  speak  in  a  tongue  unknown  here.  A  word 
of  the  heart  amongst  us  sounds  a  word  of  a  Gaulois  out  of  fashion— 
forbidden  r' 


HI. 

MinNIOHT. 

The  Fran^ais  was  crowded.  Thargdlie  Dumarsais,  g^at  in  Eleetre, 
Chimene^  Ines,  as  in  ''Ninette  a  la  Cour,"  **Les  Moissonneurs,"  or 
'^  Annette  etLubin,"  was  playing  in  "  PhMre."  Louis  Quinse  was  present, 
with  all  the  powdered  marquises,  the  titled  beaux  esprits,  the  glittering 
gentlemen  of  the  Court  of  Versailles ;  but  no  presence  stayed  the  shout 
of  adoration  with  which  the  parterre  welcomed  the  idol  of  the  hour,  and 
Louis  le  Bien-aim^  (des  femmes!)  himself  added  his  royal  quota  to 
the  ovation,  and  threw  at  her  feet  a  diamond,  superb  as  any  in  his  regalia. 
It  was  whispered  that  the  Roi  tres-chr^tien  was  growing  envious  of 
his  favourite's  favour  with  la  Dumarsais,  and  would,  ere  long,  supersede 
him. 

The  foyer  was  filled  with  princes  of  the  blood,  marshals  of  France, 
dukes,  marquises,  the  ^lite  of  her  troop  of  lovers ;  lords  and  gentlemen 
crowded  the  passages,  flinging  their  bouquets  for  her  carpet  as  she  passed; 
and  poor  scholars,  young  poets,  youths  without  a  sou — amongst  them 
Diderot,  Gilbert,  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau — pressed  forward  to  catch  a 
glimpse,  by  the  light  of  the  links,  of  this  beauty,  on  which  only  the  eyes 
of  grands  seigneurs  who  could  dress  Cupidon  in  a  court  habit  parfil6  d'or 
were  allowed  to  gaze  closely,  as  she  left  the  Fran9ais,  after  her  unmatched 
and  uninterrupted  triumphs,  and  went  to  her  carriage  with  Richelieu. 
The  suppers  of  Tharg^lie  Dumarsais  were  renowned  through  Paris;  they 
equalled  in  magnificence  the  suppers  sous  la  Regence,  rivalled  them  for 
licence,  and  surpassed  them  for  wit.  All  the  world  might  flock  to  her 
f<gtes,  where  she  undisguisedly  sought  to  surpass  the  lavishness  of  Ver* 
sailles,  even  by  having  showers  of  silver  flung  from  her  windows  to  the 
people  in  the  streets  below ;  but  to  her  soupers  k  huis  dos  only  a  chosen 
few  were  admitted,  and  men  would  speak  of  having  supped  with  la 
Dumarsais  as  boastfully  as  women  of  having  supped  with  the  King  at 
Choisy. 

'<  What  you  have  lost  in  not  seeing  her  pky  Phedre  1   Helv^tios  would 
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hare  excused  you  ;  all  the  wit  of  hia  salons  is  not  worth  one  glance  at  la 
Damarsais.  Moo  ami !  you  will  be  converted  to  Paris  when  once  you 
haTe  seen  her,"  said  the  Marquis  de  la  Thorilli^re,  as  his  carriage  stopped 
in  the  Chausa^e  d'Antin. 

L6on  de  Tallemont  laughed,  and  thought  of  the  eyes  that  would 
brighten  at  his  glance,  and  the  heart  that  would  beat  against  his  own  once 
more  under  the  vine  shadows  of  Lorraine.  No  new  magic,  however 
seductive,  should  have  strength  to  shake  his  allegiance  to  that  Memory  : 
and,  true  to  his  violet  in  Lorraine,  he  defied  the  Queen  of  the  Foyer. 

**  We  are  late,  but  that  is  always  a  more  pardonable  fault  than  to  be 
too  early,"  said  the  Marquis,  as  tney  were  ushered  across  the  vestibule, 
through  several  salons,  into  the  supper- room,  hung  with  ridi  tapestries  of 
**Les  Nyn^hes  au  Bain,*'  "Diane  Chasseresse,"  and  ^^ApoUon  et 
Daphn6  ;'*  with  gilded  consoles,  and  rosewood  buffets,  enamelled  with 
medallion  groups,  and  crowded  with  Sevres  and  porcelaine  de  Saxe, 
while  Venetian  mirrors  at  each  end  of  the  salle  reflected  the  table,  with 
its  winef,  and  fruits,  and  flowers,  its  gold  dishes  and  Bohemian  glass. 
The  air  was  heavily  perfumed,  and  vibrating  with  laughter.  The  guests 
were  Richelieu,  Bi^vre,  Saxe,  D'Etissac,  Montcrif,  and  lovely  Marie  Ca- 
margo,  that  queen  of  the  coulisses  who  introduced  the  '^  jupons  courts," 
and  upheld  her  innovation  so  staunchly  amidst  the  outcries  of  scanda- 
lised Jansenists  and  journalists.  But  even  Marie  Camargo  herself  paled 
—and  would  have  paled  even  had  she  been,  what  she  was  not,  in  the  first 
flush  of  her  youth — before  the  superb  beauty,  the  languid  voluptuousness, 
the  svelte,  sensuous  grace,  the  Southern  eyes,  the  full  lips,  like  the  open 
leaves  of  a  damask  rose,  melting  yet  moqueur,  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
most  notorious  woman  of  a  day  in  which  beauty  and  notoriety  were  rife, 
the  woman  with  the  diamond  of  Louis  Quinze  sparkling  in  the  light  upon 
her  bosom,  whom  Versailles  and  Paris  hailed  as  Tharg61ie  Dumarsais. 

The  air,  scented  with  amber,  rang  with  laughter,  and  the  g^y  echoes  of 
a  stanza  of  Dorat's,  chanted  by  Marie  Camargo,  the  "  Cupids  and  Bac- 
chantes," painted  in  the  plaques  of  Sevres,  seemed  to  laugh  in  sympathy 
with  the  revel  over  which  they  presided;  the  light  flashed  on  the  King's 
diamond,  to  which  Richelieu  pointed,  with  a  mechant  mot ;  for  the  Marshal 
was  getting  tired  of  his  own  reign,  and  son  maitre  might  pay  his  court 
when  he  would.  Tharg^lie  Dumarsais,  more  beautiful  still  at  her  petit 
souper  than  at  her  petit  lever,  with  her  witching  abandon,  her  dishe- 
velled hair  crowned  with  roses,  true  flowers  of  V^nus  that  might  have 
crowned  Aspasia,  looked  up  laughingly  as  her  lacqueys  ushered  in  le^ 
Maiquis  de  la  Thorilliere  and  le  Chevalier  de  Tallemont 

**  M.  le  Marquis,"  cried  the  actress,  "  you  are  late  I  It  is  an  imperti- 
nence forbidden  at  my  court.  I  shall  sup  in  future  k  porte  fermee,  like 
the  Regent;  then  all  you  late-comers " 

Through  the  scented  air,  through  the  echoing  laughter,  stopping  her 
own  words,  broke  a  startled  bitter  cry : 

«  Mon  Dteu,  c*esi  Favette  /" 

Thargelie  Dumarsais  shrank  back  in  her  rose  velvet  fauteuil  as  though 
ihe  blow  of  a  dagger  had  struck  her;  the  colour  fled  from  her  lips,  and 
underneath  the  delicate  rouge  on  her  cheeks ;  her  band  ttembled  as  it 
grasped  the  King^s  ugrette* 
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**  Fayette— Fav6tte  I     Qui  m^appeHe  ainsi  ?" 

It  was  a  forgotten  name,  the  name  of  a  bygone  life,  that  fell  on  her 
ear  with  a  strange  familiar  chime,  breakings  in  on  the  wit,  the  licence, 
the  laughter  of  her  midnight  supper,  as  the  subdued  and  mournful  carilloa 
of  Tesper  bells  might  h\\  upon  the  wild  refrains  and  n(»sy  chansooa  k 
boiie  of  bacchanalian  melody. 

A  surprised  silence  fell  upon  the  g^roup,  the  laughter  hushed,  the  voioet 
stopped ;  it  was  a  strange  interruption  for  a  souper  de  minuit.  Thargelie 
Dumarsais  inyoluntarilj  rose,  her  lips  white,  her  eyes  fixed,  her  hand 
clasped  convulsively  on  the  King's  diamond.  A  vague,  speechless  terror 
held  mastery  over  her,  an  awe  she  could  not  shake  off  had  fastened  upon 
her,  as  though  the  dead  had  risen  from  their  graves,  and  come  thither  to 
rebuke  her  for  the  past  forgotten,  the  innocence  lost.  The  roses  in  her 
hair,  the  flowers  of  revel,  touched  a  cheek  blanched  as  though  she  beheld 
some  unearthly  thing,  and  the  hand  that  lay  on  the  royal  jewel  shook 
and  trembled. 

*'  Favette  ?  Favette  ?  It  is  so  many  years  since  I  heard  that  name ! 
L^on — mon  Dieu  !  is  it  y&u  f* 

Her  guests  sat  silent  still,  comprehending  nothing  of  this  single  name 
which  had  such  power  to  move  aod  startle  her.  Richelieu  alone,  leaning 
back  in  his  chair,  leisurely  picked  ont  one  of  his  cerises  &  Teau-de-vie^  and 
waited  as  a  man  waits  for  the  next  scene  at  a  theatre : 

^'Is  it  an  unexpected  tragedy,  or  an  arranged  comedy,  ma  chore? 
Ought  one  to  cry  or  to  laugh  p     Give  me  the  mot  d'ordre  T* 

His  words  broke  the  spell,  and  called  Thargelie  Dumarsais  back  to  the 
world  about  her.  Actress  by  metier  and  by  nature,  she  rallied  with  a 
laugh,  putting  out  her  jewelled  hand  with  a  languid  glance  from  her  long 
almond-shaped  eyes. 

'<  Un  ami  d'enfance,  mon  eher  Due — c*est  tout !  Ah,  Monsieur  de 
Tallemont,  what  a  strange  rencontre!  Monsieur  de  la  Thorilliere  little 
guessed  he  was  bringing  you  to  an  old  friend.  When  did  you  come  to 
Paris?  I  scarcely  knew  you  at  the  first  moment ;  you  have  so  long  been 
an  exile,  one  may  pardonably  be  startled  by  your  apparition,  and  take  you 
for  a  ghost !  I  suppose  you  never  dreamed  of  meeting  Favette  Fontanie 
under  my  nom  de  the&tre?  Ah !  how  we  change,  do  we  not  ?  Time  is 
60  short,  we  have  no  time  to  stand  still !  Marie,  ma  ch^re,  give  Mon- 
rieur  le  Chevalier  a  seat  beside  you — ^il  ne  pent  ^tre  mieux  plac^!" 

L4on  de  Tallemont  heard  not  a  word  that  she  spoke ;  he  stood  like  a 
man  stunned  and  paralysed  by  a  sudden  and  violent  blow,  his  head 
bowed,  a  mortal  pallor  changing  his  face  to  the  hues  of  death,  the 
features  that  were  a  moment  before  bright,  laughing,  and  carelessi  now 
set  in  mute  and  rigid  anguish. 

"Favette I  Favette!"  he  raurmnred,  hoarsely,  in  ihe  vague  dreamy 
agony  with  which  a  man  calls  wildly  and  futilely  on  the  beloved  dead  to 
come  back  to  him  from  the  silence  and  horror  of  the  grave. 

"  Peste,  mignonne!"  laughed  Richelieu.  ^*  This  cast-off  lover  seems  a 
strange  fellow !  Does  he  not  know  that  absent  people  have  never  the 
presumption  to  dream  of  keeping  their  places,  but  learn  to  give  them 
graciously  up  I — shall  I  teach  him  the  lesson  ?  If  he  have  hu  sixteen 
quarterings,  a  prick  of  my  sword  will  soon  punish  his  impudence  !*' 

The  jeer  fell  unheeded  on  L^n  de  Tallemont's  ear ;  had  he  heard  it, 
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the  flippant  aneer  woold  have  had  no  poirer  to  stin^  him  then.  Regard- 
ksi  of  the  men  around  the  tapper-table,  be  grasped  Thargelie  Dumar- 
nis's  hands  in  hia,  and  looked  down  into  her  eyee.  '^Tius  is  how  we 
iDeet?--B[eaven  hdp  me  I''  ^ 

She  shrank  away  from  his  glanee,  terrified,  she  scarce  knew  why,  at 
the  mute  angnish  npon  his  fiftce.  Perhaps  for  a  moment  she  realised  how 
Dtterly  she  had  abused  the  love  and  wrecked  the  life  of  this  man  ;  per- 
haps with  his  voiee  came  back  to  her  thronging  thoaghts  of  guileless 
daysy  memories  ringing  through  the  haxe  of  years,  as  distant  carilkms 
rbp  o?er  the  water  from  lands  we  have  quitted,  reaching  us  when  we 
hare  floated  for  away  out  to  sea — memories  of  an  innocent  and  un- 
troobled  life,  when  she  had  watched  the  woodland  flowers  open  to  the 
noroiDg  sun,  and  listened  to  the  song  of  the  brooks  murmuring  over  the 
violet  roots,  and  heard  the  sweet  evening  song  of  the  biids  rise  to 
hesTeo  under  the  deep  vine  shadows  of  Lorraine.  One  moment  she  was 
tilent,  her  eyes  falling,  troubled  and  guilty,  beneath  his  gaae ;  then  she 
looked  np^  laughing  gaily,  and  flashing  on  him  her  languid  lustrous 
glance. 

^  Mais  comme  voos  aves  Tair  heb^te !  Did  nobody  ever  tell  you,  then, 
monsieur,  how  Madame  de  la  Vrilli^re  carried  me  ofl*  from  Lorraine, 
pleassd  with  my  beaux  yeux,  and  brought  me  in  her  train  to  Paris,  till, 
when  Favette  Fontanie  was  tired  of  being  petted  like  the  spaniel,  the 
monkey,  and  the  parrot,  she  broke  away  from  Madame  la  Marquise,  and 
made,  after  a  little  probation  at  the  Foire  St.  Laurent,  her  d^but  at  the 
Fran^ais  as  Thargmie  Dumarsais?  Aliens  done!  have  I  lost  my  beauty, 
that  you  look  at  me  thus?  You  should  be  reminding  me  of  the  proverb, 
*0n  revient  toujours  k  ses  premiers  amours!'  Surel}',  Tharg61ie  Du- 
marsais will  be  as  attractive  to  teach  such  a  lesson  to  as  that  petite 
pajsanne,  Favette,  used  to  be — qu'en  pensez-vous,  M.  le  Due  ?  Bah, 
Leon !  pouiquoi  oet  air  triste  ?  Can  I  not  love  yon  as  well  again  in 
Paris  as  I  once  loved  you  at  Grande  Charmille?  And — who  knows  ? — 
perhaps  I  will !" 

She  leaned  towards  him;  her  breath  fanning  his  cheek,  her  scented 
hur  brushing  his  lips,  her  lustrous  eye  meeting  his  with  eloquent  mean- 
ing, her  lips  parted  with  the  resistless  witchery  of  that  melting  and 
seductive  sourire  d'amour  to  which  they  were  so  admirably  trained.  He 
gazed  down  on  her,  breathless,  silence-stricken — gazed  down  on  the 
beauts  du  diable  to  which  the  innocent  loveliness  of  his  Lorraine  flower 
had  changed.  Was  this  woman,  with  the  roug^  upon  her  cheeks,  the 
crimson  roses  in  her  hair,  the  mocking  light  in  her  eyes,  the  wicked 
huigh  on  her  lips,  the  diamond  glittering  like  a  serpent's  eye  in  her 
hosom — was  she  the  guileless  child  he  had  left  weeping,  on  the  broken 
steps  of  the  fountain,  tears  as  pure  as  the  dew  in  the  violet-bells ;  with 
the  summer  sunlight  streaming  round  her,  and  no  shade  on  her  young 
hrow  darker  than  the  fleeting  shadow  flung  firom  above  by  the  vine- 
leaves  ?  An  anguished  cry  broke  once  more  firom  his  lips: 
"  Would  to  God  I  had  died  before  I  had  met  thee  thus !'' 
Then  he  lifted  his  head,  with  a  bitter,  disdainful  smile  upop  his  face — 
a  smile  that  touched  and  vaguely  terrified  all  those  who  saw  it— the 
smile  of  a  breaking  heart. 
"  Mademoiselle,  I  thank  you  for  your  proffered  love,  but  /  am  fiuth- 
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ful.  I  loved  but  one,  and  I  have  lost  her;  Fa?ette  is  dead  !  I  knov^ 
nothing  of  Tharg61ie  Dumarsais,  the  Courtesan !" 

He  bowed  low  to  her  and  left  her,  never  to  see  her  face  again.  A 
silence  fell  on  those  he  had  quitted,  even  upon  Richelieu ;  perhaps  even 
they  realised  that  all  beauty,  faith,  and  joy  were  stricken  from  this  man's 
life ;  and — ^reality  of  feeling  was  an  exile  so  universally  banished  from  the 
gay  salons  of  the  Dix-huiti^me  Siede,  that  its  intrusion  might  well  awe 
them  as  by  the  unwonted  presence  of  some  ghostly  visitant.  Tharg^lie 
Dumarsais  sat  ulent— her  thoughts  had  flown  away  once  more  from  her 
bnlliant  salle  de  souper  to  the  fountain  at  Grande  Charmille  ;  she  was 
seeing  the  dragon-flies  flutter  among  the  elm-boughs,  and  the  water  ripple 
over  the  wild  £yme  ;  she  was  feeling  the  old  priest's  good-night  kiss  upui 
her  brow,  and  her  own  hymn  rise  and  mingle  with  the  chant  of  the  vespet 
choir ;  she  was  hearing  the  song  of  the  forest  birds  echo  in  the  Lorraine 
woods,  and  a  fond  voice  whisper  to  her,  ''Fear  not,  Favette! — we  shall 
meet  as  we  part  l" 

Richelieu  took  up  his  Dresden  saucer  of  cerises  with  a  burst  of 
laughter. 

<'  Voila  un  dr61e ! — ^this  fellow  takes  things  seriously.  The  deuce, 
what  fools  there  are  in  this  world !  It  will  be  a  charming  little  story  for 
Versailles.  Dieu !  how  Louts  will  laugh  when  I  tell  it  him !  I  fear 
though,  ma  cherie,  that  the  *  friend  of  your  childhood'  will  make  you 
lose  your  reputation  by  his  impolite  epithets  1" 

<*  When  one  has  nothing,  one  can  lose  nothing^— eh,  ma  chere?" 
laughed  Marie  Camargo.  "  Monsieur  le  Due,  she  does  not  hear  us—*' 

^'  No,  rinfidele !"  cried  Richelieu.  *'  Mademoiselle !  I  see  plainly  you 
love  this  rude  lover  of  bygone  days  better  than  you  do  us ! — is  it  not  the 
truth  ?" 

*'  Chut !  nobody  asks  for  truths  in  a  polite  age !"  laughed  Tharg^lie 
Dumarsais,  shaking  off  unwelcome  memories  once  for  ail,  and  looking 
down  at  the  King's  diamond  gleaming  in  the  light — the  diamond  that 
prophesied  to  her  the  triumph  of  the  King's  love. 

''  Naturally,"  added  La  Camargo.  ^'  Mon  amie,  I  shall  die  with 
envy  of  your  glorious  diamond.     Dieu  !  comme  il  brille  I" 
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XV. 

HOW  MB.  PITT  TBIUMPHZB  0T2B  HIS  OFPONENTS. 

Afteb-diuneb  speeches  at  grand  cirio  entertamments  had 
not  yet  oome  into  fashion.  Consequently^  the  only  healths  drunk 
on  the  present  occasion  were  those  already  recordea. 

The  repast  over,  and  grace  said  by  the  chaplain,  their  majesties 
and  the  royal  party  immecliately  arose,  and  proceeded  to  the  council- 
chamber,  where  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Lady  Mayoress,  with 
the  shenffi,  the  recorder,  and  some  others,  were  in  waiting  to 
Koeive  them. 

The  kin^  was  in  high  pood  humour,  and  called  out  in  a  cheerful 
tone  to  Sir  Gresham,  ^^A  very  sumptuous  entertainment  you 
have  given  us,  my  Lord  Mayor — very  sumptuous  indeed  I  Always 
fiunous  for  hospitality  in  the  City  I  Determined  to  keep  up  your 
charter,  eh?'' 

"We  try  to  do,  sir,"  replied  the  Lord  Mayor,  bowing;  "  and  it 
ratifies  me  exceedingly,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  gratify  in  an  equal 
uegree  all  those  with  whom  I  am  associated,  to  learn  diat  our  efforts 
to  please  your  majesty  and  your  gracious  consort  have  been  suc- 
ceasful.'' 

"Couldn't  be  better!  couldn't  be  better!"  cried  the  king. 
"Don't  you  think  so,  Charlotte,  eh?"  he  added,  to  the  queen,  who 
smilingly  assented.  ^^  Must  have  cost  a  vast  deal,  though.  Pity 
to  waste  so  much  on  a  single  entertainment." 

"Pardon  me,  sir.  We  cannot  do  too  much  to  evince  our  grati- 
tude for  the  honour  and  happiness  conferred  upon  us  by  this  visit. 
The  city  of  London  is  rich,  and  can  well  afford  what  it  has  now 
done;  but  your  majesty  may  rest  assured  it  would  gladly  ex- 
pend ten  times  the  amount  to  prove  its  unalterable  attachment  to 
your  royal  person,  and  its  zeal  for  your  government." 

"Good — ^very  good.  I  thank  you  sincerely,  my  Lord  Mayor, 
and  make  no  doubt  your  loyal  sentiments  are  shared  by  all  your 
fellow-citizens.  In  my  turn  let  me  say — and  I  beg  you  to  repeat 
niy  words — that  the  scene  I  have  just  witnessed  in  your  noble  hall 
has  made  a  profound  and  lasting  impression  upon  me.    Those 

*  Jll  rights  reserved, 
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enthusiastic  demonstrations  went  to  my  heart.  I  trust  they  are 
not  wholly  unmerited.  Since  I  have  assumed  the  crown,  it  has 
ever  been,  and  will  ever  continue  to  be,  my  aim  to  preserve  in- 
violttte  liie  religion,  th«  laws,  and  ITberttes  of  my  people." 

"Happy  are  your  subjects  in  possessing  such  a  ruler,"  replied 
the  Lord  Mayor.     "I  mall  not  fail  to  repeat  the  gracious  ex- 

Eressions  that  have  fallen  from  your  majesty's  lips,   and  I  well 
now  from  the  feelings  they  excite  in  my  own  breast  what  will  be 
their  effect  on  others." 

"  Apropos  of  this  grand  ettteitainment^"  said  the  king.  '^  Am 
I  right  in  supposing  that  the  expense  of  it  is  defrayed  by  the 
City,  and  not  out  of  your  lordship  «  pnvate  purse?" 

"  Your  majesty  is  quite  right.  The  cost  is  borne  by  the  City. 
On  ordinary  occasions,  the  inaugural  banquet  is  given  jointly  by 
tke  Lord  Mayor  for  the  time  being  and  the  shenis,  and  may  be 
put  down  at  thiee  thousand  poimd^  of  which  die  chief  magistnrte 
pays  half." 

^And  enoudi  too,"  rejoined  the  king,  Un^hing*  ^I'm  glad 
I'm  not  Lord  Mayor.  A  year  of  these  civic  feasts  would  kill  rae;. 
but  they  seem  to  agree  with  your  lordship  and  your  brother  aiders 
men  vitdj  well.  To->morrow  you  begin  your  official  duties  I 
believe,  and  your  time,  no  doubt,  will  be  fully  occupied.  I  wiA 
^ou  well  through  your  term  of  mayondty."  He  was  msning  on 
i&  this  wfty,  when,  seeing  the  Lady  Mayoress  standing  near  him, 
lie  ttttned  to  her,  and  saad,  **  I  was  much  coocemed  at  the  un» 
pleasant  predicament  in  which  you  were  jdaced  this  morning, 
madam.  Surely  you  must  find  that  lofty  head-dress  veory  inotm- 
anient,  eh?" 

^  I  dcm't  mind  inconi^nience  so  long  as  I  am  in  the  fitshion,  sir," 
nrplied  the  Lady  Mayoress.  "  But  if  jrour  majesty  disa{>pioves  of 
my  head^resS)  I  will  ne^/«r  wear  it  again." 

**  Nay,  that  is  a  matter  which  concerns  your  husband  more  than 
it  does  me,  madam,"  replied  the  king;  ^^but  I  own  I  think  you 
woald  look  iar  better  without  it.** 

^Then  I  will  sacrifice  it  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  sir," 
cried  the  Lady  Mayoress. 

**  Nay,  that  would  be  carrying  the  matter  too  fiff^"  interposed  the 
qoeen,  good  humoutedly;  '^does  not  your  ladyship  peroeive  that 
his  majesty  is  only  jesting  ?  " 

^  Faith,  I  am  perfeotly  serious,"  rejoined  the  king;  "  and  the 
next  time  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  ladjrship  in  her 
chariot,  I  trust  riie  will  be  able  to  look  oat  of  the  window  with- 
oat  liak  to  her  head." 

While  this-oonv^rsaitioa  took  place,  tea  was  served  in  the  dain^ 
litde  oups  used  at  the  time,  and  the  room  becoming  gradually  filled, 
the.  king  mov^ed  into  an  inner  apartment,  atteMod  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  sherifs,  the  aldermen  of  the  ooimnitlee,  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  Lord  Bute,  Lord  Melcomb,  the  Spanish  ambassador 
and  the  Trench  plenipotentiary.     Lord  Temple  and  Mr.  Pitt 
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Mowed,  but  hjdld  themaelveB  a  litUe  aloof  until  ealled  forward 

The  queen,  however,  remained  in  the  ouAer  c1uimhar>  eurvounded 
by  the  royal  family  and  the  lords  and  ladies  in  waiting.  Some- 
mat  remoTed  £rom  Xh»  royal  circle  were  the  aldeimen  not  upon 
tHe  eommittee,  wilh  their  wives  and  daughteie,  and  a  fev  of 
the  ^mman-'CoiineiL  Of  couiae  Lady  Dawes  was  present^  and 
was  speedily  discovered  by  the  Duke  of  York;  and  of  oonne, 
when  his  royal  highness  addressed  her,  she  had  no  knger  an  ear 
for  Lord  Sandwdqh.  Her  ladyship  brought  with  her  the  thcee 
sovt  beauties.  Mrs.  Ghatteris  was  also jpiesent»  attended  by  Sir 
Francis  Dashwood,  Tom  Potter,  and  Wilkes*  Tradesoant  sjad 
Captain  Chatteris  fosmed  part  of  the  brilliant  throngs  but  moved 
to  another  part  of  the  room  on  the  entranoe  of  Herbert  with 
Milly  and  Prue,  followed  by  the  Walworths. 

If  the  yomag  eoxeombs  could  have  read  what  was  paadng  in 
the  breasts  of  the  two  poor  timid  ffirls,  they  might  not  have  bestt 
to  displeased  with  them.  It  was  only  in  obedience  to  Sir  Gresham'^ 
express  coBamands  that  Milly  and  Prue  consented  to  be  present  at 
all,  and  most  devoutly  did  they  wish  themselves  anywhere  else* 

Very  different  was  it  with  Alice  Walwoith.  Enchanted  with 
all  that  had  hitherto  come  under  her  observation^  she  thought  this 
the  crowning  event  of  the  ovening.  To  be  surrounded  by  grefM^ 
people,  and  to  be  in  the  same  room  with  their  miyesties  and  the 
royal  family<««-only  a  few  yards  from  them,  indeed-^what  could  be 
ttoie  deUghtful?  Mrs.  Walworth  was  scarcely  less  elated>  and 
the  old  hosier  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  beatitude. 

Hubert's  self*poflsession  did  not  desert  him  even  now.  Gating 
siouod  hina  with  much  curiosity,  he  scrutinised  the  features  qf 
the  various  important  personages  in  his  vicinity,  and  ws3  paa- 
tieiilarly  struck  by  the  elegant  figure  and  mcgestic  deportment  of 
Lord  Bute^  who  previously  to  quitting  the  room  with  his  majesty 
had  been  standing  beside  the  princess-dowager.  Herbert  was  ahp 
greatly  amused  by  the  restless  maimer  of  the  old  Duke  of  New- 
castle, and  the  ludicrously  consequential  air  of  the  corpulent  Lord 
Ueloomb.  But  the  stately  figure  and  haughty  countenance  of  the 
Great  Commoner  chiefly  attracted  hie  attention,  and  he  could  not 
remove  bis  eyes  from  Mr.  Pitt  so  long  as  the  latter  remained  in  th^e 
loom. 

But  let  us  now  follow  his  majesty.  After  some  discourse  with 
Bute  and  Melcomb,  which  appeared  to  irritate  him,  the  kin^  called 
to  Pitt,  and  on  the  approach  of  the  latter,  said,  in. a  sarcastic  tone: 
^I  have  to  thank  you,  sir,  for  affording  her  m^esty  and  myself 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  your  triumphant  entrance  into  the 
-City  tO'dey.  The  whole  affair  was  exceedingly  well  mana^ed> 
and  does  infinite  credit  to  its  contrivers.  But  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  better  taste  would  have  been  shown  by  all  concerned^  ;f 
the  display  had  been  reserved  for  some  other  occasion." 
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"That  would  not  have  answered  the  purpose,  sir,"  obfierved 
Lord  Bute.  "The  thing  was  got  up  to  prove  that  no  one  enjoys 
80  much  popularity  in  the  City  as  Mr.  Pitt.'* 

"  I  should  deserve  this  reprimand,  sir,  if  I  had  been  guilty  of 
the  presumption  attributed  to  me,"  rejoined  Pitt.  "  But  so  £bli 
firom  desiring  to  make  a  triumphal  entry  into  the  City,  I  meant 
to  come  here  incognito,  and  took  every  posdble  precaution  to 
that  end." 

"  Ay,  ay,  I  remarked  that  ^ou  and  Lord  Temple  rode  in  a 
chariot  and  pair,"  observed  the  king,  dryly;  ^^  but  that  circumstance 
only  made  you  more  conspicuous.  All  the  town  knows  you  have 
sola  your  horses  and  disposed  of  your  state-coach." 

^^  Since  Mr.  Pitt  declares  that  he  meant  to  come  hither  incognito, 
we  are  bound  to  believe  him,"  observed  Lord  Bute,  with  a  sneer; 
^'but  it  is  quite  evident,  whatever  pains  he  may  have  taken  to 
avoid  detection,  that  his  partisans  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  him 
out,  and  were  fully  prepared  to  give  him  welcome.  To  suppose 
he  could  entertain  the  preposterous  notion  of  outvieing  your 
yDBjeslYi  would  be  to  charge  him  with  immeasurable  arrogance 
and  folly,  but  that  he  should  have  been  the  means — ^unintentional 
no  doubt — of  diverting  the  regards  of  many  of  your  subjects  from 
your  royal  person  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  is  much  to  be 
regretted.  I  will  say  nothing  at  this  moment  of  the  insults  I 
have  had  to  endure  at  the  hands  of  the  mob — of  the  outrages 
heaped  upon  me  for  my  devotion  to  your  majesty,  and  the  favour 
you  are  graciously  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me — of  these  I  shall 
say  nothing  now — except  to  remark  that  it  requires  no  ^eat  dis- 
cernment to  perceive  that  the  frenzied  demonstrations  in  oehalf  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  outrageous  and  disgraceful  attacks  upon  mjde\£y 
emanate  from  the  same  source,  and  are,  beyond  question,  the  re- 
sults of  a  deep-laid  scheme — the  object  of  which  is  apparent. 
But  I  am  assured,  sir,  you  will  never  yield  to  popular  clamour,  as 
I  will  never  yield  to  the  coercion  of  the  mob.  The  opportunity 
has  been  seized  of  striking  a  blow  at  me,  but  the  weapon  will  re- 
coil on  those  who  used  it. 

The  last  words  were  uttered  with  much  acrimony,  while  the 
speaker  glanced  sternly  and  almost  menacingly  at  the  Lord 
Mayor. 

'^  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  latter  observation  made  by  your 
lordship  was  applied  to  me,"  observed  Sir  Ghresham.  "If  so, 
I  can  merely  say  in  reply,  that  the  charge  is  wholly  unfounded, 
and  that  no  attack  upon  your  lordship  could  originate  with  myself 
or  with  any  of  the  Uity  authorities.  Let  me  add,  that  we  are  as 
jealous  of  our  honour  as  your  lordship  can  be  of  your  own,  and  we 
repel  the  imputation  with  scorn.  We  are  incapable  of  any  under- 
hand proceeding.  We  do  no  act  of  which  we  are  ashamed.  We 
speak  our  minds  plainly — too  plainly,  perhaps — ^but  still  manfully 
and  directly.  If  we  assail  an  adversary,  we  meet  him  face  to  face. 
It  is  no  fault  of  ours  that  you  have  learnt  from  the  people's  own 
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lips  their  opinion  of  you.     Some  of  us  share  that  opinion,  though 
we  would  nave  sought  a  fitter  occasion  for  expressing  it/' 

^My  Lord  Mayor/'  said  the  king,  ^^this  is  strange  lan- 
guage  ^ 

"1  humbly  crave  your  pardon,  sir,  if  I  have  been  wanting  in 
due  respect,  but  my  feelings  carried  me  away.  It  is  our  attach- 
ment to  your  majesty  that  makes  me  and  my  fellow-citizens  desire 
that  you  may  have  a  better  adviser." 

^^  And  your  zeal  leads  you  to  endeavour  to  impose  one  on  me, 
eh?"  demanded  the  kinff,  coldly. 

"Far  irom  it,  sir.  We  simply  wish  to  see  you  freed  from  an 
influence  which  we  deem  inimical  to  your  own  interests  and  to  those 
of  your  country." 

**  You  said  very  truly  that  you  are  plain-spoken  in  the  City." 

"We  are  no  courtiers,  sir.  But  if  blunt,  we  are  honest,  loyal, 
and  dutiful." 

"Loyal  it  may  be,"  remarked  Lord  Bute;  "  but  your  notions 
of  duty  are  somewhat  peculiar." 

"  Enough ! "  cried  the  king,  authoritatively.  "  This  altercation 
is  unseemty,  and  must  cease." 

But  Pitt  would  not  be  silenced. 

"I  trust  sir,"  he  said,  "that  you  will  allow  me  to  vindicate 
myself  from  the  charge  of  basely  courting  popularity,  and  using 
dishonourable  weapons  against  a  rival.  That  Lord  Bute  may 
feel  humiliated  is  not  unnatural,  that  he  may  nourish  resentment 
against  me  is  not  surprising,  but  that  he  should  venture  to  in- 
smuate  that  I  would  stir  up  the  mob  against  him,  shows  that 
he  judges  me  by  himself.  It  may  not  be  agreeable  to  him  to 
be  made  aware  of  his  unpopularity,  but  he  has  not  to  seek  far  to 
discover  the  cause  of  it." 

"These  taunts  are  but  part  of  the  systematic  annoyance  I 
have  this  day  endured,"  rejoined  Bute.  "  But  a  time  will  come 
— and  that  speedily-^when  the  people  will  estimate  my  conduct 
aright,  and  give  me  credit  for  anxiety  to  promote  their  welfare 
and  prosperity.  Peace  is  the  greatest  blessing  that  can  be  bestowed 
upon  a  nation  long  distracted  by  war,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  I  have  counselled  an  honourable  and  advantageous  peace 
to  his  majesty,  and  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  his  desires  beinff 
accomplished.  Had  Mr.  Pitt's  proposals  been  followed,  we  should 
now  be  at  war  with  a  power  with  whom  we  still  happily  retain 
friendly  relations." 

^  But  our  exchequer  would  have  been  enriched  by  the  treasures 
of  the  Spanish  galleons,"  remarked  Alderman  Beckford. 

''  Heaven  be  praised  they  are  safe  under  the  guns  of  Cadiz !"  cried 
the  Gonde  de  Fuentes,  with  a  glance  of  triumph.  "  Since  allusion  has 
been  made  to  the  court  I  have  the  honour  to  represent,  I  may  be 

C^rmitted  to  observe  that  the  spirit  of  haughtiness  which  until 
tely  characterised  the  British  cabinet,  was  most  offensive  to  his 
Catholic  majesty.    Conditions,  advantageous  and  honourable  to 
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England,  were  disdainfully  rejected  by  the  minister  who  thezi. 
held  the  reins  of  government,  and  propositioDS  made  to  Spain  to 
vrbich  she  oonld  not  listen.  Throughout,  his  Catholic  majesty  waa 
influenced  by  pacific  feelings,  but  he  could  not  sacrifice  his  dig** 

^^  I  am  glad  to  find  that  our  firiendly  relations  with  Spain  are  not; 
likely  to  be  disturbed/'  observed  one  of  the  sberiffi.  ^^  I  had. 
feared  otherwise,  since  I  understood  that  a  positive  and  oateflori(»l 
demand  had  been  made  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  as  to  whe&r  ho 
intended  to  ally  himself  with  Franee  against  this  country.  Fur* 
thi^rmoi^e,  I  und3rstood  that  on  the  answer  to  this  question  hung 
the  issue  of  war." 

"  So  it  does,"  rejoined  Bute;  "but  there  is  no  fear  of  a  rupture 
between  the  two  powers.    The  Family  Compact  is  a  pure  fiction." 

At  this  remark,  the  Conde  deFuentesand  the  Due  de  Nivernaia 
exchanged  a  look,  which  did  not  escape  Mr.  Pitt's  notice. 

"  The  secret  treaty  exists  as  surely  as  your  lordship  stands  be- 
fore me,"  said  Pitt.  *'  Ere  long  you  will  have  full  proof  of  the 
truth  of  my  assertion.  Yon  have  just  heard  from  the  best  autho- 
rity that  the  Spanish  fiota  has  reached  Cadiz  in  safety;  and  I  am 
enabled  to  add  that  an  answer  has  come  from  the  court  of  Madrid. 
A  courier  extraordinary  arrived  this  very  morning." 

<<EhI  what?  what?  A  courier  arrived  this  morning  6om 
Madrid  I "  exclaimed  the  king.  ^^  You  must  be  mistaken,  sir.  I 
have  heard  of  none." 

<^  Neither  have  I,"  replied  Bute,  looking  rather  bknk.  ^^But 
perhaps  Mr.  Pitt — since  he  knows  so  much^-can  tell  us  the  nature 
of  the  req^nse." 

^^  You  must  apply  for  precise  information  to  his  exoeUenoy  the 
Spanish  ambassador,"  rejoined  Pitt;  ^^but,  unless  I  greatly  en% 
his  Catholic  majesty  peremptorily  refuses  to  answer  the  inquiry.'' 

^^  This  man  must  be  a  wizard/'  observed  Fuentes,  in  an  under 
tone,  to  the  Due  de  Nivernais«  ^^No  one  but  your  eq^cellency  has 
seen  the  despatch." 

^^  And  I  have  certainly  not  disclosed  its  oontents  to  him,"  re* 
plied  the  French  plenipotentiary. 

The  king  seemed  almost  startled  by  Pitt's  reply,  and  looked  at 
the  Favourite,  who  shook  his  head  incredulously. 

^^I  must  b<^  your  excellenqy  to  contradiot  this  u&warnuitad 
avsertiou,"  remarked  Bute  to  Fuentes. 

"Would  I  could  do  so,"  rejoined  the  latter,  shrugging  his 
shoulders.  "  How  Mr.  Pitt  has  obtained  the  information  I  cannot 
tell.  Unluckily)  it  is  carreot.  Unwilling  to  disturb  the  harmony 
of  this  festive  occasion,  I  did  not  design  to  acquaint  your  lordship 
with  the  determination  of  my  court  till  to-morrow.  But  the 
announcement  has  been  forced  from  me  prematurely,  as  you  per- 
oeive." 

Master  of  himself  as  he  was,  Bute  could  sooreely  eoneeal  his 
mortification. 
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"Curses  on  it!  we  are  checkmated,**  he  muttered. 
At  first,  the  king  looked  very  angry,  but  quickly  recovering 
idmself,  he  said  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  an  authoritative  tone, 
^  Lord  Brbtol  must  be  instantly  recalled  from  Madrid — instantly, 
your  grace." 
"It  shall  be  done,  sir,''  replied  the  duke. 
"  You  have  been  duped,  my  lord,  and  I  have  been  trifled  with,*' 
SBid  the  king,  in  a  low  tone,  to  Bute. 

"  The  Spanish  ambassador  and  the  French  plenipotentiary  have 
played  me  false,  sir,**  replied  Bute. 

"  You  did  wrong  to  trust  them,  my  lord — ^veiy  wrong,**  replied 
the  king.     ^*  They  are  a  pair  of  arch  hypocrites. 

"  It  grieves  me  to  announce  that  1  am  ordered  to  quit  your 
majesty's  court  and  dominions  forthwith,**  said  Fuentes,  bowing. 

"  Your  excellency  shall  have  your  passport  and  credentials^'* 
replied  the  king,  with  great  dignity. 

"  I  must  also  crave  your  majesty's  permission  to  depart,"  said  the 
Due  de  Nivernais.     "My  mission  to  your  court  is  at  an  end." 

"Your  excellency  can  depart  when  you  please,"  rejoined  the 
.king.  And  turning  coldly  from  him,  he  added,  in  a  voice  calcu- 
late to  be  heard  by  all  the  assembly,  "  War  shall  be  declared  at 
onee  against  Spain.** 

"  I  am  right  glad  to  hear  your  majesty  say  so,**  observed  the 
Lord  Mayor.  "  The  proclamation  will  be  hailed  with  satisfaction 
by  all  your  subjects.  But  it  is  vexatious  to  think  we  have  lost 
those  nch  Spanish  galleons.'* 

"  I  cannot  sufiBciently  express  my  obligations  to  your  lordship 
for  the  great  consideration  you  have  shown  us,"  said  the  Conde  de 
Fuentes  to  Bute. 

"You  have  out-manoeuvred  me,  that  is  certain,"  replied  the 
chagrined  Favourite. 

"Those  galleons  undoubtedly  are  a  great  loss,"  remarked  the 
king  to  Pitt.  "  Your  information  was  correct.  Had  I  followed 
your  counsel  all  would  have  been  well" 

"That  admission  requites  me  for  the  disappointment  I  have 
experienced,  sir,**  observed  the  Ghreat  CSommoner. 

"  It  is  now  clear  there  has  been  a  cabal  against  you,**  continued 
his  majesty,  in  a  low  tone;  "  but  I  will  queU it.  Will  you  consent 
to  act  with  Lord  Bute?" 

^'  It  pains  me  to  refuse  any  request  of  your  majesty,"  replied 
Pitt.  "  I  will  lay  down  my  life  to  serve  you,  but  I  cannot  act 
with  him." 

"  Hum !  I  thought  better  of  you.  I  did  not  suppose  you  capable 
of  petty  jealousy." 

"  I  jealous  of  Bute  !**  exclaimed  Pitt,  in  a  balf-scomful  tone,  his 
cheek  flushing  as  he  spoke.  "  Your  majesty  does  not  know  me. 
I  will  not  act  with  his  lordship,  but  he  shall  have  no  fiictious  op- 

rntion  £nom  me.   If  his  measures  seem  to  me  worthy  of  approval, 
will  warmly  support  them.     This  is  no  season  for  personal 
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difierences.  A  crisis  like  the  present  demands  united  action.  All 
must  work  to  one  end.  To  brin^  the  war  on  which  your 
majesty  is  about  to  engage  to  a  glonous  termination,  to  raise  the 
power  and  renown  of  the  nation,  must  be  the  aim  of  every  true 
patriot  and  loyal  subject — and  it  shall  be  mine." 

And  making  a  profound  obeisance,  he  drew  back. 

As  will  naturally  be  supposed,  the  king's  declaration  of  an 
immediate  war  with  Spain  had  caused  great  excitement.  Only 
those  in  the  inner  room  heard  the  announcement,  but  they  conveyed 
the  intelligence  to  the  persons  in  the  outer  apartment,  and  it  soon 
became  generally  disseminated.  The  truth  of  the  report  was  con- 
firmed by  the  aeparture  of  the  Conde  de  Fuentes  and  the  Duo 
de  Nivernais,  both  of  whom  took  formal  leave  of  his  majesty. 

Throughout  it  all,  gratifying  as  the  incident  must  have  been  to 
his  pride,  no  undue  elation  was  discernible  in  the  countenance  of 
the  Great  Commoner. 

But  if  Pitt  was  perfectly  calm,  it  was  more  than  could  be  said 
for  his  opponents.  Lord  Bute,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  the 
whole  of  the  cabal  who  had  intrigued  against  him,  looked  sorely 
discomfited. 

On  the  other  hand,  Pitt's  partisans  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
their  exultation.  Lord  Temple  and  Alderman  Beckford  laughed 
together  at  the  defeat  of  the  Favourite  and  his  coadjutors,  and 
even  the  Lord  Mayor  chuckled. 

"  If  the  government  should  be  able  to  carry  on  this  war  with 
Spain  successfully,"  observed  Beckford  to  Temple,  ^^  it  will  onl^ 
be  by  adopting  the  plans  they  have  striven  to  frustrate.  It  is 
well  they  didn't  ffo  too  fiu:." 

"  Would  they  had  gone  further  I "  rejoined  Temple^  "  *Tis  a  pity 
Bute  should  not  have  had  rope  enough  to  hang  himself." 

XVI. 

ROW  THE  LORD  KATO&'s  ELDEB  DAUGHTERS  DASCED  WITH  THE  YOXTSd  FRINGES  ; 
AND  HOW  HIS  TOUNOBST  DAUGHTER  WAS  PRESENTED  TO  THEIR  MAJESTIES. 

The  situation  was  embarrassing  to  his  majesty,  and,  to  put  an 
end  to  it,  he  rejoined  the  queen  in  the  outer  room. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  Common  Hunt,  who  acted  as  master 
of  the  ceremonies,  accompanied  by  the  City  marshal  and  two  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Lord  Mayor's  household,  entered  to  announce  that 
all  was  prepared  for  the  ball. 

This  information  was  a  great  relief  to  the  king,  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  desire  that  dancing  should  commence  forthwith,  calling 
out  good  naturedly  to  the  queen, 

<^Come,  Charlotte,  the  ball  is  about  to  be^.    Thoush  we  ' 
don't  dance,  let  us  go  and  see  the  young  folks  enjoy  themselves." 

^^  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  the  queen,  instantly  rising. 

On  this  the  ooors  were  thrown  open,  and  the  company  respect- 
fully drew  back  as  the  royal  party  passed  out,  preceded  by  the 
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Lord  Mayor.  Close  behind  her  majesty  followed  the  Lady 
Mayoress.  The  rest  of  the  assemblage  followed  according  to  then: 
degrees,  but  only  a  privileged  few  were  admitted  to  the  platform; 
the  majority  of  the  company  proceeded  by  another  passage  to  the 
body  of  the  hall. 

On  their  return  to  the  hustings,  the  royal  party  were  struck  with 
SQiprise  by  the  wonderful  metamorphosis  that  had  been  effected  in 
80 short  a  space  of  time  in  the  great  hall;  it  being  now  converted 
into  a  magnificent  ball-room,  all  the  tables  removed,  and  carpets 
stretched  across  the  pavement.  Accommodation  could  therefore 
be  afforded  to  a  vast  assemblage ;  but,  large  as  it  was,  the  space  was 
not  greater  than  needed,  for  all  the  fair  occupants  of  the  galleries, 
eager  to  participate  in  the  pleasures  of  the  dance,  began  to  descend 
to  the  area  below,  so  that  it  soon  became  densely  thronged. 

But  the  platform  itself  was  likewise  changed  in  appearance. 
The  royAl  canopy  was  left,  but  the  state  table,  with  its  superb 
ornaments,  had  been  taken  away,  a  fresh  carpet  spread  over  the 
floor,  and  the  stage  cleared  for  dancing. 

Amongst  those  allowed  admission  to  this  privileged  place — in 
addition  to  the  immediate  attendants  on  their  majesties — were  the 
aldermen  of  the  committee  and  the  Lord  Mayor's  family. 

As  soon  as  their  majesties  had  seated  themselves  beneath  the 
canopy,  the  Duke  of  York  advanced  to  Lady  Dawes,  who  was 
standing  with  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  on  the  right  of  the 
stage,  and,  with  a  very  graceful  though  ceremonious  bow,  claimed 
her  hand  for  a  minuet.  Dropping  a  curtsey  to  the  ground,  her 
ladyship  delightedly  assented,  and  yielding  him  the  points  of  her 
fingers,  which  he  took  respectfully  within  his  own,  they  proceeded 
with  slow  and  stately  steps  towards  the  centre  of  the  platform, 
where  his  royal  highness  was  joined  by  his  brother.  Prince  William, 
who  had  gone  through  a  like  ceremony  with  Mrs.  Chatteris. 

The  music  then  struck  up,  and  the  graceful  dance  commenced, 
exciting  universal  admiration  from  the  vast  assemblage  in  the  hall, 
who  had  nothing  at  present  to  do  but  look  on.  No  dance  is 
so  well  calculated  to  display  grace  and  elegance  as  the  minuet. 
Why  can  it  not  be  revived,  and  extinguish  the  everlasting 
waltz  and  outlandish  polka?  A  thousand  eyes  being  fixed 
upon  the  present  performers,  it  cannot  be  doubted  they  would 
do  their  best ;  and  we  may  add  they  acquitted  themselves 
to  admiration.  Every  movement  was  notea,  and  when  the 
dance  was  over,  a  buzz  of  approval  ran  through  the  hall.  Of 
the  two  sisters.  Lady  Dawes  was  considered  the  most  majestic, 
Mrs.  Chatteris  the  most  graceful.  The  Lady  Mayoress  could 
not  tell  which  pleased  her  most.  She  was  enraptured  with 
both.  They  were  matches  for  princes,  she  thought,  and,  for- 
getful of  the  bar  to  any  such  exalted  union,  she  Ibndly  per- 
suaded herself  that  her  dearest  Livy  might  become  Duchess  of 
York.  "*Ti0  plain  his  royal  highness  is  enamoured  of  her," 
she  mentally  ejaculated.    And  as  Lady  Dftwes  encountered  the 
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duke's  ardent  glance,  and  felt  the  pressure  of  his  hand,  she  was  of 
tiae  same  opinion,  though  she  did  not  carry  her  folly  to  quite  sucK 
lengths  as  her  mother. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  pcrformanoe,  her  majesty  graoiously 
observed  to  the  Lady  Mayoress  that  she  had  never  seen  the 
minuet  better  danced.  The  king  likewise  complimented  the  Lord 
Mayor  upon  the  grace  and  beauty  of  his  daughters,  and  inquired 
Aether  they  constituted  the  whole  of  his  famuy. 

^^  No,  sir,  I  have  another  daughter,  and  a  son,*  replied  Sir 
Gresham,  bowing. 

*^  Are  they  here,  eh?  Present  them  1  present  them ! "  cried  his 
majesty,  quickly.  "  The  Lord  Mayor  has  another  daughter, 
Charlotte." 

"  Indeed,"  replied  the  queen.  "  If  she  resembles  her  sisters  she 
must  be  very  good-looking,"  she  added  to  the  Lady  Mayoress. 

^^Your  majesty  makes  me  exceedingly  proud,"  said  Lady 
Lorimer,  <*  but  I  fear  you  will  not  think  my  youngest  daughter 
quite  equal  to  her  sisters." 

^^  Well,  let  us  see  her  and  judge,  madam,"  said  the  king.  ^^  And 
your  son  I — what  of  him,  eh  ?  " 

^^  Your  majesty  will  excuse  a  mother's  partiality  if  I  speak  in 
his  praise ^but  here  he  is,"  she  added,  as  Sir  Gresham  ap- 
proached with  Tradescant,  and  presented  him  to  their  majesties, 
by  both  of  whom  he  was  very  graciously  received. 

"A  good-looking  young  man  enough,"  observed  the  king, 
^^  but  not  exactly  the  sort  of  person  I  expected.  He  is  not  likely, 
I  should  think,  to  follow  his  father's  business." 

"  I  fear  not,  sir,"  replied  Sir  Gresham. 

"  Luckily,  he  will  not  be  obliged  to  do  so,  sir,"  said  the  Lady 
Mayoress. 

*'But  where's  your  daughter?"  cried  the  king  to  the  Lord 
Mayor. 

"She  is  excessively  timid,  sir,"  said  Sir  Gresham;  ^*so  timid, 
that  she  dares  not  approach  your  majesty-^I  must  entreat  you  to 
excuse  her." 

" Nonsense  1"  exclaimed  the  king.  "What  is  she  afraid  of ? 
I  shan't  excuse  her.     Bring  her  at  once." 

Thus  enjoined,  Sir  Gresham  retired,  and  presently  afterwards 
returned  with  Milly,  looking  very  pale  and  frightened.  The 
queen's  kind  looks,  however,  reassured  her,  and  the  poor  girl  mus- 
tered up  courage  to  press  her  lips  to  the  hand  graciously  extended 
to  her  by  her  majesty. 

^'  Come  here,  my  dear,"  said  the  king,  saluting  her;  "  you  must 
overcome  this  timidity — borrow  a  little  of  your  sisters'  confidence. 
They  can  spare  you  some." 

"  fexactly  what  I  say  to  her,  sir ! "  exokimed  the  Lady  Mayoress. 
"  I  am  constantly  bidding  her  imitate  her  sisteie." 

"  Take  my  advice,  madam,  and  let  her  alone,"  said  the  king. 
^'  She  is  very  well  as  bhe  is,  and  can  find  her  tongue  on  all  fitting 
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oceMions,  I  make  no  doubt  I  dare  aaj  your  lordihip  is  very  well 
content  with  her,"  he  added  to  Sir  Gresham. 

^^I  have  every  reason  to  be  so,  sir/'  replied  the  Lord  Mayor; 
^^and  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  she  nMy  retain  her  present  sim- 
plicity of  character.** 

"  Quite  right/'  said  the  king.  "  Well !  have  you  notUing  to  say 
for  yourself?*'  he  added  to  Milly,  with  an  encouraging  smile. 

Ijie  poor  girl's  heart  was  overflowings  but  she  was  so  confused 
that  she  oould  not  give  utterance  to  her  fedings.  At  last  she 
stammered  out,  *^  I  shall  never  forget  your  migesty's  kindness  and 
condescension  to  me,  and  if  I  cannot  find  words  to  express  my 
gratitude,  I  trust  you  will  forgive  me." 

And  with  a  profound  curtsey  to  both  their  majestiesi  she  retired 
with  her  father. 

"A  very  nice  girl,  Charlotte,"  observed  the  king — "a  very 
nice  girl — but  rather  too  timid." 

In  which  opinion  the  queen  coincided. 

While  this  was  passing,  the  Duke  of  York  commanded  a  gavotte, 
and,  changing  partners  with  Prince  William,  they  both  resumed 
their  places  on  the  stage.  Several  young  nobles  joined  them,  and 
the  music  striking  up,  the  sprightly  dance  commenced. 

At  the  same  time  dancing  began  in  the  body  of  the  hall,  and 
was  carried  on  as  well  as  circumstances  would  permit,  the  crowd 
being  too  great  to  allow  much  room  for  display  on  the  part  of 
the  performers.  As  soon  as  the  gavotte  was  over,  a  rigadoon 
followed,  then  another  minuet,  and  next  a  jig — all  these  succeeded 
each  other  so  rapidly  as  to  task  the  powers  both  of  dancers  and 
musicians. 

Amongst  those  engaged  in  the  jig  were  Herbert  and  Alice  Wal- 
worth, and  overheated  and  somewhat  fatigued  by  their  exertions, 
liiey  quitted  the  crowded  hall  and  repaired  to  an  inner  room,  where 
they  were  informed  by  an  attendant  they  would  find  refreshments. 
The  room  was  rather  full,  and  amongst  the  company  were  Trades- 
cant,  with  Wilkes,  Tom  Potter,  and  some  othora  of  young  Lorimer's 
fiishionable  acquaintances.  These  gay  personages  were  drinking 
champagne,  laughing,  and  making  somewhat  impertinent  observa- 
tions on  those  around  them.  Not  caring  to  approach  such  a 
rakish  set,  Herbert  led  his  partner  to  the  farther  end  of  the  table, 
where  they  obtained  ices  and  fruit.  Howefver,  they  did  not  escape 
observation,  for  Wilkes^  chancing  to  espy  Herbert,  said  to  Trades- 
cant,  ^^  Yonder  is  your  new-found  cousin,  I  perceive.  A  devilish 
-pxeitj  girl  he  has  got  with  him.    Who  is  she? " 

^^  The  daughter  of  a  ridi  old  hosier  named  Walworth,  who  dwells 
in  St.  Mary  Axe,"  replied  Tmdesoant;  ^^  vulgar  people  with  whom 
one  don't  care  to  associate,  though  my  father  chooses  to  notice 
them.  The  girl,  however,  is  well  enough,  and  is  accounted  a 
belle  at  the  Mall  in  Moorfields— ha !  ha  I " 

'^  She  is  uncommonly  pretty,"  cried  Tom  Potter.  ^^  Introduce 
me  to  her,  Lorimer.    I'll  ask  her  to  dance." 
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''Nay,  I  claim  the  right  of  being  firat  introduced  to  the  little 
beauty/'  cried  Wilkes.    "  I  diacovcred  her.** 

"  Don't  fight  about  her,  pray  I "  rejoined  Tiadescanty  laughing. 
'^  I'll  introduce  both  of  you,  and  then  she  can  take  her  choice." 

«  That  will  be  the  best  plan,"  said  Tom  Potter,  ^  for  then  I  am 
sure  to  be  victorious." 

''Don't  be  too  confident,  Tom,"  cried  Wilkes.  '^Ten  to  one 
she  gives  me  the  preference." 

"  Done ! "  rejomed  Potter.     "  Guineas.    Now  for  it,  Lorimer ! " 

With  this,  the  whole  party,  greatly  diverted  by  the  wager, 
proceeded  to  that  part  of  the  table  where  Herbert  and  Alice  were 
standing.  Making  a  low  bow  to  the  young  lady,  Tradescant  begged 
permission  to  introduce  his  friends  to  her. 

"  Both  are  eager  to  dance  with  you.  Miss  Walworth,"  he  said, 
"  and  neither  wnl  resign  in  favour  of  the  other,  so  you  must  be 
pleased  to  make  your  own  choice." 

As  Alice  returned  the  salutations  of  the  two  gentlemen,  she 
could  scarcely  help  laughing  at  Wilkes's  droll  expression  of  coun- 
tenance. 

"Miss  Walworth  can't  hesitate,"  said  Tom  Potter. 

"  She  won't,  I'm  quite  sure,"  rejoined  Wilkes.  "  You  reljr  on 
your  TOod  looks ;  I  rely  on  my  ugliness.  She  has  just  danced  with  a 
very  handsome  young  fellow,  so  she  will  be  glad  to  take  me  for  a 
change.  'Twill  be  something  to  say  you  have  had  the  ugliest  man 
in  town  for  a  partner,  Miss  Walworth,  so  pray  decide." 

"  Yes,  yes,  decide!"  cried  Tom  Potter. 

"  Then  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  dance  with  you,  Mr.  Wilkes," 
said  Alice,  giving  him  her  hand. 

"  Bravo ! "  cried  the  ill-favoured  wit,  triumphantly.  "  I  knew  I 
should  win.  I  betted  ten  to  one  that  you  had  as  much  discern- 
ment as  beauty.  Miss  Walworth,  and  you  have  proved  me  to  be 
right.  You  owe  me  a  guinea,  Mr.  Potter.  AUons,  mademoiselle, 
let  us  join  the  country-dance." 

And  he  led  her  out  of  the  room  amid  the  laughter  of  his  com- 
panions. 

XVII. 

HOW   HEBBEBT   LEABNT   THAT   TBADESCAKT  HAD   GOT   KTO  THB    HAKDS  OF 
SHABPEBS ;  ASn  HOW  ME.  CA2!n)I8H  AGAIN  AITXABED  OK  THE  SCENE. 

Annoyed  by  his  cousin's  supercilious  manner  towards  him,  and 
half  disposed  to  resent  it,  Herbert  made  a  stiff  bow  to  the  party, 
who  replied  to  it  with  mock  politeness,  and  was  proceeding  along 
the  passage  leading  to  the  great  hall,  when  he  heard  quick  steps 
behind  him,  and,  turning,  perceived  Tradescant. 

'^Stop  a  minute,  sir,"  cned  the  latter;  "I  have  a  word  to  say 
to  you." 

"  As  many  as  you  please,"  replied  Herbert,  halting. 

'^  You  cannot  be  unaware,  sir,  that  your  intrusion  into  our  house 
this  morning  was  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  all  the  family,  with 
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the  exception  of  my  father  and  my  youngest  sister,  and  you  will 
feel,  therefore,  that  it  is  impossible  there  can  be  any  intimacy 
with  us.  Excuse  the  hint  I  am  compelled  to  give  you,  and  l>e 
good  enough  to  deast  from  further  visits.^ 

^If  I  consulted  my  own  feelings,  sir,  you  may  rest  assured  I 
would  never  voluntarily  expose  myself  to  the  repetition  of  such 
treatment  as  I  experienced  this  morning  from  yourself  and  other 
members  of  your  family,**  rejoined  Herl^rt,  coldly;  "but  I  cannot 
act  contrary  to  my  uncle's  injunctions,  and  since  he  has  ordered 
me  to  come  to  him,  I  shall  obey,  however  severely  my  patience 
may  be  tried.** 

''Oh I  do  as  you  please!  I  have  cautioned  you;  and  if  you 
find  the  place  too  hot  for  you,  don't  blame  me.  I  fancied,  from 
your  former  tone,  that  you  setup  for  a  man  of  spirit,  but  you  now 
appear  tame  enough.** 

''  Tou  shall  not  provoke  me,  cousin,"  said  Herbert,  with  diffi- 
culty restraining  himself.     *'I  can  have  no  quarrel  with  you." 

"  Make  an  end  of  this,  sir,"  cried  Tradescant,  fiercely.  "  I  for- 
bid you  to  call  me  cousin.    I  disclaim  all  relationship  with  you." 

''So  long  as  your  worthy  father  is  good  enough  to  acknowledge 
me  as  his  nephew,  I  shall  not  heed  being  disowned  by  you,"  re- 
jomed  Herbert. 

"I  was  right,  I  find,  in  setting  you  down  as  a  mean-spirited 
fellow,"  said  Tradescant.  "  I  must  try  other  means  of  rousing 
you." 

"  For  your  own  sake,  forbear,"  cried  Herbert,  his  eyes  flashing, 
as  he  caught  Tradescant's  uplifted  hand.  "  This  is  no  place  for  a 
brawL  Remember  whose  son  you  are,  if  you  are  determined  to 
forget  that  I  am  your  kinsman.  If  you  continue  in  the  same 
mood  to-morrow,  I  won't  balk  you." 

"There  is  little  likelihood  of  change  on  my  part,"  rejoined 
Tradescant.  "  I  give  you  credit  for  more  prudence  than  I  possess. 
Adieu,  sir." 

And  he  marched  ofi^,  leaving  Herbert,  who  had  had  enough  to 
do  to  control  himself,  exceedingly  chafed. 

"I  must  calm  myself,"  thought  the  young  man.  "If  I  join 
the  assembly  in  my  present  state,  I  shall  be  sure  to  quarrel  with 
some  one." 

Descrying  a  chair  placed  amid  some  flowering  shrubs,  arranged 
in  a  recess  on  one  side  of  the  passage,  he  went  in  and  took  pos- 
sesrion  of  the  seat.  He  had  not  occupied  it  many  minutes  when  he 
heard  voices  and  laughter,  and  presently  afterwards  some  gaily-  ' 
attbed  young  men,  who  were  coming  loiteringly  alon^  the  pas- 
sage, halted  near  the  recess.  Herbert  instantfy  recognised^  them 
as  Tradescant's  fashionable  friends, 'whom  he  had  just  seen  in  the 
refreshment-room;  but  they  did  not  perceive  him,  as  he  was 
partially  screened  by  the  exotics.  Not  desiring  to  overhear  their 
discourse,  he  would  have  coughed  to  make  his  presence  known, 
if  an  allusion  to  his  cousin  had  not  caught  his  attention. 
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^^  Tradescant'e  ruin  is  certain,"  observed  one  of  the  speakers— 
it  was  Tom  Potter;  ^^he  has  got  among  a  set  of  sharpers,  who  will 
fleeoe  him  of  every  shilling  he  possesses.  I  warned  him  against 
those  two  notorious  rooks,  Gleek  and  Bragge,  but  might  have 
spared  myself  the  trouble,  for  any  good  I  could  do.  The  pigeon 
will  be  plucked.    How  much  does  he  owe  you,  Dashwoodr '* 

^*  A  few  hundreds — ^I  forget  how  raucii,''  replied  Sir  Francis. 

^^He  owee  me  a  thousand/'  observed  Potter — ^^and  Wilkes 
nearly  as  much.  I  doubt  whether  we  shall  get  the  money.  Tom 
Chatteris  tells  me  his  father-in-law  is  difficult  to  manage.  Tom 
hopes,  however,  that  the  Lady  Mayoress  will  be  able  to  wneedle  her 
spouse  out  of  the  money.  Chatteris,  as  you  know,  is  desperately 
in  debt.  Between  son  and  son-in-law,  the  Lord  Mayor  will  be 
pretty  well  drained." 

^^  Tradescant  will  drain  him  dry  without  any  other  assistance," 
remarked  Sir  William  Stanhope.  ^'  Who  would  have  thought  such 
a  steady-going  citizen  would  have  a  thorough-paced  gamester  for  a 
son  I  If  Tradescant,  as  you  say,  has  got  into  the  clutches  of  those 
arrant  cheats  Gleek  and  Bragge,  his  fate  is  sealed.  But  it  will  be 
a  grievous  blow  to  his  father." 

"Poh !  what  does  that  matter?"  laughed  Tom  Potter.  ^  If  the 
Lord  Mayor  has  to  come  down  pretty  handsomely  for  his  son's 
imprudences,  it  needn't  give  us  any  concern." 

And  the  party  moved  on,  leaving  Herbert  aghast  at  the  revela- 
tions they  had  unconsciously  made  to  him. 

What  was  to  be  done?  In  the  present  confusion  of  his  mind^ 
he  could  not  tell.  All  the  speakers,  who  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
acquainted  with  Tradescant's  character,  agreed  that  his  ruin  was 
inevitable.  But  might  it  not  be  averted?  Was  it  too  late  to  rescue 
him  from  the  sharpers  into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen?  These 
were  questions  Herbert  could  not,  of  course,  answer.  But  he  de- 
termined to  make  the  attempt;  and  he  also  determined  that,  so  far 
as  he  could  prevent  it,  his  uncle  should  not  suffer  from  Tradescant's 
indiscretions. 

Full  of  these  laudable  resolves,  he  emerged  from  the  recess,  and 
scarcely  heeding  where  he  was  ffoing,  proceeded  towards  the  inner 
courts  instead  of  to  the  hall.  He  had  not  gone  "very  far  when  a 
side  door  opened,  and  a  little  old  man,  in  a  shabby  suit  of  black, 
whom  Herbert  took  for  an  attendant,  came  forth.  This  per- 
sonage, on  seeing  Herbert,  stared  very  hard  at  him,  and  at  last  said: 

^^May  I  make  so  bold  as  to  ask  your  name,  sir?" 

Herbert  told  him  how  he  was  called. 

^^  Is  it  possible?"  exclaimed  the  other.  ^^  Then  you  must  be  the 
Lord  Mayor's  nephew— the  son  of  his  elder  brother,  Godfrey." 

^^  You  are  right,"  rejoined  Herbert,  staring  at  his  interrogator 
in  his  turn.     ^'  But  how  do  you  know  that?" 

'^  You  are  very  Uke  your  father,  young  man,"  rejoined  the  other^ 
without  heeding  the  question;  '^so  like,  that  I  knew  you  at  once. 
I  think  I  have  neard  that  God&ey  Lorimer  is  no  more?" 
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"Alas!  it  is  so,"  replied  Herbert.  **But  you  seem  to  take  a 
strange  interest  in  me.     Whence  does  it  arise  r'' 

"i  take  ^eat  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  Lord  Mayor/'  re- 
joined the  old  man.  ^^  I  knew  him  as  a  boy,  and  I  knew  Godfrey 
at  the  same  time.  Don't  be  angry  with  me  if  I  say  that  Gresham 
— the  Lord  Mayor,  I  mean — was  the  better  of  the  two." 

"  Having  proved  the  more  successful  in  life,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  his  lordship  has  some  good  qualities  that  were  wanting  in 
my  father,"  rejoined  Herbert.  "  But  there  was  another  browier^ 
Lawrence,  whom  perhaps  you  likewise  knew." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  knew  him,"  answered  the  old  man  in,  a  husky 
voice;  "but  he  was  a  graceless  fellow,  not  worth  remembering.  I^ 
ought  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  as  Gresham — I  mean 
the  Lord  Mayor." 

"Perhaps  you  may  be  doing  him  an  injustice,"  said  Herbert. 
"  But  since  you  seem  to  possess  so  much  information  about  my 
family,  you  can  tell  me  in  all  probability  if  my  uncle  Lawrence  is 
still  alive,  and  where  he  may  be  met  with?  " 

"I  can*t  tell  you  anythmg  about  him,"  replied  the  old  man, 
hurriedly.  "  When  I  last  heard  of  him,  he  was  in  very  bad  cir- 
cumstances, and  shunned  by  all  who  had  known  him  in  better  days." 

"  The  very  reason  I  must  find  him  out.  Where  was  he  when 
you  heard  of  him  last?" 

"  I  don't  recollect." 

"  Tiy ,"  cried  Herbert,  eagerly.  "  You  seem  to  have  some  dis- 
like to  my  poor  uncle.  You  know  more  about  him,  I  am  con- 
vinced, than  you  choose  to  tell." 

"I!"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  uneasily.  ^^ Isn't  it  enough  that 
I  have  told  you  he  is  miserably  poor  ?  What  more  would  you  have  ?" 

"  You  shan't  go  till  you  have  answered  my  inquiries,"  rejoined 
Herbert,  catching  hold  of  him. 

"  I  can't  answer  them  I  tell  you,"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  trying 
to  break  away.  "  Ah  1  there's  the  beadle,"  he  added,  with  a  look 
of  affright,  as)  Staveley  was  seen  approaching  them. 

"Don't  let  him  go,  sir — don't  let  him  go!"  cried  Staveley, 
hurrying  forward.  "  The  Lord  Mayor  wants  him.  You  escaped 
me  this  morning,  Mr.  Candish,  but  you  won't  get  off  again  in  a 
hurry,  I  can  promise  you." 

"What  has  he  been  doing?"  demanded  Herbert. 

"Why,  his  first  offence  was  getting  drunk,  and  boasting  of 
being  the  Lord  Mayor's  brother,"  replied  Staveley.  "  His  second 
offence  was  running  away,  and  getting  me  into  trouble." 

'*  You've  no  right  to  detain  me,"  cried  Candish,  almost  fiercely,, 
and  struggling  ineffectually  to  get  free.  "  I've  done  nothing  to 
deserve  this  treatment.     I'll  complain  to  the  Lord  Mayor." 

"  Just  what  I  advise  you  to  do,"  rejoined  the  beadle.  "  Why, 
Fm  obeying  his  lordship's  orders  in  detaining  you.  Behave  your- 
self like  a  gen'l'man,  and  I'll  treat  you  as  such.    You're  the  most 
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wxong-beaded,  obstinate  old  man  I  ever  had  the  misfortuiie  to 
meet  with.     Keep  quiet^  will  you?  ** 

A  light  seemed  suddenly  to  break  upon  Herbert,  and  he 
mentally  ejaculated,  ^^  Is  it  possible  this  miserable  creature  can  be 
my  unde  Lawr^ce?  Everything  eeems  to  lead  .to  such  a  conclu- 
sion, and  yet  ■  ■     ^* 

^^  Listen  to  me,  Herbert  Lorim^,"  said  the  old  aian,  in  a  totally 
different  tone  from  that  he  had  hitherto  assumed.  '^You  irffl 
understand,  without  necessity  for  further  explanation  on  my  part, 
why  it  is  desirable  the  Lord  Mayor  should  not  see  me  again. 
It  was  highly  imprudent  in  me  to  return,  but  an  uncontrollable 
impulse  dragged  me  here.  I  wished  to  have  one  more  look  at— ^ 
the  Lord  l^yor.     It  would  have  been  my  last." 

There  was  something  so  strangely  significant  in  the  tone  in  which 
the  latter  words  were  uttered,  that  bodi  his  bearers  were  impressed 
with  the  notion  that  the  old  man  meditated  some  desperate  act. 

^  The  old  fellow  looks  as  if  he  meant  to  make  away  wilh  his- 
self,"  whispered  the  beadle  to  Herbert.  "It  wouldn't  be  safe  to 
let  him  go." 

*^  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion^"  replied  Herbert.  "  Take  care  of 
him,  but  on  no  account  tseat  him  harddy,  while  I  ascertain  the 
Lord  Mayor's  wishes  respecti&g  him" 

"  Oh !  Herbert,  what  folly  are  you  about  to  commit ! "  exclaimed 
Candish.  "If  you  have  any  feeling  for  the  Lord  Mayor,  for 
me^  for  yourself,  you  will  cause  my  immediate  libesation." 

"  But  he  can't  do  it,  I  tell  you,"  rejoined  the  beadle.  "I  don[t 
mean  to  let  you  go  without  the  Lord  Mayor's  orders.  Your  obsti- 
nacy is  enouffh  to  provoke  a  saint.    Keep  quiet,  I  sa^." 

^^  Tou  shall  leazn  his  lordship's  wishes  directly,"  cried  Herbert, 
hurrying  away. 

xvin. 

sow  CANDISH  WAS  BBOUGSI  BIDPOSZ  THE  KINO. 

Almost  at  the  precise  juncture  that  the  foregoing  incident 
occurred,  the  king  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  strange 
meeting  that  took  place  earlier  in  the  day  between  the  Lord  Mayoo: 
and  his  9nppoBed  brother.  Some  particulars  of  the  occurrence 
had  reached  the  ears  of  Sir  Felix  Bland,  who  could  not  help 
repeating  them  to  Lord  Melcomb,  and  he,  in  his  turn,  delighted 
at  an  opportunity  of  mortifying  the  Lord  Mayor,  lost  no  time  in 
commumcating  them  to  the  king. 

"A  singular  circumstance  occurred  here  this  morning,  sir," 
observed  hjs  lordship.  "  It  may  amuse  your  majesty  to  hear  it  A 
man  was  locked  up  in  the  Little  Ease — a  cell  adjacent  to  the  cliam- 
berlain's  court,  in  which  refractory  apprentices  are  sometimes  con- 
fined— but  when  the  matter  came  to  the  Lord  Mayor^s  ears,  with 
hid  usual  goodness,  he  immediately  ordered  the  poor  fellow's  release. 
Imagine,  however,  his  lordship's  surprise — ^his  utter  amazement — 
when  in   the   unfortunate  prisoner  he   recognised — a  long-lost 
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brother.    Yes,  sir,  a  brother !    His  lordskxp  will  correct  me  if  I 
'am  wrong,  but  this  is  what  I  have  heard." 

"Eh?  what? "  cried  the  king.  "  The  Lord  Mayor's  brother  a 
piisoner  in  the  Little  Ease?^' 

"Permit  me  to  e3q>lain  the  matter,  •sir,'"  said  . Sir ' Qreskxm, 
stepping  forward. 

"I  hope  I  have  not  maitioned  anything  in  the  slightest  degree 
disagreeable  to  your  lordship,''  »aid  :Loni;M6lcomb,  with  a.hyf«>- 
critical  look. 

"I    quite  appreciate  your   lordship's  atotiyes,"  (xepUed    Sir 
Gresham.    ^^  I  have  no  wish  to  conceal  anything  irom  your  ma- 
jesty," he  punraed.     "I  do  not  blush  to  avow  that  It^nrng  from 
ai;«ry  humble  origin.    I  by  no  means  undeivalue  good  Inrth,  but  I 
think  good  conduct  ennobles  a  man  quite  as  much  as  a  good  pedigree. 
Lord  Melcomb,  I.am  persuaded,  will  agree  with.me.^'    Thisicovert 
ailiision  to  his  want  of  birth  made  the  Oailisle  apotheeary's?son 
become  redder  than  befiire.     Without  paieing,  however,  the. Lord 
Mayor  went  on:  ^.My  fadier,  an  obscure  tradesman — strictly  honest 
— mit  unfortunate,  had  three  sons,  whom  he  brought  up  .as  well  as 
his  limited  means  would  allow.    The  coarse  of  my  brothers  was 
different  from  mine,  and  led  them  into  other  paths.     When  I 
oemmencod  life,  and  became  actively  engaged  in  busisess,  tiiey 
both  quitted  London,  and  I  saw  nothing  more  of  them — neither 
did  I  hear  from  them.    Noimisaderstandii:^  imving  oocurred' be- 
tween us,  I  could  tmly  account  finr  their  loog-continned  silence  by  the 
.snpfx>sitiQn  that  both  must  be  dead.    Moce  than.fiirty  yeais  elapsed 
without  my  learning  aught  about  either  of  them  until  .to<lay." 
**.Ah!  now  we  have  it,"  ciiedLord  Melcomb. 
The  Lady  Maycoreas,  who  was  in  an  agonyAt  this  nanatioD ,  darted 
an  imploring  look  at  her  husband,  but  without  effiettt.    He  went  on : 
'^  This  morning,  sir,  two  young  persons  presented  themselves  at 
my  house,  and  claimed  relationship  with  me  as  children  of  my 
elder  brotJiei!.   I  hade  them  heartily  wekxHne,  and  am  glad  to.  have 
a  nephew  and  niece  here  to^ni^t  whom  I  did  not  expect." 

"  Did  your  amiable  relatives  bring  their  father  with  them?  *' 
inquired  Lord  Melcomb. 

''Their  &ther  is  dead,"  replied  the  Lord  Mayor,  '^aaJd  on  me 
devolves  their  future  care." 

''Then  this  ooearrenoe  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  prisoner  in  the 
Little  Ease?"  said  Lord  Melcomb. 

"  If  your  lordship  will  permit  me  to  proceed  you  will  learn. 
The  incident  you  have  detailed  to  his  majesty  is  substantially 
correct.  I  accidentally  discovered  that  a  man  was  shut  up  in  that 
cell,  and  ordered  his  immediate  release.  To  my  infinite  surprise  and 

concern  I  found " 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  say  no  more,"  implored  the  Lady  Mayoress, 
who  had  drawn  near  to  him.     "  Respect  my  feelings,  if  you  have 
no  respect  for  yourself." 
^'  Well!  wellTcried theking, quickly.  "What didyoufind, eh?" 
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^^  In  the  unfortunate  individual  who  stood  before  me,  I  recog- 
nised my  second  brother,  Lawrence,  sir,"  replied  the  Lord  Mayor. 
^^  It  was  a  great  shock  to  me  at  first,  but  I  soon  ^ot  oyer  it,  and 
offered  him  my  hand.  But  from  a  feeling  for  which  I  can  eanly 
account,  the  poor  fellow  could  not  be  brought  to  admit  his  rela- 
tionship to  me/' 

"Not  admit  it,  eh?"  exclaimed  the  king.  '*Then  perhaps 
you  may  have  been  mistaken  in  him  after  all." 

"I  do  not  think  so,  sir,"  said  the  Lord  Mayor.  "However,  it 
is  curious  that  my  poor  brother — ^if  it  was  he — should  be  lost  again 
almost  as  soon  as  round,  for  though  I  left  him  here  with  every  le^ 
commendation  for  his  comfort,  expecting  to  find  him  on  my  return 
from  Westminster,  he  has  disappeared,  and  what  is  more  provoking, 
I  have  no  clue  to  his  abode." 

"A  good  riddance ! "  muttered  the  Lady  Mayoress. 

"Your  lordship  may  make  yourself  perfectly  easy  on  that  score,"  . 
said  the  officious  Sir  lelix Bland,  stepping  forward.  "  Your  nephew 
has  just  begged  me  to  acquaint  you  that  the  individual  about 
whom  your  lordship  was  inquiring  on  your  return  from  West- 
minster has  been  found.  Staveley  has  detained  him,  and  awaits 
your  lordship's  instructions  respecting  him." 

"  What,  is  the  man  here?"  cried  the  king.  "I  should  like  to  see 
him." 

"  Nothing  more  easy,  sir,"  replied  Sir  Felix,  bowing.  "  Will  it 
please  your  majesty  to  have  him  brought  before  you?" 

"How  say  you,  my  lord?"  cried  the  king  to  the  Lord  Mayor. 
"  Have  you  any  objection  ?  " 

"  Not  for  worlds  I "  exclaimed  the  Lady  Mayoress,  in  a  whisper 
to  her  husband.  "Make  any  excuse  rather  than  submit  to  tnis 
indignity.    I  shall  die  if  the  wretch  is  brought  in." 

^^My  proposal,  I  see,  is  not  agreeable  to  the  Lady  Mayoress," 
observed  the  king,  "  so  I  won't  urge  it.  Still  I  should  like  to  see 
the  man,  and  question  him.    You  have  raised  my  curiosity." 

"Your  majesty  has  only  to  signify  your  pleasure  to  be  obeyed," 
said  Sir  Gresham. 

The  king  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but,  casting  a  glance  at  the 
Lady  Mayoress,  her  agonised  looks  moved  his  compassion,  and  he 
had  not  the  heart  to  persist. 

"  There  will  be  a  scene  if  I  have  him  here,"  he  mentally  ejaculated. 
"  I'll  see  him  in  private,"  he  added,  rising.  "  Let  him  be  brought  to 
the  room  where  we  took  tea.  I'll  go  there  with  the  Lord  Mayor." 

"  Your  majesty's  injunctions  shall  be  obeyed,"  replied  Sir  Felix. 
And  with  a  lowfy  obeisance  he  hastened  away. 

"  I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  attend  your  majesty,"  observed 
Lord  Melcomb.  ^^  I  should  like  to  hear  the  denouement  of  this 
strange  adventure." 

"  Ask  the  Lord  Mayor,"  rejoined  the  king.  "If  he  allows  it, 
you  may  come." 

"  I  should  be  truly  sorry  Lord  Melcomb  should  not  be  present, 
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lin  fflnce  his  lordship  has  tijcen  such  an  obliging  interest  in  the 
aflnir,"  observed  Sir  Ghresham. 

Attended  only  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lord  Melcorab,  his 
majesty  cpitted  the  platform^  and  proceeded  to  the  council-chamber. 
On  entering  the  room,  Sir  Grresham  gave  directions  to  the  ushers 
stationed  at  the  door  that  no  one  except  Sir  Felix  Bland  and 
thepersons  with  him  should  be  admitted. 

Eus  majesty  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat  when  the  little  alderman 
made  his  appearance, followed  by  Herbert  and  Candish.  The  old  man 
trembled  in  erery  limb,  and  clung  to  his  companion's  arm  for  support. 

^^Take  care  what  you  are  about,  my  dear  sir/'  whispered  Sir 
Felix.  '^You  are  in  the  king's  presence.  Make  an  obeisance, 
my  dear  sir,  as  low  as  you  can.'' 

^^  Ohy  Heavens !  Am  I  in  a  dream  ?  "  cried  Candish.  '^  My  head 
swims,  my  senses  desert  me  I  Sustain  me,  Herbert,  or  I  shall  drop." 

^^  Don't  be  afraid,  brother,"  said  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  an  en- 
couraging tone.  **  His  majesty  has  heard  what  took  place  this 
monung,  and  has  graciously  expressed  a  desire  to  see  you." 

^His  majesty  is  all  goodness,  and  neglects  not  the  meanest  of 
his  subjects— of  that  I  am  aware,"  rejoined  Candish.  ^^  But, 
eendble  as  I  am  of  his  beneficence  and  condescension,  I  do  not 
deserve  that  he  should  take  any  interest  in  me." 

^^ Listen  to  me,  Lawrence,"  said  the  Lord  Mayor.  "The 
angular  circumstances  of  our  meeting  this  mpming  have  excited 
his  majesty's  curiority  about  you.  Answer  anv  questions  he  may 
deign  to  put  franUy^  and  without  reserve.  &eep  back  nothing 
on  nay  account,  I  beg  of  you." 

"  I  am  ready  to  answer  his  majesty's  interrogations,"  replied 
Candish;  ^^  but  I  think  my  wits  must  be  clean  gone,  for  I  can 
scarce  recollect  what  occurred  this  morning,  except  that  your  lord- 
diip  mistook  me  for  a  long-lost  brother." 

**Then  you  maintain  that  you  are  not  the  Lord  Mayor^s 
brother?  "  said  the  king. 

"  Heaven  save  your  majesty — not  I ! "  exclaimed  Candish.  "  It 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  his  lordship  to  be  connected  with  one  like  me." 

"A  truce  to  this,  Lawrence,"  said  Sir  Gresham,  angrily. 
^^  Speak  the  truth,  man." 

"What  account  do  you  give  of  yourself?"  cried  the  king. 
"Who  axe  you,  eh?" 

"  I  am  named  Hu^h  Candish,  please  your  majesty,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  long,  and  I  may  add,  miserable  life,  have  followed 
many  occupations,  but  in  none  have  I  been  successful.^  Mis- 
fortune has  always  tracked  me,  and  if  prosnerity  has  smiled  on 
me  for  a  Aort  time,  it  was  sure  to  be  foUowea  by  heavier  calamity. 
How  different  has  mv  career  been  from  that  of  the  Lord  Mayor. 
We  were  boys  together,  and  at  that  time  my  prospects  were  quite 
as  good  as  his  own,  if  not  better.  In  him  your  majesty  beholds 
the  results  of  industry,  perseverance,  and  integrity.  In  me  the 
lamentable  consequences  of  want  of  steadiness,  though  not  want  of 
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pMibiiy,  fotr  throu^kout  aE  my  fitruggles  I  haine  maiAtaixked  em 
unblemished  character." 

^  I  am  glad  to  hear  ii,^^  replied  the  king,  ^^fiut ^v^ie  has  your 
liie  been  paMed«^in  Londoii,  eh? " 

^^  Ne,  sir^  in-differenk  places,"  replied  C?andiaL  ^^I  have  been 
abroad  for  sereral  years,  and  have  dwell  in  many  citiee — ^Pari% 
Rome,  Naples,  Madrid.  On  my  retoim  to  n^  own  ooontry,  I 
dwdt  for  some  time  at  Bristol,  and  have  only  retimed  to  London 
wdtbin  theae  few  months.'^ 

^^  What  oconpation  do  yoa  follow,  eh?''  demanded  the  king. 

*^  I  blush  to  own  it,  sir,  bat  I  was  last  engaged  at  Sfauter's 
booth  in  Baxtholomew  Fair." 

^^  Not  as  a  jack-pudding,  or  a  droll,  I  should  imagine?  "  obanved 
Lord  Melcomb. 

^^t  matters  little  what  L  jdayed,"  replied  Candish.  ^l  felt 
degraded,  but  I  had  no  alternative  except  starvation*" 

^'^  Why  did  you  not  apply  te  me?''  said  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  a 
tone  of  repioaeh.  ^^  Bat  never  mind.  The  worst  is  past.  Law* 
rence.    The  rest  of  your  days  shall  be  spent  in  comfort" 

^^  Again  I  thank  your  lordship  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for 
your  benevolent  intentions  towards  me^"  replied  the  old  man; 
^^  but  I  cannot  accept  them." 

"Not  a£oept  them  I  eh! — why  not?"  cried  the  king.  "Ate 
you  too  proud  to  be  indebted  to. your  own  brollser?" 

"  Pride  has^  long  been  a  stranger  to  mj  brea^  sir,"  replied 
Gaadish,  with  an  expressioD  of  o^p  humility;  "but  I  cannot 
allow  the  Lord  Mayor  to  be  misled  by  his  fedu^s;" 

"Then  you  mean  to  persist  in  yourdiselainier  of  relationship 
to  him,  ehr^"  said  the  king. 

"  I  an  obliged  to  do,  sir." 

"And  you,  my  lord,  what  say  you?  Have  you  altered  your 
opinion^  eh?" 

"  No,  sir,  not  in  the  least,"  replied  the  Lord  Mayor.  "  I  am . 
convinced  that  he  is  my  brother  Lawrence.  He  partly  admitted 
the  faet  himself.  He  said  he  knew  me  aa  a.  boy,  yet  rremembor 
no  person  named  Gandish." 

"  My  name  may  have  slipped  from  your  lordship's  memory.  Very 
like.  Yet  still  1  was  your  pkjnnate  and  fnend,  and  could  mention 
many  little  circumstances  which  would  bring  itte  to  your  reool- 
leoftion." 

"  Net  as  Hugh  Gandish,  but  as  Lorry  Lorimer  J' 

"*Well,  if  your  lordship  imll  have  it  so,  I  must  yield^"  replied 
the  old  man ;  "  but  I  protest  against  the  inference  you  draw." 

.  "Have  I  leave  to  speak,  my  lord?"  interposed  Herbert;  and 
obtaining  the  Lord  Mayoi^s  assent,  he  went  on.  "When  Mr. 
Caiidifih,  as  he  chooses  to  call  himself,  first  addressed  .me,  he  said 
hie  recognised  me  from  the  likeness  to  my  father,  while  other 
observations  which  he  let  fall  brought  me  to  the  same  conduaion 
as  your  lordship — ^namely,  that  he  is  my  uncle  Lawrenoe." 
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^  Ib  this  jour  nephew?'  inquired  the  king  of  Sir  Gresham;  and 
xeosEving  an  answer  in  the  aifirmative,  he  added^  ^  A  fine  young 
man.    i  like  hie  looks." 

'^  I  think  yom  majesty  will  only  waste-  time  in  pcusuing  this 
inqony  fiirtner/'  observed  Lord  Mdoonb.  *^  Apparently,  no 
preflsing  will  induce  this  Bartholomew  Fair  actor  to  make  a  con-* 
Session.  It  is  very  droll,  certainly.  If  the  Lord  Mayor  had  dis« 
claimed  the  connexion,  it  would  not  have  been  surpxisiDg,  but  that 
the  other  should  do  so  is  extraordinary." 

^I  agiee  with  your  lordship/'  said- the  king.  ^^ It  would  be 
idle  to  pursue  the.  inquiry  further  now.  When  you  have  fully  in- 
vestigated the  matta:/'  he  added  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  ^'and  satis- 
fied yourself  one  way  or  the  other ,  let  me  know  the  result;  though 
I  have  little  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  you  are  in  the  right." 

^  To-morrow  I  shall  I>e  able  to  unravel  the  mystery/'  replied  Sir 
Gbesham,  ^^Jand  will  not  fidl  to  communicate  the  solution  to  your 
majesty*  Do  me  the  favour,  Sir  Felix,  to  cause  Mr.  Candish 
to  be  taken  to  my  house  in  Cheapside — but  mind !  fae^  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of." 

^  Your  lordship  need  be  under  no  apprehension,"  said  Candish.^ 
^*  I  shall  not  attempt  to  escape  again." 

^'  You  aie  not  to  be  trusted,  bcrother,"  rejoined  the  Lord  Ma}ror, 
with  a  pitying  smile,  ^^  and  most  forgive  me  if  I  am  compelled  to 
put  some  Utile  constraint  upon  joiu  movements.  We  will  talk  the 
matter  over  quietly  to-morrow,  and  then  I  feel  snse<we  shall  ccHne 
to  a  right  understanding" 

^^  Unless  your  bffother*-^if  brother  he  be — has  taken  leave  of  his 
senses^  yea  camiot  fail  to  do  so,"  rejoined  the  king.  ^  He  can 
have  no  possible  motive  for  further  concealment.  Not  one  man  in- 
a  thousand,  I  vedh"  believe,  would  have  acted  as  your:  lordsh%>  has 
done.     Your  conduct  is  noble.*'^ 

On  this,  his  majesty  quitted  the  counoiUohao^r,  and  attended 
by  the  Lord  Mkyor  obA  Lord  Melcomb^  returned  to  the  hustings^ 
and  resuming  Us*  seat  beside  the  queen,  recounted  to  her  all  that 
had  ooeurred  during  his  absence.  The  tone  in  whbh  he  spoke 
was  so  loud,  that  the  Lady  Mayoress,  who  was  standing  near,  lost 
not  a^  syllable  he  uttered,  and  resolved  in  the  bitterness  of  her 
heart  that  her  first  businese  shoold  be.  to  turn  the  old  Bartho- 
lonew^  Fair  aetor  out:  of  the  house. 

XIX. 

or  TEE  HTSTERIGTTS  DISAPPEABANCE  OH  ALIOS  WALWOBOIH  FBOH  THE  BALL. 

AiTXions  to  see  the  Lord  Mayoi^s  directions  respecting  Gandish 
fully  carried  out,  Herbert  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  latter  until  he 
h$A  been  taken  off  to  Cheapside  in  charge  of  Staveley.  This  done, 
the  youn^  man  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  devices,  and 
Us  first  mipulse  was  to  look  for  Alice  Walworth.  His  quest, 
however,  wa»  vain.    The  crowd  was  stiU  as  great  as  ever  in  the 
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hall,  and  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  discover  any  particular 
person  amidst  such  a  throng.  So  at  last  he  gave  up  the  attempt, 
and  stationed  himself  near  the  steps  leading  to  the  inner  court, 
thinking  it  possible  he  might  catch  a  glimpse  of  her.  But  though 
he  remamea  there  nearly  an  hour,  during  which  time  a  multitude 
of  charming-looking  girls,  attended  by  uieir  partners^  passed  and 
repassed,  Alice  was  not  among  them.  His  patience  at  last  be- 
coming exhausted,  he  moved  off  towards  the  refreshment-room, 
and  had  nearly  reached  it,  when  he  heard  himself  called,  and  turn- 
ing, perceived  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walworth.  To  his  great  disappoint- 
ment«  however,  their  daughter  was  not  with  them. 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Herbert,  we're  so  glad  to  see  you ! "  cried  Mrs.  Wal- 
worth, coming  up.  "  We've  been  looking  for  you  everywhere. 
But  where's  Alice?    What  have  you  done  with  her?  *' 

^^ Hasn't  she  been  with  you,  madam?"  exclaimed  Herbert, 
surprised.  ^^I've  not  seen  her  since  she  went  to  dance  with  Mr. 
Wilkes — ^but  that  is  nearly  two  hours  ago.  I  concluded  she  would 
go  back  to  you." 

^^  We  have  seen  nothing  of  her  at  all,  and  should  have  been 
extremely  uneasy,  of  course,  if  we  hadn't  made  sure  she  was  with 
you,  Mr.  Herbert,"  rejoined  the  lady.    "  Where  can  she  be?" 

"  Nay,  I'm  sure  I  can't  pretend  to  tell,  my  dear,"  responded  Mr. 
Walworth.  ^^  As  well  look  for  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay  as  at- 
tempt to  find  her  amongst  the  crowd  in  the  great  hall.  Plague 
take  the  girl  I  what  a  deal  of  trouble  she  does  give  one ! " 

^^  But  she  must  be  found,  Mr.  Walworth,  she  must  be  found." 

^^  Certainly,  my  dear,  she  shall  be  found.  But  be  good  enough 
to  explain  how  it  is  to  be  done.  Perhaps  Mr.  Herbert  will  hdp 
us  r 

^^  Oh,  do,  there's  a  dear,  kind  creature,"  cried  Mrs.  Walworth. 
^  Pm  getting  so  miserably  anxious." 

^^Pll  do  my  best,  madam,"  Herbert  replied;  ^^ but  don't  make 
yourself  uneasy.    No  doubt  she'll  appear  presently." 

**  No  doubt  she  will,"  replied  Mr.  Walworth.  "  Let  us  sit  down 
in  the  refreshment  room  and  wait  for  her  there.  She'll  find  us 
out,  I  promise  you." 

**I  wonder  you  can  take  it  so  easily,  Mr.  Walworth.    Some-     . 
thing  has  happened  to  her,  Pm  convinced." 

^^  How  needlessly  you  distress  yourself,  my  love.  What  can  have 
happened  to  her?" 

"  I  can't  tellPm  sure,  but  I'm  growing  terribly  alarmed." 

**  Ah  I  here  comes  Mr.  Wilkes,"  cried  Herbert,  perceiving  the 
personage  in  question  coming  along  the  passage  with  several  of 
nis  gay  companions,  ^^  he  may  be  able  to  give  us  some  informa- 
tion respecting  her.    Pll  see.' 

And  hurrying  towards  Wilkes,  he  addressed  his  inquiries  to  him. 

"What  IS  Miss  Walworth  lost?"  cried  Wilkes,  laughing. 
^^  You  don't  suppose  she  has  eloped,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  allow  any  jesting  at  the  young  lady's  expense,  sir/* 
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lejoined  Herbert.  ^^  Where  is  she?  She  was  committed  to  your 
care,  and  you  are,  therefore,  responsible  for  her.** 

"  The  ^uce  I  am ! "  cried  Wilkes.  "  I  would  have  you  to  know, 
mj  thai  I  hold  myself  responsible  for  no  woman,  young  or  old.  A 
good  joke  it  would  be  if  a  man  must  answer  for  his  partner  in  a 
dance,  as  if  she  were  his  partner  for  life.  You  have  chosen  to 
question  me  so  impertinently  that  I  feel  disinclined  to  reply  to  you 
at  all,  but  in  compassion  for  your  ignorance,  I  will  say  that  I 
know  nothing  about  Miss  Walworth,  When  she  had  done  with 
me,  she  engaged  herself  to  dance  with  some  one  else." 

"Who  was  it,  sir?  I  insist  upon  knowing.  Come  with  me, 
and  point  him  out." 

"And  do  you  really  imagine,  my  agreeable  young  friend,  that 
I  shall  accompany  you  on  such  an  errand  ?  "  returned  Wilkes,  with 
a  sneer. 

"  I  hayo  not  the  least  doubt  of  it,  sir,"  rejoined  Herbert,  in  a 
stem  tone. 

"Aha!"  cried  Wilkes,  "You  will  haye  something  to  amuse 
you  presently,  gentlemen,"  he  added,  turning  to  his  companions. 

Happily,  howeyer,  the  dispute  was  cut  short  by  Mrs.  Walworth, 
who  rushed  up,  imploring  Wilkes  to  tell  her  what  had  become  of 
her  daughter. 

"Really,  madam,  I  am  very  sorry,"  he  replied;  "I  can  only  tell 
you,  as  I  have  just  told  this  impetuous  young  man,  that  your 
daughter  left  me  to  dance  with  some  one  else,  with  whom  i  was 
totally  unacquainted,  and  whom  I  should  not  know  again  were  I 
to  meet  him.  That  is  the  sum  of  my  information,  madam.  I 
must  beff  of  you  to  excuse  me.  If  Mr.  Herbert  Lorimer  has 
any  fur£er  communication  to  make  to  me  he  will  easily  learn 
where  I  am  to  be  found."  So  saying,  he  made  her  a  low  bow, 
and  marched  off  with  his  companions. 

After  this,  Herbert  instituted  another  search  in  the  hall,  but  with 
no  better  success  than  before.  He  then  mounted  to  the  galleries 
and  looked  down  amonpt  the  crowd,  but  failed  to  discern  Alice. 
As  time  wore  on,  Mrs.  Walworth's  uneasiness  increased,  and  even 
the  old  hosier  became  alarmed.  Sir  Felix  Bland  vnth  some  of 
the  committee  of  aldermen  aided  in  the  search,  and  it  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  Alice  was  gone.  But  where,  or  how,  no  one 
could  tell.  Wilkes  was  again  sought  for,  but  by  this  time  he  had 
gone  too.  After  a  long  and  fruitless  search,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wal- 
worth were  obliged  to  give  up  the  matter  in  despair,  and  went 
home  in  a  state  bordering  on  distraction. 

Long  before  this,  the  king,  who  always  kept  early  hours,  had 
depart^.  Their  majesties  were  ceremoniously  ushered  to  their 
carriage  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  with  the  sword  of  state  borne  before 
him,  by  the  sherifis,  and  the  aldermen  composing  the  committee. 
On  tating  leave,  the  king  warmly  expressed  nis  acknowledg- 
ments to  Sir  Gresham,  adding  emphatically,  "I  shall  never  forget 
your  generous  conduct  to  your  poor  brother." 
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GuildluiU-yard  was  one  blaze  of  light,  all  the  lamps  with  which 
the  surrounding  buildings  were  corered  bdng  illuminated.  Loud 
cheers  were  raised  as  the  royal  carriage  drove  away,  eaeorted  by  a 
troop  of  Horse  Gkiards. 

liie  whole  of  the  houses  in  New  King-etreet  and  Cbeapeide 
were  brilliantly  illuminated — as  indeed  were  those  in  every  street 
through  which  the  royal  party  had  to  pass  on  their  return  to  &U 
Janae^s.  On  many  ai  the  habitations  were  displayed  large  traua- 
parencies  and  lojral  devices. 

In  consequence  of  these  illnminations,  whioh  were  extremdy 
beautiful,  especially  in  the  City — and  seen  to  great  advantage, 
the  night  being  singularly  calm  and  fine — the  streets  were  almost 
as  crowded  as  during  the  day;  and  though  no  doubt  there  were 
a  good  many  persons  who  could  not  be  complimented  upon  their 
sobriety,  the  behaviour  of  the  majority  of  the  concourse  was 
orderly,  and  nothing  occurred  to  dissatisfy  their  majesties  with 
their  visit  to  the  City.  The  train-bands  still  lined  the  streets  as  far 
as  Temple-bar,  though  many  of  them,  owing  to  the  plentiful  liba- 
tiona  in  which  they  had  indulged,  could  scarcely  preserve  their  eqai^ 
librium,  and  reeled  off  as  soon  as  the  royal  carriage  had  passed  by. 

Shordy  aft^  their  majesties'  departure,  the  rest  of  the  royal 
family  quitted  Guildhall — ^though  some  little  delay  was  experi- 
enced  in  getting  up  their  carriages.  On  parting  with  her,  the 
Doke  of  York  said  many  gaUant  things  to  Lady  Dawes,  and 
carried  off  her  fan  as  a  souvenir,  leaving  her  perfectly  enchanted 
by  his  attentions. 

Determined  not  to  expose  himself  to  a  repetition  of  the  annoy- 
anoes  he  had  undei^ne,  Lord  Bute  returned  in  a  sedan-*chaxr, 
and  luckily  esoaped  discovery,  or  he  might  have  fared  still  worse 
thin  in  dbe  raomxng.  Lord  Melcomb  adopted  a  sinokr  mode 
of  conveyance. 

Mr.  Pitt  went  back  with  Lord  Temple,  and  hoped  to  escape 
detection,  but  being  speedily  recognised,  the  crowd  surromided 
his  carriage  as  before^  and  shouted  so  vociferoialy  that  they  roused 
msaij  decent  citizens  from  their  slumbers;  and  these  worthy  folk, 
OKI  ascertaining  the  cause  of  the  uproar,  threw  open  their  win- 
dows^ and  waving  their  long  cotton  nightcaps,  cheered  lustily  in. 
concert  with  the  throng  bdow. 

Tlivs  was  the  Great  Commonei^s  return  as*  trinnphant  as  his- 
entiTiuto  the  City. 

The  festivities,  in  Guildhall  were  kept  up  for  several  hours 
longer,  and  it  was  past  four  o'clock  before  the  entertainment  was 
l»ought  to  a  close.  Sir  Gresham,  however,  did  not  see  it  out. 
After  the  depavtore  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple  he  retired  with 
the  Lady  Mayoress,  and  having  ascertained  that  his  supposed- 
brother  was  sa&  and  well  cared  for,  sought  repose  after  the  fatigues 
and  excitement,  of  his  first  day  of  may orsity . 

JSrA  of  t^t  jtm  mou 
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Since  the  begioning  of  the  American  vrm  French  publishers  have 
been  particularly  careful,  and  the  number  of  works  possessing  a  serious 
interest  has  been  greatly  reduced*  It  is,  therefore,  with  much  pleasure 
that  we  greet  the  volume  we  have  now  under  notice,*  for  it  contains 
much  original  matter  about  a  comparatively  little- known  land.  As  it  is 
on  the  cuds  that  the  interests  of  the  South  American  republics  may  be 
ritally  affected  by  the  settlement  of  the  war  between  North  and  South, 
we  ask  our  readers  to  investigate  the  present  condition  of  one  of  them 
with  the  assistance  of  an  intelligent  traveller,  who  was  certainly  a  Pole, 
and,  in  aU  probability,  a  refugee.  As  he,  however,  displays  a  reserve  as 
to  lus  antecedents,  it  will  not  become  us  to  speculate  on  them. 

When  he  resolved  to  visit  South  America,  M.  Holinski  first  proceeded 
to  Guayaquil,  a  town  situated  about  fifteen  leagues  from  the  sea  on  a 
river  bearing  the  same  name.  Although  this  river  is  deep  enough  for 
ships  of  war  to  sail  up  to  the  town,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  it  offers 
no  charms,  being  excessively  muddy  and  of  dirty  red  hue,  like  that  which 

Sve  the  title  oljlatms  to  the  Tiber.  All  the  streets  debouch  on  the 
ole9on,  or  quay,  and,  though  very  wide,  they  are  unpaved,  gasless,  and 
traversed  by  no  vehicles.  The  grass  grows  in  them  abundantly,  and 
flocks  of  goats  browse  on  it  from  morning  to  evening.  But  that  is 
nothing  unusual  in  America:  cows  to  the  present-day  graz^  freely  in  the 
spadous  streets  of  Washington ;  very  recently  pigs  went  about  various 
parts  of  New  York,  while  the  gallinazos — a  sort  of  hideous  vulture-— settle 
down  every  night  on  the  city  of  Lima,  as  if  it  were  a  battle-field  covered 
with  corpses.  In  the  houses  the  upper  story  projects,  and  is  supported 
on  pillars,  which  thus  form  a  portico  for  pedestrians.  The  rooms  are 
generally  large  and  airy,  and  people,  as  a  rule,  sleep  in  hammocks  made 
of  very  flexible  straw,  and  which  have  a  well-merited  reputation.  Their 
price  varies  from  one  pound  to  eight,  and,  when  carefully  made,  they  will 
last  fifteen  years  or  longer.  All  ranks  and  all  ages  employ  these  ham- 
moeks;  the  very  children  have  no  other  cradle,  and  could  not  have  a 
better.  It  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  ladies,  who  swing  idly  in  it,  and 
&ncy  they  are  taking  exercise,  and  now  and  then  a  lovely  Creole  girl 
may  acciaentally  display  her  well-turned  leg.  Another  manufacture  of 
Ghmyaquil  is  Panama  hats,  which  are  known  all  over  the  world.  The 
Havanese  dandies  will  pay  as  much  as  201,  for  a  superfine  straw  hat  of 
this  sort. 

The  traveller  in  Equador  must  be  highly^  pleased  with  the  society  of 
Guayaquil,  for  if  he  have  but  one  letter  of  introduction,  he  is  soon  invited 
by  the  ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  who  send  their  visiting-cards  to  his 
house.  He  at  once  finds  himself  at  his  ease,  and  tret^ed  with  that 
grtceful  fiuniliarity  which  the  Spaniards  call  confianza.  At  the  end  of 
a  week  the  Senor  is  dropped  in  addressing  hin\,  while  he  is  permitted  to 
call  ladies  and  giris  by  the  dimiautive  of  their  baptismal  name :  Merce* 

*  L'Equateur:  Sc^es  de  la  vie  Sud  Americaine.  Par  A.  Holinski.  Paris: 
Amyot 
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dita,  DoloriU,  Panchita,  &c.  Kor  is  a  stranger  restricted  to'eeremonioos 
visits  or  certain  hours;  he  can  call  when  he  pleases,  and  is  the  more 
welcome  the  more  frequently  he  visits.  It  ii  no  longer  the  fiishion  at 
the  tertulias  to  play  the  guitar— that  syrohot  of  the  old  Spanish  gallantry 
— ^but  every  house  of  any  distinction  has  its  piano.  It  b  surprising  to  find 
80  many  young  ladies  playing  this  instrument  excellently,  although  there 
are  no  professors  of  music,  and  the  science  was  introduced  by  some  lady 
who  paid  an  accidental  visit  to  Peru.  The  want  of  the  means  of  cavili* 
sation  in  Spanish  America  is  very  remarkable :  thus,  with  a  population 
of  twenty-nve  thousand,  Guayaquil  had  no  watchmaker,  while  at  Lima, 
during  our  author's  visit,  tiie  sole  dancing-master  was  an  old  native 
negro.     In  many  towns,  again,  there  is  neither  physician  nor  chemist. 

The  native  dances  have  been  proscribed  with  die  guitar :  the  polka, 
waltz,  and  quadrille  take  the  place  of  the  piquant  amor  Jino  and  tiie 
voluptuous  alzo  eke  te  han  visto.  The  stranc^r  who  wishes  to  see  the 
latter  dance  will  have  to  seek  it  in  the  circle  of  the  ostrich  egg-ooloured 
houris.  Fortunately  for  the  traveller,  the  inhabitants  of  Guayaquil  are 
wondrously  hospitable,  for  there  is  not  a  single  hostelry  in  the  town.  M. 
Holinski  resided  for  a  month  with  a  German  merchant,  to  whom  he  had 
a  letter  of  recommendation,  and  he  declares  that  the  only  thing  with 
which  he  can  compare  his  treatment  is  his  experiences  in  the  tents  of  the 
Desert  Bedouins.  As  there  are  only  one  hundred  Europeans  resident  at 
Guayaquil,  such  an  impost  of  hospitality  would  become  burdensome  were 
strangers  more  frequent  than  they  are.  Still  Guayaquil  must  have  a 
great  future  awaiting  it,  as  it  is  the  sole  outlet  of  a  country  possessing 
vast  mineral  resources,  and  as  large  as  the  Spanish  Peninsula. 

On  making  his  arrangements  to  set  out  on  his  journey  across  Equador, 
M.  Holinski  discovered  that  there  were  two  modes  of  ascending  the  river ; 
one  in  canoes,  the  other  in  a  small  steamer  that  went  up  as  far  as  Bodegas. 
It  was,  unfortunately,  a  choice  of  evils,  for  the  river  was  infested  with 
pirates,  which  rendered  canoes  dangerous,  while  the  steamer  was  a  rickety, 
high-pressure  boat,  which  might  explode  at  any  moment.  By  the  advice 
of  his  guide  he  resolved  on  tJbe  latter  course.  In  a  region  like  Equador, 
the  traveller  may  say  omnia  meeum  porta;  and  M.  Ilolinski's  indis- 
pensables  consisted  of  a  mattress,  a  hammock,  waterproof  boots,  two 
ponchos — one  of  striped  calico,  the  other  of  red  cloth — a  mask  of  blue  silk 
with  glass  eyes  to  protect  the  face  against  the  Chimborazo  wind,  a  saddle 
with  two  pistols,  some  pounds  of  chocolate,  two  botties  of  brandy  to  correct 
the  hardness  of  the  water,  candles,  cups,  plates,  &c. 

The  steamer  runs  up  to  the  small  village  of  Bodegas,  whence  the 
journey  is  continued  on  mules.  This  village  is  the  dep6t  for  merchandise 
coming  from  Guayaquil  and  provisions  arriving  from  the  interior.  This 
exchange  produces  great  animation  durins;  the  dry  season,  and  Bodegas 
resembles  a  fair;  but  when  the  wet  weather  arrives  everything  is  at  a 
stand-still,  for  the  water  is  six  feet  deep  in  the  streets.  The  houses,  which 
are  built  on  substantial  pillars,  are  separated  from  each  other  like  small 
isles,  the  inhabitants  communicating  by  boats,  though  some  build  rafts  to 
act  as  floating  houses,  decerated  with  Sowers  and  trees.  The  first  thing 
M.  Holinski  had  to  do  on  arrival  was  to  hire  his  cattie,  consisting  of  two 
saddle-horses  and  two  b&ts.  This  is  cheap  enough,  for  each  horse  costs 
but  six  francs  as  far  as  Guaranda,  a  three  days'  ride.     The  general  food 
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aloog  the  road  consists  of  roast  fowl,  boiled  eggs  and  potatoes — in  every 
way  preferable  to  the  native  messes,  the  basis  of  which  is  pork  and 
pimento. 

On  leaving  a  place  called  Guiabal,  our  traveller  passed  for  two  or  three 
leagues  through  a  torrent  gorge,  covered  with  pebbles  and  large  stones. 
This  portion  of  the  route  presented  a  curious  meteorological  phenomenon, 
for  it  rains  there  every  day  in  the  year.  The  houses,  scattered  at  great 
distances  from  each  other,  bear  the  generic  name  £>f  Aiza- Aqua,  or  the 
walk  in  the  water,  and  no  title  could  be  more  appropriate,  for  M.  Holinski 
was  compelled  to  pass  a  stream  in  which  his  horses  were  imbedded  to  the 
girths  seven  or  eight  times.  Beyond  this  place  the  country  gradually 
rises,  and  you  ascend  from  the  tierra  caliente  to  the  eierrafria,  whicn 
by  its  temperature  recals  pleasant  recollections  of  Europe.  The  general 
halting-place  for  travellers  is  what  is  called  a  tamho — that  is  to  say,  a 
house  in  which,  as  in  the  khans  of  Asia,  shelter  is  afforded,  and  nothing 
more.  The  landscape,  however,  is  magnificent,  although  the  traveller 
feels  depressed  by  the  wretchedness  prevailing  among  the  inhabitants,  and 
which  M.  Holinski  attributes  to  the  fact  of  the  government  being  op- 
pressive, although  ostensibly  liberal.  But  the  same  is  the  case  through- 
out all  the  South  American  republics,  and  may  be  considered  the  privilege 
of  republics  everywhere. 

On  reaching  Guaranda,  M.  Holinski  had  to  engage  fresh  cattle  to  carry 
him  to  Quito,  and  found  that  the  price  was  raised  to  twenty-five  francs. 
This  comparative  dearness,  however,  is  due  to  the  length  of  the  journey 
and  the  passage  of  the  Chimborazo,  which  is  considered  very  wearying. 
The  roaa  across  the  mountun  is  comparatively  good  in  the  dry  season, 
and  the  horses  were  able  to  cover  six  leagues  in  less  than  three  hours. 
The  Arenal  is  the  culminating  point  of  the  road,  which  rises  on  this  sandy 
plateau  to  a  height  of  fourteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
From  this  spot  the  Chimborazo  springs  up  in  a  single  peak,  and  attains  a 
total  height  of  21,420  feet.  Although  this  peak  can  no  longer  be  re- 
garded as  the  loftiest  of  mountains,  it  still  remains  a  majestic  and  admirable 
work  of  nature.  In  the  months  of  July  and  August  there  blows  on  the 
Arenal  a  wind  which  is  powerful  enough  to  hurl  riders  from  the  saddle, 
or  dash  them  with  their  donkeys,  mules,  or  horses  to  a  distance  solely 
determined  by  the  inclination  of  the  ground,  and  they  may  esteem  them- 
selves fortunate  if  they  only  escape  precipices.  A  mound,  surmounted  by 
a  clumsy  oross,  covers  the  remains  of  numerous  victims  of  the  blast,  and 
every  year  new  bodies  are  added. 

But  the  cold  also  adds  to  the  deaths:  the  thermometer,  when  M. 
Holinski  crossed,  indicated  5  deg.  Reaumur,  and  this  was  considered  very 
mild,  although  it  must  be  a  dangerous  trial  for  the  traveller  who  has  so 
recently  left  the  tierra  caliente.  Yielding  to  intoxication  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  the  cold  off  is  almost  sure  to  be  fatal :  thus,  an  Englishman  could 
not  refrain  from  drinking  half  a  bottle  of  brandy  to  the  health  of  the 
Chimborazo,  and  died  on  the  spot.  Crime  also  occupies  its  place  in  the 
mournful  chronicle.  An  English  gentleman  belonging  to  a  mercantile 
house  in  Lima  set  out  to  visit  the  great  mountain  with  his  servant :  his 
muleteers  led  him  astray  and  assassinated  him.  Some  fifty  piastres  he 
had  displayed  induced  the  crime.  On  this  occasion,  however,  justice  dis- 
played a  far  from  ordinary  activity :  the  malefactors  were  detected  and 
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shot  at  their  native  place.  The  four  leagues  of  road  between  TiopuUo 
and  Machacha  are  the  favourite  region  of  the  bandits,  and  a  cross  by  the- 
way  is  said  to  indicate  the  resting-place  of  two  hundred  murdered  men. 
Only  three  months  before  M.  Holiaski  passed  -  through  this  goi^e,  two 
couriers  had  been  murdered  and  robbed  of  four  thousand  piastres.  The 
police,  however,  declined  to  interfere  on  this  occasion,  not  because  they 
did  not  know  the  criminals,  but  because  they  belonged  to  an  honourable 
family. 

On  approaching  Quito,  the  wretchedness  of  the- population  grows  more 
and  more  visible,  the  huts  become  worse  built,  their  clothes  more  ragged, 
and  their  faces  more  sufiS&ring.  According  to  geographers,  M.  Holidski 
fimcied  the  city  would  appear  as  a  vast  mass  of  houses  and  churches, 
situated  amid  snow^lad  peaks ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  capitsd 
of  Equador  presents  itself  in  a  fragmentary  fashion  among  ihe  emerald, 
hills  that  surround  it,  and  is  scatter^  about  ravines.  As  there  is  no  hotel 
in  Quito,  M.  Holinski  was  compelled  to  seek  furnished  apartments,  and, 
after  two  hours'  searching,  found  a  ground-floor  consisting  of  three  rooms. 
The  mistress  of  the  house  furnished  them  in  his  presence :  she  added  to 
his  own  mattress  and  wraps,  a  wooden  bedstead,  a  sofa,  three  chairs,  a 
carpet,  a  mat,  and  a  wash-stand.  From  these  rooms  he  was  driven  by  a 
cholic,  produced  by  the  dampness,  and  he  hired  a  large  handsome  room 
for  five  piastres  a  week.  If  it  be  di£Bcuit  to  procure  a  lodging  at  Quito, 
it  is  not  the  same  with  food.  In  addition  to  fish,  brought  from  Guayaquil 
on  mules,  the  market  is  abundantly  supplied  with  meat,  game,  and  vege- 
tables. A  mulatto  or  Indian  woman  can  also  be  hired  as  cook  for  two 
piastres  a  month. 

Going  up  and  down,  down  and  up,  is  the  fate  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Quito.  The  streets  will  not  allow  the  use  of  vehicles,  hence  persons  nxust 
go  about  afoot  or  on  horseback.  The  principal  streets  open  on  to  squares, 
among  which  the  Plaza  Mayor  is  the  handsomest  Some  of  the  churches 
contain  fine  pictures,  and  to  one  of  these  churches — that  of  the  Dolores 
de  la  Virgin— raiiurious  hbtory  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  attached,  which 
we  venture  to  quote  for  its  novelty. 

Captain  Fbrrahd  Suabez  had  taken  into  his  service  an  Indian, 
discarded  by  his  relatives  and  repelled  by  all  on  account  of  his  ugliness, 
which  was  comparable  to  that  of  the  Fiend.  He  felt  pity  for  the  unfor- 
tunate man,  had  him  christened,  and  taught  him  to  read  and  write.  Ere 
long  the  attachment  of  the  master  to  his  servant  became  so  great  that  he 
treated  him  like  his  own  son.  The  Indian,  whose  name  was  Cantuna, 
loved  his  benefactor  as  he  would  have  done  a  tender  and  affectionate 
father. 

Reverses  of  fortune  fell  on  Suarez ;  crushed. with  debt,  no  other  resource 
was  left  lum  but  to  sell  his  house,  and  then  die  in  want.  On  seeing  the 
captain  reduced  to  this  extremity,  Cantuna  said  to  him : 

'*  You  have  no  need  to  sell  your  house,  merely  have  a  subterranean 
vault  made.  I  will  go  there  alone,  with  the  proper  implements  for  melt- 
ing metals,  and  supply  you  with  enough  gold  to  satisfy  your  creditors, 
and  let  you  live  in  opulence;  but,  on  two  conditions,  my  excellent 
master.'* 

**  What  are  they,  my  son  ?" 
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'*Th8t  you  will  not  dWulge  to  a  seal  that  it  is  I  who  sopply  you  with 
such  wealth,  oor  will  you  try  to  discover  wheace  I  obtain  it." 

Suarez,  convtuoed  of  the  religioas  priaeiplM  and  probity  of  Cantuaav 
belie?ed  hiHi  no  more  •eapable  of  comnittiikg  ao  aetian  •oautrary  to  the 
law,  thaa  of  foraiiog  a  cooipact  with  Satan.  He  aeeepted  the  oonditiam, 
and  swore  to  obeerre  them  scrapoloudy,  in  the  presenoe  of  an  image 
blessed  by  the  Pope.  He  thoaght»  too,  that  ainoe  so  muoh  mystery  was 
wanted,  it  woold  sot  be  wise  to  oall  in  workmen  to  make  the  vanlt. 

**  Let  us  make  it  ourselves,"  he  said  to  the  Indian. 

Both  set  to  work,  and  the  job  was  soon  finished.  After  his  first  solitary 
Tisit,  Gantona  brought  up  a  mass  of  saoUeo  gold,  worth  inare  than 
100,000  piastres  (20,000/.).  Everybody  was  amaaed  at  seeing  a  ruined 
man  not  only  get  rid  of  his  embarrassments,  but  display  extoaerdinary 
mnnifioenoe  to  monks  and  beggais.  The  respect  with  whieh  he  iaspised 
ail  classes,  however,  checked  the  comments  of  the  crowd.  It  was  not  so 
after  his  death.  Caatuna,  who  became  the  heir  of  his  master's  fortane, 
surpassed  even  him  in  his  pious  donations  and  ahns.  Public  curiosity 
insisted  on  knowing  the  eoaroe  of  such  geueroeity,  and  the  Indian,  ooa»- 
pdled  to  havo  an  explanation  with  justice,  answered  *as  follows : 

''Yes,  I  confess  it;  it  was  I  who  gave  gokl  to  Suarez  and  many 
others.  The  treasure  is  inexhaustible,  but  it  costs  me  dear.  I  have 
signed  a  compact  with  the  Fiend  in  my  blood,  and  I  obtain  from  him 
the  power  of  givtag  such  lavish  bounty." 

Such  a  eonfsssion,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  have  brought  the 
Indian  before  die  Holy  Office,  but  the  pious  use  he  made  of  his  gold 
was  taken  into  oonsideratioii.  The  Franciscans,  whom  he  peculiarly 
fiivoared,  protected  him,  for  th^  feared  the  loss  of  a  splendid  inooane. 
Still  they  exhorted  him  to  break  his  impious  compact ;  but  he  was  too  wise 
to  do  so,  as  he  Mt  sure  that  when  his  money  stopped,  ^  monks  would 
have  no  hesitatimi  about  sending  him  to  the  stdse. 

Cantuna  Imived,  calmly  and  stoically,  both  averMi  and  pity.  He 
ktighed  at  those  who  declmed  his  gifts,  and  told  them  they  were  wrong; 
to  those  who  aoeepted  them — ^and  all  the  priests  were  of  the  number — 
be  remarked  that  the  demon  groaned  at  seeing  the  fruits  of  his  toil  pass 
into  pious  hands. 

Thus  lived  Cantuna,  distributing  publicly  and  secretly  a  goodly  nuao- 
ber  of  thousands.  At  his  death,  which  created  an  immense  sensation, 
the  religious  orders  proceeded  with  reliquaries  and  conjurations  to  defend 
his  corpse  against  the  infernal  powers.  When  the  house  had  been 
sprinkled  with  holy  water  all  over,  it  was  thoroughly  searched  ;  the  vauit 
was  discovered,  and  in  it  lay  piles  of  molten  gold  and  Indian  jewels, 
prepared  for  the  crucible. 

The  latter  explained  the  faUe  by  which  the  Spaniards  had  been  duped. 
Cantuna  indubitably  procured  them  from  some  unknown  hiding-plaoe. 
It  was  remembered  that  he  was  the  son  of  Heralia,  the  puissant  Indian 
chief  who  buried  the  rich  treasures  of  the  Ineas.  It  was  from  this 
source,  then,  that  Cantuna  drew  his  immense  treasures,  and  carefully 
melted  them  down,  inventing  a  fable  not  to  set  the  Spaniards  on  the 
right  track. 

Great  was  the  sorrow  of  the  Franciscans  at  not  having  suspected  this 
feet  sooner.     They  would  have  overwhelmed  the  dying  man  witli  pro- 
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nuses  and  threats,  in  order  to  become  the  legatees  of  the  secret  which  the 
Indian  bore  with  him  to  the  tomb.  His  mode  of  acting,  op  to  the  last 
moment,  led  to  the  belief  that  the  treasure  of  the  Incas  was  far  from 
being  exhausted,  but  they  sought  for  it  in  vain,  and  it  has  not  jet  beea 
found,  ^till,  the  Franciscans  thought  themselves  bound  to  rehabilitate 
Cantuna's  memory,  and  secure  his  salvation,  with  a  part  of  his  money. 
They  pujblished  the  narrative  and  founded  a  church,  spedally  intended 
for  Indians,  and  devoted  to  the  Virgin  of  Sorrows,  for  she  was  the  Ma* 
dona  whom  Cantuna  had  ever  most  fervently  worshipped. 

A  sketch  of  Quito  would  be  incomplete  without  some  notice  of  the 
lepers,  or  lot  lazaros^  as  they  are  called.  This  frightful  disease,  which 
in  our  part  of  the  world  b  only  known  in  Norway  and  Andalusia,  still 
exists  in  Asia,  South  America,  and,  before  all,  in  BraziL  The  hot  land 
of  Equador  is  tolerably  free  from  the  scourge,  but  its  ravages  are  great 
in  the  spring  atmosphere  of  the  cold  region,  which,  through  its  purity, 
would  seem  to  repulse  every  species  of  epidemic.  According  to  the 
natives,  leprosy  is  engendered  by  contact,  and  hence  there  is  excessive 
reserve  in  the  social  relations.  If  a  man's  ears  swell  and  his  eyelids 
droop,  he  is  declared  leprous  ;  should  he  be  poor,  he  b  thrown  into  some 
soUtary  den,  where  want  and  hunger  soon  shorten  his  sufferings ;  if  rich, 
his  family  send  him  to  the  hospital  of  Quito,  the  only  infirmary  for  the 
horrible  malady,  which  is  reputed  incurable.  Scientifically,  however,  it 
is  a  moot  point  whether  leprosy  is  contagious.  Although  Dr.  Echo- 
veria,  who  was  of  the  contrary  opinion,  caught  the  disease  afler 
lying  in  the  bed  of  a  leprous  person,  to  convince  hb  confreres  of 
their  mistake;  on  the  other  hand,  hb  wife  and  children  have  lived  with 
him  ever  since,  and  have  not  dbplayed  the  slightest  trace  of  leprosy. 
The  dbease,  too,  attacks  all  classes :  the  Marqub  Larria,  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  Equador,  was  rendered  a  frightful  object  by  it.  Not 
wishing  to  lose  the  pleasure  of  society,  he  had  a  glass  cage  xnade  in  his 
salon,  which,  while  concealing  him  from  his  guests,  enabled  him  to  take 
part  in  their  conversation.  It  seems  as  if  the  leprosy  in  South  America 
IS  something  fearful :  not  only  do  the  features  lose  all  human  aspect, 
but  the  noses  and  lips  are  destroyed.  In  some  cases  hands  and  feet 
drop  off,  without  any  sensible  pam,  but  through  a  slow  and  regular 
ulceration. 

The  squares  of  Quito  are  adorned  with  fountains,  but  the  majority  of 
them  do  not  play,  although  nothing  could  be  easier,  as  there  is  such  an 
abundance  of  water.  Unhappily  the  numerous  gulleys  running  down 
the  streets  are  not  under  police  supervbion,  hence  washerwomen  employ 
them  for  lavatory  purposes,  while  all  the  filth  of  the  houses  b  poured 
into  them  by  the  careless  servants.  The  boleiconas^  or  grisettes,  of 
Quito,  may  also  be  seen  washing  their  feet  in  the  acequias  of  the  most 
frequented  streets.  The  Spanbh  title  is  derived  from  the  word  bolsa^  a 
purse,  which  these  young  ladies  have  in  their  petticoats,  and  this  class 
comprises  all  women  who  earn  their  livelihood,  and  who  wear  the  same 
uniform.  It  is  simple,  but  coquettish :  over  a  substantial  petticoat  b  a 
long  silk  or  calico  skirt,  covering  the  chemise  but  not  entirely  concealing 
it ;  and  over  the  shawl  again  a  piece  of  cloth,  called  a  rebozo^  which  is 
drawn  over  the  head.  The  striking  contrast  of  colours  forms  the  origi- 
nality of  the  costume ;  and  their  numbers  give  a  liveliness  to  the  city, 
which  would  appear  dead  without  the  bolsiconas* 
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The  public  amusements  of  Quito  are  not  extensive^  consisting^  only  of 
religioafl  procesmons  and  masquerades  of  the  Indians.  The  latter  are 
restiges  of  sodal  life  from  the  time  of  the  Incas,  but  have  been  so  often 
described  that  we  will  not  dwell  on  them.  As  the  police  system  is  bad, 
thefts  are  frequent,  but  murders  are  rare.  Only  three  took  place  at 
Quito  in  1860,  while  at  Guayaquil  they  amounted  in  the  same  year  to 
thirty.  This  speaks  in  favour  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Herra/iia^  and 
probably  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  live  softens  down  insubordinate 
passioDS.  The  delicious  climate  of  Quito — the  realisation  of  perpetual 
spriDg-- allows  bathing  to  go  on  in  running  streams  all  the  year  round,  and 
this  is  fortunate  for  the  inhabitants,  who  do  not  possess  a  single  esta- 
blishment for  warm  baths.  Thus  far  the  physical  wants  of  the  population 
of  Equador,  and  now  for  their  moral  aspect. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Equador,  public  education  being  under  the 
auspices  of  the  priests,  is  only  the  maintenance  of  ignorance.  The 
catechism  forms  the  basis,  and  there  ends  the  instruction  of  the  immense 
majority  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Indians,  pure-blooded  or  half-bred, 
rarely  possess  the  advantage  of  learning  to  read  or  write.  A  few  legends 
of  saints  are  taught  them,  and  these  are  their  religion.  The  ancient 
policy  of  the  Conquistadors  prevails  with  respect  to  this  unfortunate  race. 
A  capitation  tax  of  three  piastres  presses  on  each  individual,  and  is  pdd 
m  substitution  of  military  service,  but  does  not  exempt  ^m  the  corvSes 
of  war  times.  Moreover,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Republic,  speculators 
profit  by  the  poverty  of  parents  to  secure  the  domestic  services  of  young 
boys  and  girls,  and  sell  the  agreement  again  at  a  profit.  These  are  the 
deplorable  vestiges  of  the  old  odious  repartimientos — a  disguised  slavery, 
against  which  the  Indians  know  not  how  to  protest. 

Quito  possesses  a  public  university  and  library.  The  latter  comprises 
some  fifteen  thousand  volumes,  obtained  from  the  old  Jesuit  monastery ; 
bat  the  taste  for  reading  does  not  distinguish  the  Equadorians.  Through- 
out the  country  there  is  not  a  single  bookseller,  though  mass-books  and 
the  romances  of  Alexandre  Dumas  and  Paul  de  Kock  may  be  purchased 
at  the  linendraper*s  shops.  The  few  persons  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
snch  literary  pabulum  order  their  books  direct  from  Paris  or  Lima. 
That  Lima,  the  South  American  Parthenope,  should  be  a  source  of  light 
to  Equador,  proves  the  intellectual  prostration  of  the  country.  Pious 
publications  issued  by  the  Jesuits,  political  diatribes,  and  reprints  of  con- 
servative articles,  are  the  sole  symptoms  of  mental  activity  to  be  found 
beyond  the  Chimborazo.  The  only  paper  that  appears  is  the  Nacionaly 
which  is  the  official  journal  of  the  government,  and  merely  reprints  minis- 
terial decrees. 

Quito,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  only  city  in  the  New  World  which 
has  for  a  long  time  possessed  a  real  school  of  painting.  Another  art  that 
exists,  though  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  flourish,  is  wood  carving.  The 
Indians,  or  half-breeds,  specially  attend  to  this,  and  generally  carve 
Virgins,  crucifixes,  and  other  notabilities  of  the  Calendar.  Still,  their 
art  is  not  very  far-fetched,  and  they  generally  ought  to  write  under  their 
animals  what  they  intend  them  for.  The  cheapness  at  which  these  articles 
are  sold  explains  their  mediocrity ;  but,  if  properly  encouraged,  the 
sculptors  of  Equador  would  make  their  figure  in  the  world,  for  the  Indo« 
American  race  has  a  minute  patience  like  that  of  the  Chinese,  and  in 
certain  branches  of  art  patience  is  almost  genius* 
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The  gMAtet  icanige  ci  £<)ttador  is  the  mode  of  recmitiog  the  aimj 
which  is  done  in  the  meet  farulal  and  apbitrary  manner.     The  artisanBan 
dragged  from  l^ir  work,  and  the  labourers  from  their  fields^  and  neitbei 
jouth  nor  strength  determines  the  selection.     The  vecisuiting  officer  wil 
4Eipare  the  baohelor  for  a  few  erowns,  and  pitilessly  seiae  the  father  of  i 
fsmily  too  poor  to  ransom  himselE     At  each  enrolaieBty  die  mouataiiu 
and  forests  are  filled  with  men  escaping  from  die  unifcom :  thej  aK 
tracked,  himted  down,  and  led  back,  chained  like  wild  beaate.     The  paji 
of  the  soldiers  Is  amall,  so  small  that  it  is  hardly  sufficient  to  anpport 
them.     This  pay,  owing  to  the  bad  state  of  the  finanoee  and  the  waat  ef 
iuth  among  tne  employ^,  is  delayed,  dipped,  and  sometimes  emhended. 
Tiiveatened  with  death  by  starvatioB,  as  are  their  lanwligw  abandoned  to 
the  mercy  of  Providence,  these  soldiera  are  oompelled  to  exchange  their 
miliiary  outfit^r  a  morsel  of  bread.     Sell  aU  .they  ean,  and  liien  steal — 
flaeh  are  the  octremities  to  which  haesh  necessity  drives  them.     Dn^gged 
by  violence  or  surprise  from  home^  the  Teoruit  impatiently  awaits  the 
moment  to  .retom.    In  vain  has  a  terrihle  pnnishraent  been  established 
jto  keep  the  troops  under  the  flag,  :fdr  five  hundrad  blewe  of  the  iash— 
«|^ied  in  such  a  way  as  te  paoduoe  death  fre^piently — punish  desertion. 
la  spite  of  so  terriUe  a  eode,  move  worthy  of  Anstna  or  Ruasia  than  a 
BepubliCy  the  desire  of  esoaae  predominates  over  fear,  and  becomes  con- 
ta^us.     The  military  leaders,  la  the  midst  of  a  civil  war,  ane  anxious 
.to  finish  their  oam|iaigB,  for  .they  ran  a  risk  of  being  left  alone  to  face 
each  other.     The  first  company  eent  iiom  Quito  against  Urbina  con- 
eisted  of  three  hundred  men  when  it  started ;  a  week  lateTyit  was  reduced 
to  two  hundred.  The  deaertoes,  bnsaking  up  into  baads»  bc^,  plunder,  and 
kill.     The  passive  hamour  of  the  inluibitants,  on  one  occasien,  allowed 
twelve  of  Belivar'e  veterans  to  go  horn  Guaraada  to  Bogota,  plundering 
towns  and  villages.    On  veaehing  the  capital  of  New  Granada  they  were 
loaded  with  plunder,  and  migbt,  perhaps,  have  had  to  account  mr  their 
conduct  had  not  a  general  amnesty  been  announced  just  at  the  jnomeat. 
There  is  one  thiw,  and  perhi^M  only  one^  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
Spanish  repubUos,  uat  they  dedSued  liberty  and  slavtexy  ineconcikble. 
Boenos  Avies,  the  ficst  province  to  Iree  itself  from  the  mother-couatry, 
iwas  also  the  &at  to  break  the  chains  of  Ae  slaves ;  and  Chili  followed 
iUs  example.    The  pentaiohy  of  Central  America  acted  in  the  same  way, 
although  in  Mexico  the  emancipation  was  accomplished  suddenly  and 
without  airv  indemnity  to  their  ownenSi    In  spite  of  the  example  and 
efforts  of  Bolivar,  slavery  was  kept  up  in  Old  Cokuabia ;  but  New 
firanada,  Ecuador,  and,  lastly,  Veaeauel^  eleaaed  themselves  from  the 
hereditaiy  blot.     In  Peru,  although  a  constituent  congress  abolished  all 
i&voluatuy  serfilom,  the  religious  brotherhoods  and  a  few  planters  weot 
on  buying  and  sellu^  n^;toes  and  mulattos,  until  General  Castilla  put 
a  stop  to  this  scandalous  abuse.     At  the  present  moment^  Spaaish- 
Amerioa,  divided  into  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  republics^  is  all  but  puigcd 
of  the  iniquity  about  whioh  Bnudl  is  beginning  to  blush,  and  of  which 
the  United  Spates  alone  are  the  apologists  and  propagators.    SoHvis, 
whioh  still  possesses  a  few  alavee,  will  ere  long  e£hoe  this  vestige  of 
colonial  barbarism. 

At  any  rate,  the  South  Americans  are  exempt  from  the  absurd  preju- 
dice against  odooi^  by  which  the  North  Americans  dishonour  themselves 
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in  the  eyes  of  humanitj  and  Aonad  iwunml  la  «U  dw  flpmiili  republics, 
blacks  and  mulattos  are  admitted  oa  m  BMdtig  of  «|afltlit^  by  Creoles  of 
Enropean  blood,  who  regard  l^m  as  bemg  fe  nore  mSsed  than  the 
native  Indians.  ETety  where  the  Africans  iiaf>e  adopted  the  manners  and 
customs  of  a  superior  Vacation ;  their  sympathising  natare  knpels  them 
to  become  Amalgamated  with  the  whitei^  whose  virtMOi  amI  vices  they 
speedily  assume,  and  the  blacks  and  mulattos  are  regarded  as  the  best 
soldiers  of  Eqnador  and  Peni. 

From  all  M.  Holinski  teHs  «s  of  Eqnador  we  80  aotsee  much  prospect 
of  any  speedy  amelioration.  The  inbaVitants  seem  stewed  m  ignorance 
and  uotn^  and  the  constant  §Mwmucktmieutat'(hask  any  Attempted  pro- 
gress. There  is,  however,  a  -ohaaoe  4lbat  the  •disflehrtioa  betanreen  North 
and  South  may  induce  the  Jatler  Bipiibilie  io  tiy  md.  mdkmi  Ma  influence, 
and  in  that  case,  no  finer  chance  could  be  offered  than  the  Aocupation  of 
a  territory  which  seems  only  to  require  a  prc^Mr  infusion  of  Anglo-Saxon 
blood,  in  order  to  become  one  of  the  moat  juao^parous  .oouatries  in  the 
world. 


A  SASX  UtOOS. 

BT  KM.  ACTOV  TtSMX. 

I  WALK  towards  evenigg  ^aow^  iknb  WMStidB  fihrsb 
Behind  me  lie  ihe  dewv  momiag  houn, 

Melodious  voices  filled  tne  fragrant  aii. 
And  rainbows  hxuag  aS)Ove  afi  passing  lowers; 

light  were  the  shadows  riancmg  'mid  the  n^; 

Ah!  it  was  ky  to  lire  in  life's  yoong  days, 

They  flowed  iuro  an  nuoousoious  hymn  (njyraise. 

The  tender  nerdose  ^  the  leaves  » laane, 
They  disfaen«ate  death  •on  ev'sy  wagh, 

Withered  or  strewed  with  earth,  mded  or  wan. 
The  human  toes  graoions  lAien,  are  now; 

They  who  were  yoang  with  me,  »id  they  -v^e  flsadled. 

Mature  in  power,  upon  ike  active  tshild. 

And  fnends  bewgn,  m  age  eerenely  miUL 

First  hiomi  aid  best  knowI^  ieep  JA  iBfimoiT'fl  iHio^ 

For  ever  ^entle^  gifted,  fan;,  or  bnmw 
As  jewels  ttrouffh  a  cloud  of  years  they  shine. 

Who  drifted  aawii  Time's  ne'er  lecorsent  wavs^ 
And  stranded,  long  sro,  on  that  -vagoe  dion 
Where  hope,  aad  doabt,  and  patienoe  are  no  aHne, 
And  faith  is  knowlDdge--*or  elae  ail  is  o'er. 

I  ne'er  had  "  troops  of  fnends  ;'*  Fve  loved  a  few, 
A  rare  and  precious  band ;  the  brightest  sleep, 

And  often  to  their  loss  1  wake  anew. 
As  back  into  the  silent  land  they  sweep. 

With  happy  dreams  that  made  them  mine  again. 

And,  quicKcned  by  false  joy  to  keener  pain, 

I  reason  with  my  rebel  heart  in  vain  I 
2c2 
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I  crouched,  in  silent  grief  and  cnrioos  «we. 

Beside  my  only  sister,  as  I  told 
The  last  faint  throbbings  of  her  pulse,  and  saw 

How  peacefully  adown  her  pale  cheek  rolled 
A  tear,  that  gathered  softly  as  the  dew. 
While  her  pure  spirit  from  this  world  withdrew. 
Fluttering  along  ner  lips,  and  fair  throat  yeined  with  blue. 

Under  her  windows  basked  the  crocus  wreaths. 

Purple  and  ^Iden  in  the  sunny  glare, 
And  daffodils  just  bursting  from  their  sheaths. 

The  box-flower's  subtle  fragrance  filled  the  air ; 
In  crown  imperials  honey-jewels  hung, 
And  to  and  m>  the  noddug  tulip  swung. 
Amid  the  apple-blossom  throstlei  sung. 

Through  dark  blue  curtains  strained  the  brilliant  day 
Into  the  quiet  chamber  where  she  died ; 

Yeiled,  as  in  crape,  came  ev'ry  wand'ring  ray 
From  the  life-teeming,  joyous  worid  outside: 

When  the  stars  rose,  and  she  all  coldly  laid, 

I  softly  drew  aside  the  dusky  shade. 

And,  kneeling  in  the  solemn  moodight,  prayed. 

Imperfect  fragments,  little  worth,  alas ! 

My  thoughts  and  labour  since  I  saw  the  light : 
Good  works  Pye  planned,  but  seldom  brought  to  pass 

As  well  I  did  not  eyen  as  I  might : 
For  promise  unfulfilled,  for  chance  gone  by. 
For  lovdy  aspirations  bom  to  die. 
For  yainly  taken  pains,  a  bitter  cry  I— 

As  hopeless  as  the  melancholy  song 

Of  Indian  women  mouminff  for  the  dead. 
On  isles  of  western  riyers  wiae  and  strong. 

In  shadows  dark  where  groyes  of  cedar  spread. 
On  treeless  prairies,  in  sayannahs  deep. 
On  table-knds  whence  mighty  cataracts  leap, 
They  sing  and  sigh,  sad  ioying  souls,  they  weep. 

My  heart  beats  faintly,  in  my  busy  brain 
A  yiyid  apprehension  worcs  ana  wskw. 
Incurable  the  faults  between  the  twain. 

One  cannot  rest — small  rest  the  other  takes. 
Bays  of  my  life  monotonous  and  fleet. 
On  the  same  site  their  dawn  and  dose  I  meet. 
Treading  my  constant  path  with  weary  feet. 

Ah,  God  forgiye  me !  strugglinff  in  the  net 
That  ministering  causes  round  me  fling. 
In  learning  patience,  if  I  sometimes  fret 

Wildly  to  rise  a  spirit  on  the  wing, 
To  kiss  the  £Eu;es  that  I  loye,  and  go. 
Blessing  and  weeping,  whither  scarce  I  know. 
From  days  of  Unguor — death  in  life  below ! 
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SLAVEET  IN  AMBEICA .• 

M.  Xatisb  Etha.  18  one  of  the  few  Frenchmen  who  thoroughly 
understand  what  they  are  writing  ahout  when  they  treat  on  the  difficult 
qoestion  of  Antericaii  manners  and  institutions.  He  has  written  a  large 
number  of  Tolumes  already  about  America  marked  by  good  sense  and 
modesty^  and  the  one  we  have  under  notice  is  not  the  less  notable  at  the 
present  moment,  when  the  temporary  successes  of  the  North  haye  in- 
duced the  abolitionists  once  again  to  raise  their  war-cry.  Of  course, 
there  is  no  Englishman  who  does  not  feel  desirous  of  that  abolition,  but 
we  all  object  to  making  a  pretext  of  abolitionism  to  excuse  the  horrible 
and  unjust  war  now  going  on  in  the  United  States.  M.  Eyma's  volume 
contains  several  striking  tales  relating  to  negro  affection  and  hatred,  but 
these  we  will  pass  through  merely  to  draw  our  own  conclusions  from 
them  as  to  the  present  state  of  slavery,  and  the  possibility  of  its  eventual 
eradication. 

Slavenr  granted,  the  black  code  must  necessarily  exist,  and  hence  the 
abolitionists  have  fought  tremendously  against  a  phrase  without  exactly 
knowing  what  they  were  talking  about.  The  black  code  has  not  ac-, 
corded  the  master  any  extraoi^inary  power  over  his  slave,  but  it  is 
society  which  has  armed  him  with  all  possible  penal  severity  agunst  the 
negro,  who  is  culpable  of  crimes  which  the  human  conscience,  philosophy, 
and  religion  excuse  in  countries  remote  from  the  social  medium  in  which 
the  law  rmgns.  The  black  code,  on  the  contrary,  imposes  duties  on  the 
master,  defines  and  limits  his  powers  and  his  rights.  It  is  not  against 
the  black  code  that  the  slave  revolts,  but  agunst  slavery.  Slavery  has 
humiliated,  degraded,  and  subjugated  a  human  race  :  the  law  has  taken 
the  negro  while  in  that  condition,  and  covered  him  with  its  protecting 
buckler  by  preventing  abuses,  though  ever  keeping  him  in  a  condition 
bferior  to  that  of  the  white  man.  Slavery  has  made  the  negro  the  pro- 
perty of  the  white  man — an  active,  intelligent  property,  and,  conse- 
quently, susceptible  to  all  the  passions  of  the  free  man  and  of  the  slave. 
Were  there  not  an  equally  protective  law  for  both,  the  master  could 
commit  as  many  crimes  on  the  person  of  his  slave  as  the  slave  could  on 
his  master. 

All  Slave  States  have  their  black  code,  which  is  everywhere  the  same, 
and  inspired  by  the  same  spirit.  With  but  slight  exceptions,  the  same 
reciprocal  obligations  existed  in  the  United  States,  South  America,  and 
the  West  Indies.  There  was  the  same  omnipotence  on  one  side,  the 
same  submission,  degradation,  and  humiliation  on  the  other.  That  our 
readers  may  form  an  idea  of  these  laws,  we  will  extract  from  the  black 
code  of  one  of  the  Slave  States  the  principal  regulations: 

**  The  black  code  guarantees  slaves  the  enjoyment  of  the  Sunday;  still 
the  master  may  compel  them  to  work  on  that  day  by  paying  them  an 
indemnity  of  four  shillings.  This  regulation,  however,  is  not  applicable 
to  domestic  servants,  drivers,  slaves  employed  in  the  hospitals,  or  those 
who  carry  vegetables  to  market 

*  Lea  Peaux  Noires.  Scenes  de  la  l^e  des  Esclaves.  Par  Xavier  IByma. 
Paxia:  Michel  Levy. 
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'<  The  black  code  ensures  the  slave  a  barrel  of  Indian  com  per  oionthy 
a  pint  of  salt,  a  cotton  shirt  and  trousers  for  the  summer,  flannel  shirt 
and  trousers,  and  a  cap  for  the  winter,  and  »  piece  of 'ground  to  cultivate. 
Infirm,  aged,  and  blind  slaves  must  be  fed,  clothed,  and  taken  care  of  at 
tbe*  HMWtor^  eapenM j  unisp  a  penalty  of  twenty^ve  dliiHafs  for  each  in- 
ftactMMi'  of  Iiu8  regidlEition. 

*^T]le  master  oatrnet  evade  the  duty  of  suppoftfng  lA  slaves^  bj*aHi>w«- 
mg  tbenv  a  day  a  week  to*  worit  on  theivown  anoonnt. 

*  CfaUiMn  under'  tea  years  of  age  oannot  be*  seld^  apaiii  ftont  tiidr 
mathein 

**  Slavea'  are^  prohibilied  from  possessiog  anyihtngv  seffisg  anytikiiigy 
lawag  weapen^  or  spoFting-,  witheut  theirmaater^s  pemisBioD.  Ihey  can^ 
vMI  proaeoute  or  be  witnesses  at  any  trial',  criminal,  or  eivil. 

**  Aay  shnpe  met  on  horsebaek  without  hie  master's  perraiBsion  may*  h^ 
anasied!  and  punished  with  twenty-five  blows'  of  tbe  hisfai 

^Na  ana*  can-  strike*  a  slave  in  the  service  ef  another  master  midtor  w 
peuaitji  of  twenty-five  dollars ;  stilly  any  person  meeting  a  slave  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  master's  plantation  is  authorised  to  arrest,  ponish,  and^ 
even<  kill  hiia  in  tile  case  of  resistance. 

^Bvevybody  bae  a  right  to  fire  at  a  mwaay  8bi«^  t/t  at  oae  wlie^ 
wiwn  evdeoed  to'stop,  refuses 

<*  Any  one  womNLed  by  a  nmaway  slave,  while  tryiog  to  seize  him^ 
Meeivea  an  iademnity  ftom^  tile  state,  or^  in  the  event  of  his  death,  it  w 
paid  to«  hie  heiisk 

^  Every  ewnep  of  a  nmaway  slave  has  tiie  right  to»  seek  him,  or  hav^ 
kim  soughtfor  j  l^  white  persons,  on  the  pkntatiotte  of  other  ewners^  with* 
eat  tileir  permission^  exoepting  in  the  interior  of  tile  heuse  or  any  place 
dtwiodwitg  a  key. 

^  Any  master  who  ilKtreats  his  slaves,  erTefiises  them  ibodand  clotilin^» 
if  taken,  on  the  declaration  of  one  or  nuNV  persons,  belbrea  magistrate^ 
and  sewteneed  te  pay  a  fine  of  twenty^five  dollars  ftrr  eaehr  offence; 

^  Fne  men  of  cok»ar  who  fail  in  respect  to  a  white  man,  attempt  to 
stand'  on  an  equal  foei^ng  with  him,  or  insult  or  strike  him,  are  punished 
witii  kaprisonment  aeoording  to  tiie  gravity  of  tlbeofFenee. 

^  Any  skne  accused'  of  a  crime  is  tried  witiiin  tire  three  days  fallowing 
the  charge  by  a  tribunal  composed  of  three  or  five  free  persons ;  but  neither 
the  owner  of  the  slave,  nor  any  of  his  relatives  to  the  fourth  degree,  can 
be  a  member. 

**  Any  man  of  coidur,  free  er  slave,  is  capitally  punished  for  the  crioraa 
ef  arsen,  poiseniag,  assassination,  or  outrage  on  a  white  weman. 

**  Any  free  man  of  colour  who  he^ps  a  slave  to  escape  is  condemned  to 
two  years'  hard  labour  and  to  pay  the  value  of  the  ^a^ro ;  if  he  cannot 
satiaQr  the  ktter  penalty,  tiie  foumer  is  doubled. 

*^  Any  sUve  whw  voi^tarily  wounds  his  master,  his  anstfts^  or  tiieir 
chtldreB,  is  puniuhed  with  deatit* 

'  For  a  slave  condemned  to  deatii  the  owner  receives  from  the  govern- 
It  of  the  state  three  hundred  dollars. 

^  Any  master  who  favours  the  escape  of  a  slave  arreated  for  erime  ia 
liable  to  a  fine  of  two  hundred  dollars ;  if  the  crime  be  eae  that  may 
entaiir  capital  punishment  the  fine  is  raised  to  a  tiiousaad  doUacK 

**  Any  slave  convicted  for  the  third  time  of  striking  a.  white  person  n 
punished  with  death. 
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*' A  Kflflter  aoeond  of  tmling'  Us  slaves  baeiiarttusly  is  liable  to  a 
penakjr  of  &on  two  hundfod  toi  thno  hnMlrod  cMlafs, 

^A^y  bImto  who  denonaoM  a  ph>t  or  aa  iasiimetiaa  is  nwarded  by 
neeimng  bis  libsfty. 

<^No  sfaew  eon  be  liberatad  beCm  the  agt  of  thirty,  ani  he  most  hare^ 
riwaya  behaved  himself  properly^  and  not  beeaooadeiiHwd  for  vonning' 
aiRiy,  the£l^  er  any  other  osimeB  daring  the  four  years  preceding  his> 
esmieipation.  Any  slavey  howerer,  who  has  saved  the  life  of  his  master,; 
mistress,  or  any  of  their  diiidven,  is  esempt  from  thesa  coDditioDa" 

We  ha^e  said  that  tftiie  cods  was  die*  same  evwywheie,  save  in  the  de- 
ttSk ;  we  wili  meotioB omb detail  that sete the asal  ov  tiie  stave^ahmniliaK 
tiott  before  die  white  manit  it  is  ao'  old  eoioaial  lawi  wbioh  poiiifaited  the 
negroes  woariug  shoesi  At  a  later  date,  when  this  law^ms  repealed  and 
Mt  into  deeoetade^  the  aegroes  had  grown  so  aecnstoned  not  to  wear 
shess^  that  OS.  higfadays  and  holidays  ttny  pat  then  in  their  podcotB^ 

Tho  protaetion  asnned  dw  slave  fay  the  Uaeh  oode.  ie  so*  thoroughly 
the  genend  kne,  a&d  has  so  penetnted  the  hearts  of  white  men,  that  any 
infriustioa  of  the  oUigatioas-  imposed  on  the  msatma  easily  arooses' 
pablio  iadignalML  Heie;  ii  a  oiwoaaataace  in  sapport  of  our  state- 
neat: 

In  1B87,  a  lady  resided  at  Now  Orleans^  who  oocapted  the  highest 


nak  m  Craolasooieiy,  and  bothshe  and  liar  family  were  treated  with  the 
tilaioeli  respect.  The  event  that  horkd  her  from  ber  position;  ocvaeioned 
such  a  distarbanoa  and  scandal,  that  it  will  be  aaneoessary  te^eonoeal  ber 
nnno:  she:  was  »  Madonoe  Ubmria 

A  fire  broke  out  at  her  hauas:  oae.  night.  In  the  nndst  of  the  cdb[«« 
fisio%  and  when  people  were*  bs^ianiiig  t»  despair  06  inastating  Ae  fire^ 
the  leport  spread  thai!  a  bniMsBg^  the  flames- were  beginning  to^  assail  eon^- 
tained  slaves,  and  they  must  be  extricated.  M.  Canoage,  judge  of  tho 
Giimnnik  Conrt,.  and  ithom  asaJ:  had  bsoii^t  to  the  fio^  asked  Madame 
Taianrhf  fmr  the  keys  of  the  bnildh^ :  the  lady  begant  stammaiing^ 
fneokma  exuosss,  and  finally  declared  that  there  weiw  no  slai»aB  in  tho 
fasmew  On.  ther  j udge  ioaisting^.  IMQ&dame  Lalaurie  refused  to*  g^TS  hink.  the 
keysi  A  too  weir-foanded.  sasptcion  crassmg  "M^  Canonge's  naind,  he, 
wids  tiie  bslp-  of  bystandsis, .  broke  ia  the«  door..  A  horrible  speotade  was 
wiiblet  seven  riases'  were  ^ing  ia  &  dark  efese  aoom,  wstk  diains  on; 
theirfiset  and  hands,  and  were  stiU  living  corpses^,  lamrated  by  blowsy  imtb 
bleeding  shonldsie  and  awoHea  ItaibB*.  Ofno  of  these  wretshed  men  de* 
daiod-  that  ho  had  been  enduring  these  toitana  foo  upsrarda  of  five 
moaths^  and  drnt  ha  had  sean  mose  dma.ona  ofhia  oompnnions  die  by 
his  side. 

So  soon  as  Madame  LaUuxiesanv  dmt  hoc  ecuna' waa diaaovared. she 
thought  e€  flighty  amd,  aftnuigo  to  my,  her  other  slaspsa  aided  hep  eaeape^ 
whUe  the  people  w«b  seamdnngtho  heoao  for  the  puspeae  of  maldng  her 
capinte  her  cranes^  Madame  Lalanrie  sucoeeded  in  rsaohing  Now  York, 
where  she  was  joined  by  her  husband  and  son*  She  embarked  for 
France^  under  a.  hla»  name;  but  daring  the  vo3Mige,  one  of  the  pas- 
sengers, who  suspected  the  tnith,.questioned  tho  Isd,  who  in  lus  shnpticity 
reroaled  hia  mother's  name.  Fnnn  tfaia  moment  not  one  of  the  passengers 
or  crew  spoke  to  her  again. 

A  simUar  occunenee  took  ^laea  at  Martinique,  in  1822^  and  had  die 
same  xesults  for  the  culprit  as  m  Madame  Lalaurie's  case.     like  her,  he 
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was  compelled  to  leaye  the  colony,  taking  with  him  the  public  hatred  ftnd 
indignation.  Such  attempts,  howeyer,  are  exceptional,  and  the  puaisli- 
ment  they  provoked  permit  a  doubt  whether  crimes  of  a  similar  nature 
imputed  to  white  men  in  Slave  States  have  remained  unpunished.  Henoe 
it  is  with  all  reservation  that  we  relate  here  a  few  melodramas  that  borrow 
iheir  verisimilitude  from  the  black  code  we  have  just  quoted.  We  do  not 
•deny  that  the  crimes  are  possible,  but  we  contest  the  existence  of  im- 
punity and  public  indifference  to  infamous  deeds  that  sheltered  themselves 
behind  a  law  possessing  an  exaggerated  elasticity. 

The  Northern  and  Western  States  of  the  Union  are  the  home  of  the 
propaganda  against  Southern  slavery.  The  American  papers  in  the  ser- 
vice of  emancipation  perform  their  mission  admirably:  for  instance,  they 
carefully  avoid  importuning  the  public  by  philosophical  discussions  and 
the  exposition  of  doctrines  with  which  their  readers  are  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated. They  are  far  more  clever,  and  have  a  model  in  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe's  celebrated  romance,  which  is  so  admirable  in  many  respects. 
They  make  proselytes  by  a  skilfully-arranged  recital  of  hcta,  which  are 
generally  false,  but  adapted  to  the  unhappy  life  of  the  slave.  Truth  to 
tell,  Mrs.  Stowe's  book  is  a  clever  and  ingenious  reproduction  of  a  multi- 
tude of  little  stories  scattered  over  the  American  newspapers.  It  is  a 
book,  in  short,  in  which  the  authoress,  in  behalf  of  a  cause  which  is 
gained  in  public  opinion  but  opposed  by  the  slave-owners,  haa  falsified  the 
character  of  the  negro,  imagined  impossible  cruelties,  and  exaggerated 
and  misimderstood  the  existing  relations  between  master  and  slave. 

Here  is  one  of  the  terrible  dramas  to  which  we  alluded,  and  which  we 
read  in  an  American  paper.  We  are  unable  to  say,  though,  whether  the 
paper  in  question  was  inspired  by  sundry  passages  in  Mrs.  Stowe's 
romance,  or  whether  the  latter  was  acquainted  with  the  ciroumstanoes, 
and  cleverly  worked  them  up. 

The  scene  is  laid  at  Wilkesbarre,  in  Pennsylvania.  One  morning,  the 
assistant  marshal,  Roscoe,  escorted  by  three  Virginian  slave-hunters, 
stopped  at  an  hotel  in  the  little  town,  and  the  party  comfortably  sat 
down  to  breakfast.  They  were  wuted  on  by  a  young  mulatto,  of  the 
name  of  Bill,  whom  they  knew  to  be  a  runaway  slave  &om  Louisiana. 

This  Bill  was  a  tall,  handsome  young  man,  with  an  intelligent  coun- 
tenance, and  he  had  so  little  African  blood  in  his  veins,  that  at  the  first 
glance  he  might  be  taken  for  a  white  man.  It  was  to  this  he  trusted  to 
insure  his  flight  and  to  believe  himself  in  perfect  safety  at  Wilkesbarre. 
Bill,  who  had  no  reason  to  suspect  the  strangers,  was  conversing 
familiarly  with  them,  when  he  suddenly  felt  himself  caught  round  the 
neck. 

The  handcuffs  had  already  been  thrust  over  one  wrist,  when,  by  a 
desperate  struggle,  he  succeeded  in  freeing  himself  from  his  adversaries. 
In  spite  of  the  slieht  prospect  such  an  unequal  contest  offered  the  poor 
mulatto  he  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the  room,  where  they  had  tried 
to  confine  him.  He  rushed  out  of  the  house,  covered  with  blood.  A  few 
paces  from  the  hotel  was  the  river,  and  Bill  threw  himself  into  it,  saying 
to  the  few  persons  who  tried  to  prevent  him : 

''  Let  me  alone.  I  would  sooner  be  drowned  than  fall  again  alive  into 
the  hands  of  my  old  master." 

His  adversaries,  who  followed  him  closely,  twice  fired  a  volley  at  him 
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from  their  rifles,  but  fortunately  not  one  of  the  bullets  struck  the  bold 
swimmer.  The  slaye-hnnters  crossed  a  bridge,  and  went  to  wait  for 
their  prey  on  the  other  side  of  the  riyer,  and  at  the  moment  when  the 
fugitive  was  going  to  leave  the  water,  they  levelled  their  guns  at  bim, 
and  ordered  him  to  surrender. 

«  No,"  Bill  shouted,  « I  would  sooner  die." 

This  answer,  given  in  an  energetic  voice,  was  greeted  by  a  new  dis- 
charge, and  this  time  one  of  the  bullets  struck  the  unhappy  fugitive  in  the 
head.  He  leaped  up  in  the  water,  his  face  covered  with  blood,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  pain,  found  in  his  despair  fresh  strength  to  try  and  escape  his 
enemies. 

This  scene  had  attracted  a  considerable  crowd  of  spectators  to  the  river 
hank.  The  sight  of  the  bleeding  wretch  heated  heads  and  hearts,  and 
some  persons,  going  up  to  the  slave-hunters,  indignantly  upbraided  their 
conduct  The  latter  thought  it  advisable  to  withdraw  a  little  distance  and 
consult  as  to  what  they  had  better  do. 

Bill,  not  seeing  them  any  longer,  supposed  they  had  gone  off,  and;  not 
feeling  strong  enough  to  remain  any  longer  in  the  water,  approached  the 
bank.  When  he  was  assisted  to  land,  he  was  so  exhausted  that  he  lost 
his  senses,  and  for  some  moments  was  supposed  to  be  dead. 

'*  Well,"  one  of  the  hunters  exclaimed,  ''  our  chase  b  over :  a  dead 
nigger  is  worth  nothing  in  the  South.** 

Poor  Bill  having,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  given  some  signs  of  life, 
a  coloured  man  of  the  name  of  Rex,  taking  him  in  his  arms,  prepared  to 
carry  him  home.  But  the  Virginians,  informed  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
fugitive,  returned,  pistol  in  hand,  threatening  to  kill  any  roan  who  at- 
tempted to  rob  them  of  their  prey. 

This  menace  dispersed  the  crowd,  and  Bill  was  on  the  point  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Although  seriously  wounded,  and  scarce 
recovered  from  his  emotion,  the  wretched  man  did  not  hesitate  a  moment 
in  throwing  himself  into  the  water  again,  and  sought  a  refuge  on  one  of 
the  small  wooded  islands  that  studded  these  waters,  stained  with  the  blood 
of  a  man  whose  sole  crime  was  seeking  liberty. 

The  five  slave-hunters,  whom  Bill's  resistance  exasperated,  displayed 
remarkable  energy.  Scattered  on  either  bank  with  shouldered  rifles,  they 
tried  to  discover  the  fugitive's  hiding-place  among  the  shrubs.  One  of 
them  was  preparing  to  unfasten  a  boat  in  which  to  explore  the  river, 
when  Bill,  showing  himself  at  the  end  of  the  island  on  which  he  was 
hidden,  shouted  to  him  with  the  exaltation  of  despair: 

''  Come  if  you  dare ;  but  I  swear  that  we  will  both  find  death  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river." 

This  affecting  scene  had  lasted  about  two  hours :  the  crowd  had  again 
congregated,  a  shudder  of  indignation  ran  along  the  ranks  of  the  spectators 
of  this  horrible  man-hunt,  and  the  most  timid  felt  courageous.  The 
Wilkesbarre  justice  of  the  peace,  who  had  hitherto  calmly  surveyed  this 
monstrous  tragedy,  which  his  presence  seemed  to  encourage,  ordered  the 
hunters  to  withdraw. 

The  energetic  attitude  of  the  magistrate  aroused  the  crowd,  who  uttered 
threats  of  death.  The  marshal  and  nis  men  were  obliged  to  beat  a  retreat^ 
while  poor  Bill,  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion,  quietly  drifted  with 
the  stream,  and  land^  lower  down.      There  he  found  assistance,  and 
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dnmg'  ike  night  wat-  oovyeyed  to  Cmada,  ythiete  he  at  length  found 
liberty* 

A  gnak  deal  haa  been  said  and  written  ab<nit  the  slaTe-trapd^  and  it  has 
been  asamilated  with  piraoj.  We  will  only  ask  one  qnestiom  Was  it 
more  humane  to  leave  negroes,  who  were  prisoners  through  the  chances  of 
war  or  rapine,  to  pine  away  in  barbarous  slavery  than  to  lead  them  by 
expatria*ioa  to  ikwf  sight  ef  a  oivttisation,  by  which  they  have,  unhappily, 
nal  been  aflowcd  saffieienl^  to  profit?  Slavery  for  slavery :  die  seecmd 
wae  more  hwHan^  more  rational  than  the  first.  Remember,  txw,  the  words 
of  ova  of  the  first  missioasriee^  uriien  Europeans^  and  with  tftlem  slavery, 
were  established  in  the  colonies : 

^  We  may  say  of  die  negroes  that  their  slavery  is  the  foundation  of 
their  faappineas^  and  that  t£eir  disgrace  is  die  cause  of  their  salvation, 
since  the  fioth  they  embrace  in  die  iskss  plaeea  them  in  a  oondidon  to 
kaasr  God^  and  te  leva  aod  serve  Him." 

Still  we  are  bound  to  add  that  the  trade^  as  it  was  carried  out,  was  a 
monstroaity,  agasnat  which  the  spiait  of  the  age  revolts  efen  in  the  Slave 
States.  To  gire  an  ides  of  this  trade  we  will  tranaaribe  the  following 
naamticvey  almost  word  for  word,  firom  the  Gidifbrnian  paper,  the 
Evangelist,  of  abent  two*  years  bade : 

At  this  moment  there  is  in  the  Tomb^s  prison  a  man  dedaivd  guilty  by 
a  jury  of  having  taken  part  in  that  inlhmous  traffic,  which  our  laws  jusdy 
rank  with  piracy.  Ewn  though  Mr.  Smith,  as^  a  ibreigner,  protests 
agmmst  the  sightr  the  American  courts  have  arrogated  in  condemning 
bun^  he  doer  sot  contest  the  truth  of  the  facts  that  occasrened  his  trial. 
Tha  lellowing  ia  a  vasam^  of  a  oenversation'  one  of  his  friends  has  just 
held  with  him : 

"'  Most  of  the  American  vessela,'*  said  Captain  Smithy  ^  that  go  to  the 
Afiiaasi  ooast  t»  fWtoh  slaves  to  carry  to  Cuba  and  Brazil  hail  from  New 
Yofk.  They  also  start  from  other  porta.  Philadelphia  fits  out  four  or 
five  a.yeaa  on  the  wmtsge,  and  Baltimore  one  or  two.  In  1853,  New 
York  sent  off  thirty-five  a  monthv  Onee  the  cargo  has  been  discharged 
the  vessel  is  destroyed,  in  ord(Mr  to  get  rid  of  proofe." 

^'  But  hosr  do  yov  manage  not  to  arouse  suspicion  when  jt)u  are 
stsatmi^?" 

<^We  make  oar  preparations  with  die  least  noise  possible^  and  onl^  asic 
for  ear  papers  at  the  last  asoment;  It  is  on  leaving  port  that  we  incur 
tha  gveatHt' danger;  not  dia*  we  are  afraid  of  a  risit,  which  would  lead 
to  nothing,  but  the  nomber  of  tho  crew  is  always  hurger  than  the  vessel 
reqaimS)  and  we  are  anxiens  lest  the  attention  o(  the  authorities  should 
be  drawn  to  the  fact.'* 

^But  how  doi  yau  gat  rid  of  the*  English  cruisers  on  the  African 
coast  r 

'^  When  W0  sae  empty,  we  do^  not  trouble  ourselves  much  about  them. 
'She  English  oflBbers  oomo  on  board,  and,  as  we  sail  under  the  American 
flag,  they  have  no-right  ta  search  us.  We  show  our  papeie,  and  that  is 
all.  These  eentleq^n,  who  do  not  fail  to  suspect  die  truth,  growl, 
BMitter,  and  then  go  a#ay." 

"  But  suppeeSr  yov  hover  a  cargo^  what  do  you  do  then?^ 

'^  That  is  rather  motw  difficidt,  but  we  have  more  than  one  way  of 
getting  oat  of  the*sorapa#    So-soon  as  the  erniser  comes  up,  we  send  all 
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Hie  oegroer  dtowo  into  the  hold ;  we  cloae  tlM^  hatelMB,  and^  wlien  tbe 
officers  come  aboard  we  show  our  papers.  If  the  niggers  keep  qntet^  all 
18  well ;  but,  if  the  officers  suspect  the  truth,  they  vemain  aboara  an  hour 
or  two  somelliBes.  In  that  ease  the  niggers,  wilo  are  eMdng,  nake  a 
row,  and  it  is*  aif  up  with  us.** 
''And  are jou  punished ?** 

^  Not  always.  WeoAan  saoeeed' in  making  our  eanpe.  Frooi  the 
moarant  we  declaro  we  are  Ameriean  citizens,  we  nmst:  be  taken  beftwe 
an  American  court.  Now,  sooner  than  make*  this  voyage,  tiie  cmiserg' 
prefer  fining  us  a  pound  a  head  fot  each  negro  captured,  ood  let  us  go." 

"  Wore  you  never  caught  ?" 

'^Only  onee.  We  were  well  out  to  sea,  f&e  horn  the  coast,  and  the 
weather  was  very  cidm,  so  we  had  no  chance  of  eeeape.  So  seon  as  the 
English  cmiiser  came  in  stght,  I  began  thinkiiig  of  the  way  to  get  out 
of  the  scrape ;  eventually,  I  threw  overboard-  every  barrel'  of  wwter  but 
one,  and  what  I  expected  occurred.  For  some  motive  or  other  the  eoni* 
mandant  of  the  corvette  did  not  take  us  with  him,  but  placed  abeavd  us* 
a  prize  crew  of  twenty  men  under  a  lietrtenant,  who  had  orders  t»  take 
us — I  forget  where.  Being  obliged  to  touch  on  the  coast  to  pvocure 
water,  the  lieuteount,  who  was  skiing  in  these  parts  for  the  first  time, 
WW  compelled  to  take  me  as  pilot.  <  Do  not  attempt  to  escape,'  he  said, 
as  he  geofe  me  the  charge  of  the  wheel,  ^or  I  shall  blbwout  your  brains.' 
I  proceeded  towards  a  part  of  the  coast  where  there  is  a  great  nundber  06 
flhve  depots.  So  soon  as  my  ship  was  sighted,  the*  sea  was  ootered  with 
boatB^  for  she  was  well  known;  but,  by  die  Keutensnt's  orders^  they  aUr 
withdrew.  But  I  had  found  time  to  let  several  persons  I  was  aoquaintod 
with  know  in  Spanish  who  I  was  and  what  was  up.  Hence^  so  soon  as 
night  set  in,  they  came  io  g^eat  force,  and  reoaptored  usi  As  for  our 
English  crew,  after  providing  them  with  a  good  boat  amply  supplied  with 
all  necessary  to  take  to  sea,  we  hinted  to  them  limt  tfany  had  better  be 
off." 

**  How  many  negroes*  did  yon  oarry  each  trip?" 

**  On  my  last  voyc^  I  had  six  hundred  and  sizty-firar,  as  I  was  going 
to  Braal;  had  I  loaded  for  Cuba,  I  shoald  h«ve  taken  eight  hundred.*' 

**'  How  did  you  treat  them  ?" 

**  At  the  beginning,  we>  are  stem  with  themv  in*  erder  to  establish  our 
aoifaority ;  but  at  the  end  of  m  week  or  two,  our  rigour  »  rekKsad. 
I>nring  the  night  the  niggers  Ke  on  lAieir  side,  for  IF  they  lay  on  theic 
backs  there  would  not  be  room  for  them  aU,'^    ' 

•  Do  many  die  P* 

^^'Too  many  to  please  as»  The  first  thing  dene  in  the  morning  i»  to 
inspeet  the  cargo,  and  tfirow  overboard  die  dead  and  tiiose  in  a  desperate 


**  Ane  your  profits-  large?^ 

**  On  my.  last  voyage  to  Cuba,  the  expenses  amomted  to  thirteen 
theosand  dollars,  and  my  cargo  was*  worth  two  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  dolhus.  On  our  arrival,  we  fell  into. the  hands  of  the  agents  oi 
the  Captain-General  Fezoela.  He  did  more  to  repress  the  slave-tiade 
than  all  his  predecessors  put  together,  and  had  he  remained  much  long^er 
in  Cuba  I  would  not  have  answered  for  his  life.  From  time  immemorial 
the  private  abode  of  planters  had  been  sacred,  and  no  one  dared  enter  it ; 
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bat  Pezuela  respected  nothing,  and  had  recently^disembarked  niggers 
seized  wherever  he  knew  them  to  be  hidden.** 

**  At  last  you  were  caught  for  good  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  mate  betrayed  roe :  he  was  a  fellow  with  no  heart.  Certaiii 
wrinkles  in  his  face  ought  to  have  at  once  aroused  my  distrust.  Before 
taking  a  man  with  him  a  slaver  ought  to  read  hb  character  merely  by 
his  face  and  temperament.  Once  at  sea,  a  captain  is  only  master  of  his 
ship  so  long  as  he  has  in  himself  more  nerve  and  vigour  than  his  entire 
crew,  for  he  cannot  reckon  on  the  support  of  the  laws^  but  solely  on  his 
personal  strength.  My  villain  of  a  mate  played  me  a  trick  for  which  X 
ought  to  have  killed  him.  We  were  between  Martinique  and  St.  Do- 
mingo, when  we  all  at  once  sighted  an  English  steamer.  My  mate, 
who  at  first  thought,  like  myself,  that  it  was  a  man-o'-war,  gave  orders 
to  tack.  In  a  second,  I  perceived  the  danger  of  such  a  manoeuvre,  which 
might  induce  the  steamer  to  chase  us,  and  I  at  once  gave  orders  to  lay 
her  on  her  course  again.  Thanks  to  my  boldness,  we  got  out  of  the 
scrape  once  more." 

"  Are  you  not  tired  of  such  a  life  ?" 

^'  During  my  last  voyage,  I  thought  once  or  twice  about  giving  up  a 
sea-life  for  ever.  I  meant  to  sell  my  vessel,  retire  into  the  country, 
marry,  and  have  honest  children.  But  disposing  of  my  vessel  was  not 
an  easy  matter,  and  while  I  was  arranging  it,  the  authorities  got  wind 
of  it,  and  stopped  me." 

The  pirate,  who  seemed  very  agitated,  and  had  not  once  left  off 
walking  round  his  narrow  cell,  here  suddenly  stopped.  After  a  moment's 
silence,  he  continued : 

"  Give  me  a  vessel  fitted  out  to  my  liking,  with  a  crew  of  twenty- 
fellows  picked  by  myself,  and         " 

<•  Well,  what?" 

'<  And  I  will  begin  again." 

Although  slavery  is  unanimously  condemned,  it  still  appears  to  have 
a  wondrous  vitality.  When  the  internecine  war  in  America  broke 
out,  everybody  believed  that  the  knell  of  slavery  had  rung,  for  the 
North  had  risen  in  its  might  to  crtlsh  out  the  peculiar  institution.  But 
it  was  speedily  discovered  that  the  republicans  were  loth  to  inscribe 
abolition  on  their  banners,  and  that,  in  reality,  the  fight  was  as  be- 
tween Free  trade  and  Protection,  rather  than  an  earnest  effort  to  get 
rid  of  slavery.  However,  in  whatever  way  the  American  war  may  ter- 
minate, there  is  but  little  doubt  that  it  will  entail  the  abolition  of  the 
peculiar  institution  within  a  given  time,  for  the  Confederates  are  quite 
willing  to  get  rid  of  their  negroes.  It  is  rather  a  startling  comment  on 
human  wisdom,  that  a  small  portion  of  the  money  already  expended  by 
the  rival  nations  in  fighting  for  supremacy  would  have  sufiiced  to  pur- 
chase the  freedom  of  all  the  slaves  in  America.  This  is  proof  positive 
that  slavery  is  not  the  motive  of  the  war,  though  it  is  positive  that  the 
war  will  pave  the  way  to  abolition.  How  this  will  come  about  we  have 
not  space  to  discuss  at  present,  but  may  find  it  on  a  future  occasion. 
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A3X  ASOENT  OF  MONT  COMBIN  FROK  8T.  PIEBBB. 

The  season,  in  Switzerland,  of  1860,  almost  uniforrolj  wet  or  cloudy, 
was  generally  un&vourable  to  the  objects  of  toarists.  This  year  the 
Mont  Blanc  feat  was  not  often  attempted,  still  less  often  performed,  and, 
probably,  not  many  new  ascents  were  accomplished,  owing  to  the  con- 
stant deposits  of  fr^h  snow  upon  the  glaciers,  as,  also,  to  the  difficulty  of 
finding  two  or  three  continuous  fine  days.  A  certain  class  of  mountains, 
nevertheless,  including  the  Jungfrau,  Wetterhom,  and  one  or  two  others, 
were  found  to  be  more  accessible  than  in  most  years,  as  the  steep  icy  sides 
of  their  peaks  were  now  masked  by  a  layer  of  snow  of  sufficient  depth  to 
offer  a  good  foothold.  Crevasses  were  also  less  numerous  or  better 
bridged,  the  intricacies  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  were  diminished,  and  the 
passage  of  the  Col  de  G^ant  consequently  became,  or  ought  to  have 
become,  a  more  simple  affiiir,  notwithstanding  the  deplorable  accident 
which  this  year  involved  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  three  Englishmen,  to- 
gether with  the  guide  Tairraz,  of  Chamouniz. 

Disappointed  in  "  doing  "  this  pass,  from  the  circumstance  of  a  friend 
not  having  kept  his  engagement,  I  turned  my  steps  from  Courmayeur 
towards  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  with  an  eye  to  Combin  or  Velan.  The 
latter  mountain,  known  also  as  the  culmmating  point  of  the  Great  St. 
Bernard,  is  seen  from  the  Hospice  and  the  lake,  and  is  very  conspicuous 
from  Vevey  and  the  upper  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  a  fine  glittering 
mass  of  ever-resting  snow  marking  the  position  of  Napoleon's  celebrated 
passage  of  the  Alps.  Its  nearest  neighbour  is  the  Grand  Combin,  the 
lofUest  summit  between  Mont  Blanc  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Matter- 
horn  and  the  Dent  Blanche  on  the  other. 

To  return  to  Courmayeur.  On  leaving  the  village,  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  usual  route  by  Morgex  and  the  Col  de  Sef^na,  I  turned  up 
the  small  valley  which  runs  parallel  with,  and  nearesC<Ho,  the  Vallee 
d'Entreves.  When  I  had  walked  to  the  head  of  the  vafley,  I  climbed 
the  mountain  on  my  leflk,  as  seeming  to  me  the  most  practicable  mode  of 
exit  without  turning  back.  I  now  found  myself  on  the  top  of  the  ridge 
which  bad  separated  me  from  the  Vallee  d'Entreves,  and  in  close 
proximity  with  the  mighty  chain  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  weather,  of 
which  the  previous  evening  had  given  little  promise,  was  everything 
that  might  have  been  desired  for  the  thorough  appreciation  of  so  magni- 
ficent a  panorama.  Scarcely  a  speck  of  vapour  soiled  the  clear  atmo- 
sphere above  those  vast  fields  of  snow,  one  of  which  rise  the  stupendous 
and  inaccessible  rocks  of  the  G6ant,  the  Fr^ty,  and  the  Jorasses,  now 
standing  out  in  boldest  relief  against  a  deep  blue  sky.  Nearly  twelve  thou- 
sand feet  of  Mont  Blanc  must  have  been  visible  from  here ;  more  to  the 
westward  of  the  chain,  the  lofty  Aiguilles  de  Tr61at^te.,  I  soon  dis- 
covered a  rugged  but  perfectly  practicable  descent  towards  the  Col  de 
Ferret,  still,  however,  keeping  a  considerable  height  above  the  valley. 
After  passing  over  the  brow  of  another  mountain,  I  fell  in  with  a  herdis- 
maD,  who  directed  me  to  the  high  and  little  known  Col  de  Belle  Combe, 
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which  I  reached  after  a  tiresome  ascent  over  fallen  rocks,  slaty  debris, 
and  lastly  snow,  passing  a  small  glacier  on  the  right.  I  found  the  snow 
drifted  deep  between  the  black  rooks,  whidi  form  a  bleak  and  jaggy 
ridge  along  the  summit  of  the  Col,  which  must  be  "higher,  as  it  certainly 
is  steeper  and  less  inaecessiUe,  .than  the  Col  de  Fea^tve.  I  lemarked  no 
signs  of  any  vegetation  within  some  distance  of  the  summit.  The  herds- 
BBtta  had  told  me  that  he  would  imdertalie  io  drive  his  oows  over  this 
4solf  but  on  kx>king  down  .through  the  roeks  on  the  other  side^  his  wosds 
letumed  to  me  with  a  stroag  smack  of  bn^§p|^ooia.  The  desoest  is  Kt 
£sBt  exceedingly  ahri;^  and  £or  two  ar  three  hundred  feet  was  over 
^snow.  After  slowly  descending  a  lew  ateps,  I  4at  idawn,  .and,  with 
alpenstock  m  poatiol^  isettled  myself  into  a  4oqg  .glissade.  It  was  aoulj 
an  hour  b^ove  I  macbed  the  xipper  oUdets,  whese  I  ^ot  flome  miil^ 
Akhough  I  could  make  little  of  the  lingo  of  the  inmates — a  miseiable 
palms,  neitlMr  French  nor  Italian-— *thc^  were  not  Swiss,  but  Pied- 
•DKmtese,  and  a  xFery  poor  and  dirty  class  of  homanity.  From  the  «hAlets 
.1  had  anotb«r  long  cumb  to  the  top  of  u  ool,  ^ioh,  I  believe,  is  named 
Ae  Col  de  St  lUmy ;  Jrom  it  I  jmw  in  the  ^distanoe  the  road  leading  to 
Aosta.  This  pcowsd  to  be  much  &rther  off  than  I  aaticifiated  ;  I  gotoa 
io  it  «boiit  twenty  miauBtes'  walk  Irom  the  Homioe,  where  I  was  veoeirad 
by  my  old  acquaintance  the  almoner  just  as  the  sifiper-^ball  was  briskly 
gMroolaimng  the  hospitality  of  the  institution.  I  found  aBsembled  in  the 
hall  an  unasoally  iai:ge  number  of  vbitora,  while  fresh  ones  were  con- 
iinnally  chopping  in.  Aflber  sapper  we  all  made  common  acquaintance; 
meetings  for  the  nMwt  (part,  ifor  tftw  first  and  last  .time,  no  introdnction  is 
TCquired  here.  The  rrinoe  of  Wales's  piano  was  brought  into  sequia- 
tion;  songs  were  en^g  in  every  ianguige ;  one  young  Cambdidg^  "^^ 
lull  df  his  voeal  pfl"v?«iB,  and  despising  any  aooon^panimani^  gai«  us 
**  Nelly  Gray,"  mnch  "to  the  amusement  of  ovary  one ;  advontnres  of  the 
iday  were  nebearsed,  and  remarks  uttered  highly  ridioulous  liar  the  igiu^ 
ranee  they  betrayed  of  the  country,  of  the  manners  of  the  people,  an4 
aboive  all,  of  .a  knowledge  Of  ditftuioes.  Apropos  to  this,  I  renomber, 
4m  my  retum  fiofn  a  successful  ascent  of  the  Finsteraarfaora,  bttng  asked 
^ith  the  gravftst  eu^plioity  by  a  lady,  who  had  been  ati^iag  a  fortnight 
at  Thun  snd  Inteclaken,  in  sight  of  the  JBernese  Alps,  <<  whether  I  went 
up  to  the  top  of  that  mountain  on  a  horse  or  a  mulei"  I  stole  off  early 
<to  bed.  The  first  instaat  of  G(mta4St  with  the  sheets  at  this  eight  thoo- 
«and  feet  above  the  sea  is  no  joke  after  ten  hours'  grilling  in  the  sun;  but 
the  good  monks  grudge  us  not  blanket^  a  ceaotion  takes  plae^  and  one 
is  soon  asleep. 

Break&st  is  yety  meagre,  jiiow<«-days,  at  the  Ho^pLoe ;  so  next  morn- 
ing early,  after  dropping  tha  customary  oontribution  into  the  box  in  the 
ohapel,  and  hastily  BwaUowing  a  few  naouthlnls  of  the  hard  toast  and 
goats'  butter,  with  a  cup  of  voiy  bad  ceffse,  I  hastened  down  to  St. 
Pierre  in  search  of  the  BaUays,  to  whom  I  haid  been  reoommended  as 
good  guides,  and  a  hearty  neaL  I  met  Gaspard,  the  youngest  hrothei^ 
just  outside  of  iikt  village,  and  proposed  to  htm  the  ascent  of  Conbiu. 
He  told  me  I  must  take  two  guides  if  I  went  alone  ;  I  remonstrated : 

^<  Why,"  I  said,  ^  when  quite  it  tyro  on  the  glacieo,  I  got  up  to  the 
top  df  the  Hdohate  8pitz  of  Monte  Rosa  with  one  guide,  why  sbeuU  I 
Mot  dosohere?" 
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*'Ah,  numsieiir/'  he  replied,  '*ihe  Comhin  is  a  laborioM  aaddifiicalt 
undertaking,  and  has  never  been  completely  asoended  except  by  oiiEflelves 
aod  Andri  Dorsas,  with  &  savant  .paiid  by  the  ^ovarHaeot  You  cannet 
think  of  going  with  leas  than  two  guides." 

As  the  Bian  was  neasonable  in  his  denands,  I  oame.to  an  agreemeat 
with  him  that  I  should  start  that  eveniBig  iwith  tw»  g»ides,.to  aleep  at  the 
cb&let  of  Valaowy.     On  eatevii^  the  inn  at  St.  Pieiife)  I  wae  bothered 
by  the  gendame  asking  ibr  my  passport,  which  I  had  'not  brought  with 
loe.    I^pite  the  eijplanfttions  of  my  newiy-kiataUed  giude,  the  fellow 
was  most  uncivil,  insisting  that  I  should  depoeit  five  francs  with  bin, 
whicfa^   however,  I  had  we  satisfaction  of  naking  him  refund  before 
leaving  the  place.     After  a  two  o'clock  dinner,  I  was  intiodaded  to  nary 
odiier  guide,  £mroanuel  Ballay, «  thin,  wiry  looking  feUow,  upparen^ 
some  years  senior  to  Gaciiardy  with  whom  Ihadaaade  the  arraQgeaaentain 
the  moming.     The  men  then  want  away  to  look  lifter  the  provisiQiU.:  a 
liberal  supjSy  of  cold  meat,  hard-boiled  eggs,  bread  .and  cheese,  aiigar, 
coffee  and  chooolate,  together  with  a  &w  dried  priittes-^an«xoellent  anti- 
dote against  mountain  sickness — weie  adi  etowed  awa^  in  .a  couple  of 
knapsacks,  wliile  £Mir  bottles  of  country  wine  and  a  Aad^  of  bandy  weie 
added  to  ihe  whaku    Hofe,  hatchet,  and  alpenstocks  were  nest  brought 
to  the  front,  and  tlnis  oi)ttt[^d,  we  set  out  about  iour  o'clock  to  walk 
leisurely  up  to  the  ch4Iet.     Just  above  the  village  the  path  alorts  a  deqp, 
narrow  ravine,  the  bed  of  the  Drause  of  Valsorey,  which  £onns  a  pretty 
cascade,  then  dashes  downwards  with  the  headlong  impetaouty  of  a 
mountain  tonrent  to  form  its  junction,  below  St  Pkrre,  with  the  Drause 
of  the  St.  Bernard.    In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  we  were  at  the  chlklet ; 
after  &  hearty  di-iak  of  new  milk  ail  rouad-»a  beverage  which  ought 
never  to  disagree  with  the  true  mountaineer — the  guides  proposed  a  walk 
•on  to  the  glaoier  of  Valsorey,  which  Jies  in  a  .southerly  diveetion  from 
the  chalet,  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Velau.     After  a  tolerably  steep  elimb,  of 
nearly  an  hour,  terminating  m  a  sost  of  chemin&i,  we  obtained  a  view 
over  the  surfaoe  of  the  ice,  upon  which  we  desesnded  in  a  &w  minutes 
more.  This  is  a  remarkably  fine  glaoier,  and,  till  lately,  almost  unknown 
to  tousistB ;  the  main  body  comes  down  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Yelau, 
^and  then  takes  a  northerly  to  north-westerly  direction  round  the  base  of 
the  mountain.     There  is  also  another  glaoier  running  down  nearly  «t  nght 
angles  to  this  one,  between  the  southern  ude  of  the  Colossal  Combin  and 
the  rocks,  of  which  the  principal  peak  is,  I  beliewe,  named  the  Aiguille 
Verte  of  Valsorey ;  in  these  rooks,  near  to  the  Velau,  is  a  remarkabfe 
hole,  showing  a  laige  patch  of  blue  sky,  and  similar  to  the  holes  one  sees 
in  the  masonry  of  old  ruins.     As  we  walked  across  the  ioe,  we  observed 
scnnething  like  the  figure  of  a  man  lyi^g  at  full  length  on  tlie  moraine 
of  the  other  glacier ;  my  guides,  after  examining  this  x>fageot  through  a 
telescope,  infonned  me  that  it  was  a  ohasseur,  who  did  not  wish  to  be 
recognised  as  such,  £or  at  this  eeason  of  the  year  the  ohamois  are  pro- 
tected by  the  laws  of  the  country.     Desolate  and  solitary  enov^  for  the 
doom  of  a  Prometheus  ^was  the  spot  where  this  hardy  hunter  lay,  his  only 
con^anion  his  rifle,  far  above  even  temporary  human  habitetion,  sur- 
iDunded  by  ice  and  barren  rooks,  towering  in  grandest  sublimity  towards 
the  sky  over  his  head  ^  walking,  crawling,  .and  oorouehing  by  turns  with  his 
telescope  constantly  at  his  eye,  over  rotten  rooks,  or  At  the  slippery  edge  of 
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death-threatening  precipices;  for  twelve,  or  perhaps  twentv-four,  hoars 
together,  would  this  man,  in  all  probability,  watch  and  follow  his  game 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  thought  The  Swiss  are  eminently  a 
material  race,  but  yet  there  is  a  wonderful  in&tuation  in  this  sport,  so 
little  remunerative  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  One  of  De  Saussure's 
guides  is  reported  to  have  said  to  the  savant,  ^'  My  ftither  and  my  uncle 
have  already  fallen  victims  to  the  dangers  of  the  mountuns,  and  I  shall 
probably  share  the  same  fate  one  of  those  days ;  yet,  beUeve  me,"  he 
added,  with  great  earnestness,  ''  were  you  to  offer  to  make  my  fortune 
to-morrow,  on  condition  that  I  renounce  for  ever  the  chasse  de  chamois, 
I  would  not  conclude  the  bargain."  The  same  man  fell  from  a  rock  and 
lost  his  life  within  two  years  after  having  spoken  these  words  to  De 
Saussure.  Emmanuel  told  me,  that,  when  crossing  a  level  glacier  alone, 
he  always  carried  his  alpenstock  swinging  horizontally  by  his  side,  in 
order  that  it  might  fall  across  the  crevasse  in  the  event  of  his  slipping 
into  one.  I  have  also  heard  experienced  icemen  say,  that  as  the  crevasses 
one  is  most  apt  to  tumble  into  are  small  at  the  top,  it  is  often  possible 
to  save  oneself  by  throwing  the  body  instantaneously  forward  while  iu 
the  first  act  of  sinking,  and  getting  the  breast  and  arms  upon  the  farther 
edge  of  the  cleft,  fie  this  as  it  may,  the  most  practised  hunters  have 
perished  in  these  insidious  chasms.  The  celebrated  Golani,  of  Pontre- 
sina,  in  the  Grisons,  the  slayer  of  two  thousand  and  seven  hundred 
chamois,  once  fell  many  feet  down  a  crevasse,  and  with  the  coolness  and 
determination  which  he  was  known  in  an  eminent  degree  to  possess,  ex- 
tricated himself  from  this  horrible  position  by  cutting  little  steps,  or 
notches,  for  his  fingers  and  toes,  with  his  pocket-knife,  up  to  the  opening 
of  the  ice— an  anecdote  which  is  told  with  great  pride  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Bermina. 

Returning  to  the  ch&let,  we  found  there  a  sportsman  who  had  just 
brought  in  a  very  fine  marmotte.  He  was  a  superior-looking  man, 
superior  both  in  dress  and  address,  to  the  people  of  these  parts:  his 
manner  was  even  polished.  He  was  clad  in  velveteens,  witn  sporting 
buttons;  round  his  throat  he  wore  a  silk  biid's-eye,  and  a  felt  broad-brim 
upon  hb  head.  This  individual  was  indeed  a  native  of  St.  I^erre,  who 
had  spent  the  better  part  of  his  life— he  must  have  been  now  nearly  sixty 
— in  the  Neapolitan  service,  and  returned,  with  true  Swiss  love  of  home, 
to  pass  the  evening  of  his  days  among  his  own  mountains.  This  gentle- 
man gave  us  the  pleasure  of  his  company  at  supper.  We  discussed  over 
hot  chocolate  the  chances  of  our  intended  ascent  in  all  its  bearings.  When 
the  chocolate  was  finished,  we  prepared  to  **  turn  in "  for  four  or  five 
hours*  sleep,  and  our  friend  suddenly  disappeared,  for  we  saw  nothing 
more  of  him  until  our  return  here  the  following  evening.  The  interior 
of  the  ch&let  was  divided  into  two  compartments— a  temporary  dwelling* 
place  for  its  owners,  where  also  the  milk  was  boiled  and  the  cheeses  kept, 
and  a  cow-house.  The  former  boasted  four  beds,  one  of  which  was  placed 
at  my  disposal ;  a  smaller  one  at  my  feet  was  made  to  contain  the  two 
guides,  while  Nos.  8  and  4  were  appropriated  by  two  very  big  women 
and  some  half-dozen  children.  Takmg  off  my  coat  and  necktie,  I  threw 
myself  upon  the  top  of  the  bed — quite  a  luxury  to  the  damp  hay  one  is 
often  thankful  to  sleep  on  while  on  mountain  excursions  ;  the  light  was 
then  extinguished,  and  every  one  else  retired.  After  several  vain  attempts 
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to  aleepi  I  got  up  and  looked  oatride ;  the  weather  promised  well  for  the 
morrow.  Millions  of  stars  were  twinkting ;  the  silence  of  inanimate  nature 
was  occasionally  broken  by  the  crash  of  ice  tambling  down  some  distant 
crevasse,  or  the  more  confused  noise  of  stones  rolling  upon  the  glacier. 
The  whito  mantle  of  the  Velan  formed  in  this  light  but  a  feeble  contrast 
with  the  dark  shadows  of  the  other  mountains,  nor  did  its  12,300  feet  of 
actual  height  allow  it  that  apparent  superiority  which  it  retained  in  day- 
light. Retumioff  to  my  bed,  the  snoring  and  half-muttered  dreams  close 
to  my  ear,  together  with  the  eternal  jingling  of  the  restless  cow-bells, 
kept  up  a  noise  within  the  ch&let  which  now  rendered  further  thoughts 
of  sleep  entirely  futile.  I  was  truly  delighted  when  I  heard  the  guides 
turn  themselves  in  bed,  speak  a  few  words,  and  then  go  outside.  Retum- 
iDg  immediately,  they  lighted  the  fire,  and  told  me  that  it  was  time  to 
rise.  Coffee  was  soon  prepared,  and  I  set  about  making  the  best  break- 
fast I  could  before  starting,  as  I  can  very  rarely  eat  meat  at  any  great 
elevations.  We  were  in  good  time,  as  daylight  was  necessary  for  mount- 
ing the  rocks  on  to  the  glacier,  which  we  expected  to  reach  in  less  than 
an  hour  and  a  half  ^from  the  chftlet;  consequently  we  did  not  begin  our 
day's  work  till  half-past  three  o'clock,  or  perhaps  a  quarter  to  four,  when 
the  guides,  having  again  packed  up  the  provisions,  shouldered  the  knap- 
sacks, and  leisurely  led  the  way  straight  up  the  mountain,  which  rises  op- 
posite the  door  of  the  chalet,  and  which  is,  indeed,  the  base  of  the  Combin, 
and  the  only  part  of  that  mountain  visible  from  these  pasturages. 

For  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  we  were  picking  our  steps  over  the 
short  herbage,  and  occasionally  breaking  our  shins  in  the  dark  against 
the  loose  rocks  ;  then  cresting  this  first  ascent,  over  ^boulements  unre- 
lieved by  a  blade  of  grass,  we  attained,  as  the  darkness  was  last  wearing 
out,  a  little  plain  of  snow,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  high  rocks,  among 
which  my  guide  Emmanuel  informed  me  that  he  had  often  watehed  for 
chamois,  climbing  from  crag  to  crag  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  A  little  farther 
on  we  crossed  the  tracks  of  one  of  those  animals,  apparently  quite  fresh, 
in  the  snow,  and  passing  from  one  mountain  to  another.  About  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  this  plain  a  small  glacier  descends  from  the 
edge  of  the  rocks  above  to  the  n6ve  (snow  without  ice)  covering  the 
plain.  Its  appearance  at  a  little  distance  is  quite  perpendicular.  The 
rocks  on.the  north-eastern  side  of  this  glacier  afford  the  only  known  access 
from  the  Yal  d'Entremont  to  the  Col  de  la  Maison  Rouge,  on  the  northern 
face  of  the  Combin,  leading  to  the  Valine  de  Bagnes  by  the  glacier  of 
Corbassidres,  from  which  col  it  would  appear  that  the  ascent  of  the 
Combin  is  alone  practicable.  As  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  the 
rising  sun  was  just  beginning  to  light  up  with  beautiful  rose-colour  the 
Mont  Blanc,  and,  one  after  another,  the  Aiguilles  of  Chamounix. 

After  halting  a  few  minutes  to  gaase  on  this  truly  gorgeous  spectede, 
we  commenced  our  ascent  of  the  rocks,  with  the  cheering  prospect  of  un- 
exceptionable weather.  This  part  of  the  business  must  have  token  us 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  at  least,  and  required  some  little  caution.  We 
were  almost  constantly  above  the  bed  of  the  glacier  as  we  climbed  from 
one  rock  to  another  up  this  frightful-looking  gorge.  There  are  one  or 
two  mauvais  pas,  where  the  weight  of  the  body  must  be  almost  entii'ely 
entrusted  to  the  hands,  while  the  feet  go  in  search  of  small  protuberances, 
jo0t  krge  enough  to  support  the  toes ;  the  arms  are  in  turn  stretched  out, 
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tin  the  rock  is  passed,  in  advaocing  sideways.  A  fall  here  would  almost 
inevitably  lead  to  death ;  for  the  body  of  a  man,  once  set  in  motion,  would 
bound  like  a  ball  over  a  succession  of  small  precipices  till  it  reached  the 
glacier.  At  the  t(^  of  the  glacier  we  left  the  rocks,  and  stepped  into  a 
little  holbw  or  snow-basin,  up  the  steep  sides  of  wlucfa  a  hard  scramble 
of  about  fifty  feet  brought  us  on  to  the  coL  Here  we  breakfasted*  This 
operation  finished,  the  gaiters  were  put  on,  and  one  of  the  knapsacks, 
with  a  bottle  of  wine,  was  left  in  the  rocks  to  await  our  return.  We  now 
roped  £as  the  first  time,  securing  the  cord  firmly  under  the  arms,  with  an 
interval  of  about  fifteen  feet  between  each  man.  Emmanuel  led  the  way. 
His  straight  bony  figure  was  attired  in  a  close-fitting  blue  cloth  jacket,  not 
reaching  below  we  waist,  with  pockets  at  the  sides,  and  rather  tight  brown 
ioezpi^ssibles;  round  his  wide-awake  he  had  twisted  a  piece  of  white 
muslin,  as  a  protection  against  the  sun.  Gaspard,  who  brou^t  up  the 
rear  and  the  knapsack,  wore  the  ordinary  blouse  over  his  other  clothe^ 
and  sported  a  green  veil.  For  a  short  distance  we  marched  over  level 
snow,  almost  entirely  unbroken  by  crevasses.  The  mijestic  Gombin  now 
rose  in  masses  of  thick  snow  upon  our  right,  whfle  rather  to  the  left 
again  we  had  the  point  known  as  the  Petit  Combiuy  of  comparative 
insignificance. 

Leaving  the  col,  we  now  bore  off  to  the  right,  ascendii^  gradually. 
Oar  route  presently  lay  across  far-scattered  frsffmeots  of  ice,  from  the 
gkcier  above ;  these  crystal  debris  had,  apparenUy,  lain  for  some  days,  as 
they  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  buried  in  the  snow.  As  we  passed  under 
the  shoulder  of  the  mountain  immense  cliffs  of  blue  ice  hung  threaten- 
ingly over  our  courae.  I  asked  the  guides  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  save  ounelves  from  an  eboulement  in  such  a  spot.  '^  Oh  yes ;  if  not 
a  very  large  one  we  should,  probably,  be  able  to  avoid  it,"  they  both  re- 
plied. Our  ascent  wai  becoming  very  laborious,  and  the  snow  much 
broken  by  crevasses ;  we  bad  to  turn  some,  of  enormous  breadth  and 
depth,  but  the  smaller  ones,  though  very  numerous,  were  mostly  well 
bridged.  Once  or  twice  we  got  into  a  perfect  network  of  them,  when 
Emmanuel  had  to  probe  the  snow  all  round  him  at  every  step  he  took, 
treading  very  gingerly,  but  quickly,  at  the  same  moment.  We  were 
making  straight  for  the  lower  part  of  the  main  ridge  of  the  mountain ; 
as  we  drew  nearer,  the  top  of  the  mountain  appeared  to  me  to  rise  from 
this  ridge  in  an  inaccessible,  though  not  lofty,  predpioe  of  snow  and 
rock ;  lower  down,  however,  it  sloped  away  more. 

We  now  wheeled  round  to  our  right,  walking  at  some  little  distance 
below  the  ridge,  till  we  came  to  the  foot  of  the  ascent :  it  certainly  looked 
wonderfully  steep,  and  was  here  without  an  inch  of  rock.  Gaspard  sug- 
gested we  should  take  a  diagonal  line  in  the  first  place,  and  then  pass  round 
3ke  alone,  instsad  of  going  ug  direct  at  once.  We  agreed  upon  this,  and 
allowed  him  to  go  to  the  front.  We  were  now  over  some  of  the  glaciers 
that  we  had  seen  above  us  upon  our  leaving  the  col,  and  thb  was  un- 
doubtedly the  most  difficidt  part  of  the  ascent.  Had  it  been  necessary 
to  cut  steps  here,  I  fsnoy  we  diould  have  found  it  very  ticklish  work 
indeed;  but,  as  the  season  would  have  it,  a  little  pounding  with  the  foot, 
and  a  good  use  of  the  alpenstock,  were  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  Jof^ 
however,  as  we  were  getting  to  the  top  of  this  vast  Imttress,  at  its 
steepest  point,  the  leading  gmde  staggered  for  an  instant,  as  the  snow 
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pen  way  60m  beoealk  hn  ftet  ^  Plant  your  atiek  firmly  in  the  snow, 
moDsiear/'  roared  die  man  bdikid  me,  as  I  prepared  to  go  o».  As  soon 
as  I  raised  my  head  over  the  tafv  I  ^*«b  nearly  choked,  as  well  as  Uinded, 
by  the  grains  of  snow  Uowa  agaimt  my  face  by  one  of  the  fieicest  winds 
I  ever  met  I  thoagfat  it  moM  hare  been  impeseihle  to  have  held  on, 
but  the  guides  told  me  that  the  worst  was  over,  avd  immediately  after- 
wards we  were  standiog  on  s  much  better  footing.  It  was  all  plain 
suling  from  this  poiiit.  A  few  steps  were  eat  to  enable  tw  to  retain  oar 
feodng  where  the  snow  was  lro»n  hard  in  a  few  places,  otherwise  we  had 
cfily  to  walk  op  steadily  to  the  summit  of  the  monntaio—- about  14, ISO 
feet  above  the  sea  which  we  reached  at  a  qnarter-past  ten,  the  entire 
ascsnt  from  the  chilet  having  oeevpied  m  six  homv  and  m  half.  The  day 
was  one  of  the  finest  and  [clearest  I  ever  remember  having  seen  in 
Switaerland,  bot  the  cold  was  excessive,  owing  to  the  wind.  I  was  very 
much  annoyed  that  I  was  unable  to  mark  the  degree  of  eold,  the  mercury 
of  my  thermometer  having  beeoBM  deranced. 

The  snmmit  of  the  Grand  Combin  is  toe  cuhninating  point  of  a  ridge 
of  some  lei^h  eoverad  with  snow,  which  surges  over  the  southern  side 
ef  the  mevntain,  where  perpeodicnkr  precipices  of  bare  rock  fall  probably 
for  many  thousand  fret  without  a  hrealk.  As  on  the  Titlis  and  tiie  Bnet, 
^roaeh  to  the  immediate  edge  of  these  snow-fringed  precipices  would 
be  extremely  dangeroos.  The  view  from  tins  movntain  is,  I  consider, 
decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  Monte  Rosa,  more  particularly  in  extent, 
although  its  poeitionf  between  the  latter  and  Mont  Bhtnc,  aA»rds  a  distinct 
panorama  of  the  naost  colossal  peaks  m  Switzerland,  together  with  their 
^Uieiers,  for  the  Bernese  Alps  and  the  Aletsch  glacier,  across  the  Valais, 
m  addition  to  the  Pennine  and  Vakaian  chains,  are  seen  at  no  great 
distance.  We  were  particularly  snrprised  at  the  lofty  appearance  from 
here  of  the  Aiguilles  of  the  Moat  Blanc  range ;  the  Graodes  Jorasses  and 
the  Aiguille  Verte  seemed  to  rival  in  height  even  the  Monarch  of  the 
Alpsy  although  both  are,  in  fact,  lower  than  the  Combin.  The  Aiguille  du 
Tour  is  like  a  pyramid  with  ita  top  sawn  off.  The  Velan  seemed  to  be 
almoet  widnn  a  atoae's  throw  of  us.  The  Kne  along  the  north  of  Pied- 
mont presents  a  number  of  probably  never-trodden  glaciers,  surmounted 
fay  snowy  tops,  amcsig  the  nearest  of  which  are  the  Grand  Ruktor,  the 
Panidia,  amd  others.  There  is  a  grand  oeean  of  ice  between  us  and  the 
sublime  peaks  of  the  Matterhom  and  the  Dent  Blanche;  beyond  the 
fenner,  an  ann  extends  to  the  group  of  Monte  Rosa  and  the  Misehabel- 
horae^  and  die  latter  throws  out  a  branch  terminating  in  the  Weisshom 
and  Bruneokhonu 

Looking  straight  down  into  the  Valais,  the  dark-brown  top  of  Mont 
Catogne  fills  op  a  space,  beyond  which  rise  the  silvered  voeks  of  the  Dent 
du  Midiy.encircliag  a  glacier.  A  little  frirther  eastward,  the  Dent  de 
Mondesi,  DiaUerets,  Wiidstmbel,  Gemmi^hom,  Alteb,  and  Blumlis  Alp, 
frrm  a  dudn  facing  us,  winch,  gradually  increasing  in  height  and  extent 
of  glader,  is  at  lengtib  lest  in  Uie  mass  of  the  Bernese  group.  As  the 
highest  point  of  this  moontain  is  not  immediately  above  the  lower  ridge» 
which  I  fasMre  before  described,  fant  nearer  Yalsomy  and  the  Velan,  we 
hnd,  in  deeeendmg,  to  bear  away  to  our  right,  walking  for  aome  distance 
nearly  psuraM  to  the  col  below  ns,  until  we  arrived  at  1^  top  of  the 
passage  leiMKngto  the  lower  ridge.   Here  the  gukies  asked  for  a  modicum 
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of  brandy,  for  the  descent  before  us  was  calculated  to  be  a  little  trying  to 
any  nerves.  After  tying  ourselves  together  as  before,  the  elder  guide 
went  cautiously  over  the  edge  of  the  declivity,  following  the  track  of  our 
ascent ;  at  each  downward  step  he  carefully  pounded  the  snow  five  or  six 
times,  in  order  to  give  it  the  proper  consistency  for  my  safe  descent,  and 
it  is,  perhaps,  not  easy  for  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  work  of 
mountain  glides  to  appreciate  the  amount  of  fatigue  produced  hy  this 
continual  stamping  down  the  snow  in  such  a  position,  as  well  as  by  the. 
cutting  of  steps.  When  he  had  reached  the  full  extent  of  his  tether,  he 
stood  with  his  stick  firmly  planted  in  the  snow  above  him.  It  was  now 
my  turn  to  go  on,  while  both  glides  remained  stationary.  We  had  to 
descend  sideways ;  so,  sticking  my  alpenstock  deeply  into  the  snow,  I  did 
not  attempt  to  move  it  until  I  felt  my  foot  fast  in  the  step  below. 

^  Maintenant  faites  bien  attention,  'Manuel !"  exclaimed  Gkispard  to 
his  brother,  as  the  snow  gave  a  little  from  under  one  of  my  feet. 

The  startling  tone  in  which  those  words  were  uttered  made  Emmanuel 
look  up  over  his  shoulder,  while  he  grasped  his  stick  more  tightly  with 
both  hands.  When  I  had  got  close  to  him,  I  anchored  my  stick  deep 
into  the  snow,  and  waited  for  Gaspard.  I  must  confess  I  did  not  feel  this 
a  very  pleasant  position ;  the  mountain  rose  like  a  wall  over  my  right 
shoulder,  while  on  the  other  side  the  snow  sloped  away  from  my  feet  at  a 
very  steep  angle,  then  bulging  out  like  a  globe  poised  upon  the  edge  of  a 
precipice,  carried  my  eye  at  once  over  it,  to  a  depth  of  perhaps  more  than 
two  thousand  feet,  without  being  able  to  see  what  intervened.  I  felt  per- 
suaded that  a  decided  slip  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  us — no  very  difficult 
matter  in  the  fast-softening  state  of  the  snow — must  have  carried  us  all 
three,  by  a  venr  rapid  but  most  unpleasant  route,  over  the  ice  cliffs  we 
had  passed  under  in  the  morning,  down;  to  the  Col  de  la  Maison  Rouge. 
I  was,  therefore,  resolved  not  to  make  a  false  step,  and  redoubled  my 
exertions  accordingly.  My  alpenstock  had  an  iron  crook  at  the  end  of  it, 
which  made  it  very  laborious  to  pull  it  out  of  the  snow,  into  which  I 
plunged  it  about  two  feet  at  every  stroke.  Gaspard,  observing  this,  in- 
sbted  upon  my  taking  his,  which,  being  made  of  bad  pine-wood  instead 
of  ash,  snapped  almost  immediately  with  me,  nearly  throwing  me  off  my 
balance.  I  took  my  own  again,  leaving  him  less  than  two  feet  of  stick  to 
get  down  with  ;  but  these  fellows  are  as  active  as  cats  on  their  own  moun- 
tains, and  in  the  event  of  a  slip  would  probably  arrest  their  hM  by  digging 
their  fingers  and  toes  with  great  force  into  the  snow,  without  the  aid  of 
any  stick.  When  we  were  at  the  bottom  of  this  passage,  I  asked  the 
guides  if  I  would  have  pulled  them  down,  supposing  I  had  lost  my  footing 
while  descending. 

"  No^  no,  monsieur,"  they  replied ;  **  by  moving  one  at  a  time  only, 
we  should  have  been  quite  able  to  hold  you  up  had  you  slipped." 

And  it  is  really  quite  possible  for  a  good  and  resolute  guide  to  save  a 
heavier  man  than  himself  by  arresting  nim  at  the  first  instant  of  fiEJiing, 
as  in  the  case  of  Jacob  Leuthold,  of  Meyringen,  who,  with  the  rope 
merely  twisted  round  his  arm,  retained  the  weight  of  the  savant  D^aot 
and  two  other  gentlemen,  who  had  made  a  false  step,  and  dragged  one 
another  several  feet  down  a  snow-slope,  in  crossing  the  Strahleck  Pass. 
We  found  the  crevasses  more  troublesome  now  than  in  the  morning,  as 
the  effect  of  the  sun  had  already  had  great  influence  upon  the  snow.     I 
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got  my  entire  leg  into  one  of  them,  and  we  were  constantly  sinking  up 
to  our  knees ;  we  had^  notwithstanding,  to  hasten  our  stens  until  we  got 
dear  of  the  overhanging  glacier,  whidi,  at  this  time  of  oay,  becomes  a 
Teiy  unsafe  n^ghbour.  However,  I  could  not  restrain  myself  from 
stopping  more  than  once  to  look  down  the  transparent  ndes  of  some  of 
the  larger  chasms,  wide  as  many  a  stone  quarry,  and  periiaps  between 
one  and  two  hundred  feet  in  depth.  The  guides  told  me  that  they  had 
seen  those  crevasses  of  greater  dimensions  and  more  numerous  on  former 
occasions — so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  offer  a  considerable  obstacle  to  die 
&rther  ascent  of  the  mountain.  When  we  descended  upon  the  col  the 
glare  was  so  strong  that  I  put  on  my  blue  spectacles  for  the  first  time. 
The  temperature  here  was  warm,  and  the  wind,  which  had  troubled  us 
so  much  above,  was  no  more  felt.  We  got  back  to  the  rocks,  where  we 
had  left  the  knapsack,  about  half-past  one  o'clock,  lAving  spent  not  less 
than  six  hours  and  a  quarter  upon  the  snow,  not  treading  one  inch  of 
rock  during  that  period.  There  are,  perhaps,  few  mountains  so  densely 
covered  with  snow  as  the  Grand  Combin,  and  this  fact,  coupled  with 
its  g^at  height  and  large  dimensions,  g^ves  it  a  gigantic  and  commanding 
appearance  when  seen  from  a  distance.  The  tbrm  of  this  mountain, 
when  examined  from  the  top  of  the  Torrenthom,  as  well  as  from  the 
Sassenoir,  between  the  Val  d  Anniviers  and  the  Val  d'Erin,  is  decidedly 
that  termed  the  ''  saddle*back."  From  the  peak  of  the  Dent  du  Midi, 
its  appearance,  in  the  panorama  of  mountains,  is  only  second  to  Mont 
Blanc. 

After  a  very  satisfactory  dinner  at  the  top  of  the  granite  rocks,  which 
probably  have  contributed  many  boulders  to  the  blocs  erratiques  scattered 
over  the  lower  valleys,  we  made  our  descent  down  the  side  of  the  glacier 
with  more  difficulty  than  we  ascended*  However,  we  reached  the  chalet 
in  safety  about  four  o'clock,  having  been  absent  from  it  more  than  twelve 
hours.  Our  acquaintance  of  the  previous  evening  was  at  the  door  to 
welcome  us,  and  to  express  his  surprise  at  our  return  so  early.  After  a 
bowl  each  of  smoking  chocolate,  most  refreshing  after  the  cold,  heat,  and 
fatigue  we  had  undergone,  we  all  walked  down  to  SL  Pierre,  where  I 
slept,  starting  early  next  morning  on  foot  for  Martigny.  I  had  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  my  glides;  they  insisted  upon  taking  even 
more  than  the  necessary  precautions;  and  when  I  felt  the  cold  in  my 
hands  very  severely  on  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain,  and  discovered 
that  I  had  brought  no  gloves,  one  of  them  insisted  upon  my  taking  his, 
while  he  nearly  had  one  of  his  fingers  frostbitten  in  consequence. 

W»  B.  U. 
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mSTOBT  OF  THE  PIB8T  BATTALION  OP  »OTAL 
MAEINES  IN  CfflNA, 

Fbom  1857  TO  1859. 

Wksn  the  ^Dger  thafc  threatened  our  peiaeasiienB  in  India  wae  eauan^ 
the  govoronent  bo  roneh  anxiety,  and  the  neeeaiary  despatch  of  eo  many 
regimeote  teeeoed  to  be  the  only  chance  of  qoeUing  that  awful  febeUioo, 
and  the  transports  fiUed  wkh  troops  that  were  en  th^r  way  te  piotect 
onr  interests  ia  Chba  had  necessarily  been  directed  and  aant  off  to  Cal" 
cutta»  it  was  evident  that  if  we  wished  to  protect  the  eolony  of  Hoag^ 
KoDfy  and  to  re-establish  our  meroaatile  communicaiioiis  with  thst 
eountry,  other  troops  nujst  he  sent  to  leplaee  those  that  had  been  in* 
tended  for  duty  there.  But  it  was  impossible  to  send  more  regiments 
horn  England  to  that  country,  as  ia  all  probability  their  presence  wooU 
be  required  in  India.  It  was  then  that  the  govemoient  deteramied  oa 
sending  a  brigade  of  Royal  Marines  te  replace  the  troops  that  had  been 
ordered  to  Hong-Kong,  and  on  the  18th  of  July,  1857,  orden  were  le- 
oflived  to  this  e&et  by  the  commaadanta  of  the  four  respeokiife  dinsioni 
of  Boyal  Marines.  Each  division  was  requijwd  to  furnish  four  oonpanies, 
and  each  eompany  to  oonsist  of  one  captain,  two  subaltems,  and  eoTen^* 
five  rank  and  file;  the  battalions  were  each  to  have  one  lieutensaS* 
eolonel,  adjutant,  and  quartermaster. 

It  is  my  intention  only  te  relate  the  doings  ef  the  fvst  battalion,  sod 
therefore  I  shaU  confine  myself  entirely  to  them,  except  in  instances 
where  it  will  be  aeeessary  to  mention  the  2nd  battalion*  Two  Tessds 
had  been  ohaviered  to  convey  the  battalion  to  Hong-Kong,  the  /sy^ 
rairiz  and  Adelaide,  and  it  was  between  the  10th  and  Idth  August  that 
the  battalion  embarked  on  board  these  ships.  Nothing  eould  exceed  the 
liberality  of  the  messing  on  board  these  magnificent  trsasporCs,  but  the 
aooommodatioa  of  the  one  £sr  surpassed  that  of  the  other*  And  thai 
have  we  started  the  battalion  on  its  long  and  monotonous  voyage. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  those  who  remember  the  Toyage  oat 
ia  the  Imperairiz  and  Adelaide  to  know  something  of  those  places  wbsse 
isbey  touched,  and  to  have  recalled  to  them  scenes  they  well  veoQember,  and 
where  they  spent  many  a  happy  hour.  Madeira  was  the  first  of  these 
places,  situated  in  the  temperate  aone  about  ten  degrees  nortli  of  the  tropics^ 
and  suSTOuoded  by  the  ocean.  This  beautiful  island  enjoys  a  climate  of 
singular  mildness.  Funchal,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  shore  of  tbe 
shallow  bay  on  the  south  coast,  and  is  backed  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
mountains.  Numerous  country-houses,  with  their  gardens  on  the  neigh- 
bouring slopes,  give  an  air  of  great  cheerfulness  to  a  rugged  landscape. 
The  ride  to  the  Curral  many  will  remember  with  pleasure.  The  deep 
ravines  or  gorges  that  everywhere  intersect  the  mountains,  cutting 
through  them  ^most  to  the  very  base,  give  a  grandeur  hardly  to  be 
described ;  and  well  must  be  remembered  that  scene  that  suddenly  o^ns 
to  the  view,  where  the  eye  descends  to  a  depth  of  two  thousand  feet  into 
the  immense  chasm  below,  and  wanders  over  the  rugged  and  broken  out- 
line of  the  many  peaks  that  rise  from  its  very  bottom,  or  upwards,  fol- 
lowbg  the  grey  precipitous  rocks  till  their  summits  are  lost  in  the  clouds. 
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Add  to  all  this,  the  traces  of  vmt  and  obscure  antiquity  that  are  impressed 
on  the  cliff%  caves,  and  guUV  torrents  of  the  island,  and  the  solemn  and 
tottohing  rsAectien  perpetually  reeorring  ol  the  weakness  and  insig^i* 
fieanoe  of  perishable  ouui,  whoee  generations  thus  pass  away  into  obUvien 
widi  all  their  toils  and  ambitioni  while  Nature  holds  on  her  vnvaiyiBg 
oavrse,  and  poorsoui  her  stnams  and  renews  her  forests  with  uadeoayiny 
activity,  regardless  oi  the  fate  of  her  proud  and  periAable  soverslgB. 
Througfaottt  this  beaotiful  scenery  the  eye  wanders  aaMXigst  groves  of 
diesnnt,  and  where  piftC'^trees  stretch  along  higher  declivities  of  the  hills^ 
sod  the  baaaaa^leaves  wave  in  the  lower  plains ;  and  then  overtopping' 
Ae  roofs  is  seen  the  beauttfal  leaves  of  the  pafan^trse. 

It  was  evening  when  we  left  Madeira,  and  from  this  place,  until  we 
amved  at  Ascensien,  we  were  fnvoured  with  the  most  lovelv  weather. 
The  sc^itary  island  of  Ascension,  situated  in  the  Athmtie,  aoont  eight 
degrees  south,  le  one,  I  should  imagine,  of  the  most  wretched-looking" 
plMes  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  green  mountain,  the  highest  ia 
the  island,  is  about  three  thousand  feet  above  ihe  sea^level  $  and  from 
dns  monntaio  the  garrison  of  Georgetown  is  supplied  with  water. 

The  Gape  was  the  next  plaee  the  battalion  touched  at,  and  many  wiH 
remember  the  pfoaeant  days  they  spent  in  this  beautifiil  colony.  Amoog^ 
the  best  sights  in  Cape  Town  are  the  museum  and  the  botanical  gardensi 
in  the  former  tfaeve  is  an  excellent  coUectiott  of  geologictl  and  miaetalo* 
gical  specimens,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  South  African  soiimals,  some  of 
-which  are  hvougfat  from  diose  plains  of  the  far  interior  that  Pringle 
'describes  so  well  in  the  following  lines : 

Away,  awaj^  from  the  dwellings  of  men. 

By  the  antelope's  haunt  and  the  buffalo's  den. 

By  vaUevB  remote,  where  the  ourebi  plays ; 

Where  toe  gnu,  the  sesseybe,  and  hartebeest  graze. 

And  the  dand  and  gemsbok  unhaBted  reeline. 

By  the  skirts  of  grey  forests  o'erhung  with  wild  vine ; 

Where  the  elephant  browses  at  peace  in  his  wood. 

And  the  rivernorse  gambols,  unscared,  in  the  flood. 

And  the  mighty  rhinoceros  wallows  at  will 

In  the  pool  where  the  wild  ass  is  drinking  his  fill ; 

O'er  the  brown  karroo,  where  the  bleating  cry 

Of  the  springbok's  fawn  sounds  plaintively, 

Where  the  zebra  wantonly  tosses  his  mane 

As  he  scours  with  his  troop  o'er  the  deaokte  plain ; 

And  the  stately  koodoo  exultingly  bounds. 

Undisturbed,  by  the  bay  of  the  hunters'  hounds. 

Twenty-six  days  after  leaving  tlie  Cape,  Java  Head  was  sighted,  and  die 
Imperairix  dropped  an<dior  for  the  night,  and  at  daylight,  the  next  mom- 
iag,  steamed  up  these  lovely  straits. 

Li  no  part  of  the  world,  I  should  imagine,  is  vegetation  more  nefaly 
and  loxuriantJy  developed,  or  the  natural  advantages  of  situation  and  sod 
mete  varied  and  abaadant,  than  it  is  in  this  island  of  Java,  truly  called 
the  Queen  of  the  Eastern  Isles — a  climate,  where  the  intense  heat  of  the 
torrid  zone  must  be  moderated  by  the  surrounding  seas;  a  diversified 
sn&ee,  where  the  hills  are  clothed  with  forests  of  the  most  valaaUe 
trees,  and  the  plains  yi^  the  richest  plants  and  spices  in  spontMieovi 
abundance.  But  I  cannot  help  quoting  Dr.  Bleeker^s  spirited  descriptiaD 
of  this  island.  He  says  :  *'  It  is  more  especially  on  the  low  coast  lands  that 
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we  find  superb  palms,  bananas,  arolds,  amarnnthaces,  poisonous  euphor^ 
biaoesy  and  Papilionaceus  legumens.  Scarcely  had  we  reached  the  height 
of  a  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  when  our  eyes  were  struck  by 
the  quantity  of  ferns,  which  already  preponderated  over  the  other  plants. 
Here,  too,  we  are  surprised  by  magnificent  forests  of  slender  bamboos 
ffrowing  spontaneously.  The  further  we  ascend,  the  greater  is  the  change 
in  the  aspect  of  vegetation.  Palms  and  leguminous  plants  become  rare, 
and  bamboos  are  less  abundant.  In  recompense,  we  find  forests  of  fif-trees 
with  their  tall  trunks,  spreading  branches,  and  thick  foliage,  envdoping 
more  lowly  trees  and  humbler  plants,  and  exhibiting  a  majesty  whi<£ 
even  surpasses  the  splendour  of  the  palms  of  the  coast.  There  is  but  one 
region  higher  than  that  of  the  oaks  and  laurels,  where  the  magnificence 
of  the  trees  begins  to  decline;  it  would  seem  as  if  Nature,  at  the  height  of 
five  or  six  thousand  feet  having  accomplished  her  masterpiece,  becomes 
powerless  to  maintain  the  tropical  character  of  the  vegetation.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  as  well  to  explain  the  kind  of  plants  that  I  have  mentioned 
under  their  botanical  names.  The  aroid  or  drum  order  are  herbs  or 
shrubby  plants,  sometimes  climbing,  and  usually  with  branching  veins. 
The  amaranthacett  are  herbs  or  sfaiiibs,  and  are  most  common  in  the 
tropics.  The  euphorbiacess  are  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  with  opposite  or 
alternate  leaves:  these  plants  are  often  poisonous,  abounding  with  a 
milky  juice.  The  Papilionaceus  legumens  are  plants  having  seeds  grow- 
ing in  pods,  as  peas." 

Remaining  at  Anjier  for  a  short  time,  the  battalion  started  for  Singa- 
pore, at  which  place  they  arrived  in  four  days.  Up  to  thb  time  great 
doubts  had  been  entertained  by  the  officers  on  board  the  Imperatriz 
whether  they  would  be  sent  to  China  at  all,  especially  as  the  news  &om 
India  was  anything  but  favourable,  and  they  expected  that  in  all  proba- 
bility they  also  might  be  directed  to  Calcutta,  but  orders  were  awaiting 
them  at  Singapore  to  proceed  to  Hong-Kong  with  all  despatch.  It  took 
fourteen  days  to  steam  up  the  China  Sea  against  the  north-easteriy 
monsoon,  and  that  portion  of  the  battalion  in  the  Imperatriz  arrived  at 
Hong-Kong  upon  the  6th  November,  having  made  the  passage  from 
Spithead,  including  all  stoppages,  in  eighty-six  days.  The  whole  of  the 
force  to  be  employed  against  Canton  was  collecting  off  the  Bogue  Forts 
in  the  Canton  River,  and  thither  the  battalion  proceeded  up  on  the  day 
after  their  arrival  in  Hong-Kong,  to  await  the  remaining  portion  thi^ 
were  daily  expected  in  the  Adelaide. 

Slowly  the  time  seemed  to  pass  whilst  remaining  at  the  Bogue  FortB^ 
and  the  only  change  in  the  daily  routine  was  the  occasionally  landing 
part  of  the  battalion  for  three  or  four  days  upon  the  island  of  North 
Wantung.  This  island  was  celebrated  in  the  last  Chinese  war  as  being 
the  place  where  a  treaty  was  signed  by  a  Chinese  commissioner,  and 
arrangements  were  made  by  Captain  Elliot  for  carrying  on  the  trade,  but 
were  unfortunately  nullified  by  the  unauthorised  entrance  of  an  English 
ship,  which  led  to  the  rupture  of  negotiations.  It  was  not  until  the  2nd 
of  December  that  the  long-looked-for  Adelaide  arrived,  and  upon  the 
following  day  two  captains  were  taken  from  the  battalion :  one  to  act  as 
major,  and  the  other  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  brigadier.  Every  one  was 
now  preparing  for  the  intended  occupation  of  the  Island  of  Hooan,  pre- 
paratory to  the  attack  upon  Canton. 
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On  the  I7th  of  December  the  brigade  staff,  haying  already  gone  to 
Honan  (that  island  having  been  taken  without  opposition),  the  battalion 
was  ordered  to  move  up  without  delay.  Nothing  of  any  importance  was 
done  here,  the  duties  being  principally  those  of  fatigue,  until  the  26th  of 
December,  when  Major-General  Straubenzee  took  the  command  of  the 
troops. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  general  orders  issued  on  that  day  : 

''Head-qoarters,  Honan.  Dec  26. 1S57. 

*'The  troops  under  command  of  Major-General  Van  Straubenzee* 
C.B.,  will  be  formed  into  brigades  as  follows : 

*'  Ist,  or  Colonel  Hollo  way's  brigade,  will  be  composed  of  the  first 
and  second  battalions  of  Royal  Marines. 

**  2nd,  or  Colonel  Graham's  brigade,  will  be  composed  of  the  Royal 
Engineers  and  Tolnnteer  company  of  Sappers,  Royal  Artillery,  and 
Royal  Marine  ArtillerV)  provisional  battalion  of  Royal  Marines,  69th 
Regiment,  and  SSth  Madras  Native  Infantry. 

*'  Captain  Morrison,  of  the  first  battalion  Royal  Marines,  is  appointed 
Provost-Marshal.'' 

The  following  is  the  copy  of  an  order  that  came  out  before  the  bom- 
bardment of  a  city  that  many  thought  (and  which  really  turned  out  to 
be  the  case)  more  like  to  the  performance  of  a  battle  upon  the  stage  of 
a  London  theatre,  so  few  were  the  missiles  of  destruction  that  were  sent 
forth  from  the  doud-capt  forts  of  that  indifferently  fortified  city  against 
the  truculent  invaders  of  the  Celestial  Empire : 

'*  The  major-general  commanding  cannot  allow  the  troops  to  embark 
without  impressing  upon  them  the  necessity  of  the  most  strict  discipline 
and  sobriety ;  they  are  well  aware  how  many  of  their  comrades  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  deleterious  spirit  of  this  country,  namely,  sam- 
shne;  he  trusts,  for  the  honour  and  credit  of  their  profession  and  regi- 
ments, they  will  avoid  it,  and  prove  that  British  soldiers  can  resist 
temptation  with  as  much  determination  as  they  always  oppose  the  ene- 
mies of  their  country. 

"  The  major-general  trusts  that  all  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  object 
of  this  expedition  is  to  coerce  the  government  and  mandarins,  and  not 
to  injure  the  unoffending  inhabitants ;  and  that  the  honour  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's arms  will  be  as  much  dependent  upon  their  orderly  conduct  when 
in  occupation  of  Chinese  ground  as  of  their  gallant  behaviour  in  the 
field. 

^*  The  troops  will  upon  this  occasion  be  associated  with  the  naval 
forces  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  our  gallant 
alUes,  with  the  British  naval  forces,  and  Royal  Marines.  Every  effort  will 
be  required  of  one  and  all  to  uphold  the  credit  of  the  British  army,  as 
well  as  to  maintain  that  cordiality  and  good  feeling  which  characterised 
the  operations  of  the  allies  during  the  late  war." 

The  following  was  the  order  in  which  the  troops  were  to  leave  Honan 
for  the  attack  upon  Canton : 

Colonel  Lemon's  battalion  were  to  embark  at  seven  a.m.,  and  to  be 
followed  by  300  Coolies,  under  command  of  Captain  Temple. 

Tlie  first  and  second  battalions  of  Royal  Marines,  to  be  followed  by 
the  remidnder  of  the  Coolies. 
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Before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  Deoember^  1857,  the 
imttalion  had  formed  in  rear  of  their  quarters,  as  is  the  custom  before  an 
enemy,  although  Uie  common  report  was,  that  it  was  for  fear  that  the 
▼tbration  of  the  cannonading  that  was  to  commence  at  dayfight,  might 
bring  down  some  of  the  bmldings  that  the  troops,  were  quartered  in. 
The  bombardment  commenced  at  daylight,  and  the  first  shell  was  fired 
by  the  Marine  ArtiUery,  stationed  on  Dutch  Folly,  at  Cough's  Foit. 

At  eight  o'clock,  the  battalion  embarked  in  different  gun-boats,  and 
affcar  going  down  the  river  for  some  distance,  landed  on  the  Canton 
bank,  a  short  distance  below  Fort  Lin. 

After  having  formed  in  column,  the  arms  were  piled,  and  pickets  were 
thrown  out  on  each  flank,  the  advance  on  Fort  Lin  having  been  given 
to  other  troops. 

The  battalion  did  not  move  again  until  the  evening,  when  they 
advanced  parallel  with  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  halted  for  the  night  in 
a  paddy-field,  close  to  the  road  leading  from  the  east  gate  of  the  dtv  to 
the  vilkge  ai  Yentong,  which  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Artillery  Hill. 

The  amount  of  the  force  that  was  employed  against  Canton  was  as 
follows : 

Troops  from  the  garrison  of  Hong-Kong,  including  the  59th 
Eegiment,  tlie  Artillery,  the  Engineers,  and  a  portion  of  the 

Madras  troops 8^ 

Boyal  Marines ^00 

Naval  Brigade 1600 

ll'rench  troops  and  sailors ^00 

Total  ....  6700 

Chinese  Coolies ^71 

Attached  to  Medical  Staff 36 

Commissariat        .......«•  ^^ 

Malays 183 

Grand  total       .       .       .       6687 

The  battalion  remained  encamped  until  three  a.ic.,  when  some  quinine 
wine  was  issued  to  the  men,  and  when  the  pickets  were  called  in  they  all 
moved  off,  where  to  no  one  seemed  to  know,  and  after  following  the  durec* 
tions  of  a  decidedly  stupid  guide,  halted,  and  found  that  they  were  nearly 
on  the  same  g^und  that  they  had  been  encamping  upon  during  the  night. 
Halted  as  it  were  to  view  that  awful  yet  grand  spectacle  that  was  before 
them,  listening  (and  I  hope  with  some  feelings  of  pity)  to  those  nunufte 
guns — guns  that  always  betoken  the  presence  of  death,  and  in  this  caK 
not  only  told  of  it,  but  were  the  cause  of  it  And  then  above,  the  sky, 
illuminated  by  the  light  of  a  thousand  fires,  too  truly  showed  how  (ear* 
fully  the  rockets  had  done  their  duty  ;  the  devouring  element  that  was 
raging  in  that  vast  and  populous  city  was  then  depriving  hundreds,  ay, 
might  be  thousands,  of  houses,  and  not  houses  only,  but  homes,  and  their 
savings  that  they  may  have  been  hoarding  up  for  those  days  when  the 
keepers  of  the  house  shall  tremble  and  the  strong  men  shall  bow  them- 
selves; in  the  days  that  the  enchantments  of  fancy  shall  cease,  and 
phantoms  of  delight  dance  about  them,  and  they  shall  say,  <*  I  have  no 
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pletfore  ia  them ;"  but  all  hopes  of  tneh  wert  poriahing  before  them, 
and  all  csosed  by  the  folly  and  penreneneas  of  one  man. 

At  dawn,  the  battalion  moved  towards  the  city,  and  halted  at  a  joss- 
hoQBe,  where  the  general  and  his  staff  had  passed  the  night.  The  day's 
ntion  of  mm  was  served  out  to  them  here,  and  they  then  moyed  towaidf 
ti»  north-east  psrade-ground,  adjoining  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
sitnated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  upon  whidi  Gough's  Fort  was  placed. 
Bere  the  battafion  was  thrown  out  in  light  in£atvy  order,  and  eoaa^ 
ncfneed  firing  upon  the  feit,  as  well  wi  upon  a  party  of  dunamen  on 
their  right,  and  who  Tsry  soon  retreated,  when  they  saw  two  companies 
tbown  out  to  eat  off  thmr  retreat 

Gottgh's  Fort  very  soon  ceased  firing,  and  ihen  die  whole  of  the 
%hting  in  which  the  battaKon  took  a  part  was  over.  The  d^,  orraiher 
the  heights  within  the  walls,  were  in  our  possession  by  twelve  o'clock, 
sod  at  three  die  battalion  entered  the  oity  by  the  north-east  gate,  and 
remained  in  the  open,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  for  the  night  And  thoa 
finished  the  nroceedings  of  the  29th  of  December,  1857. 

The  casualties  that  occurred  in  the  battalion  during  the  attack  were  as 
Uk)ws: 

First  Lieat.  W.  F.  P.  8.  Dadson,  right  am,  severely. 

Sergeant  W.  Rea,  right  feff,  severely. 

Private  W.  Burton,  woana  of  head,  severely. 
„      James  Lucas,  riff ht  thigh,  severely. 
„      Fred.  MearSj  rignt  arm,  slightly. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  an  order  was  received  by  the  cosomand- 
ing  o£BM!er  of  the  battalion  to  detail  four  companies  for  the  attack  of  the 
western  gate  of  the  city ;  the  right  wing  of  the  battalion  was  detailed  for 
this  duty,  but  no  opposition  was  shown  anywhere,  and  the  troops  marched 
idong  the  walls  entirely  round  the  city,  destroying  the  guns  that  were 
pko^  at  the  gate,  and  taking  all  those  that  were  of  any  value,  which 
only  amounted  to  a  few  brass  ones. 

It  was  on  the  New  YearVda^,  1858,  that  his  Eicellenoy  the  Eari  of 
Elgin  and  Kincardine,  her  Majesty's  special  ambassador  and  minister 
plenipotentiary,  made  his  official  entry  into  Canton,  and  a  more  appro- 
priate day  could  hardly  have  been  fixed  upon,  for  wiUi  the  new  year  com- 
menced a  new  and  kinder  dynasty  for  the  inhabitants  of  Canton  than 
they  had  been  subject  to  in  the  past  one.  The  forts  outside  the  city  were 
destroyed  by  the  Royal  Engineers  on  this  day. 

It  was  not  until  the  4th  of  January  that  an  advance  into  the  city  was 
naade,  and  a  detachment  of  the  battalion,  under  the  acting  major,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Treasury  and  seised  the  bullion,  whibt  another  managed 
to  capture  Peh-Kwei,  the  lieutenant-governor,  and  the  Tartar  general; 
and  on  this  day  the  atrocious  Yeh  was  taken.  The  latter  was  conveyed 
on  board  the  Inflexible,  but  the  two  others  were  sent  as  state  prisoners 
to  the  general's  head-quarters,  where  they  remained  uatil  the  9ai,  whtn. 
Peh-Kwei  was  reinstated  as  lieutenant-governor. 

The  fourth  company  of  the  battalion  was  sent  to  do  duty  in  the  city. 
Th^  were  the  first  British  tnx^  that  occupied  a  yannm  in  this  hitherto 
forbidden  place,  and  they  escorted  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  the  major- 
general  commanding,  the  officen  who  had  been  appointed  commissionen^ 
the  lieutenant-governor,  and  the  Tartar  general  (now  no  longer  prisoners), 
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to  the  lieutenaat-goveraor's  yaman,  where  the  Earl  of  El^n  installed 
Feh*Kwei  as  lieutenant*goyeruor,  and  addressed  him  as  follows:* 

"  We  are  assembled  here  to  welcome  your  excellency  on  your  return 
to  your  yamun,  and  on  the  resumption  of  the  functions  of  your  office, 
which  have  been  momentarily  interrupted.  It  is  proper,  however,  that  I 
should  apprise  your  excellency,  and  through  your  excellency  the  in- 
habitants of  Canton,  that  the  plenipotentiaries  of  England  and  Francey 
and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  forces,  are  firmly  resolved  to  re- 
tain military  occupation  of  the  city,  until  all  questions  pending  between 
our  respective  governments  and  that  of  China  shall  have  been  firmly 
settled  and  determined  between  us,  the  high  officers  appointed  by  your 
government  for  this  service,  and  plenipotentiaries  of  equal  rank  and 
powers  whom  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China  may  see  fit  to 
appoint  to  treat  with  us. 

*'Any  attempt,  therefore,  whether  by  force  or  fraud,  whether  by 
treachery  or  violence;  to  disturb  us  in  our  possession  of  the  city,  will  not 
fail  to  bring  down  on  its  authors  and  abettors  the  most  severe  and  si^al 
punishment.  I  am,  however,  no  less  to  apprise  your  excellency  that  it 
is  equally  our  determination,  when  the  questions  to  which  I  have  referred 
shall  have  been  so  settled,  to  withdraw  from  the  military  occupation  of 
the  city,  and  to  restore  it  to  the  imperial  authorities. 

"  Meanwhile,  it  is  our  own  sincere  wish  that,  during  the  period  of  our 
military  occupation,  the  feelings  of  the  people  should  be  respected,  life 
and  property  protected,  the  good  rewarded,  and  offenders,  whether  native 
or  foreign,  punished. 

*^  We  are  desirous  to  co-operate  with  your  excellency  for  these  objects, 
and  with  this  view  we  have  appointed  a  tribunal,  composed  of  officers  of 
high  character  and  discretion,  to  act  in  concert  with  you. 

'*  We  hope  that  through  the  ageucy  of  this  tribunal  confidence  may  be 
restored  to  the  people,  and  the  foundation  laid  of  a  better  understanding 
between  foreigners  and  natives,  so  that  henceforth  all  may  pursue  their 
avocations  in  peace,  and  traffic  together  for  their  mutual  advantage." 

Aft^r  a  good  deal  of  ceremony  had  been  gone  through.  Lord  Elgin  and 
General  Straubensee  returned  to  head-quarters,  leaving  the  commis- 
sioners in  the  city,  with  the  afore-mentioned  company  as  a  guard. 

Isolated  as  they  were  in  this  yamun,  and  the  road  to  head-quarters 
being  anything  but  easy  to  find,  they  were,  to  all  intents,  cut  off  from 
the  remainder  of  the  troops.  Anything  but  pleasant  was  the  situation  of 
the  commissioners  during  the  night  of  the  9th ;  but  such  an  effect  had 
been  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  Chinese  by  the  events  of  the  past 
few  days,  that  a  surprise  dare  not  be  attempted,  and  therefore  all  were 
comparatively  safe.  A  few  days  afterwards,  a  detachment  of  the  battalion 
occupied  the  west  gate,  and  two  companies  took  possession  of  the  adjoin- 
ing yamun,  which  was  being  fitted  up  for  the  allied  commissioners,  and 
for  the  first  battalion  as  a  guard. 

This  vamun  had  been  the  residence  of  the  Tartar  general,  or  com- 
mander-m-chief  in  the  city,  and  is  said  to  have  been  erected  for  the  King 
of  the  South,  about  a.d.  1700,  and  a  more  uncomfortable  residence  could 
hardly  have  been  built,  at  least  to  European  ideas ;  for  to  the  Chinese  it 
might  appear,  and  very  probably  did,  the  height  of  luxury. 

*  From  Ck)oke's  China. 
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One  large  room  was  full  of  t)ato-— an  animal  pecaliarly  sacred  to  the 
Chinese — and  they  watched  us  with  feelings  of  horror  and  indignatioa 
when  we  commenced  to  turn  these  animals  out,  and  assured  us  that  some 
dreadful  calamity  would  befal  this  building,  and,  singularly  enough,  this 
verv  building  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  1859. 

This  yamun  was  henceforth  denominated  ''  The  Commissioners'  Yamun," 
and  in  it  was  held  a  court,  where  the  commissioners  sat  during  a  greater 
portion  of  the  day,  judging  and  passing  judgment  upon  English,  French, 
and  Chinese. 

What  a  difference  this  must  have  seemed  to  the  Chinese  to  what  had 
taken  place  there  only  a  few  months  back ;  and  yet  I  sincerely  believe, 
and  so  must  many  more  who  even  pretended  to  think  the  commission  a 
farce,  that  those  heathens  knew  that  at  that  board  they  should  receive 
justice,  and  that  was  more  than  they  could  hope  for  at  their  own  abomi- 
nable tribunals ;  they  knew  the  worth  of  the  honour — ^the  untarnished 
honour-— of  the  British  officers  and  gentlemen  who  sat  there,  and  felt 
assured  that  their  complaints  would  be. listened  to  with  patience,  their 
wrongs  redressed,  and  that  their  punishments  would  be  deserving  of  their 
cnmes. 

And  has  all  this  been  done  without  any  possibility  of  good  arising  from 
it  ?  It  is  impossible  such  could  have  been  the  case,  for  it  must  be  very 
evident  to  the  minds  of  the  Chinese  that  there  b  some  peculiar  moral  in 
the  character  of  Englishmen — some  inward  power  that  maintains  the 
approval  of  what  is  right,  and  the  disapproval  of  what  is  wrong ;  and 
depend  upon  it,  that  the  effect  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Canton  by  die  justice  and  good  policy  of  the  allied  commissioners,  as 
well  as  by  the  straightforwaraness  and  general  kindness  of  the  British 
officers,  has  done  more  towards  the  permanent  establishment  of  friendly 
feelings  towards  this  country,  and  the  accomplishment  of  that  great 
object  which  must  be  the  aim  of  every  Christian  land  to  achieve,  than 
by  all  the  battles  we  have  ever  fought  and  won  with  the  perverse  and 
conceited  mandarins,  who  form  the  aristocracy  of  the  empire. 

This  yamun  was  ready  to  receive  the  battalion  on  the  25th  of  January, 
and  on  that  day  the  head-quarters  moved  down  with  the  remaining  com- 
panies that  had  been  left  on  the  heights ;  and  in  the  orders  of  that  day, 
Captain  Pym  was  appointed  to  command  the  constabulary,  Captain 
Morrison  to  be  D.A.A  .-General,  and  Captain  Usher  to  be  Provost-Mar- 
shal. Thus  the  duties  of  regimental  courts-martial  and  boards,  besides  the 
regular  regimental  duty,  fell  upon  the  three  remaining  captains  of  the 
battalion. 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF  LORN  LORIOT. 
Bt    Dudley    Costello. 

CHAPTER  XLTI. 

IBX  BBOOKD  COLUlOr  OF  THE  "  TDOMS' 

Ck>WPEB»  tbe  poet,  ealb  the  postmwi  a 

Messenger  of  grief 

Perhaps  to  many,  and  oijoy  to  some. 

The  same,  in  a  wnse  little  less  widelv  extended,  may  be  siud  of  the 
Times  newspaper,  where  all  that  we  wish,  or  don't  wish,  to  know  is  sure 
to  be  recorded.  Like  the  Limbo  of  Vanity,  in  which  eveiyrthing  lost  on 
earth  was  once  supposed  to  be  treasured,  so,  now,  all  the  wai&  and  strsjfs 
that  float  about  the  world  wanting  an  owner,  sooner  or  later  find  their 
way  into  the  second  column  of  the  universal  joumaL 

Thus  it  befel  that,  on  the  same  morning,  several  of  die  personages 
named  in  our  story,  found  matters  interesting  to  themselves  in  a  series  of 
advertisements  in  the  TimeSy  closely  following  each  other. 

The  first  ran  as  follows : 

**  Caftaih  John  MoRTimsB,  deceased. — Wakted,  any  descendant 
or  ssLATnrE  of  Johv  Mohtimeb,  formerly  of  Limehouse,  master  mariner, 
who  married  Sarah  Timberlake,  5th  November,  1820,  and  was  lost, 
with  his  two  sons,  Peter  and  Giles,  when  in  command  of  a  vessel  called 
die  Julia  Bowser,  on  the  Wolf  Rock,  off  the  Scilfies,  29ih  of  Jone, 
1836,  on  his  homeward  voyage  from  Pemambuco  to  the  port  of 
London.  Any  person  proving  himself  or  herself  to  be  a  descendant  or 
lelative,  may  hear  of  somethino  oreatlt  to  his  or  her  adtantage, 
on  application  to  Mr.  "^Ifiam  Oldstock,  Solr.,  of  Plymouth.  It  is  be- 
lieved  that  the  widow  of  Captain  John  Mortimer  was  Hving,  at  the  time 
the  Juha  Bowser  was  wrecked,  in  Jubilee-street,  Mile-end,  with  aa 
infant  daughter,  then  about  twelve  months  old." 

This  was  the  second : 

**  Left  the  maternal  bosom  on  Wednesday  last,  while  on  a  visit 
vrith  dear  friends  at  Twickenham,  A  young  ladt,  of  great  beauty,  age 
18,  of  middle  height,  straight  nose,  small  mouth,  dark  blue  eyes,  and 
waving  hair  of  golden  brown.  Immediately  before  disappearance  had  on 
a  high  dress  of  black  figured  silk,  fastened  at  the  throat  by  a  cameo  brooch, 
with  the  head  and  bust,  in  profile,  of  Joan  of  Arc,  gold  earrings  with 
long-pointed  drops,  a  waistbelt-buckle  of  chased  gold,  Balmoral  boots 
black  merino  shawl  with  broad  ribbon  border,  black  kid  gloves,  and  plain 
white  silk  bonnet.  Is  supposed  to  have  carried  a  dark-green  silk  parasol 
and  a  small  black  morocco  travelling-bag.  Any  person  giving  informa- 
tion that  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  t£e  above  will  receive  a  reward 
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or  Fimr  pounds.  Addiest  at  the  PHyate-ioquiry  office  of  Mr.  Fog* 
nacious  RoUkkj,  166,  Cravea-street,  Strand,  or  to  Violet  Bank,  Twicken* 
bam,  where  a  distracted  pareat  appeals  in  mercy  to  the  tenderest  recoUec* 

tiODS." 

The  third  of  the  series  ran  thns : 

"  Deaksst  Esther.  Bxi^oved  Offspring.  My  only  One.  Come 
back  to  your  sorrowing,  heart-broken  mother,  and  afflicted  relatives.  All 
shall  be  forgotten  and  forgiven,  and  no  attempt  renewed  to  influence,  even 
to  its  own  advantage,  a  too  sensitive,  hig^-spirited  nature.  There  are 
lights  and  shades  to  every  pietore.  Sunshine  beamed  upon  a  happy  home 
and  loving  hearts  on  Wednesday  morning.  The  blackest  of  gloom  now 
deforms  the  once  gay  and  brilliant  parterre,  where  the  roses  of  hope  and 
happiness  now  lie  crushed  and  withered.  Listen  to  the  voice  of  reason, 
and  save  from  madneiss  and  misery  one  who  adores.  The  fruit  of  the 
past  has  not  only  been  bitter  but  humiliating.  When  the  dark  curtain 
of  prejudice  is  withdrawn,  the  combined  feelings  now  operating,  but  hence- 
forward unopposed,  will  fade  away  before  the  light  of  love,  duty,  and 
a£Eecti0n.  "  E.  D.  V.  B." 

There  was  yet  another ; 

**  Fourteen  years  ago,  a  Field  Officer,  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany^ service,  left  a  motherless  child,  of  four  years  old,  under  the  care  of 
Madame  Miricoubt,  a  French  lady,  then  keeping  a  boarding-school  at 
Hampstead,  which,  on  the  death  of  Madame  Mirecourt,  two  years  after- 
wards, passed  into  the  hands  of  two  sisters,  named  Grimes.  For  several 
years  regular  accounts  of  the  health  of  his  child  were  sent  to  the  Officer, 
who,  on  being  ordered  to  a  remote  part  of  India,  remitted  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  to  be  applied  to  her  maintenance  and  education;  but, from 
that  time  to  the  present,  the  Officer  has  received  no  intelligence  whatever 
of  the  Misses  Grimes,  or  of  Ellen  Habper,  the  servant  to  whose  charge 
his  daughter  was  originally  and  specially  confided.  In  this  painful  state 
of  uncertainty,  the  Officer,  who  has  returned  from  India,  earnestly  re- 
quests, should  this  meet  the  eye  of  either  of  the  persons  mentioned,  or  of 
any  one  acquainted  with  the  racts  to  which  he  refers,  that  a  communica- 
tion on  the  subject,  which  will  be  handsomely  rewarded,  may  be 
forwarded  to  Colonel  B.,  at  the  New  Hummums  Hotel,  Covent-garden." 

These  advertisements  did  "meet  the  eye"  of  the  different  persons 
whom  they  concerned,  bat  the  account  of  their  effiact  on  each  must  be 
postponed  till  those  which  related  to  Esther  have  been  disposed  of. 

She  was  sitting  with  Mrs.  Brooks^  on  the  second  morning  after  her 
arrival  at  the  Devonshire  Hotel,  when  the  Utter,  who  had  taJcen  up  the 
Times  to  see  if,  by  chance,  any  announcement  were  there  of  ladies  wish- 
ing for  a  companion,  which  might  be  of  advantage  to  her  protegief  put 
down  the  paper,  and  addressing  Esther,  smilingly  said  : 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  did  not  expect  so  soon  to  make  money  by  you  !" 

^<  What  do  you  mean,  ma'am  ?"  inquired  Esther,  in  surpnse. 

**  Fifty  pounds,"  continued  Mrs.  Brooks,  with  mock  gravity,  <'  is  very 
good  payment  for  only  two  days'  board  and  lodging,  even  at  die  heigl^ 
of  the  season,  in  one  m  the  most  fashionable  hotels  in  London  T 

'*  I  do  not  understand,"  said  Esther,  with  increased  surprise. 

'<  No  wonder,  my  dear!"  continued  Mrs.  Brooks;  *<but  if  you  read 
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this  adyertisement,  or  —  stay  —  I  will  read  it  to  you — ^then  you  will 
know  all  about  it.  Let  me  see,"  she  went  on,  as  she  adjusted  ner  spec- 
tacles— "  where  is  it  ?  Oh !  this  is  the  place :  '  Captain  John  Mortimer^ 
— ^no— that's  not  it — the  next :  '  Left  the  maternal  bosom,'  "  and  so  on, 
to  the  end,  without  a  word  of  interruption  from  Esther,  whose  face,  how- 
ever, glowed  like  scarlet  as  she  listened. 

*^  If  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  the  beautiful  young  lady,"  said  Mrs. 
Brooks,  when  she  had  finished,  *'  your  cheeks,  my  darling',  would  reveal 
the  secret.  But,  after  what  you  told  me  yourself,  there  is  no  need  of 
that  sign,  or  of  this  woman's  impudence,  to  make  it  clear  she  is  the 
person  meant.     The  idea  of  calling  herself  *  a  dbtracted  parent'  would 

make  me  laugh  under  any  other  circumstances,  but as  I  live!"  she 

exclaimed,  ''  here  is  more !" 

This  time  Mrs.  Brooks  read  the  advertisement  headed  '^  Dearest 
Esther,'*  but  not  uninterruptedly,  as  before,  for  at  almost  every  other 
word  she  broke  off,  to  make  some  indignant  comment.  Her  concluding 
remark  characterised  the  whole : 

"  Awful  rubbish  !     Where  could  she  have  got  it  from  ?" 

*'  Her  theatrical  recollections  helped  her,  I  suppose,"  replied  Esther, 
more  amused  than  annoyed  at  the  high-flown  absurdity  of  the  language. 
<^  I  think  I  mentioned  that  she  had  once  been  on  the  stage.  She  was 
very  fond  of  reciting,  and  talking  of  the  parts  she  had  played.  But  I 
covdd  not  have  imagined  they  would  have  printed  such  nonsense  I" 

"  A  proof,  my  dear,  that  you  never  read  the  papers.  But,  after  all, 
this  is  something  more  than  nonsense.  I  call  it  wickedness.  But  it 
will  recoil  on  the  heads  of  those  who  contrived  it,  or  I  am  very  much 
mistaken.  You  are  in  good  hands  at  last,  my  dear ;  and,  thank  good- 
ness, there  are  those  who  will  help  me  to  save  you  from  harm  I" 

"  You  are  the  kindest,  best  person  in  the  world !"  exclaimed  Esther, 
rising,  and  tenderly  embracing  her  friend.  "  Heaven  has  been  truly 
merciful  in  giving  me  such  a  protector  I  '  Love,  duty,  and  affection  !' " 
she  repeated — "  I  now  know  to  whom  they  are  due  !" 

As  she  spoke,  she  took  up  the  paper  which  Mrs.  Brooks  had  laid 
down,  curiosity  prompting  her  to  look  at  the  advertisements  herself. 

*'  After  all,'*  she  said,  when  she  had  read  those  inserted  by  Mrs. 
Drakeford,  ''  there  must  be  something  very  entertaining  in  these  things 
to  persons  wholly  uninterested  in  them.  That  one  you  began,  about 
<  Captain  John  Mortimer,'  reads  oddly.  Now  I  think  of  it,  the  poor, 
dirty,  hard-working  girl  at  Mrs.  Drakefbrd's  called  herself  ^  Mortimer.' 
I  used  to  laugh  at  her  having  such  a  fine  name.  Her  father,  she  said, 
had  been  a  captain,  and  was  lost  at  sea.  Very  singular  if  it  should  be 
the  same!  Here,.!  dare  say,  is  something  curious.  ^ Fourteen  years 
ago !' —  it  sounds  like  the  beginning  of  a  novel.  Do  you  mind  hear- 
ing it?" 

Mrs.  Brooks  smiled,  and  desired  her  to  do  just  what  she  liked,  and 
Esther  read  on : 

<' '  Fourteen  years  as^o,  a  field-officer,  in  the  East  India  Company's 

service,  left  a  motherless  child'" "Poor  little  thing!"  ejaculated 

Mrs.  Brooks "  *  motherless  child,' "  repeated  Esther,  "  *  four  years 

old,  under  the  care  of  Madame  Mirecourt — ^'"  She  stopped  sud- 
denly :  ''  Mirecourt ! — Mirecourt ! — that  was  the  name  of  the  dear  old 
lady  my  papa  took  me  to  after  mamma  died!  *  French  lady' — ^Yes,  I 
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am  sure  of  it !"  Wiik  an  agitation  which  she  could  not  control,  Either 
cootiDiied :  '^  *  Hampatead  I'— I  was  at  school  at  Hampstead — *  Grimes' 
—it  is  the  very  place — it  is  my  own  papa— oh,  how  crael,  never  to  let 
him  know  !"     Blinded  hy  tears,  she  coald  not  go  on,  hut  sank 

trembling  into  her  chair. 
Mrs.  Brooks  jumped  up  in  alarm : 

«My  dear,  dear  young  lady,"  she  cried.     ^'What  is  the  matter? 
What  have  you  heen  saying?     Oh!  let  me  see!*' 
She  took  the  paper  from  Esther,  and  saw  what  she  had  left  unread. 
''  Of  all  the  extraordinary  things  that  ever  happened  in  the  world, 
this,"  she  said,   ^'is  the  most  extraordinary!    And  were  you  really, 
my  dear,  at  the  school  kept  hy  this  French  lady  and  the  others  at 
Hampstead  F" 
**  Oh  yes,"  replied  Esther.     **  I  was  there  many  years." 
Thereupon  she  related  all  that  her  memory  nad  conjured  up  in  her 
altercation  with  Mrs.  Drakeford,  adding  to  it  much  concerning  the  school 
in  proof  of  her  own  identity. 

**To  my  mind,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Brooks,  ^<it  is  all  as  clear  as  the 
Ban  at  noon-day.  But  I  never  can  get  over  my  astonishment.  To  think 
of  that  vile  creature's  advertbements  appearing  at  the  very  same  time  as 
that  of  your  dear,  good  papa.  Poor  man,  poor  man,  how  he  must  have 
grieved!  I  don't  wonder  it  makes  you  cry!  Why  your  Mrs.  Drakeford 
-—the  impudent,  good-for-nothing,  stage-playing  hussy ! — must  be  this 
very  Ellen  Harper.  But  we  won't  lose  an  instant  in  relieving  your 
fitther's  anxiety.     I  will  go  myself  to  his  hotel,  and  prepare  him  to  near 

C  wonderful  story.  Oh,  my  darling  young  lady,  I  can't  tell  you  how 
y  this  has  made  me !" 

Completely  exhausted  by  her  feelings,  sympathising  Mrs.  Brooks  threw 
her  arms  round  Esther^s  neck,  and  they  mingled  their  tears  together. 

When  both  were  somewhat  more  composed,  Mrs.  Brooks  returned  to 
her  first  proposition.  It  would  be  unadvisable,  for  many  reasons,  for 
Esther  to  leaye  the  house,  and  most  advisable  to  employ,  on  such  an 
errand  as  she  meditated,  one  so  warm-hearted,  earnest,  and  full  of  good 
sense  as  the  kind  housekeeper. 

"  Tell  him,"  cried  Esther,  as  her  friend  prepared  for  her  departure — 
''tell  him  I  recollect  him  perfectly.     I  wonder  if  he  is  altered  !" 

'*  Time,  my  love,"  said  Mrs.  Brooks,  sighing,  **  makes  great  changes 
10  as  all.     i^d  then,  remember,  fourteen  years  in  India  I" 

CHAPTER  XLVII. 
JKOBB  TEAS  WAS  BXFBGTBD. 

Whkn  Mrs.  Brooks  was  gone,  Esther  tried  to  collect  her  thoughts, 
which  were  in  a  complete  whirl  at  the  strangeness  of  the  events  of  the 
last  few  minutes.  At  one  moment  to  be  a  homeless,  penniless  orphan, 
dependent  for  very  bread  on  the  kindness  of  a  stranger;  and  in  the  next, 
to  know  that  she  had  a  father  of  a  certain  rank,  and  in  all  probability 
rich,  anxiously  seeking  for  her,  was  a  transition  that  seemed  more  dra- 
matic than  real,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  she  could  bring  herself  to  be- 
liere  it  true. 

Agsun  and  again  she  tturned  to  the  broad  sheet  which  conveyed  the 
announcement  of  her  impending  change  of  fortune,  and  each  perusal 
VOL*  ur.  2  E 
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stres^hened  her  oonvictioa  tkai  she  vm  tlie  "motherieM  «hUd"  90 
treacherously  dealt  with.  But  her  joy  at  bei^g  redained  was  mmA 
widi  some  apprehension.  Thoudb  a  sense  of  early  happiness  was  aaK>- 
ciated  with  Uie  remembrance  of  ner  father,  paid,  too— ^Bodefinable  in  ite 
nature — had  also  its  share.  He  had,  no  doubt,  scnrowed  deeply^  and 
might  not  that  have  produced  an  effect  beyo&d  her  skill  to  remedy  ? 
Desirous  as  he  might  h&  of  rBCOvering  bis  daog^itei^  would  he  gaie  upon 
her  with  the  look  of  tenderness  wkiob  so  gladdened  bcr  heart  whea  a 
child  ?  They  who  Uve  long  in  India,  ahe  had  heaud,  become  estrawed 
from  home  fancies  and  recoUecticiks;  but^  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  bad 
not  retained  his,  why  nhould  be  make  it  apparent  that  they  were  still  the 
great  object  of  his  life.  He  muat  desire  to  lovje  his  child,  or  he  would 
not  advert  so  sadly  to  his  deprivation.  At  all  events,  Esther  Mt  that  ahe 
was  the  lonely  miui's  daughter,  and  all  that  a  daMghter  could  do  to  cheer 
his  loneliness  ahe  inwardly  vowed  to  perCorm. 

It  may  seem  a  contradiction  thal^  affected  so  deeply  as  EsUiar  was  by 
this  newly-awakened  filial  sentiment,  there  should  yet  be  xoom  in  her 
bosom,  at  that  moment,  fi>r  feelings  of  a  different  Aature ;  but  the  humaa 
heant  is  an  instrument  whose  chords  vibrate  to  many  touches,  and  the 
more  finely  one  is  strung  the  more  naturally  all  the  seat  respond.  Ewer 
since  Esther  had  received  Lom's  letter,  and  in  tbe  midst  of  her  own 
troidiles,  ehe  bad  constantiiy  dwelt  on  or  recuired  to  it.  That  he  loved 
her,  she  could  entertain  no  doubt — -it  had,  indeed,  been  evident  from  the 
moment  he  first  heard  her  sing;  that  he  did  all  but  tell  her  so,  his  simple 
letter  as  fully  revealed;  and  that  she  was  moved  by  his  unspoken  declara- 
tion, her  involmtary  sigh,  when  she  tfaonght  she  only  pitied  him,  almost 
as  plunly  attested.  But  impracticable  as  had  been  the  attainment  of  hia 
hope — perhaps,  of  hers  also — while  he  was  an  outcast,  and  she,  virtually, 
in  the  same  oondition,  was  the  case  changed  for  the  better  now  ?  It  waa 
possible  they  might  never  meet  again — ^and  if  they  did,  would  tbe  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  met  be  favourable  to  their  mutual  wishes  ? 
If  she  had  not  been  her  own  mistsess  before,  she  was  etiU  less  so  now. 
Her  father's  nature,  his  habits,  his  prejudices,  might  all  be  enlisted 
against  Lorn,  whose  history,  though  she  could  only  guess  at  its  general 
character,  would  scarcely  raise  him  in  a  proud  man'a  eattmatioiL 

While  absorbed  by  these  and  similar  considerations,  £8ther  was  roused 
from  her  reverie  by  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door.  On  being  invited  to  enter, 
it  was  opened  by  a  lady  of  very  elegant  appearance,  who^  glancing  rounds 
apologised  for  her  intrusion,  observing  that  she  had  expected  to  find  the 
housekeeper  there. 

Mrs.  Brooks,  Esther  said,  was  not  then  in  the  hotel,  but  her  absence, 
she  hoped,  would  be  short*;  in  ^e  mean  iime,  if  Esther  could  receive 
any  instructions  she  would  be  most  happy  to  attend  to  them. 

During  the  time  Esther  was  speaking,  the  lady'e  eyes  were  so  earnestly 
fixed  on  her  face  that  she  seemed  to  forget  it  was  oecessai^  to  reply.  At 
length,  recollecting  herself,  she  said: 

^*  I  beg  your  pardon !  I  fear  you  will  think  me  rude;  but  your  resem- 
blance to  a  dear  friend  of  mine — ^now,  alas !  no  move— is  so  striking,  that 
I  can  scarcely  persuade  myself  I  do  not  see  her  again  before  me." 

The  lady's  manner  was  so  pleasing,  and  her  countenance  so  attractive, 
that  Esther  at  once  felt  interested  in  her,  and  begged  her  to  wait  till  Mrs. 
Brooks  returned* 
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"  But  I  have  a  yo\mg  gvotkniaa  witfi  me/'  said  the  lady,  smiling. 
*'  ITill  yott  alao  pennit  him  to  Fenain  ?" 

This  request  was,  of  course,  immediately  granted,  and  tiie  lady  beckoned 
to  her  cDmpanion,  ivko  was  itaDdtng,  at  some  li4itle  diataoce,  in  the 

"<  Lorn  r  the  said.     «<  Come  here  !*' 

At  the  sound  of  that  name  Eetfaer  started,  but  her  astooisbinent  was 
increased  beyond  expfessioQ  when  he  who  answered  to  it  made  his  ap- 


<'  This  is  »y  son,**  said  lihe  lady. 

But  the  words  were  soaniely  uttwed  when  Lorn,  in  equal  araazemetit, 
died  out :  ''  Eether !    Mies  Dnkefocd !     Can  it  be  possible  ?" 

It  was  die  lady's  turn  to  wonder  now,  and  she  looked  sdtern^ly  to 
Lorn  and  Esther  for  explanation. 

Both  were  silent  and  eonfosed,  almost  fancying  they  were  dreaming. 

Lom  was  the  fiist  to  speak. 

In  a  low,  hesitating  roice  he  said  to  his  mother,  ^'  This  is-^he  young 
ls*p^I~I  told  you  rf/' 

Once  more  Madame  de  la  Roquetaillade's  inquiring  glance  dwelt  on 
Esther's  features,  and  again  she  smiled. 

"  My  son,  the  Vioomte  de  la  BoquetaiUade,  is,  then,  an  old  acquaint- 
SDoe.  His  mother  must  not  be  a  stranger  to  one  whom  he  is  indebted  to 
far  so  much  kindness*«<^t  a  time,"  dbe  added,  sighing,  **  when  lie  sorely 
stood  in  need  of  it." 

'^  I  am  quite  bewildered,  Madame,''  replied  Esther,  <*  by  what  I  have 
JBst  heard.     I  did  not  know^— who  Mr.  Lam-^who  your  son  was !" 

'^  That  does  not  at  all  surprise  me,"  returned  Madame  de  la  Roque* 
taiUade,  ^  for  eight^and-forty  hours  ago  he  did  not  know  himself.  This, 
liewerer,  is  a  subjeet  for  £atcire  eaplanatipn,  which,  I  foresee,  must  be 
giyen.  At  present  I  am  all  anxiety  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  fortunate 
ohsoee  that  brings  us  all  under  the  same  roof." 

*^  It  will,  perhaps,  be  necessary,"  said  Esther,  ^'  for  me  also  to  explain 
aine  dceuHistanees,  into  which  I  canaot  now  enter.  At  i)m  moment  I 
am  staying  under  the  protection  of  Mrs.  Brooks,  whom  you  came  here, 
Madame,  to  see.  I  am  very,  very  glad,"  she  continued,  extending  her 
Ittnd  to  Lorn,  ''to  see  you  again." 

Lorn  snatched  the  offered  hand  and  pressed  it  eageriy.  Then,  speak- 
ing under  bis  breath,  he  said,  ''  Will  you  foi^ve  me  for  wviting  that 
Irtterr 

*'  It  was  a  thing  to  thank  you  for,  not  to  forgive,"  replied  Esther,  pe*- 
toEniag  the  pressure. 

'^May  I  ten  you  all  that  has  happened  since?"  he  asked. 

''  There  is  nothing  I  more  desise  to  know,"  she  answered. 
^  During  this  brief  colloquy,  Madame  de  la  Roquetaillade  stood  atten- 
tiraly  watobing  Lora  and  Esther.     Then,  addressing  the  latter,  she 
said: 

'*  Your  chriatian  name  I  remember,  for  I  have  heard  it  already  very 
often ;  but  I  am  ignorant  of  that  of  your  family.  Will  you  allow  me  to 
aakit?" 

The  odonr  crimsoned  Esther's  cheeks,  tears  rose  in  her  eyes,  she  tried 
to  speak,  but  her  voice  fietiled  her. 
Ktying  bar  agitation,  Madame  de  la  Roquetaillade  moved  towards  her, 

2e2 
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when,  at  that  instant,  Mrs.  Brooks  entered  through  the  half-opened  door, 
preceding  a  tall,  thin,  military-looking  mfin,  apparently  ahout  fiye  or  six- 
and-forty  years  of  age. 

Regardless  of  the  presence  of  Madame  de  la  Roquetaillade  and  Lorn— 
if,  indeed,  he  saw  them — ^the  stranger  advanced  with  a  rapid  step,  and 
with  unerring  instinct  clasped  Elsther  to  his  hosom,  calling  her  by  the 
dear  name  of  daughter.  Though  prepared  for  the  meeting,  Elsther's 
feelings  were  so  overwrought  that  she  fainted  in  his  arms. 

Mi^ame  de  la  Roquetaillade  and  Mrs.  Brooks  flew  to  her  assistance, 
while  Lorn  rushed  hastily  from  the  room  calling  for  a  glass  of  water. 
Before  he  returned,  restoratives  applied  by  Madame  de  la  Roquetaillade 
had  brought  back  Esther's  consciousness.  Looking  steadfastly  at  the 
stranger,  she  said:  '*0h  yes!  I  remember  your  &ce.  I  have  never 
forgotten  it!" 

*'  Yours,  too,"  he  replied,  '^  is  no  less  familiar  to  me.  How  should  it 
be  otherwise  ?  You  are  the  image  of  your  darling  mother,  such  as  she 
was  when  I — I—" 

He  turned  away  his  head,  but  with  a  strong  effort  he  subdued  his 
emotion. 

'<  Are  these  your  friends,  my  child  ?**  he  asked. 

<<  I  think  so,"  said  Madame  de  la  Roquetaillade,  interrupting  Esther, 
who  would  have  spoken ;  ''  but  if  not  friends  already,  I  hope  we  shall 
be  very  soon.  Have  I  not  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  Captain  Beau- 
champ?" 

<*  So  I  was  called,"  replied  the  stranger,  '<  when  last  in  England ;  and 
my  name  remains,  though  the  rank  is  altered.  I  am  Colonel  Beauchamp 
now.  But  you,  Madame" — ^he  paused,  and  carefully  scrutinised  Madame 
de  la  Hoquetaillade's  features — **  I  certainly  ought  not  to  have  forgotten 
— no,  I  am  sure  of  it — my  own  Margaret's  bridesmaid,  Agnes  Cumber- 
land !" 

"  That,  too,  was  once  my  name — ^altered,  long  since,  to  De  la  Roque- 
taillade." 

<'  How  could  I  6up|K>se  it  had  not  changed  !  But  I  called  you  by  the 
one  she  loved.     This  is,  indeed,  an  unexpected  happiness." 

After  a  long  and  cordial  grasp  of  friendship,  Colonel  Beauchamp 
went  on : 

<'  By  what  you  have  witnessed,  you  perceive  that  this  is  the  first  time 
I  have  seen  my  daughter  since  my  return  from  India  ;  the  first  time  for 
fourteen  long,  long  years.  My  child,  this  lady  was  your  mother's  dearest 
friend !" 

It  scarcely  needed  these  words  to  cause  Madame  de  la  Roquetaillade 
and  Esther  to  throw  themselves  into  each  other's  arms,  where  for  a  fev 
moments  they  mingled  their  tears  together. 

Recovering  herself,  Madame  de  la  Roquetaillade  said : 

<' You  have  made  your  daughter  known  to  me,  Colonel  Beauchamp; 
permit  me  to  introduce  my  son,  the  Vicomte  de  la  Roquetaillade.  I 
know,"  she  continued)  "  it  will  afford  the  greatest  gratification  to  my 
husband  to  be  presented  in  his  turn,  but,  unfortunately,  business  has 
taken  him  out  for  the  day.     We  are  living  in  this  hotel." 

Colonel  Beauchamp  bowed  and  shook  hands  with  Lorn,  and  said : 

"  I  trust  my  g^ood  friend,  Mrs.  Brooks,  to  whom  I  owe  more  than  I 
can  express,  will  be  able  to  find  room  for  me,  too.     The  earliest  pleasure 
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I  promise  myself  will  be  that  of  waiting  on  jou  and  Monsieor  de  la 
Boqoetaillade." 

Mrs.  Brooks,  who,  during  this  scene,  had  been  makbg  very  liberal  use 
of  her  handkerchief,  answered  that  the  Colonel  could  be  at  once  accom* 
modated,  though  it  was  hardly  fair,  she  added,  that  one  hotel*keeper 
should  rob  anoUier. 

^  We  have  a  way  in  India,  where  we  get  what  little  money  we  soldiers 
haye,"  said  Colonel  Beauchamp,  laughing,  ^  of  very  easily  settling  such 
differences.  Young  gentleman/'  he  continued,  speaking  to  Lorn,  **  I 
have  a  desire  to  improve  your  acquaintance.  Shall  we  leave  the  ladies 
together,  while  you  go  with  me  to  see  if  we  can  settle  this  weighty 

"Before  I  consent  to  lose  you,"   said  Madame  de  ]&  Roquetail- 


" — Or  I,"  interposed  Esther,  taking  her  father's  hand 

"  —Before  either  of  us  consent — ^you  see  how  soon  we  think  alike — 
you  must  promise  me  your  company  at  dinner.  I  am  sufficiently  French, 
by  adoption,  to  desire  a  reunion ;  sufficiently  English,"  she  added,  in  a 
more  serious  tone,  "  to  wish  to  cement  our  mutual  friendship  ;  and  you 
know" — here  her  manner  changed  again — "you  know,  there  is  nothmg 
to  be  done  in  Endand  without  a  dinner." 

Coknel  Beauchamp  and  Madame  de  la  Roquetaillade  had  at  once 
understood  the  situation.  Both  knew  the  world,  and  felt  that  Esther 
had  better  be  spared  just  then :  grave  subjects  could  be  discussed  here- 
after. The  mutual  arrangement  was,  therefore,  immediately  agreed  to, 
and,  after  once  more  warmly  embracing  his  daughter,  the  Uolouel  took 
Lom*s  arm,  and,  without  consulting  his  inclination,  or  even  supposing 
there  were  any  So  consult,  carried  him  off  prisoner. 


OHAPTSB  ZLTin. 
BUSIHBSS. 


Wb  have  said  that  none  of  the  advertisements  described  in  a  preceding 
chanter  missed  their  mark. 

To  a  young  lady  like  Smudge,  whose  time,  undl  the  witching  hour  of 
dtning  arrived,  was  occupied  with  little  but  the  adornment  of  her  person 
—or,  as  she  called  it,  "  cleaning  herself" — that  she  might  reflect  due 
credit  on  the  establishment  to  which  she  belonged— to  such  a  young 
lady,  who^  by  her  own  confession,  generally  indulged  in  "  a  peroose"  of 
the  newspaper,  it  was  only  in  the  natural  course  of  events  that  the  noti- 
fication relating  to  her  should  fall  in  her  way. 

"  Oh,  my  !"  she  exclaimed ;  "  whatever's  this?  '  Capting  John  Mor- 
timer diseased'  was  my  Ceither's  name !  *  Lime'ouse'  was  where  we  lived. 
'Sarah  Timberiake'!  That's  my  mother,  least  was,  poor  soul.  It's  down 
ia  my  Bible  in  her  own  'and writing  !  *  Peter  and  Giles'!  Them  was 
my  two  brothers  as  I  never  saw  to  my  remembrance,  but  uncle  Thomas, 
mother's  brother,  used  often  to  tsdk  of'em.  *  JewUer  Bowser*  \  I  never 
know'd  she.  What's  the  '  Sillies,'  I  wonder?  *  Per-nam-bucky' !  Never 
heerd  tell  of  him.  *  Defendant  or  re-ia-tive' !  I'm  not  a  defendant,  as 
I  knows  on — never  was  one— never  nothink  more  than  a  witness,  and 
that  was  t'other  day  for  the  fust  and  onliest  time  in  my  life — no^  I'm  not 
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a  defendA&t)  but  I  sboald  say  I  totu  a  re^'fo-tive.  ^  May  bear  ci 
think  greatly  to  bis  or  her  adwantage.'  Oh,  crikey,  how  nice !  '  Mr« 
Winiam  Oldstodc,  Soiler,  of  Plymouth.'  What's  a  Soller,  now  ?  Bat, 
I  dessay  he  knows*  'It's  blieved  that  the  widder  of  Captin^  John 
Moititner  was  liviog,  at  the  time  the  JeioHer  Bowser  was  wredced^  ia 
Joobly-street,  Mile-end.'  I  should  think  so  !  I've  beerd  of  ik^t  806y<et 
flbd  scores  of  times.  '  With  a  hinfant  daughter,  tlien  about  twelve  motfths 
old.'  ThaVs  me,  and  no  mistake !  I'm  die  hniftuit,  m  sure  as  a  gtm  ! 
Oh,  won't  Mrs.  SiyTer  be  glad !" 

With  the  Times  ia  her  hand  Smudge  rtfa  into  die  pariour* 

**  Oh,  BMitn  !*'  fliie  said,  giving  her  mistress  the  fsifet,  **  read  timi  *ert 
if  you  love  me.     I  never !" 

^  Read  what?"  said  Mrs.  Syver,  taken  somewbaitf aback* 

'^  These,  mum  !  all  about  me,"  replied  Smudge,  pointing  to  die  {ribc9%w 
In  her  flurry,'  Mrs.  Sly  ver  began  to  read  the  ^  mairiages." 

<^  Not  that,''  cried  Smudge,  <'  the  adwertisements,  next  collum.  Quite 
At  top !" 

In  the  right  groove  at  last,  Mrs.  Siyver  read  the  asmounoenseAey 
slowly,  from  beginning  t<i  end,  without  a  word  of  eomineiit.  Bttt  wheti 
she  arrived  at  the  last  word  she  spake. 

**  Was  your  father  the  capting  of  a  wessel,  Sally?" 

**  Yes,  mum  !  Used  to  sail  to  the  West  Ingies  asfid  back,  and  brings 
home  snch  nice  things,  I've  keerd  poor  mother  say.  Coky^ttuts  and 
jeMy,  and  monkeys  and  poll-parrots.  PVps  that's  wfaal's  to  my  adwMt^ 
tage.  I  should  so  like  to  ha've  a  poll-panot,  and  a  munkey  of  my  ewn! 
Wouldn't  I  dress  him  up  in  a  red  petticoat  and  black  welwet  jackit^  witk 
a  'at  and  fethars !" 

"  Nonsense,  Sally  !"  said  the  more  experienced  Mrs.  ISlyver.  **  Sknff. 
think  to  your  adwantage  ain't  trash  like  that,  only  fit  for  the  ZoUgikle 
Gardings.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  it  was  a  matter  of  a  hunderd 
pound !" 

Smudge  opened  her  eyes  wide  with  astonishment 

'*  You  don't  say  so !"  she  exclaimed.  "  A  hunderd  pound !  Why, 
it's  a  fortin  T 

<<  Yes,  Sally.  Quite.  When  me  and  Slyver  begun,  we  hadn't,  no, 
not  harf  as  much,  and  see  liow  we've  got  on.  But  then  we  was  maitied. 
Ton  must  get  married,  too,  Sally  !     1  s'pose  there  is  somebody." 

Smudge  blushed  deeply — sighed — and  was  silent. 

**  Well,  my  dear,"  resumed  Mrs.  Slyver,  "  I  arsts  no  questrons.  All 
I  'ope  is,  you  won't  go  and  throw  yourself  away  on  a  onworthy  objede, 
as  many  does  when  they've  money,  which  men  often  'olds  off  tlH  then, 
and  goes  and  spends  a  poor  gal's  eamin's,  and  crooUy  leaves  her  on  the 
parrish,  liker  than  not  with  babbies  at  the  brest,  and  no  means  of  main- 
tainance." 

Smudge's  thoughts  dwelt  on  some  one  who,  she  was  sure,  would  never 
do  ihaff  or  anything  bad ;  he  was  only  too  good  for  her ;  but  money  was 
money,  and  people  said  there  was  nothing  money  couldn't  accompli^  ; 
if  it  was  as  much  as  Mrs.  Slyver  thought,  it  would  set  kim  up  in  busi* 
ness,  and  he  would  be  his  own  master,  and  could  da  as  he  liked ;  and 

then,  if  he  asked  her  to  marry  hhn and  so  on,  to  the  end  of  a  visioa 

as  baseless  as  Alnasehar's,   bat,  happily,  all  unuttered;  though  Mrs. 
Slyver's  compassionate  bosom  would  only  too  readily  have  sympathised 
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with  a  dream  of  trae>1ove  rewarded.  Soppreflsing,  therefore,  that  which 
lay  nearest  her  hearty  Smadge  took  no  nodee  of  ^e  voasked  qaestione, 
but  returned  to  the  subject  of  the  possible  fortune.  How  was  she  to 
reply  to  the  inquiry  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Oldstock,  of  Plymouth  F^ 

After  an  earnest  disenssion,  in  the  course  of  which  a  sea  royage  was 
proposed  as  a  means  of  reaching  the  marittme  solicitor,  both  Mrs.  Slyv^r 
afid  herself  came  to  the  concloabn  that  she  could  not  do  better  than  ssk 
Mr.  Raphaer^  advice;  and  tins  being  resolred  on,  to  him  she  went  tibie 
same  afternoon,  and  he  at  once  undertook  the  management  of  the  ofihir. 
Mrs.  Drakeford*s  torn  came  next. 

It  was  lese  the  pride  of  aothoxehip-^thongh  to  see  her  own  efiusione  in 
print  was  something^-^an  eagerness  to  attain  her  object,  that  made  the 
**  heart-broken  mo^er''  seiae  upon  the  JXmes  the  instant  it  appeared  om 
the  breakfie^irtable  in  Harley^street,  her  place  of  residence  for  the  time 
being. 

Of  **  Captajn  John  Mortimer"  she  took  no  heed.  What  did  it  signify 
to  her  who  was  to  hear  something  of  advantage  if  she  were  not  the 
person  ?  Bat,  her  curioetty  being  satisfied,  after  reading  her  own  adver- 
tisements half  a  doaen  times  over,  she  at  last  allowed  her  eyes  to  rest  on 
**  Fourteen  years  ago,"  and,  once  begun,  she  followed  that  to  rta  con- 
dasion. 

Mrs.  Drakefbrd,  as  we  have  intimated,  was  a  vigorous  breakfast  eater, 
bat  tea  aad  toast  and  all  their  savoury  accompaniments  remained  un- 
tested by  her  alter  seeing  herself  gibbeted  under  her  maiden  name  and 
original  conditioD. 

The  dreaded  gout  having  cooEke  on  during  the  night,  Sir  William 
icept  his  bed,  so  there  was  nobody  by  to  witness  Mrs.  Drakeford*s  con- 
fusion. But  her  perplexity  was  not  diminished  by  having  it  all  to  her- 
self. Her  first  impulse  was  to  thrust  the  paper  into  the  fire,  in  the  hope 
of  concealing  her  disgrace,  but  a  moment's  reflection  showed  her  the 
absurdity  of  that  mode  of  proceeding:  there  were  sixty  tho«»and  copies 
at  that  very  moment  wafting  her  fame  to  every  quarter  of  the  globct  On 
the  other  hand,  who,  out  of  the  countless  readers  of  those  sixty  thousand 
copies,  knew  or  cared  anything  about  "  Ellen  Harper?"  Who  could 
identify,  in  flourishing  Mrs.  Drakeford,  the  <*  servant**  of  former  days  ? 
Only  two  that  she  was  aware  of:  her  own  <<  husband,"  who  was  under 
lock  and  key,  and  Michel  Bastide,  her  quondam  lover  and  recent 
despoiler.  As  long  as  the  conjugal  partnership  lasted,  she  would  have 
consulted  Drakeford,  in  preference  to  any  one  else,  but  that  waa  over,  in 
her  mind,  and  what  ^ood  could  he  do  her  now?  All  his  desire  would  be 
that  she  should  help  htm  out  of  his  scrape,  but  there  was  danger  in  going 
mar  him,  and  she  was  much  too  old  a  soldier  to  run  any  risk  for  the  sake 
of  friendship  or  humanity.  Must  she  then  find  out  Bastide,  and  take 
counsel  of  him  ?  In  the  first  place,  to  discover  him  would  be  difficult, 
for  they  had  not  parted  on  such  excellent  terms  ae  to  make  her  anxious 
to  know  his  address  ;  and  in  the  next,  to  ask  his  advice  would  be  to  put 
herself  still  more  in  his  power.  What  necessity  was  there,  indeed,  of 
tmsting  anybody  with  her  secret.  Was  not  her  knowledge  of  the  world 
sufficient  in  itself  to  keep  her  head  straight?  9he  determined,  therefore, 
if  anything  was  to  be  done,  to  do  it  alone. 
She  then  questioned  herself  bow,  in  this  case,  she  should  act? 
Colonel  Beauchamp,  as  she  well  remembered,  was  a  very  generous  mwni, 
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and  would,  no  doubt,  give  a  large  sum  to  discover  his  daughter.  SheooaU 
tell  him  everything  about  Esther,  op  to  the  day  before  yesterday ;  but 
that  unlucky  disappearanoei  and  the  reason  for  it,  made  her  revelations  of 
little  value. 

''  If,"  she  saidi  **  I  get  over  him  about  the  money  he  sent  after  the 
Grimes's  were  done  up,  and  made  him  swallow  all  my  other  lies  in  the 
best  way  I  am  able,  I  don't  see  my  way  through  the  last  part  of  the  bun* 
ness.  Suppose  I  found  the  gurl  and  took  her  to  him,  she'd  turn  round 
upon  me  with  Sir  William,  unless  I  managed  to  get  a  promise  from  her 
to  keep  it  all  dark,  not  a  very  likely  matter,  considering  all  things.  And 
what  would  be  the  use  of  my  going  empty-handed  ?  He'd  ask  me  where 
the  gurl  was,  and  I  should  say,  '  Gone  to  the  deuce,  for  all  I  know'— a 
pleasant  answer,  and  very  likely  to  fill  my  pocket,  which  is  all  I  cars 
about,  either  way,  whether  the  money  comes  from  Colonel  Beauchamp  or 
Sir  William.  As  to  the  Bart,  I'm  afraid  his  chance  is  all  up  with  Esther. 
There  he  is  on  the  broad  of  his  back  again,  in,  perhaps,  for  a  month  of 
ity  and  the  deuce  knows  what  may  happen  in  the  mean  tinie.  One  adver* 
tisement  has  as  good  a  chance  as  another.  Indeed,  I  don't  know  if  the 
Colonel's  hasn't  the  best  of  the  two,  for  the  gurl  won't  oome  to  me  agun 
if  she  can  help  it ;  only  then  she  don't  know  that  she  has  a  father  to  go 
to.     One  thing's  clear:  I'm  in  a  devil  of  a  fix!" 

The  room  in  which  breakfast  was  laid  was  one  of  a  suite  which  ter- 
minated in  the  bed-chamber  of  Sir  William  Cumberland  at  one  extremity, 
and  that  occupied  by  Mrs.  Drakeford  at  the  other.  In  the  midst  of  her 
meditations,  Mrs.  Drakeford  was  startled  by  a  loud  cry,  as  of  some  one 
in  violent  pain,  and  presently  Sir  William's  valet  entered,  looking  as  white 
as  a  sheet 

"  What's  the  matter,  Charles,"  cried  Mrs.  Drakeford. 

"  Oh,  ma'am,"  replied  the  valet,  "  my  master's  took  very  bad.  I'm  to 
send  for  the  doctor  directly  1" 

He  passed  quickly  on,  and  Mrs.  Drakeford  immediately  hastened  to 
the  sick  man's  room. 

"  I  hear  you  are  very  ill,"  she  said,  approaching  his  bedside. 

Sir  William  only  groaned  in  reply,  and  she  repeated  her  observatioD, 
making  it  an  inquiry. 

"  Very  ill!"  he  growled.  "  This  is  the  worst  bout  I've  had  for  some 
time, — more  sudden  and  more  severe.     Ah  1" 

This  exclamation  was  caused  by  a  fresh  paroxysm,  which  twisted  lum 
like  a  Zed. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you?*'  she  asked. 

"  Nothing  but  leave  me  alone,"  was  his  abrupt  reply,  making  Mrs. 
Drakeford  aware,  if  she  did  not  already  know,  that  a  bad  temper  is  not 
improved  by  the  gout. 

"There  was  something  I  wanted  to  tell  you,"  she  said, — ^with  not  the 
best  intention  in  her  speech. 

"What  about?" 

"Esther!" 

«*  The  devil  take  the  girl !     I  owe  this  cursed  fit  to  her !     Well  P" 

"  Her  father's  come  back." 

"  How  do  you  know?" 

"  He  has  advertised  for  her.  There  it  is,  as  large  as  life,  directly  after 
ours.    Do  you  wish  to  hear  it  ?" 
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With  the  omiision  of  the  part  referriDg  to  herselfi  Mn.  Drakeford  gave 
Sir  William  the  benefit  of  the  advertisement. 

«'  This  is  unlucky !"  he  said. 

'^  Very,",  she  answered,  dryly. 

Another  twinge  and  another  explosion  of  irritability;  then,  with  an 
oath,  he  shouted,  ^^  I  won't  give  her  up !" 

^*  But  she  is  not  yet  in  our  possession,"  remarked  his  consoler. 

*'  Double  the  reward,  triple  it,  make  it  five  hundred !  Outbid  him, 
anyhow,** 

*''  Outbid  him  !**  echoed  Mrs.  Drakeford.  «<  The  poor  sneak !  He  has 
offered  nothing.  He  only  talks  about  handsomely  rewarding,  which  means 
just  much  or  little,  according  to  people's  notions.  But  it's  no  use  merely 
promising  to  pay.  I  was  at  Rollicky's  private  office  late  last  night,  and 
he  says,  without  money  down,  to  oil  the  wheels  you  know,  we  shall  never 
do  anything." 

**  Why  didn't  you  say  so  before  ?"  cried  Sir  William,  angrily.  '*  What's 
money  to  me?  Give  me  my  cheque-book!  It's  lying  there.  Bring  desk 
and  all!" 

.  Propping  him  up  while  he  wrote,  and  watching  every  letter  as  he  slowly 
shaped  them,  Mrs.  Drakeford  hung  over  Sir  William  while  he  wrote  the 
cheque, — for  ^'  five  hundred,"  as  she  whisperingly  suggested,  though  ''  a 
thousand  "  was  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue.  He  filled  in  the  amount,  and 
his  signature  was  in  progress — he  had  got  as  far  as  '*  William  Cumber — " 
when  a  third  paroxysm,  the  severest  he  had  yet  experienced,  made  him 
scream  with  agony  and  throw  down  the  pen.  Making  a  hideous  con* 
tortion,  he  fell  back  on  his  pillow,  writhing,  while  Mrs.  Drakeford  eyed 
him  savagely.  Only  a  moment  more  and  the  work  had  been  complete. 
At  that  instant,  footsteps,  quickened  by  his  cry,  were  heard  approaching. 
Mrs.  Drakeford  tore  the  unfinished  cheque  from  the  book  and  hid  it  in 
her  bosom,  at  the  same  time  replacing  the  desk  on  a  table  close  by.  She 
had  hardly  done  so  before  the  physician  entered. 

Blandly  as  physicians  listen  to  pains  that  are  not  their  own,  he  heard 
Sir  William's  broken  narrative  of  his  sufferings,  and  soothed  and  pre- 
scribed accordingly. 

*'  We  must,"  he  said,  '<  subdue  the  inflammation,  keep  down  the  active 
fever,  moderate  the  constitutional  disturbance,  and  then  we  can  safely 
leave  the  fit  to  take  its  course  " — words  which,  of  course,  afforded  inex- 
pressible relief  to  the  victim,  clamouring  for  immediate  release  from 
pain. 

Mrs.  Drakeford  followed  the  man  of  art  into  the  next  room. 

^  Is  he  very  bad  ?"  she  asked. 

'  H'm,  har  replied  ^sculaplus,  knitting  his  brows  and  pursing  up  his 
mouth, — '*  in  these  cases,  you  know,  my  dear  madam,  we  must  always 
be — h'm — prepared.  Not  that  there  is  any — h'm — ^immediate  danger  ; 
but  retrocedent  gout,  you  are  aware,  is  a  ticklish  thing — a  ticklish  thing. 
I^ovely  weather,  a  beautiful  day  for  the  flower-show,  everybody  will  be 
there— good  morning  1" 

With  a  melodious  twang,  like  one  of  old  Aubrey's  ghosts,  the  phy* 
sidan  glided  off  to  console  some  other  patient. 

«'  What  a  piece  of  ill-luck,"  soliloqubed  Mrs.  Drakeford—''  that  this 
deuced  fit  couldn't  have  waited  just  half  a  second !" 
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She  took  the  crumpled  cheque  from  her  bosom,  and  after  lodriag  at 
k  steadfastly  for  a  few  moments,  her  features  brightened. 

*«  It  is  only  one  little  word,"  she  said.  "  Let  me  see^  though,  how  he 
18  first.     Perhaps  he  can  do  it  still." 

She  went  back  to  the  sick-room,  and  again  stood-  beside  her  fnend's 
bed. 

"  Sir  William,"  she  whispered,  "are  you  better  f" 

No  answer. 

"  I  wouldn't  disturb  you  fer  the  world,"  she  continued*-*''  but  if  you 
could  sit  up  for  an  instant  I  should  feel  so  much  obliged." 

A  convulsiTe  movement  followed  this  request.  Sir  William  raised 
himself  on  his  elbow. 

"Water!  waterl"  he  gasped. 

Mrs.  Drakeford  crossed  the  room  to  kteh.  it.  Another  dmrp  cry 
arrested  her,  and  ^e  returned  quicker  than  she  went.  She  was  too 
late.  There  he  lay,  collapsed;  his  knees  drawn  up  to  his  chin.  He  was 
dead! 

"  Well  r*  she  said,  after  a  pause,  during  which  she  made  sure  of  the 
fact.     "  What  he  could  not  do,  I  must." 

Picking  up  the  pen,  which  Sir  William  had  thrown  on  the  floor,  she 
spread  out  the  cheque  on  the  desk,  and  added  the  syllable  "  land." 

"  There !"  ^  said.  "  I  defy  any  one  to  tell  the  difFerence.  And 
whexe's  the  harm  ?     Be  meant  to  have  done  it  himself." 

She  left  the  room  on  tiptoe  and  safely  reached  her  own,  where,  how« 
ever^  she  only  stayed  long  enough  to  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl.  On 
the  staircase  she  met  Sir  William's  valet. 

"  I  think,"  she  said,  "  your  master  is  asleep.  He  had  better  not  be 
distitfbed." 

Seeing  that  she  was  dressed  to  go  out,  the  man  asked  if  he  shoaid 
order  the  carriage  "  round." 

"  No,  I  thank  you,"  she  replied.  "  I  am  only  going  for  a  walk  in 
the  square." 

But  no  sooner  was  she  in  the  street,  than,  performing  her  favourite 
manoeuvre,  she  quickly  turned  the  comer,  bailed  the  first  cab  she  saw, 
and,  jumping  in,  desired  the  driver  to  go  as  fast  as  he  could  to  Cbaring- 
cross. 

She  was  in  a  hurry  to  cash  the  cheque  • 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 
SALT  ON  THE  SPARBOW's  TAIL. 

MiCHCL  Bastide  might  sneer  as  he  pleased  at  the  position  his  con- 
federates were  in,  but  his  own  was  neither  enviable  nor  secure.  A  sword 
hung  over  his  head  suspended  by  a  hair,  which  might  snap  at  any  moment 
and  dose  his  vile  career.  He  had,  however,  been  too  long  accustomed  to 
a  lifo  of  peril  to  suffer  anything  but  tangible  erils  to  affect  him.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the. risks  he  ran  by  still  lingering  on 
the  spot  where  his  most  recent  villanies  had  been  enacted.  Yet  he  was 
not  without  a  strong  motive  for  i«maining  in  London,  at  least  for  a  time. 
In  die  first  place,  returning  to  France  was  out  of  the  question.     He  was 
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there  nl^erly  proscribed,  ancl  liable  to  immediate  amest,  with  the  almoet 
eertain  proepect  of  ending  his  days  in  the  bagnio,  if  not  on  the  9caffo\i, 
Of  the  first  of  these  punishments  he  had  experience  enough,  and  he  did 
not  choose  to  inoor  the  haiard  of  the  latter.  Belgium,  it  was  true,  was 
open  to  him,  and  the  confrerie  to  which  he  belonged  found  plenty  of  oc- 
cupation in  Brussels  and  other  neighbouring  cities  to  make  a  residenoe 
there  both  a  profitable  and  a  pleasant  thing;  but  at  the  best  these  places 
were  only  petiies  vUles  compared  with  London,  whwe  a  harvest  was  to  be 
gathered  every  day  by  one  who  knew  how  to  ply  the  crooked  sickie.  He 
had  also  an  espeoal  field  for  his  own  reaping,  in  the  plunder  be  aimed  at 
securing,  through  the  unconscious  agency  of  his  newly^made  acqnaiiit- 
ance,  Monsieur  Joseph  Duval.  On  the  evening,  therefore,  of  the  day 
afifcer  that  which  witnessed  his  suceessful  coup  at  Twidcenham,  when  he 
extorted  her  ill-gotten  gains  from  Mrs.  Drakeford,  Bastide  repaired  to  tlie 
Devonshire  Hotel. 

He  arrived  at  an  opportune  moment.  The  ponderous  valet  of  Monsieur 
de  la  Roquetullade  was  dying  of  ermui,  for  tlie  weather  was  too  wet  to 
tempt  him  into  the  streets,  if  the  streets  had  possessed  any  temptation* 
He  was  sitting,  then,  alone  in  the  room  appropriated  to  the  servants  of 
the  families  staying  in  the  hotel,  and  yawning  fearfully  over  an  illustrated 
newspaper  which  he  had  taken  up  for  the  twentieth  time,  when  "  Monsiemr 
Charles  "  nwde  his  appearance. 

He  received  a  most  cordial  welcome,  none  but  a  Frenchmon  being  able 
to  express  in  an  equal  degree  the  delight  he  feels  at  meeting  a  fdlow- 
couDtryman  in  this  our  melancholy  island;  and  although  Monsieur  Duval 
was  in  the  abstract  a  very  heavy  Frenchman,  his  accueil  was  perfectly 
mercurial  in  comparison  with  that  which  honest  John  Thomas  wcwld  have 
accorded  to  a  British  fnend  under  similar  circumstances.  Bastide,  whose 
cue  it  was  to  make  a  good  impression,  put  on  his  liveliest  air  in  re- 
turning the  other's  salutation. 

**  I  make  no  ezense,"  he  said,  **  for  coming  to  see  you  without  waiting 
for  your  promised  invitation." 

**  You  are  quite  right,"  replied  Doval;  <*  it  is  Ae  greatest  charity  you 
ecMild  show  me.  Conceive  such  a  thing !  I  have  scarcely  opened  my 
mouth  to-day,  except  to  eat  my  dinner." 

**  That  is,  indeed,  a  painful  cat^ory,  particularly  for  a  person  of  your 
wit  and  understanding." 

Duval  bowed.     "One  might  as  well,"  he  said,  <<  be  in  a  prison*" 

**  A  prison,  my  dear  friend,"  returned  Bastide,  ^^  is  infinitoly  prefon^le 
-*^at  least,  I  presume  so,  from  all  I  have  been  told — for,  of  course,  I 
only  ^>eak  by  hearsay.  Yes!  London  is  truly  a  miserable  hole  to 
live  in.  I  do  not  wonder  when  I  read  in  our  journals  that  every 
Eng-lishman,  sooner  or  btor,  dies  by  his  own  hand^  Pray  tell  me,  how 
do  yon  contrive  to  pass  your  time— yon  who  are,  in  so  great  a  degree, 
the  ma«ter  of  your  own  actions  ?" 

*'  I  give  a  great  part  of  it,"  said  Duval,  "  to  meditation.  In  fact,  I 
am  of  a  ph£>9ophical  disposition.  When,  not  engaged  in  any  other 
pursniit  I  am  always  thinking." 

**  It  is  a  noble  occupatkm,' -  said  Bastide,  "  and  the  charaeteristre  of 
a  gpneat  mind.     May  I  a^  what  you  have  been  thinking  of  to-day  p" 

'<  Assuredly  you  may  ask,  and  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  inform  yo«. 
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When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  yon  at  the  apartments  of  our  friend 
Conpendeuz,  I  mentioned  some  circumstances  affecting  the  Ceunilj  of  my 
master.  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  la  Roquetaillade.'' 

"  You  did  so.     I  have  a  perfect  remembrance  of  them." 

'<  The  affair  which  was  only  in  progress  then,  has  since  been  brought 
to  a  fortunate  conclusion.*' 

*'  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it     lo  what  manner  ?'' 

*<  The  son  of  Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade  has  been  restored  to  him. 
The  person  who  had  been  the  guardian  from  his  infancy  of  Monsieur 
le  Vioomte,  now  a  handsome  young  man,  as  tall  as  either  you  or  I,  yes- 
terday surrendered  his  trust. 

''  Yesterday !     Why  did  he  not  do  so  sooner  ?" 

^*  It  was  not  in  his  power.  He  knew  not  where  to  apply,  having  been 
led  to  suppose  that  neither  of  the  child's  parents  was  living." 

^*  I  suppose  he  has  been  handsomely  rewarded.*' 

*^  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  for  Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade  is  now 
very  rich,  but  as  the  interview  which  closed  the  proceedings  was  secreC, 
I  cannot  state  the  amount  of  the  recompense.  That  subject,  in  fact,  is 
the  point  on  which  my  meditations  have  been  occupied.  A  capital  of 
so-and-so,  hypothecated  at  so  much  per  cent.,  would  produce  a  rente 
vktgere  considerably  more  than  a  twelvemonth's  wages." 

'^  You  have,  in  short,  been  wishing  yourself  in  the  position  of  the  for- 
tun  ate  individual  who  restored  to  your  master  his  son  and  heir !" 

Duval  stared  at  Bastide  in  astonishment  at  the  readiness  vnth  which 
he  divined  his  thought. 

"  And  yet— if  I  understood  you  rightly" — continued  the  false  Monsieur 
Charles,  *'  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  your  master  to  bestow  on  you  a 
sum  similar  to  that  which  he  gave  to  the  person  you  were  speaking  of." 

^  Certainly,  he  has  the  means.  Indeed,  he  need  not  leave  the  hotel 
for  that  purpose." 

<'  How  so  ?"  asked  Bastide,  effectually  subduing  all  outward  signs  of 
the  exultation  this  news  excited. 

"  To  you,  who  are  a  discreet  man  of  business,  I  do  not  mind  mention- 
ing what  I  would  not  tell  to  everybody.  Since  the  arrival  of  Monsieur 
de  la  Roquetaillade  in  London  he  has  received  that  part  of  Madame's 
inheritance  which  consists  of  money  and  jewels ; — for  the  ownership  of 
the  estates  there  may  possibly  be  litigation,  but  the  cash  and  other  valu- 
ables are  secure  in  his  possession.  It  may  be  that  he  has  no  London 
banker,  or  perhaps  he  is  unwilling  to  trust  his  property  to  one  for  fear 
the  house  should  break-— que  sais-je  ?  At  all  events,  for  the  present  he 
is  his  own  banker,  and  the  amount  of  his  succession,  in  English  bank- 
notes— ^besides  the  jewels  I  spoke  of — is  now  in  the  secretaire  of  his 
cabinet,  in  his  own  bedroom,  for  I  saw  him  place  it  there  myself."  ^ 

"  And  how  much,**  said  Bastide,  forcing  himself  to  speak  in  an  indif- 
ferent tone — ''how  much  do  you  think  Madame  la  Comtesse  in- 
herited ?** 

"  Not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs  of  our  money." 

Bastide,  in  his  turn,  silently  meditated.  Should  he  test  the  honesty 
of  this  bavardf  Six  thousand  pounds — to  say  nothing  of  the  unknown 
value  of  the  jewels — was  enough  to  tempt  anybody.  The  fellow,  in  whose 
bosom  discontent  was  evidently  working,  wanted  courage,  perhaps^  to  rob 
his  master  single-handed :  would  he  listen  to  a  proposal  to  Uiat  effect  from 
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one  wholly  without  fear?  His  knowledge  of  the  looalitief  would  be 
utefyl ;  besides,  in  case  of  resistance^  two  were  better  than  one.  On  the 
other  handy  the  nigaud  might  be  one  of  those  asses  who  pique  them- 
selves on  beinff  incorruptible.  Even  supnosins^  he  consented  to  join  in 
die  robbery,  the  division  of  the  spoil  would  reduoe  the  amount  one-half, 
and,  looking  upon  the  money  as  already  his,  Bastide  could  not  afford  to 
part  with  three  thousand  pounds.  'Sol  He  would  pump  him  still 
further,  and  unless  assistance  were  absolutely  necessary,  accomplish  the 
adventure  alone. 

'^  Well,*'  he  finally  said,  with  a  cheerful  voice,  "  I  wish  your  master 
joy  of  his  property.  When  I  have  realised  as  much  by  trade  I  shall 
retire  from  business  altogether.  I  can't,  however,  help  thinking  that 
Monsieur  le  Comte  is  unwise  to  keep  so  much  money  in  his  bedroom,  for 
London,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  terrible  place  for  thieves.  I  hope  his 
chamber  is  not  easy  of  access." 

^*  It  is  the  last  of  a  suite  of  several  rooms,"  replied  Duval,  '*  and  the 
outer  door  is  always  locked  at  night  by  Monsieur  le  Comte  himself.  For 
convenience  of  admission  I  have  a  duplicate  key,  by  means  of  which  I 
enter  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  that  I  always  carry  in  my 
pocket,  so  you  see  it  would  be  difficidt  for  any  stranger  to  find  his  way 
there." 

*<  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  of  such  sensible  precautions.  But,  to  speak  of 
other  things.     Have  you  seen  Coupendeuz  since  that  pleasant  evening  ?** 

*'  To  say  the  truth,  I  have  not  Yes,  our  friend  treated  us  very  hand- 
somely. Had  1  been  prepared  for  your  visit  I  would  have  sent  to  ask 
him  in,  but  I  suppose  it  is  too  late  now." 

'*  You  would' not  find  him  at  home.  I  called  at  his  apartments  on  my 
way,  and  he  was  then  absent;  in  fact,  he  is  seldom  to  be  found  there 
tmless  he  makes  an  engagement.  But  I  fear  I  am  disturbing  you.  You, 
doubtless,  have  business  to  attend  to." 

^*  On  the  contrary.  In  the  evening  I  am  always  my  own  master.  And 
I  hope  you  will  do  me  the  honour  of  staying  to  supper." 

"  It  will  afford  me  very  great  pleasure." 

^<  In  that  case,  I  must  give  the  necessary  orders.  That  is  all  the 
trouble  I  shall  have,  though  I  confess  to  you,"  added  Duval,  smiling,  ^<  it 
is  not  easy  for  me  to  speak  the  English  language." 

<*  I  regret  that  I  cannot  help  you,"  said  Bastide,  "  but  I  have  the  same 
difficulty,  which  I  find  an  impediment  to  my  business :  otherwise,  it  is  of 
no  consequence." 

''  Certainly,  none.  Only  sometimes  it  is  of  use.  Ah,  here  is  the 
waiter  who  attends  upon  me— quite  k  propos." 

In  a  hybrid  dialect,  the  meaning  of  which  was  enforced  by  the  very 
loud  tone  in  which  it  was  delivered,  Duval  contrived  to  make  the  waiter 
understand  his  wants,  and  very  shortly  an  excellent  supper,  sufficient  for 
half  a  dozen,  was  spread,  and  both  the  host  and  his  guest  set  to  work 
in  good  style,  the  knowledge  that  neither  of  them  were  to  pay  for  the 
entertainment  adding  zest  to  their  endeavours. 

Monsieur  Charles  was  in  high  spirits,  and  did  his  best  to  be  amusing : 
his  memory  was  good,  his  stories,  capital  of  their  kind,  were  numerous, 
and  his  manner  of  telling  them  provoked  the  risible  faculties  of  his  com- 
panion to  a  great  extent  If  they  related  chiefly  to  the  adventures  of  the 
chevaUers  of  an  industry  different  from  that  which  he  professed,  they 
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were  not  lees  veleome  to  Monaiaiir  Duval,  for  your  hone«t  folks,  how 
hooest  ioever  they  be,  have  no  ol^tioo  now  and  then  to  Ibten  to  tales 
of  roguery,  just  as  inrtaous  women  sometimes  permit  themseWes  to 
indulge  in  a  litde  scandal. 

But  in  the  height  of  his  apparent  mbanebn.  Monsieur  Charles  never 
lo8t  sight  of  the  object  which  had  led  him  to  call  that  evening  on  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Roquetaillade's  valet^^^m  object  which  chance  had  so  greatly 
assisted.  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  iivdiest  nneedotes,  he  was 
seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  and  the  water-bottle,  to  whidi  he 
appealed  for  relief,  was  at  that  moment  nnfortunatdy  empty.  Duval  got 
up  to  ring  the  bell,  which  was  at  some  distance  from  where  they  were 
sitting;  and,  the  instant  his  back  was  turned,  Bastide  leant  forwara,  and, 
with  his  habitual  rapidity,  took  ont  »  «nall  phial  and  poured  the  dark* 
coloured  contents  into  a  glass  of  port  wine  which  Duval  had  just  filled, 
for  the  purpose  of  proposing  a  toast. 

The  water  was  brought,  and  the  oongh  soon  subsided,  the  waiter  look- 
ing on  with  a  very  sjmpadietic  expression,  as  if  the  operation  of  drinking 
had  been  one  of  remarkaUe  novel^. 

*'New  den,  Villiams,"  aaid  Duval,  robbing  his  hands,  «<  I  ring  yon  no 
move.  Ye  hfiwe  got  aU  vat  ve  vant,  and  ven  my  friend  go,  I  vill  open  de 
door,  so  you  need  nevare  trobble  to  com  again.  You  are  better  now  ?" 
he  ootttinued,  turning  to  Bastide.  ''Good!  Then  I  shall  propose  the 
toast  in  which  I  hope  you  will  join." 

<'  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Bastide.     «<  Name  it !" 

'^  The  health  of  my  new  young  master,  Monsieur  le  Vioomte  de  la 
Roquetaillade !"  exclaimed  Duval,  tossing  off  his  glass. 

^'  You  could  have  proposed  nothing  more  agreeable,"  said  Bastide, 
following  his  exam^^^-*-*' unless,"  he  added,  when  he  had  finished  lus 
libation-^<<  unless  you  had  given  that  of  Monsieur  le  Comte  himself,  ua 
whom  I  am  equally  interested." 

''  I  thank  you,"  returoed  Duval.  '<  But,  diable !  Don't  you  find  this 
wine  very  strong?  I-^--~it  does  not— 4hat  is,  I  feel — ah!— my  head 
is  turning — where  are  you  ? — I  cannot  see— give  me  your  hand— I— 

The  laudanum  had  acted  quickly.  Duval  gasped,  made  some  inarti- 
culate sounds,  and  then,  yielding  altogedier  to  the  soporific,  fell  back  in 
his  chair,  broathing  heavdy. 

Quietly  Bastide  rose,  went  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  peeped  out. 
Satisfied  with  his  scrutiny,  he  returned  to  where  Duval  was  helplessly 


i» 


"  I  must  take  the  liberty,  my  good  friend,"  he  said,  «  of  depriving  you 
of  ^ihat  key  you  wens  talking  o£  Ah !  hera  it  is !  He  does  not  stir,  nor 
is  likely  to  do  so  fiM*  some  hours,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  will  get  the 
credit  <^  being  very  drunk.  This  is  a  large  house,  and  I  must  conceal 
myseK  aomewbere  upstairs  till  I  get  my  opportunity.  I  have  had  a  very 
goDd  supper,  but  I  may  be  hungiy  before  I  sit  down  to  another  regular 
meal,  therefore,  with  your  permission,  Monsieur  Duval,  I  will  provide 
against  famine.     This,  too,  is  a  necessity !" 

So  saybg,  he  broke  oif  a  large  fragment  of  a  loaf,  and  seised  a 
carving-knife  which  lay  on  the  table.  He  concealed  both  beneath  his 
dress,  and  stole  from  the  room. 
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BY  MONKSHOOD. 

IIL—- About  DiNKEa-TiME. 

§  1.   A   SILENT   SESSION. 

Scott  makes  it  one  of  the  most  ^cenplary  ohftraetenslios  of  Mietvest 
Martha  Bethane  Baliol,  in  his  very  delight&il  aketoh  of  that  &r  from 
imaifinary  penooage,*  ^hat  when  Ae  gave  a  dinner  to  a  email  partj, 
which  she  did  now  and  then,  she  had  ilie  good  nature  te  look  for,  and 
the  good  luck  to  diseovec*  what  sort  of  people  euited  each  other  best, 
and  chofle  her  company  as  Duke  Theseus  aid  his  hounds^ 

matched  in  mouth  like  bdls, 

Each  under  each^f 

BO  that  every  guest  could  take  his  part  in  the  cry ;  instead  of  one  mighty 
Tom  of  a  fellow,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  silencing  all  besides  by  the  tremen- 
dous depth  of  hb  diapason.  Oracular  Mr.  £mer8on,  indeed,  pronounces 
the  rule  of  "  one  to  one"  to  be  peremptory  for  coBiversation,  which,  says 
he,  is  the  practice  and  consummation  of  friendship.  ''  Do  not  mix 
waters  too  much.  The  best  mix  as  ill  as  good  and  bad.  You  shall  have 
very  useful  and  cheering  discourse  at  several  times  with  two  several  men^ 
but  let  all  three  of  you  come  together,  and  you  ahall  not  have  one  new 
and  hearty  word.  Two  may  talk  and  one  may  hear,  but  three  cannot 
take  part  in  a  conversation  of  the  most  sincere  and  searching  sort.  In 
good  company  there  is  never  such  discourse  between  two,  across  the 
table,  as  takes  place  when  you  leave  them  alone.  In  good  company, 
the  individuals  at  once  mei^e  their  egotism  into  a  social  soul  exactly 
coextensive  with  the  aevend  consciousnesses  there  present  No  par- 
tialities of  friend  to  friend,  no  fondness  of  brother  to  sister,  of  wife  to 
husband,  are  there  pertinent,  but  quite  otherwise.  Only  he  may  thus 
speak  who  can  sail  on  the  oommon  thought  of  the  party,  and  not  poorly 
lunited  to  his  own.  Now  this  convention,  which  good  sense  demands, 
destroys  the  hie^h  freedom  of  great  conversatioQ,  which  requires  an  abso- 
lute running  of  two  souls  into  oxie,**X  When  Captain  Basil  Hall  was  at 
Abbotsford,  in  the  palmy  days  of  its  creator,  he  was  struck  by  the  dif- 
ference between  Su:  Walter  entertuning  a  couple  of  dozen,  or  so,  of  titled 
and  literate  guests,  hospitably  gathered  together  anyhow,  and  Sir  Walter 
carving  and  conversing  for  his  own  family  alone.  "  At  dinner  he  was  in 
great  force,  and  pleasant  it  was  to  observe  the  difference  which  his 
powers  of  conversation  undergo  by  the  -change  from  a  large  to  a  small 
party.  On  Friday,  when  we  sat  down  twenty  to  dinner,  it  cost  him  an 
effort  apparently  to  keep  up  the  ball  at  table ;  but  next  day,  when  the 
(»)mpany  was  reduced  to  his  own  family,  with  only  two  strangers  (Fanny 
and  I),  he  appeared  delighted  to  be  at  home,  and  expanded  with  sur- 

*  See  Introduction  to  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,  elk  vi. 

t  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  IV.  Sc  L 

t  Essays,  by  Balph  Waldo  Emerson:  Ess.  vi.  *^  Of  Friendship." 
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priBing  animation,  and  poured  forth  his  stores  of  knowledge  and  fun  on 
all  hands."*  Byron  agfain  and  again  journalises  on  the  unsatisfactory 
talkee  twaddle  of  mixed  medley  dinner-parties.  Thus,  in  March,  1814  : 
^'  Last  night,  party  at  Lansdowne  House.  To-night,  party  at  Lady 
Charlotte  Greville's— deplorable  waste  of  time,  and  something  of  temper. 
Nothing  imparted — ^nothing  acquired — talking  without  ideas  : — ^if  any- 
thing like  thought  in  my  mind,  it  was  not  on  the  subjects  on  which  we 
were  gabbling.  Heigho ! — and  in  this  way  half  London  pass  what  is 
called  life."t  Again,  in  October,  1815:  *'  Yesterday,  I  dined  out  with 
a  large-ish  party,  where  were  Sheridan  and  Colman,  Harry  Harris  of 
Covent  Garden,  and  his  brother,  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  Douglas  Kin- 
naird,  and  others,  of  note  and  notoriety.  like  other  parties  of  the  kind, 
it  was  first  silent,  then  talky,  then  argumentatire,  then  disputatious, 
then  unintelligible,  then  altogethery,  then  inarticulate,  and  then  drunk."} 
Christopher  North,  in  one  of  the  Noctes,  congratulates  his  three  t»- 
timadaSy  Tickler,  Mullion,  and  the  Shepherd,  on  the  superior  pleasant* 
ness  of  their  present  little  partie  carree  to  *' yesterday's  lumbering 
throng,"  when  there  must  have  been  a  score  at  the  very  least.  "  I 
agree  wi'  you,  sir,"  ex  animo  assents  and  consents  the  Shepnerd.  "  It's 
just  the  maist  difficult  thing  in  a*  this  world  to  ken  boo  to  keep  up  a 
conversation  in  a  mixed  pairty.  Out  o'  ony  dizzen  there's  aye  three  or 
four  sure  to  poishon  the  evening."§  One  very  summary,  if  not  quite 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  dinner-party  problem,  has  ofcen,  in  one  shape 
or  another,  been  more  or  less  ironically  proposed, — to  wit,  that  the 
guests  should  not  talk  at  all,  but  confine  tnemselves  to  eating ;  at  any 
rate,  that  the  talking  should  be  postponed  until  the  gobbling  is  over — 
if  only  to  give  the  gobbling  process  a  fair  chance. 

Once  at  the  very  least  does  Mr.  Pepys,  in  the  course  of  his  Diary, 
convict  himself  of  having  dined  twice, — and  the  terse  description  he 
gives  of  dinner  No.  2,  is  pertinent  to  our  theme  on  the  Silent  System. 
At  my  Lord  Barkeley's  ne  dines  in  company  with  some  fashionable 
people,  after  enumerating  whom,  he  writes :  "  A  fine  French  dinner. 
To  dinner  There  begins  No.  2]  to  my  Lord  Mayor's,  being  invited, 
where  was  the  farmers  of  the  Customes,  my  Loni  Chancellor's  three 
sons,  and  other  g^'eat  and  much  company,  and  a  very  great  noble  dinner, 
as  this  Mayor  is  good  for  nothing  else.  No  extraordinary  discourse  of 
anything,  every  man  [mark  this]  being  intent  upon  his  dinner."||  Now 
that  is  somethmg  like.  One  thing  at  a  time.  Work  your  jaws,  mes- 
sieurs,  and  "  hold  your  jaw."  Grinding  flesh  you  find  practically  in- 
compatible with  chopping  logic.  You  are  invited  by  London's  chief 
magistrate  expressly  to  dine,  not  to  talk ;  and  you  dine — ^you  are  intent 
on  ainner.     What  your  hands  find  to  do,  you  do  it  with  your  might. 

I  do  perceive  here  an  «ffdivided  dut j— 

and  his  London  lordship  on  these  occasions  nails  his  colours  to  the  mast, 
and  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty.     Eminent  as  this  particular  Lord 

*  Capt.  Hairs  Journal,  Jan.  1825. 

t  Moore's  Life  of  Byron,  ch.  xx. 

J  Ibid.,  cb.  xxiv. 

§  Noctes  Ambrosiane,  No.  xxv.  (April,  1826.) 

Ij  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys,  vol.  ii.,  19  Oct.  1663. 
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Mayor  was,  by  Pepys's  aooount,  in  setting  a  civic  example  of  economy 
in  good  words,  and  liberali^  in  good  fare,  we  question  whether  the  two 
centuries  that  have  since  elapsed,  cannot  produce  his  eaual,  over  and 
over  again,  at  Mansion  House  and  Guildhall  dinners,  and  their  modus 


Mr.  Thackeray*  supplies  us  with  a  sketch  of  a  latter-day  Dinner  in 
the  City.  Here  is  an  elegant  extract,  as  example  of  the  table-talk. 
'*  Conversation,  rapid  and  befitting  the  place  and  occasion,  went  round. 
'Waiter,  where's  the  turtle-fins ?'-^Gobble,  gobble. — 'Hice  Punch  or 
My  deary,  sir  ?' — *  Smelts  or  salmon,  Jowler,  my  boy?'—*  Always  take 
cold  beef  after  turtle.' — Gobble,  gobble.-^*  These  year  peas  have  no 
taste?' — Hobble,  gobbleobble.  *  Jones,  a  ^lass  of  'Ock  with  you  ?  Smith, 
jine  us  P  Waiter,  three  'Ocks.  S. !  mind  your  manners.  There's  Ifrs. 
8.  a*looking  at  you  from  the  gallery.' — Hobble-obbl-gobble-gob-gob- 
gob.  A  steam  of  meats,  a  flare  of  candles,  a  rushing  to  and  fro  of 
waiters,  a  ceaseless  cUnking  of  glass  and  steel,  a  dizzy  mist  of  gluttony, 
oat  of  which  I  see  my  old  friend  of  the  turtle  soup  making  terrific  play 
among  the  peas,  his  knife  darting  down  his  throat."t  If  we  suppose  the 
*'  chiel"  that  was  '*  amang  them  takin'  notes,"  asked,  on  getting  safe 
home, 

^and  have  you  pass'd  a  night 

In  gay  discourse  and  rational  delight  P 

we  cannot  suppose  him  to  shirk  the  too  apposite  answer,  in  poet  Crabbe's 
continuation: 

Alas,  not  so ;  for  how  can  mortals  think. 
Or  thoughts  exchange,  if  thus  they  eat  and  drink  P 
No,  I  confess,  when  we  had  fairly  dined. 
There  was  no  time  for  intercourse  of  mind ; 
There  was  each  dish  prepared  with  skill  t'  invite, 
And  to  detain  the  stni^glin^  appetite ; 
On  such  occasions  minds  with  one  consent 
Are  to  the  comfort  of  the  body  lent.} 

And  yet  even  this  strain  is  of  a  higher  mood  than  befits  the  guzzling 
vulgarities  above  depicted. 

Just  about  one  hundred  years  after  the  Pepysian  picture,  James  Bos« 
well  composed  a  Pindaric  Ode  to  Gluttony,  one  stanza  of  which  gives 
us  the  beau  ideal  of  aldermanic  realism,  at  the  time  that  then  was :  the 
taciturnity  prepense  is  note-worthy : 

Ev'n  now  on  venison  much  intent, 

The  great  John  Bull,  pleased  with  his  fate, 

Gorges  until  his  sides  are  rent. 
And  glows  voluptuous  o'er  his  plate. 

*  Whom,  by  the  way,  a  Quarterly  Beviewer  describes  as  "not  less  eminent  aa 
a  dinner-giver  than  as  a  diner-out,**— and  records,  unreservedly  enough:  "  We 
were  once  dining  with  the  author  of  '  Vanity  Fair,*  at  the  Boc^^  when  a  maUUtU. 
of  surpassing  excellence  was  served  up.  *  My  dear  fellow,'  ezcliumed  the  distin- 
guished moralist,  *don't  let  us  speak  a  word  till  we  have  finished  this  dish.'  "^ 
Could  he  but  have  imposed  a  like  silence  afterwaxds! 

JSketchea  and  Travel  in  London:  A  Dinner  in  the  City. 
Crabbe,  The  Borough:  Letter  z. 
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He,  while  he  eyes  the  godlike  haunoh, 

Buhs  his  rotunidity  of  paiuich ; 

Which,  when  replete  in  every  chink. 

His  Worship  makes  sublimely  think : 
Or;  an  inveterate  enemy  to  chat. 
Delighted  views  a  splendid  store  of  fat  !* 

ThiA  was  coinposed  two  or  three  years  before  Boftwdl's  iotrodootion  to 
Dr.  Johnson ;  bat  the  sage»  splendid  taUchtalker  as  h»  was»  muat  som^- 
tiineSr  in  the  act  of  degluiitioo>  aad  until  the  Homeric  rage  of  appeliie 
vaa  appeased,  have  reminded  Soavy  of  his  pindarifis*.  For^  ia  the  x«atehr 
less  biography  we  are  toM,  that  toe  Doctor,  when  a&  tahl%  waa  whoiij 
abserbed  in  me  busiziess  of  the  momenit;  thalb  his  looka  seemed  riveted 
te  Us  plate ;  *'  nor  would  he„  unless  when  in  very  high  oompavy,  say  qw 
wordy  or  even  pay  the  le«it  attention  to  what  waa  said  by  others^  till  hs 
had  satisfied  his.  appetite ;  which  weA  so.  fierce^  and  indulged  with  s«oh 
intensenessy  thaA  wnile  in  the  act  of  eattngi  the  veins  of  his  forehead 
swelled,  and  generally  a  strong  perspiration  waa  visiUe/'f  Boswell  obm 
coroplained  to  him  of  having,  duaed  at  a  magnificenA  table  without  heanag 
one  sentence  of  oooversation  worthy  of  being  r^Bembered.  ^  Sii^ 
said  Johnson,  "  there  seldom  is  any  such  conversation."  '*  Why  tbeil 
meet  at  table  ?"  Boswell  inquires*  The  Doctov  answers,  '*  Why,  to  eat 
and  drink  together,  and  to  promote  kindness ;  aad^  sir,  this  is  better 
done  where  there  is  no  solid  conversation ;  for,  when  there  is,  pople 
AMSvt  in  (^inkm,  and  get  into  bad  humour,**^  £tc.»-to  say  nothing  of  the 
solution  of  continuity  in  cramming. 

One  thing  at  a  time  seems  to  have  been  Coleridge's  dinner- table  policy, 
if  we  may  judge  of  it  by  a  cursory  record  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Diary. 
Thus :  ''  Lockhart  and  I  dined  with  Sotheby,  where  we  met  a  large 
party,  the  orator  of  which  was  that  extraordinary  man  Coleridge.  After 
eating  a  hearty  dinner^  during  which  he  spohe  not  a  word,  he  began  a 
most  learned  harangue  on  the  Samothracian  My8teries,"§  &c.  Business 
first,  pleasure  afterwards, — if  at  least  we  may  regard  that  hearty  meal  as 
a  matter  of  business,  and  the  Samothracian  dissertation  as  one  of  plea- 
8DM*— wfaipb^  to  some  of  the  company,  it  was  not 

Fielding  makes  his  "  Mr.  Supple,  the  curat^  of  ^k.  AUwovdiy's  parish," 
a  good  nafcored  worthy  man»  but  <*  chiefly  remaricaUe  Snt-  his  great  taci- 
tumtty  at  table^  though  his  mouth  was  never  shut.  In  short,  he  had  one 
of  the  best  appetites  in  the  world."  However,  the  doth  was  no  sooner 
taken  away,  than  he  always  made  suffioieDt  amends  for  his  siieBce.ll  Vx» 
Supple  is  not  meant  to  be  an  exception  to  his  cloth.  He  is  orthodox  in 
practice  at  table,  as  well  as  doctrine  in  church. 

The  provost  of  a  certain  college  at — call  it,  after  Mr.  Thackeray, 
Oxbridge  (for  that,  like  Camford^  is  splitting  the  di&rence)— used  to 
follow  up  ''  grace  before  meat,"  at  his  g^aning  table,  with  the  exda- 
»atMm» ''  Come^  bcm,  now  let's  be  joUy,  aad  no  teli^."  Your  too 
snbtle  epiewean  and  your  ravenous  ciodpole  are  at  one  here :  extremes 
meet:  they  both  ate  jealous  of  interruption,  or  diversion  (classicaJlj^ 
speaking),  to  mar  the  even  tenor  of  their  way,    ^  Gependant^'*  writes  4 

^^  See  Letters  of  James  Boswell  (1801),  p.  S7& 

t  Boswell's  Life  of  JohDson,  sub  anno  1763.  t  Ihidi,  mA  <mm  l776k 

\  Scott's  Diary,  Aj^  32, 1828.  .  ||  Tom  Jones,  ch.  xxxriu* 
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mMter  of  French  lenMAioii&l  pfailosophj,  ^^i>n  »  va  des  bommes  qui 
mmgemen%.  avea  mio  akteation  pftrticaiairef  dmt  nn^nsff^  qnelqiie»*iiii» 
TnigfMiMttt  snl^  p0«r  n'tet)  fMW  di8trait9*dn  ntMiUeaesi  qn'ilar porteimt 
diikf  iftwrs  repsK"*  The  Cbnneler  of  CkmraMk^  sfW  mppuig  wikhi 
dM  Hamit  of  BeilyfoUc^  iafenuft  as  of  tbe  kfcter  (tfaov^h  a  pfanloMpfaer^ 
—or  pMkapfl  we  WMild  latfaar  aay^  bMaasaa.  pldLosoplmrX  that  ht  nover 
attared  a  syttaUa  tfll  the  xatal  was  eaAed.;  adk  dMl^  m  as  aftvdiangia 
of  thoQghty  thft  Hefimt  eonfessaA  hia  admirttkioa  of  ki».^eai  upeo  th« 
sane  h^  prweipkk  «"  A.  mwi,  nr/'  ahsariaA  tha  Mp^  «<  whe  ^Uaa 
at  Ua  diiMier,iM!f.beflaid  to  swayo<Wy  aottoaat;  fia&gf^snvia  as  mudi 
a.flaenial,  1117,  nore  so,  tlma  a  pbyskal  taak.  _Tktff»  is^  snr^.awondevfal 
I  umt  tha  palfl 


spopafchj  bataean  the  braia  aad  tha  palohau  Tatt  destngpa'the  ( 
bBmmvy  betwaen  theia  AU  the  nofakr  faafltiioivof  dM  seul  shoolA  be^ 
ptaeeBt  dizrii^  «ngy  aaoutfafui  ;  and  so  wMaamAag  ity  ther  wisat  msa  aata. 
ivtb  biabiaiB^  Aafeal  whh  his  inooth."t  Agasn^  wheai  tfaty  meat  ati 
bBNikfi»t  oflOEt  annubgr:  '^I  hastanadio  what  we  wiU  eaU  tha  xafeetoy;. 
The  Hermit  was  aeatad  is  las  chair;  dio  bveah&st^-il  woaU  hanre  pat 
ar  itoniadK  iato  a  maamnjv— was  laid  oak,  inddiy  and  beanteooriy*  Am  I. 
entered  tha  Henaot  laosad.  hwUee^  searkttrwtm  eatiag,  horn  a  plattwr;* 
aad  his  little  bkeh  eyes  twiakHag  welecme^  he  noddec^  and  gasped  homti 
hi»fiiUiiieath— '/Safaa/  Sit  and  eat.' -^Ona  hoar  at  least  had  nur  to  dw 
past,  ere  onotfiar  woid  wae  sipckeau  '  That  brawoy  sir;,  was  csned  in 
£arad]sa»'  wete  dm  aeait  wordr  aitteved,  as  the  Hermit  porieed  away  his 
platter,  aad  fisli  like  a.  pfl]ew  m  his  akuarJ^X  Aad  then  Ae  altncee  of 
cewrersatioa  are  opened:  with  a  wiU.  So  at  dsosier.  <^He  dined  ae 
thoof^  he  wasfiilfiilihg  a  dareat  exeocise  of  his  life.  Ho*  a  woid  eseaped; 
bini,  as  dish  after  dish  was  letvied  upon,  then*  taken  awegF-"  At  last  tha 
Sbnntt  again  ^  poshes^  away"  (he  shoald  have  loaown  better)  his  final 
plate,  and  atten  a  pvoibvnd  remark*  And  his  goest  kaew  fay  th^  io- 
iafiiUe  sigBy  the  beoken  silenee,  that  dianer  was  now  as  aecompfisfaed 
fiict*  ^He  had  dined — for  he  had  spokeB."§  B^rongarhad  such  philaN 
saphers  in  hie  miaad's  eye  when  thas  coansettbg  nmatieun'  las  gmtro* 


Poar  ffoiter  k  point  cbaqtoe  nets, 
A  tabler  ne  oanses  jaaiais ; 
Chaasezrsn  la  plaisantexie;)] — 

though  the  last  Ikis^  and  indeed  the  context  generally,  are  of  coarse  in» 

Srplicable  to  him  of  Clovemook.     He  is  bnt  a  repvodueer>  in  effiset,  of 
e  pleas  for  a  silent  system  sown  broadcast  throughout  the  iVbc^ker  Am» 
brosianai,     He  is  bat  a  retail  dealer  in  their  wholesale  storesi 

Some  of  the  Ambrosian  hyperboles^  so  reeklessly  haaarded,  so  da^» 
itigly  kept  np>  we  must  glanee  at,  merely,  passim,  ^  Now,  James,  if 
jou  please^**  si^'Hekler,  at  the  dose  of  a  sedierunt,  '^  we*  shall  [  Anglio^, 
will]  adjoiim  to  suppea.  It  is  exactly  ten  o'clock,  and  I  smell  the 
ttokey.  From  seven  o'clock  to  this  blessed  moment  your  tongue  haa 
never  ceased  wagging.  I  must  now  have  my  tuns."  ^  Tak'  your  torn,. 
smd  weleomoj''  repKes  the  Shepherd.     *<  Asfor  me^  I  never  speak  naoe 

*  Cabanis,  Bapports  da  Physique  et  da  Moral  de  THomme,  t.  i.  §  4. 
t  ChnmMles  of  Gtovemook,  p.  240  (edic  195a>. 

flbid^  p.  24».  i  IbML,  p.  275. 

Chansons  de  B^ranger,  <*  Les  Goarmands'*  (1810). 
2i3i 
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during  supper.  Bat  you  may  e'en  gie  us  a  soliloqay."*  At  a  long 
subsequent  "spread"  occurs  this  pregnant  parenthesis,  signed  by  the 
short-hand  wnter  in  attendance :  **  Silence,  with  sUghi  interrupiiang, 
and  no  conversation  far  about  three-quarters  of  an  Aovn— -Nathan 
GuBNXY/'t  At  another,  this  more  graphic  pendant :  "  There  is  silence 
in  the  Snuggery  from  half-past  seven  till  half-past  eifffat;  or,  rather,  a 
sound  like  we  whutter  of  wild-fowl  on  the  feed  along  a  mud-bank 
by  night,  in  Poole  Harbour,  at  low-water,  as  described  by  Colonel 
Hawker."t  At  another,  they  draw  lots  for  the  tureens, — '*  And  let  no 
man,"  Tickler  proposes,  ''  say  a  good  thing,  except  between  courses." 
<<  Or  a  bad  thing  either,"  adds  North ;  '« agreed.''§  At  another,  the 
Shepherd  loquitur:  ''Noo,  sirs,  dinna  distract  my  attention  frae  the 
boord,  for  it  requires  as  mmkle  attention  to  play  a  supper  o'  this  com- 
plicated character  as  a  game  at  chess.  You  twa  are  at  liberty  to  speak 
to  ane  anither,  but  no'  to  me,  and  mind  that  ye  converse  in  a  laigh,  or 
at  least  moderate  key,"||  &c.  Elsewhere  he  of  Ettrick  valiantly  defends 
the  Ambrosians  from  the  charge  of  gluttony.  Is  there  any  test  of 
gluttony,  he  is  asked.  Yes,  there  is«  "  Watch  twa  men  eatin*.  As 
lang's  there's  a  power  or  capacity  o'  smilin'  on  their  cheeks,  and  in  and 
about  their  een — as  lang's  they  keep  lookin'  at  yon,  and  round  about  the 
table,  attendin'  to  or  joinin'  in  the  tauk,  or  the  spesJdn'  cawm — as  lang's 
they  every  noo  and  than  lay  doon  their  knife  and  fork,  to  ca'  for  yill,  or 
ask  a  young  leddy  to  tak'  wine,  or  tell  an  anecdote, — as  lang's  they  keep 
frequently  caln  on  the  servant  lad  or  lass  for  a  clean  plate, — as  lang's 
they  glower  on  the  firamed  picturs  or  prents  on  the  wa',  and  keep  askin' 
if  the  tanes  originals  and  the  tithers  proofs, — as  lang's  they  offisr  to  carve 
the  tongue  or  turkey,— depend  on't  they're  no'  in  a  state  o'  gluttony,  but 
are  devourin'  their  soup,  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  like  men  and  Christians. 
But  as  sune's  their  chm  gets  creeshy — their  cheeks  lank,  sallow,  and 
dun-clunky — their  nostrils  wide — their  een  fixed — their  ftkces  close  to 
their  trencher — and  themsells  dumbies-^then  you  may  see  a  specimen 
'  of  the  immoral  and  unintellectual  abandonment  o'  the  sowl  o'  man  to 
his  gustative  natur','  then  is  the  fast,  foul,  fat  feeder  a  glutton,  the  maist 
disgustfu'est  cretur  that  sits — ^and  far  aneath  the  level  o'  them  that  feed, 
on  a'  fowers,  out  o*  trochs  on  garbage."^  The  Shepherd's  exdnsion 
bill  is  liberal  enough ;  but  we  fear,  taking  Boswell's  wora  as  trustworthy, 
that  it  would  put  Dr.  Johnson,  for  one,  on  the  wrong  side,  among  the 
self-evident  gluttons,  who,  too  literally,  have  not  a  word  to  say  for 
themselves. 

Earl  Stanhope's  retrospective  review  of  English  life  and  manners — or 
rather  British — during  the  period  his  History  comprises,  makes  allusion 
to  a  Lowland  gentleman  of  large  estates,  and  well  remembered  in  Edin* 
burgh  Whig  circles,  who  used  to  say  that,  as  he  thought,  **  the  gineat 
bane  of  all  society  is  conversation/'**  The  gentleman  himself  was 
thinkiog  more  of  hard-drinkinfl;  than  of  heavy-eating :  but  there  were 
plenty  to  accept  and  endorse  his  maxim,  in  either  construction,  or  both* 
Mr.  de  Quincey,  who  is  eloquent  and  ingenious,  as  ever,  in  his  expo- 
sition of  the  true  philosophy  of  dining — as  a  meal  sacred  to  hospitality 

*  Noctet  AmbrosUuuB,  April,  1826.  f  Ibld.»  ^^-^  l^^* 

t  Ibid^  Jan.,  1831.  §  lUd.,  Nov.,  1834.  g  Ibid.,  Jan.,  1835. 

^  Ibid.,  April,  18S9. 
*•  Hiitoiy  of  England,  by  Lord  Mahoo,  vol  viL  di.  bnc 
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and  gonial  pleasures-says  of  barbarous  nations  generally  (and  none  were, 
in  this  respect,  more  barbarous  than  our  oim  ancestors),  that  they  made 
this  capital  blunder :  if  you  asked  them  what  was  the  use  of  dinner,  what 
it  was  meant  for,  they  stared  at  you,  and  replied — as  a  horse  would 
reply,  if  you  put  the  same  question  about  his  provender — that  it  was  to 
give  him  strength  for  finishing  hb  work !  '*  Therefore,  if  you  point 
your  telescope  back  to  antiquity  about  twelve  or  one  o'clock  in  the  day- 
time, you  will  descry  our  most  worthy  ancestors  all  eating  for  their  veiy 
lives,  eating  as  dogs  eat — ^viz.  in  bodily  fear  that  some  other  dog  will 
come  and  take  their  dinner  away.  What  swelling  of  the  veins  in  the 
temi^es  (see  Boswell's  natural  history  of  Dr.  Johnson  at  dinner) !  what 
intense  and  rapid  deglutition  !  what  odious  clatter  of  knives  and  plates ! 
what  silence  of  the  human  voice!  what  gravity!  what  fury  m  the 
libidinous  eyes  with  which  they  contemplate  the  dishes !  Positively  it 
was  an  indecent  spectacle  to  see  Dr.  Johnson  at  dinner."*  And  the 
essayist  subsequently  alludes  to  what  he  calls  an  **  admirable  picture"  in 
Wordsworth's  "  Peter  Bell"  (since  expunged  ?),  of  *'  a  snug  party  in  a 
parlour"  removed  into  limbus  pairum  for  their  offences  in  the  flesh  : 

Cramming,  as  they  on  earth  were  cramm'd ; 
Some  sipping  wine,  some  sipping  tea; 
Bat,  as  you  by  their  faces  see. 
All  n/tfn/,  and  all 

(rhyme  and  reason  supply  the  monosyllable  in  demand).  '^  How  well 
does  that  one  word  silent  describe  those  venerable  ancestral  dinners— 
^  All  silent !'  Contrast  this  infernal  silence  of  voice,  and  fury  of  eye, 
with  the  risus  amabilis^  the  festivity,  the  social  kindness,  the  music,  the 
wine,  the  duhis  insania^  of  a  Roman  c(sna."t  George  the  Third  set 
a  bad  example  in  this  respect,  if  we  may  credit  that  perhaps  over- 
credulous  gossip.  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall :  not  that  his  Majesty  ate  so 
much,  but  that  he  got  through  his  modicum  so  rapidly,  that  the  lords  in 
waiting  must  needs  leave  off  hungry,  or  continue  **  enjoying  themselves" 
while  royalty  sate  and  looked  on.  One  of  these  distressed  Persons  of 
Quality  said  to  Sir  Nat.,  <'  We  know  so  well  how  soon  the  king  has 
finished,  that  after  we  sit  down  at  table  not  a  word  is  uttered.  ML  our 
attention  is  devoted  to  expedition.  Yet,  with  the  best  diligence  we  can 
exert,  before  we  have  half  dined,  his  Majesty  has  already  thrown  himself 
back  in  his  chair,  and  called  for  his  cup,  with  which  he  concluded  his 
meal."^  A  dignified  scramble,  forsooth;  if  George  had  not  been  the 
bonhomme  he  was,  or  had  ever  shown  a  trace  of  Frederick  of  Prussia's 
sportive  malice,  we  should  have  suspected  him  of  putting  my  lords  on 
short  commons,  purely  to  vex  them,  and  amuse  himself. 

But  Farmer  George  resembled  Old  Fritz  neither  in  malin  disposition, 
nor  in  gourmandise.  He  was  rather  of  that  *'  heavy  soil"  class  of  mind 
— ^bucolic  and  agricultural, — a  harvest-home  feast  of  whose  humblest 
representatives,  native  and  to  the  manner  born,  is  thus  touched  upon  by 
Mr.  Charles  Reads :  *'  Few  words  were  uttered  during  the  discussion  of 
the  meats,  for  when  the  fruges  consumere  nati  are  let  loose  upon  beef, 

*  See  De  Qoincey's  essay,  "  The  Casuistry  of  Roman  Meals"  (more  familiarly 
known  under  its  original  title,  "  Dinner,  Real  and  Reputed**). 
t  MiscellaDies,  by  Thomas  de  Quinoey,  vol.  i.  p.  280. 
X  Wrazall's  Posthumous  Memoirs  of  his  own  Times,  vol  iil.  p.  134. 
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bacoD,  and  pad<Sng,  among  die  resntts  dialogue  <m  a  large  aoale  is 
not''*  Eager  ronxity  apart^  there  was  a  deri  «f  tlieae  Oeoi^giea  alioat 
gr^t  Oeoi^e  oar  king. 

At  any  rate  lie  did  not  bring  on  bis  long  malady  by  Aafc  overwork  of 
bram  at  the  dinuer-tablei  to  which  Mr.  Disraeli  and  othen  lwv«  ascribed 
a  formidable  amount  of  physical  blight  and  baoe.  Like  the  prophet  of 
old,  he  kept  silenee,  yea,  even  from  goed  words -— VBderstandmg  by 
good  words^  Ikerally  ions  mols— nor  was  it  pain  and  grief  to  him,  so 
to  abstain. 

We  are  informed  that  Tanered — he  of  the  New  Croaade — ooald  not 
refrain  from  contrasting  the  silent,  bosiaes»>like  way  in  whteh  the 
Sheiiaabs,  the  Talhooks,  the  Djinblats,  and  the  Habeishy  petfiiimed  their 
dinner  operations,  on  Fakredeen's  carpeted  marble  floor,  with  the  con- 
versation ^  which  is  considered  an  indispensable  aoeompaniment  of  a 
dinner  in  Frangnestan"  (Christendom).  And  the  eorc^ary  is,  that  ike 
Shehaaba,  the  Talhooks,  the  Djinblats,  and  the  Habeisiiy  wereeensiUe 
men,  who  were  of  oinnion,  Aat  if  yon  want  to  ta&  you  ilioald  not  by 
any  means  eat,  since  from  snch  an  attempt  at  a  united  performance  it 
generally  results,  that  you  neither  converse  nor  refresh  yourself  in  a 
satis&ctory  manner. 

For,  according  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  there  can  be  no  question  that,  next  to 
the  corroding  cares  of  Europeans,  priaeipally  ooeasionad  by  their  love  of 
accumulating  money  which  they  can  never  enjoy,  the  principal  cause  of 
the  modem  disorder  of  dyspepsia  prevalent  among  them,  is  thdr  irra- 
tional habit  of  interfering  with  the  process  of  digestion  by  torturing 
attempts  at  repartee,  and  racking  their  brain,  at  a  moment  when  it 
shoula  be  calm,  to  remind  themselves  of  some  anecdote  so  appropriate 
that  they  have  forgotten  it.|  Hence  the  jealousy  of  your  Lord  Golose- 
tons  of  any  interruption  to  the  iUaraxia  of  dinner-time — and  their  en- 
tire approbation  of  the  didactic  French  bard,  who  says, 

D^ndez  que  persozme,  au  milieu  d'ua  banquet, 
TTe  votts  vienne  domier  un  avis  indiscret ; 
Ecartez  ce  facheux  qui  vers  vous  s'achemine; 
Eien  ne  doit  ddranger  I'bonngte  homtne  qui  mne. 

Thus  .Englished  by  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton : 

At  meak  no  access  to  the  in^sereet ; 

All  are  intruders  on  the  wise  who  eaA. 

Ll  tiiat  blest  hour,  your  bore's  the  veriest  sinner ! 

Nought  must  disturb  a  mm  of  worth— at  dinner. 

Admirable  advice,  says  the  nohle  lord  we  have  named  (as  a  type),  toy- 
ing, as  he  speaks,  with  a  Jliet  mignan  de  poulH,  *^  Do  -yon  remember 
an  example  in  the  Bailli  of  8u^n,  who,  being  in  India,  was  waited 
npon  by  a  deputation  of  natives  while  he  was  at  dinner.  *  Tetl  them, 
said  he,  ^  that  the  Christian  religion  peremptorily  forbids  every  Christian, 
while  at  table,  to  occupy  himself  with  any  earthly  subject,  except  the 
function  of  eating,'  The  deputation  retired  in  the  profonndest  respect 
at  the  exceeding  devotion  of  the  French  general.'*}  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple his  lordship,  on  another  occasion,  when  his  guest  has  been  dilating 
on  the  joys  an  ambitious  epicure  might  experience  by  feasting  the  great 

*  Clouds  and  Sunshine,  by  C.  Beade,  ch.  ii 

t  Tanered,  book  V.  ch.  ii.  %  Mfaam,  oh.  iviii. 
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men  of  the  age,  all  the  year  round,  assures  the  projector  that  the  ardour 
of  his  enthusiasm  blinds  his  philosophy.  "For  instance,  you  must 
allow,  that  if  one  bad  aU  those  fine  persons  at  obo's  tahle^  one  would 
be  forced  to  talk  more,  and  consequently  to  eat  less :  moreover,  you 
would  either  be  excited  by  your  triumph,  or  you  would  not» — that  is  in- 
diapotable ;  if  you  are  not  excited,  you  have  the  bore  for  nothing ;  if 
you  are  excited,  you  spoil  your  digestion :  nothing  is  so  detrimental  to 
the  stomach  as  the  feverish  inquietude  of  the  passions.  All  philoso{^e8 
leeommend  calm  as  the  ro  koKop  of  their  code.*'*  With  the  dinner-bell, 
afainvxia  shoidd  he  at  its  iipogee. 

.After  A  pungent  descnption  of  the  black,  spicy,  ^paoue,  mysterious 
compounds  which  oat  female  cooks  of  a  bygone  age  caillea  entrees^  Mrs. 
Gore  observed  (some  score  of  years  since),  that,  now  that  these  peppery 
aabstitutes  for  savoury  viands  have  given  place  to  epigrammes  d'agneau 
aux  pointes  d'aspeiges,  the  epigrams  of  the  table-talkers  have  become  less 
pointed. 

The  fools  who  come  to  talk,  remain  to  eat ; 

^  and  the  Kght  9mijfieg  and  piquant  mna^^onmLiae  stop  their  mouths  with 
%bwmebmcke^  instead  of  a  ben  iMo^/'f — Of  the  same  lively  author's 
Ang^nstus  Hamilton  (a  «lever  though  odious  portrait,  of  tlie  Geoige 
Osborne  class)  we  are  told,  that  '^he  was  one  of  those  who  oousidar 
talking  an  impettisieiiee  during  the  giavie  bnsioess  of  the  first  coufse.''t 
fio  the  ishrowd  wxiter  (who  is  he  ?  or  what  else  has  he  written  ?)  to 
wiiom  we  43rwe  "  My  Peaiasukr  Medal,"  in  descrihiag  an  «khoiale  Bieal, 
four-in-hand,  of  portentous  liberality  and  length,  reBMirks :  ^'  As  we  weie 
all  eeneiUe  peopte,  or  wished  toappear  so,  time  was  vaiy  little  talk ;  and 
uAat  there  was  refiecred  to  the  important  busiaeas  in  liaiid."^  Lormzo 
was  atherwise-fninded  when  he  deferred  till  dianer-time  any  prolonged 
lOtmMTie  with  his  winsouw  wifie.  Jmmoa  would  lain  dfaw  him  out  to 
play  with  htt  at  questsen  and  answer,  as  they  stpoll  tegothar, 

Happy,  happy,  happy  ^, 
in  tihe  garden  at  Belmont.     "  Nay,  but  ask  my  opinion  too  of  that," 
pleads  the  lady.     But  Lorenzo  thinks  all  this  just  the  lihing  for  tibe 
dinner-table : 

2of.  1  will  anon ;  first,  let  us  go  to  dinner. 

JJm.  Nay,  let  me  praise  you,  while  I  have  a  stomach. 

Lor,  No,  pray  thee,  let  it  serve  for  table-talk ; 

Then,  howsoe'er  thou  speak'st,  'mong  other  things 
I  shaU  digest  it|| 

Clearly,  IJorenMy  though  in  the  honeymoon,  was  ready  for  his  dinner. 
It  must  be  owned  iiiat  he  shows  himself  rather  fond  of  the  table :  still, 
he  thought  none  the  worse  of  it,  but  all  the  better,  for  some  genial  and 
fresh-flowing  table-talk.  He  was  good  Christian  enough,  depend  upon 
it,  not  to  have  repudiated  the  precept  of  quaint  but  holy  Geoige  Herbert, 

Look  to  thy  mouth  -.  diseases  enter  there. 
Thou  hast  two  sconces,  if  thy  stomach  call ; 
Carve,  or  discourse ;  do  not  a  famine  fear. 
Who  carves,  is  kind  to  two ;  who  talks,  to  all.^ 

♦  Felham,  ch.  Ixvii.  t  Cecil,  vol.  i.  oh.  iii. 

X  The  Hamiltons,  ch.  xviii.  §  My  Peninsular  Medal,  part  i.  ch.  il. 

li  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  III.  8c.  5. 

\  Geoige  Herbert,  The  Church-Porch. 
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CANTEEBTJET  AND  ITS  AECHBISHOPS. 

The  first  volume  of  Dr.  Hook's  "  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury," having  brought  down  their  history  from  the  mission  of  Augustine 
to  toe  close  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dynasty — a  period  of  about  four  hundred 
and  seventy  yearv — the  Archbishons  during  the  Anglo-Norman  reigns 
-form  the  subject  of  the  second  volume  of  this  important  biographical 
work,*  and  it  brings  before  the  reader  a  totally  new  set  of  ideas  as  well  as 
-a  different  race  of  men,  and  a  greatly  altered  state  of  things  in  Europe. 
It  comprises  historical  characters  and  times  of  undying  interest  in  the 
annals  of  this  realm ;  for  here  we  have  the  lives  of  Lanfranc,  Anselm, 
Becket,  Hubert  Walter,  and  Langton,  not  to  mention  six  archbishops  of 
inferior  distinction.  The  book  occupies  a  period  of  little  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half;  but  the  years  that  elapsed  l^tween  the  Conquest  and 
the  Great  Charter,  between  Lanfranc  and  Langton,  between  Hildebrand 
and  Innocent,  are  among  the  most  eventful  years  in  mediaeval  history. 
They  saw  the  rise  of  feudal  institutions  and  of  the  age  of  chivalry ;  they 
-saw  the  rise  of  the  universities  and  of  our  courts  of  law  ;  they  saw  the 
beginning  of  the  great  struggle  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  ciril 
{K>wer,  in  which  the  Church  fought  the  battle  of  the  people  against  kings 
and  btfons ;  and  they  saw  the  sanguinary  yet  romantic  warfare  of  the 
Crusades,  which  brought  arts  and  learning  of  the  East  to  Europe,  and 
aided  the  progress  of  civilisation. 

In  those  contentious  ages,  when  even  ecclesiastics  were  more  com- 
monly combative  than  literate,  the  primates  of  England  maintained  the 
foremost  place,  and  archbishops  were  ministers  of  state  and  viceroys, 
warriors  and  judges,  and  a  bishop  was  seen  at  one  time  emulating  the  lives 
of  saints,  and  at  another  besieging  a  castle,  then  acting  as  commander-in-> 
chief,  or  seated  among  mail-clad  barons  in  the  royal  councils.  It  helps 
one  to  realise  the  character  of  the  stormy  Anglo-Norman  reigns  if  we 
remember  these  features  of  the  age,  and  think  that  the  cathedrals  and 
the  castles  of  England  were  then  rising;  that  the  speech  of  the  people 
was  still  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  language  of  the  court  and  the  aristocracy 
Norman-French;  that  the  only  written  language  was  Latin,  and  the 
only  scholars  were  the  clergy  ;  that  the  feudal  lords  were  generally  tur- 
bulent and  warlike,  and  wicked  as  well  as  unlettered,  and  knew  not  the 
refinements  or  the  means  of  enlightenment  that  are  now  accessible  to  the 
peasant ;  that  the  Saxon  trials  by  ordeal  were  still  in  use,  that  our  judi- 
cial system  was  only  in  its  dawn,  and  England  had  not  yet  seen  the 
beginning  of  her  parliament;  that  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  were 
for  a  large  part  in  feudal  slavery,  and  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
municipalities  was  hardly  begun.  No  towns  of  portentous  magnitude 
then  spread  labyrinths  of  streets  over  the  fields,  or  darkened  the  land- 
scapes of  England ;  most  of  the  highways  were  those  the  Romans  had 
left ;  a  great  part  of  the  country  was  still  forest,  the  abode  of  the  bandi^ 
the  wild  boar,  and  the  wolf;  aud  the  abbeys,  which  received  tfie  traveller 

♦  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.    By  Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  Desa 
of  Chichester.    Vol.  ii.:  Anglo-Norman  Period.    Bentley.    1862. 
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on  his  lonte,  afforded  almost  the  only  homanisrag  inflaenoes  of  the 
time. 

The  Dean  of  Chichester  prefixes  to  the  series  of  hiographies  contained 
in  the  present  volume  an  elaborate  introductory  sketch  of  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  the  state  of  the  people  after  the  establishment  of  the  Norman 
rule,  and  the  influence  of  the  Crusades  on  the  progress  of  civilisation. 
He  also  shows  the  importance  in  those  days  of  the  monastic  institutions 
— then  the  nurseries  or  statesmen  and  the  homes  of  learning — and  glances 
at  the  rise  of  the  university  system ;  and  for  the  better  understanding  the 
conduct  of  the  archbishops,  he  sketches  the  policy  of  the  popes  and  the 
lawlessness  of  the  kings. 

The  Crusades  cannot  be  adequately  discussed  in  an  incidental  notice, 
but  the  advantages  and  the  calamities  that  resulted  from  them  (amongst 
the  former,  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  England),  seem  to  us  to  be  very 
fairly  stated  by  Dr.  Hook  :  we  must  not  judge  them  by  modem  standards, 
or  measure  Christian  enthusiasm  by  maxims  of  political  economy.  It 
was  an  age  when  (as  some  one  has  truly  said)  life  was  earnest  in  its 
beliefs  as  well  as  stormy  in  its  ambitions ;  when  abbeys  were  reared  in 
many  a  quiet  vale,  as  well  as  feudal  castles  on  many  an  English  hill ; 
and  when  the  feudal  chivalry,  though  unskilled  in  any  art  but  that  of 
war,  and  too  often  the  representatives  of  lawless  power,  could  glow  with 
enthusiasm  for  the  Holy  Land,  and  endow  churches,  in  which,  if  they 
lived  to  return  firom  Palestine,  they  were  laid  for  their  final  rest.  But, 
whatever  the  rank  of  the  Crusader,  no  considerations  of  worldly  honour, 
interest,  or  pleasure,  restrained  him  firom  the  heroic  enterprise,  for  reli- 
gious zeal  combined  with  military  ardour.  However  depraved  the  state 
of  society  may  have  been,  the  Crusade  appealed  to  the  nobler  instincts 
of  human  nature;  from  those  instincts  chivalry  sprang;  and  chivalry 
represented  all  that  was  humanising,  and  softening,  and  self-denying  and 
oourag^us  in  mankind.  People  can  now  talk  wisely  about  the  insanity 
of  the  Crusades,  and  the  superstitions  of  what  they  call  <*  the  dark  ages,'' 
but  a  lust  for  gold  is  the  superstition  of  the  present  age;  and  we  believe 
with  Mr.  Ruskin  that  '^  those  who  have  worshipped  the  thorns  of  Christ's 
ciown  will  be  found  at  last  to  have  been  holier  and  wiser  than  those  who 
are  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  world."  Ages  may  have  been  warlike 
and  stormy  without  being  dark,  and  men  may  have  been  rude  and  un- 
lettered without  being  barbarous ;  and  it  certainly  does  not  become  an 
age  that  tolerates  the  Revivals — with  their  insane  and  revolting  aocom- 
paniments — that  believes  in  spirit-rapping  and  hears  Spurgeon,  to  con- 
demn the  superstition  of  the  middle  ages  or  the  tenaticism  of  the 
Crusades. 

Dr.  Hook  regards  the  first  Crusade  as  the  termination  of  the  **  dark 
ages"  and  the  commencement  of  a  new  era.  Mediaeval  history,  he  re- 
marks, extends  from  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century  to  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth — a  period  of  twelve  centuries,  of  which,  he  says,  ''  seven 
may  be  regarded  as  dark."  But  the  learned  author  sorely  cannot  mean 
to  call  the  first  seven  centuries  of  this  period  ^*  dark  ?"  That  reproach 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  age  of  Cyril  and  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo ;  of 
Theodosius  and  Justinian ;  of  St.  Benedict,  and  Boethius,  and  Gregory 
of  Tours ;  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  and  Aumstine  of  Canterbury ;  of 
Aidan,  and  Bede,  and  Aldhelm;  of  Alcuin  and  Charlemagne;  of  Arch* 
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bishop  E|;bert  «Bd  Er^;eim;  of  Theodoras  of  Cairteitmy,  AJfred  the 
Great,  EUric,  and  Dunstan.  Neither  can  the  age  be  called  ^<  dark**  io 
wfaiek  'KkkBcAB  of  learning  were  incorporated  into  umverBities,  and  in 
which  the  monasteries  be^ui  to  shelter  religion,  literatizre,  mod  «rt  The 
tenn  is  relative ;  and,  after  all,  the  question  arises,  what  is  meant  by  *^  a 
dark  age  ?"  If  the  want  of  letters,  of  civilising  inflnenoes,  mnd  of  great 
men  makes  an  age  dark,  no  doobt  England  passed  lihroiigh  -dark  ages  m 
ihe  time  of  the  first  Saxon  iwasbns,  in  the  contests  between  the  petty 
kingioais  of  the  Heptarchy,  in  the  long  years  whidi  pteoeAed  the  mis* 
sioDs  ef  the  Celtic  Chadi  and  the  Roman  Ohmoh,  and  (in  later  periods 
of  our  history)  after  the  Danish  and  the  Norman  ravages  laid  w«sie  the 
north  of  finsluHl. 

Bat  the  cnaraetsr  of  the  age  in  wfiich  1^  arohbishops  lived  is  material 
to  theb  biogn^hies  only  in  as  much  as  their  actions  mnst  be  regarded  by 
iiie  light  0?  eontemponffy  history,  and  with  reArence  to  the  state  of 
society  in  their  time.  The  dean  disohums  any  attempt  to  depict  the  cha- 
racter of  any  one  of  the  personages  whose  lives  he  has  written,  and  pro- 
fesses to  reowd  actioas  and  opinions  only. 

The  noUe  and  commanding  figure  of  Lanfranc  heads  the  procession  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  primates.     He  was  a  native  of  Pavia,  in  Lombaidy, 
and  having  acquired  profieieocy  in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  he  practised 
as  -an  advocate,  vntil  political  treebles  led  him  to  make  choice  of  Nor* 
mandy  as  the  place  of  his  ^tore  laboars ;  and  fonnding  a  school  at 
Avranches,  he  attracted  tnowds  of  scholars,  for  he  is  said  to  faanre  been  as 
sidiful  in  imparting  as  he  was  laborious  in  acquiring  knowledge.     A 
newly-acquired  enthnsiasm  led  him  to  the  monastery  of  Bee,  in  which  he 
spent  some  time,  and  which  he  qoitted  reluctantly  for  the  court  of  the 
Duke  of  Normaiidy.     Although  long  unwilling  to  ezefasDi^  the  studious 
life  of  the  cloister  for  the  thorny  dutinction  of  the  primacy,  he  soffersd 
himself  to  be  promoted  in  1070  to  the  arehiepiscopal  dignity  of  Oantsiw 
bmy.     Three  years  before  that  tiuse  the  Saaon  cathedral  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  we  should  owe  to  Italians 
not  only  the  planting  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  England  at  the  end  of 
die  sixth  century,  but  the  building  ef  the  Noraaan  oMhedral  of  Canter* 
bury  in  ike  eleventh.     Laufranc's  edifioe  was  destined  to  be,  like  its  pre- 
decessor, not  of  lon^  duration.     He  rebuilt  mlso  the  episcopal  palace,  and 
over  it  pbced'Gkmdulf,  a  monk  of  Bee,  afterwards  Bukcfp  ef  Rochester, 
the  builder  ef  liie  massive  ^ad  more  enduring  castle  upon  the  Medway, 
and  the  ardnteet  of  1^  Tower  of  London.     Lanfiwnc  served  the  Con- 
queror in  high  ehril  office ;  and  the  ecdesiastical  polity  of  William's  reign 
is,  no  doubt,  to  a  considerable  extent,  attributable  to  Lcoifranc's  counsel. 
He  it  was  who  separated  the  ecclesiastical  from  the  civil  tribunal,  and  in 
the  administration  of  the  Church  he  acted  with  prudence  and  justice.    It 
was  in  his  time  Hiat  Osmund  ^  the  good,*'  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  drew  up 
the  service  book  which  afterwards,  throughout  the  prorince,  formed  what 
was  known  as  **the  Salisbury  use,"  and  regulating  titurnoal  usage,  be* 
came  the  model  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  Ue  basis  of  our 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.     We  are  glad  to  see  that  Laoftanc's  literaiy 
works,  and  services  to  literature,  are  mentioned  with  due  honour  by  his 
present  biographer.     If  the  age  in  whioh  he  lived  was  dark,  Lanfinnc,  at 
V  events,  noUy  oovtributed  to  its  enltghtenment. 
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Be  4M  VOL  liftj,  1069,  in  the  seooed  ywt  of  ihe  reign  of  William 
BvAm,  mod  WM  flsooeeded  1^  the  famoas  Anselm,  who  was  also  one  of  llie 
noet  ranarkaUe  men  of  his  time.  He  was  a  native  of  FieflUnont,  for  he 
WM  boni  at  Aoata,  beneath  the 

Throned  emblems  of  etemitj,  that  rear 
Above  the  earth-born  clouds  their  mitred  snows. 

fie  becaaie  a  pnpil  of  Lanfranc  in  tlie  monastery  of  Bee,  and  ere  long 
a  tea^MT  of  othera,  and  ins  fame  attracted  to  thiat  place  a  mnkitade  of 
stsdeotBy  and  aehofaoa,  and  penitents.     In  1079,  when  forty-six  years  of 
age,  he  voeeoted  the  abbot*^  staff  from  the  hands  of  William  the  Con- 
qaeror,  and  Lis  Ktevary  genius  raised  the  eommonity  so  high  that  it  came 
to  he  regai-ded  as  an  asseaEibly  of  f^iksophers.     Here  he  passed  thirty- 
livee  iuippy  ynn^  tiie  olrfect  of  aikilation,  the  oracle  and  lawgiver  to 
ail  srovuid  nim,  though  sadly  indiffnent  to  providing  food  for  ins  monks, 
iar  he  had  a  had  habit  of  prefening  liis  books  to  his  meals,  and  dis- 
regarded eieatore-oomforts  himself.     At  Lanfranc's  deaA,the  Red  King 
had  seiaed  tiie  temporalities  of  Canterbury,  and  filled  the  royal  eofiers  by 
delaying  the  nominataoii  of  a  sneoesser.     At  length,  however,  when  tne 
frafligate  and  avwrimous  oppressor  believed  himaelf  to  be  dying,  he  nomi- 
naled  tiie  Abbot  of  Bee  for  the  vacant  see,  and  amid  great  rejmoings 
^lieha  was  enthroned  in  1093.     We  «liall  not  follow  Dr.  Hook  throagh 
Us  statement  of  the  violent  dispotes  wfaieh  arose  between  the  king  and 
the  ardibishop,  who,  inflexible  in  his  notions  of  daty  to  the  Churdi, 
jsemo  io  iwve  disregarded  tact  and  coaeiliation,  and  he  resolutely  refosed 
to  yield  a  snpremaoy  to  the  king  that  was  incompatible  with  obedience  to 
1t»  Pope.  In  1097  betook  refuge  in  Rome,  and  remained  in  exile  during 
ike  f<eet  of  WiHiam's  reign.     At  length,  on  the  death  of  the  fierce  and 
gafless  monarah,  Aasekn  was  summoned  to  England  by  Henry  I.    Bat 
his  fafvsal  to  receive  investitarofrom  the  king  involved  fresh  disputes.  He 
aeverthidess  assisted  at  the  nnirriage  of  Henry  with  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Msibolm,  King  of  Seotland,  and  of  Mai^ganrt,  the  sister  of  £c^r  the 
Athslin^  by  which  restoration  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kne,  and  as  a  de- 
mandant of  Matilda,  Queen  Victoria  is  connected  witii  Saxon  royalty. 
fienry,  with  his  aoeostomed  policy,  made  the  talents  and  infloeaoe  of 
Amehn  condacive  to  the  consolidation  of  his  own  power,  and  the  good 
queen  made  him  her  spiritual  adviser.     In  1093,  Ansel m  went  to  Rome, 
aad  a  long  and  vexatious  controversy  arose  bet\wen  him  and  Henry,  who 
at  length  oonoeded  terms  which  the  archbishop,  by  advice  of  the  Pope, 
accepted,  and  whidi  formed  the  precedent  for  the  conciliatory  adjustment, 
some  years  afterwaids,  df  the  ominoos  oontroversy  as  to  bvestitures. 
Betnniing  to  England  in  the  autumn  of  1106,  Anselm  wasjoyfolly  wel- 
eomed  on  kis  landing  at  Dover,  and  Matilda  in  person  made  the  pro- 
visions for  his  comfort  whi<^  his  illness  and  age  (he  was  now  seventy- 
three)  required.     He  ISdund  Prior  Conrad  engaged  on  the  magnificent 
azchitoctnral  works  which  superseded  Lanfianc's  choir,  and  he  aided  their 
execution  nobly,  but  he  was  not  destined  to  witness  the  completion  of 
the  Norman  cathedral,  for  on  the  11th  April,  1109,  amidst  his  attached 
Mends  and  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  ike  good  archbishop  passed  to 
fab  rest.     He  was  adcnowledged  to  be  <^  mighty  in  Scripture,"  and  the 
aaauy  fiterary  works  he  produced  attest  his  intellectual  power  and  depth 
of  thought. 
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The  saintly  Anselm  was  socceeded  by  Ralph  de  Escuresy  a  Frenchman, 
who,  as  archbishop,  was  perhaps  chiefly  remarkable  for  being  the  patron  of 
good  and  learned  men.     He  was  himself  of  a  happy  temperament,  kind, 
affable,  and  joyous  in  spirit,  and  he  seems  to  nave  borne  with  gnat 
equanimity  the  disputes  and  divisions  which  antated  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  his  day.     The  last  public  act  in  which  he  was  engaged  was  the 
marriage  of  Henry  I.  to  Adela  of  Louvain,  and  the  coronation  of  the 
fair  young  bride.     His  successor,  WiUiam  of  Corbeuil,  was,  like  him,  a 
Frenchman,  and  he  was  elected  to  the  archbishopric  at  a  time  when  tiie 
desire  of  the  bishops  was  to  see  in  the  office  of  primate  a  politician  who 
could  defend  the  Church  from  the  king  on  the  one  hand  and  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  Pope  on  the  other.     The  character  given  of  him 
by  a  contemporary  might  really  be  drawn  from  the  life  at  the  present 
day :  ''  He  was  a  man  of  smooui  face  and  strictly  religious  manners,  but 
much  more  ready  to  amass  money  than  to  spend  it.**     The  works  com- 
menced by  Lanfranc  and  carried  on  by  Ansel m  were  completed  during 
his  primacy,  and  he  consecrated  the  cathedral  on  the  4th  May,  1130,  in 
the  presence  of  such  a  royal  and  noble  assemblage  as  had  never  before 
been  seen  even  in  Canterbury,  for  it  included  Henry  L  and  David  of 
Scotland  (himself  the  founder  of  many  abbeys  and  churches  in  his  own 
realm),  and  nobles  and  bishops  almost  without  number.     Four  years 
afterwards  Archbishop  William  crowned  Stephen,  and  in  1136  be  died, 
''  leaving  immense  sums  secretly  hoarded  in  his  coffers."     In  Theobald, 
his  successor,  Canterbury  now  received  a  third  archbishop  from  the 
monastery  of  £ec.     England   was  in   a  miserable   condition   of  civil 
anarchy  when  this  noble  Norman  became  archbishop,  and  Christianity 
would  have  been  extinguished  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  monasteries. 
But  rude  and  boisterous  as  was  the  time,  his  court  soon  became  the 
centre  of  resort  for  all  the  learning  and  ability  of  the  kingdom.     John 
of  Salisbury,  one  of  the  most  classical  writers  of  the  age,  was  his  secre- 
tary, and  '*  in  close  conversation  with  him  might  be  seen  sitting  a  young 
man  whom  no  one  could  look  upon  without  asking  who  he  was.  In  stature 
tall,  of  strength  equal  to  any  undertaking,  with  a  keen  eye,  a  quick  ear, 
fluent  in  speech,  cheerful  in  discourse,  ready  in  debate,  with  the  manners 
of  a  noble  and  a  knight,  Thomas  of  London,  the  son  of  Gilbert  Becket, 
the  portreave  of  the  city,  at  once  commanded  respect,  secured  attention, 
and  won  friends.'' 

The  study  of  the  civil  law  had  been  shortly  before  revived  in  Italian 
universities,  particularly  at  Bologna ;  and  Archbishop  Theobald,  who  was 
more  of  the  lawyer  than  the  theologian,  introduced  the  study  of  the 
science,  and  attracted  its  professors  to  his  court,  and  about  the  year  1 144 
placed  a  professor  of  the  Roman  law  at  Oxford,  whose  lectures  were 
afterwards  attended  by  persons  of  every  rank,  especially  by  aspirants  to 
high  office  in  Church  or  State.  He  discovered,  encouraged,  and  em- 
ployed the  talents  of  the  young  Londoner,  and  enabled  him  to  complete 
his  legal  studies  by  a  year's  residence  at  Bologna,  and  is  said  to  have 
afterwards  employed  Becket  in  a  negotiation  with  the  court  of  Rome,  in 
which  he  rendered  good  offices  to  the  house  of  Anjou,  and  paved  the 
way  to  the  favour  in  which  he  was  held  by  Henry  II.  A  very  remark- 
able concurrence  of  circumstances  fitted  Becket  for  the  position  he  wa> 
destined  to  occupy;  and  his  patron,  the  archbishop,  soon  aflter  officiatiDg 
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at  the  ooronatioD  of  Henry  (19th  Dec,  1154),  oomznended  to  him  the 
yoathful  scholar — then  known  as  Thomas,  the  archdeacon — as  the  fittest 
person  to  be  his  chancellor,  and  he  was  the  first  Englishman  ever  ap- 
pointed to  that  office.  In  1161,  the  enlightened,  charitable,  and  muni* 
noent  archbishop  died,  and  was  succeeded  (in  May,  1162)  by  the  brilliant 
and  courtly  fayourite,  his  former  pupil  and  archdeacon. 

To  the  life  of  Becket  the  Dean  of  Chichester  has  evidently  devoted 
especial  care.  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury  is  an  ecclesiastical  hero  who 
has  found  so  many  biographers,  and  whose  life  affords  such  abundant 
materials  for  controversy,  that  the  outlines  of  his  career  are  tolerably 
fiuniliar  to  most  readers.  His  character  has  been  viewed  from  different 
stand-points,  according  to  the  prejudices  of  the  writer,  but  Dr.  Hook's 
narrative  is  distinguished  by  its  fairness  and  justice  no  less  than  by  honest 
and  painstaking  research.  The  history  of  Becket  is  very  conveniently 
arranged  under  the  distinct  periods  of — first,  his  chancellorship ;  second, 
his  primacy ;  third,  his  exile ;  and  fourth,  his  return  to  Eneland,  so 
speedily  followed  by  the  martyrdom  (29th  Dec.,  1170),  which  has  never 
had  a  more  graphic  delineator  than  Professor  Stanley.  We  must  own  a 
wish  that  Dr.  Hook  had  himself  summed  up  the  evidence  and  given  his 
own  view  of  the  diameter  of  this  extraordinary  man,  and  that  he  had 
made  more  apparent  to  the  general  reader  the  motives  of  conduct 
which  often  seems  inexplicable.  The  archiepiscopal  mitre  seems  to  have 
transformed  his  whole  character;  and  Dr.  Hook's  portrait  of  him  from 
the  time  when  his  acceptance  of  the  primacy  placed  him  in  a  situation 
of  antagonism  to  the  king  his  former  friend,  as  often  repels  our  sympathy 
as  it  raises  our  admiration.  In  one  scene,  Becket,  as  the  champion  of 
ecclesiastical  independence,  popular,  yet  never  basely  courting  popularity, 
loving  splendour,  yet  indifferent  to  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  nobly 
contending  for  his  right,  single-handed,  against  the  heathen  rage  and 
might  of  power,  engages  our  sympathies  and  homage,  while  in  the  next, 
his  conduct  is  that  of  an  aggressor  towards  the  king,  and  seems  marked 
by  the  most  perverse  and  wrong-headed  obstinacy  and  passion.  But  no 
one,  impartially  reviewing  the  circumstances  of  his  position,  can  deny 
that  hb  aims  were  most  unselfish,  and  his  actions  guided  by  high  views 
of  duty ;  tKat  he  was  as  noble,  high-minded,  and  consistent  as  he  was 
independent  and  uncompromising,  and  that  he  was  a  hero  worthy  of  his 
crown  in  the  noble  army  of  martyrs. 

Without  placing  ourselves  amidst  the  controversies  of  his  time,  and 
realising  the  aims  which  claimed  the  loyalty  of  churchmen  in  the  days  of 
Hildebrand,  and  remembering  also  that  to  concede  supremacy  to  the 
secular  power  in  things  ecclesiastical  appeared  to  them  to  be  to  fear  man 
rather  than  God,  and  to  be  a  rendering  to  Caesar  of  things  that  are  God's, 
we  cannot  adequately  appreciate  the  cause  for  which  Becket  fought  and 
died.  However  he  may  have  been  regarded  since  the  Reformation,  we 
must  remember  that,  in  his  day,  the  people,  and  what  may  be  called  the 
religions  sentiment  of  the  nation,  was  with  him;  and  this  was  the  case, 
not  on  the  Continent  only,  where  during  his  exile  he  was  regarded  as  a 
Confessor  for  the  Christian  faith,  but  also  in  England,  where,  in  the 
memorable  conflict  with  the  king  and  his  council  at  Northamnton — por- 
trayed in  the  present  yolume  with  much  dramatic  force — and  again  on 
hie  return  from  exile,  he  was  borne,  as  it  were,  in  triumph  on  a  wave  of 
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popular  enthusiaBm.  In  tfau  day,  a  Ghampioii  of  ecdMiastioal  inde^ 
pendence  contending  against  the  temponl  power  would  find  arrajed 
against  him  what  is  called  the  IMigiouB  World,  and  enooimter  the  xt 
of  Ezet«r  Hall  and  the  motley  and  heterogeneous  Protestants  wko^ 
pvesume,  are  adverted  to  by  the  apt  deseription  of  *' those  noisy, 
tolerant,  ignorant,  ye%  sineeve  and  zealovs  religioiMsts,  wfao)  by  their 
yehenence  and  Ttolence,  overawe,  tf  they  do  not  overpower,  wiser  and 
better  men.'' 

It  is  to  the  honour  of  Richard,  a  Norman  monk,  the  socoessor  of  St. 
Thomas  in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  that  he  too  was  the  prot^g6  of  Aroh'- 
bishop  Theobald,  and,  to  the  last,  the  friend  of  Becket.     He  seeooe  to 
have  thought  more  of  peace,  of  making  parks^  and  presemng  gane^  then 
of  following  the  ecdesiastieal  policy  of  his  eelebnited  pvedeeessor,  and 
perhaps  a  more  amiable  man,  and  one  whose  rale  was  move  equitable^ 
never  sat  in  Uie  chair  of  Augustine.     The  penaoee  to  which  Henrj  II. 
submitted  in  Canterbmy  Cathedral  on  the  12th  of  July,  1174>  for  the 
atrocious  murder  of  Beoket,  was  the  first  of  the  two  memoraUe  eveate  of 
his  primacy :  the  other  was  the  destruction  by  fire^  in  the  IbUowing  Sep- 
tember, of  Conrad's  choir,  the  glory  of  the  cathedral.     Its  leeonstroction 
was  entrusted  to  the  famous  William  of  Sens — who  was  in  church  archi- 
tecture the  Scott  of  his  day— -and  was  completed  in  1184;  but  shorUy 
before  the  work  was  finished  Archbishop  Richard  died.  He  was  succeeded' 
by  Baldwin  of  Exeter,  a  monk  of  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Ford,  who 
seems  to  have  been  of  a  fervid  and  inconstant  disposition,  and  who  finally 
forsook  his  see  and  province  to  join  the  third  Crusade^  in  company  witn 
the  illustrious  Ranulph  de  Glanville^  the  Justiciar,  but  not  before  he  had 
crowned  Richard  king  of  England.     Tile  enthusiastic  okl  primate,  afber 
distinguishing  himself  before  Acre,  died  of  g^ef  and  disappointmeiit  in 
Palestine,  and  Hubert  Walter,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  foUowM  his  friend 
and  patron  to  his  grave  in  a  strange  land,  and,  on  dOth  of  May,  1193, 
to  the  archiepisoopal  throne  of  Canterbury. 

Hubert  Walter  was  of  noble  fiimily.  He  was  the  nephew  of  Ranulph 
de  Glanville,  and,  like  Becket,  was  educated  as  a  lawyer.  He  musthav« 
been  a  perfect  incarnation  of  British  energy.  After  his  oonsecmtion  ae 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  he  fought  valiantly  as  a  Crusader,  and  exhibited  the 
military  skill  of  a  general  officer,  while  he  found  in  the  camp  a  new  field 
for  his  pastoral  offices.  When,  on  the  advance  to  Jerasidem,  the  illness 
of  King  Richard  spread  a  panic  through  the  Christian  host,  the  army 
owed  its  safety  to  Hubert  Walter's  courage  and  presence  of  mind ;  and 
Saladin  himself  is  said  to  have  respected  in  him  the  wisdom  and  pmdenee 
in  which  Richard  was  deficient — duly  as  he  inspired  respect  for  the 
'^  muscular  Christianity"  of  the  age.  At  a  later  period  the  king  owed 
his  ransom  and  delivery  to  his  zealous  and  judicious  fnend,  who,  on  his 
return  to  England,  assumed  the  functions  of  the  king's  justiciar  and  vice* 
gerent,  and  was  elected  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  When  it  became- 
necessary  to  reduce  the  fortresses  that  were  held  by  John  the  king's 
brother,  Hubert,  the  archbishop,  took  the  command  of  the  forces  in  person^ 
and  at  length  welcomed  back  to  England  the  royal  hero  of  the  Cnfsadesi 
who,  however,  again  committed  to  Hubert  the  care  of  the  kingdom. 

We  have  not  room  to  follow  Dr.  Hook  into  his  interesting  digresskm 
on  the.  state  of  London  at  tiiiis  time^  and  oft  the  domestio  afllMrs  is 
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which  the  archbishop  exhibited  his  administrative  abilities.  He  had  no 
sooner  suppressed  the  formidable  insurrection  of  the  Londoners,  which 
was  raised  by  that  strange  demagogue,  Fitz-Osbert,  known  as  *^  William 
with  the  Long  Beard/'  than  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  to 
check  an  incursion  of  the  Welsh.  Hubert,  accustomed  to  fight  by  the 
side  of  prelates  on  tha  plaina  of  Bakstiae^  saw-  nothing  incongruous  in 
commanding  as  yiceroy  an  army  assembled  for  the  defence  of  his  country; 
but  the  Pope  thought  him  too  much  absorbed  in  secular  affairs,  and  he 
gladly  resigned  the  office  of  justiciar  to  Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter,  but,  on  the 
coronation  of  John,  accepted  the  office  of  lord  diancellor.  At  his  hands 
all  people,  of  whatever  rank,  were  sure  ef  justice  andpvDteetioB ;  he  was 
a  lover  of  peaee  and  of  truth,  atnd  a  refbrmer  of  abuses ;  and  the  mag^ 
nificenee  of  his-spirit  waa  shown  in  the  afcfakectural  works  in  winch  he  wat 
engaged,  in  his  gifts  for  the  church  of  Canterhury,  and  in  ererythtng  in 
which  he  was  coneemed.  Exercisifig  at  once  regal  and  apoetoHeal  power, 
diis  great  primate  held  an  accumulation  of  offiees  which  neren  centred  in 
any  other  individual,  and  he  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characters  in  the  history  of  his  time. 

Archbishop  Hubert  died  on  the  18th  of  July,  120S,  and  was  sueeeeded 
by  Stephen  Langton,  one  of  the  most  distingwshed  stateemen  this  country 
has  produced.  By  his  varied  talents  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  he 
was  quahfied  to  shine  ecfually  in  the  court  and  in  the  cloister.  Pope 
Innocent  had  called  him  to  Borne,  that  he  might  have  at  hand,  as  his 
counsdller,  a  roan  ofpiety  and  wisdom,  skilled  in  law  and  at  the  same 
time  in  divinity.  H^  reluctantly  parted  with  him,  in  order-  that-  the 
most  imp<Nrtant  see  in  Western  Europe  might-be  filled  by  the  fittest  man. 
His  appointment  by  the  Pope  without  the  previous  ccmsent-  of  the  king, 
roused  the  monarch's  indignation,  as  well  as  the  resistanee  of  the  Chapter. 
The  latter,  placed  in  a  dilemma,  obeyed  the  Pope  and  incurred  the  fierce 
resentment  of  the  king,  and  soon  England  wa»  plunged  in  all  the  troubles 
of  the  interdict  and  the  negotiations,  which  ended  in  John's  vassalage 
to  Rome.  These  exciting  chapters  of  national  history  sore  weU  and  con* 
oisely  written  by  Dr.  Hook,  who,  by  placing  before  us  the  active  life 
of  Langton  as-  a  politician  and  statesmttn,  portrays  his  wisdom,  his  influ* 
ence,  and  his  superiority  to  his  contemporaries,  and  we  are  to  remembev 
that  it  was  as  the  adviser  of  Eustace  de  Vesci  and  Robert  Fits* Walter, 
the  future  general  of  the  baronial  army  assembled  against  King  John, 
leaders  of  the  barons  of  England,  that  Stephen  Langton  became  the 
author  of  Magna  Charta.  The  splendour  of  his  political  lifi&  seems  to 
outshine  that  of  his  primacy,  but  in  his  case  the  bishop  was  not  wholly 
absorbed  by  the  statesman ;  and  the  retrospect  of  his  life  might  justly 
have  been  cheered  by  the  reflection  that  he  had  ever  lived  for  God,  for 
liberty,  and  his  country. 

In  condnsion,  we  oongratulate  Dr.  Hook  on  these  contributions  to 
historical  literature,  and  on  the  increasing  interest  of  his  work. 

W.  S,  G. 
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Bon  Am,  do  you  consider  the  possession  of  sisters  an  agrement  to 
anybody's  eidstence  ?  /  hold  it  very  intensely  the  reverse.  Who  pats 
a  man  down  so  spitefully  as  his  sisters  ?  Who  refuses  so  obstinatelpr  to 
see  any  good  in  the  Naarene  they  have  known  from  their  nurseries  ? 
Who  snubs  him  so  contumaciouslyy  when  he's  a  little  chap  in  jackets  and 
they  young  ladies  already  out?  Who  worries  him  so  pertinaciously 
to  marry  their  pet  friend,  '*  who  has  ten  thousand  a  year,  dear !  Red 
hair,  Cyril?  I'm  sure  she  has  not!  It's  the  most  lovely  auburn! 
But  you  never  see  any  beauty  in  refined  women ;  you  care  for  nothing 
but  danseuses  and  such  people — odious,  low  creatures !"  Who,  if 
you  incline  towards  a  pretty  little  ineligible,  rakes  up  so  laboriously 
every  scrap  of  gossip  detrimental  to  her,  and  pours  into  your  ear  the 
delightful  intelligence  that  she  has  been  engaged  to  Powell  of  the 
Greys,  is  a  shocking  flirt,  wears  false  braids,  and  has  most  objectionable 
connexions?  Who,  I  should  like  to  know,  does  anv  and  all  of  these 
things,  my  good  fellow,  so  amiably  and  unremittingly  as  your  sisters  ? 
till — some  day  of  grace,  perhaps — ^you  make  a  telling  speech  at  St.  Ste- 
phen's, and  fling  a  second-hand  aroma  of  distinction  upon  them;  or  marry 
a  co-heiress  and  lady-in-her-own-right,  and  they  raffolent  of  that  charm- 
ing creature  Adeliza,  speculating  on  the  desirability  of  being  invited  to 
your  house  when  the  men  are  down  for  September — then^  what  a  dear 
fellow  you  become !  they  always  were  so  fond  of  you !  a  little  wild  I  oh 
yes !  but  they  are  so  glad  you  are  changed,  and  think  more  seriously 
DOW  !  it  was  only  from  a  recU  interest  in  your  welfare  that  they  used  to 
grieve,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

My  sisters  were  my  natural  enemies,  I  remember,  c'est-^-dire,  when  I 
was  in  the  daisy  age  and  exposed  to  their  thraldom  ;  they  were  so 
blandly  superior,  so  ineffably  condescending,  and  wielded,  with  such 
smiling  dexterity,  that  feminine  power  of  torture  known  fiimiliarly  as 
"  nagging !"  Now,  of  course,  they  leave  me  in  peace,  only  decree  me 
en  petit  comite  a  '*  terrible  mauvais  sujet,"  quite  irredaimable !  and 
trouble  me  no  more,  save  when  they  beg  me  to  choose  a  riding-horse 
for  them  in  the  Yard,  or  give  them  a  good  place  in  the  inner  circle  at  a 
review.  But  from  my  earliest  to  my  emancipated  years  the;^  were  my 
natural  enemies.  I  might  occasionally  excite  the  enmity,  it  is  possible. 
I  remember  when  I  was  aged  eight,  covering  Constance,  a  stately  brune 
incapable  of  d^r^glement,  with  a  mortifying  amount  of  confusion,  by 
asking  her,  as  she  welcomed  Mrs.  Breloaue  with  effusbn,  why  she  said 
she  was  delighted  to  see  her  when  she  had  cried  <' There's  that  odious 
woman  again !"  as  we  saw  the  carriage  drive  up.  I  have  a  crimiw 
recollection  of  taking  Gwendolina's  fan,  fresh  from  Howell  and  James  s, 
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and  stripping  it  of  its  *gold-powdered  down  before  her  face  ere  she  oould 
rush  to  its  ^rescue,  as  an  invaluable  medium  in  the  manufacture  of  flies. 
I  also  have  a  dim  and .  guilty  recollection  of  saying  to  the  Hon.  George 
Cursitt^  standing  then  in  the  interesting  position  of  my  prospective  beau- 
£rere,  ^^  Mr.  Cursitt,  Agneta  doesn't  care  one  straw  for  you.  I  heard  her 
saying  so  last  night  to  Con;  and  that  if  you  weren't  so  near  the  title, 
she  would  never  have  accepted  you ;"  which  revelation  inopportunely 
brought  that  desirable  alliance  to  an  end,  and  Olympian  thunders  on 
mj  culprit's  head.  I  had  my  sins,  sans  doute,  but  tney  were  more  than 
avenged  on  me  ;  my  sbters  were  my  natural  enemies,  and  I  never  knew 
of  any  man's  who  weren't  so,  more  or  less.  Ah !  my  good  sirs,  those 
domesticities  are  all  of  them  horrid  bores,  and  how  any  man  happily  and 
thrice  blessedly  free  from  them  can  take  the  very  worst  of  them  volun- 
tarily ^n  his  head  by  the  Gate  of  Marriage  (which  differs  thus  remark- 
ably irom  a  certain  Gate  at  Jerusalem,  that  at  the  one  the  camels  kneel 
down  to  be  lightened  of  all  (heir  burdens  ere  they  can  pass  through  it ; 
at  the  other,  the  poor  human  animal  kneels  down  to  be  loaded  with  all 
his  ere  he  is  permitted  to  enter),  does  pass  my  comprehensioD,  I  confess. 
I  might  amply  avenge  the  injuries  of  my  boyhood  received  from  mesde- 
moiselles  mes  soeurs.  Could  I  not  tell  Gwendolina  of  the  pot  of  money 
dropped  by  her  caro  sposo  over  the  Caesarewitch  Stakes  ?  Could  I  not 
intimate  to  Agneta  where  her  Right  Honourable  lord  and  master  spent 
the  small  hours  last  night,  when  popularly  supposed  to  be  nodding  on 
the  Treasury  benches  in  the  service  of  the  state  ?  Could  I  not  rend  the 
pride  of  Constance,  by  casually  asking  monsieur  son  mari,  as  I  sip  her 
ooflS^  in  her  drawing-room  this  evening,  who  was  that  very  pretty  blonde 
with  him  in  Regent-street  yesterday  ?  the  blonde  being  as  well  known 
ahout  town  as  any  other  star  of  the  demi-monde.  Of  course  I  could : 
bat  I  am  magnanimous ;  I  can  too  thoroughly  sympathise  with  those 
poor  fellows'  keen  relish  for  cutlets  and  claret  m  the  old  gar9on-peace 
at  White's  or  the  Conservative,  to  have  any  hand  in  supplying  les 
trois  dames  with  any  additional  gall  and  aloes  to  embitter  further  the 
dreary  turtle  and  turbot  of  their  respective  matrimonial  t^te-a-t^te. 
My  vengeance  would  recoil  on  innocent  heads,  so  I  am  magnanimous 
and  silent  My  sisters  have  long  ceased  to  be  mesdemoiselles,  they  have 
become  mesdames,  in  that  transforming  crucible  of  marriage  in  which, 
assuredly,  aU  that  glitters  is  not  gold,  but  in  which  much  is  swamped, 
and  crushed,  and  fused  with  uncongenial  metal,  and  from  which  the 
elinr  of  happiness  but  rarely  exhales,  whatever  feminine  alchemists, 
who  patronise  the  hymeneal  furnace,  may  choose  to  assure  us  to  the 
contrary.  My  sisters  are  indisputably  very  fine  women,  and,  as  femmes 
dn  monde,  develop  in  full  bloom  all  those  essential  qualities  which 
their  moral  and  mental  trainers  sedulously  instilled  into  them  when 
iihey  were  limited  to  the  schoolroom  and  thorough-bass ;  Garcia  and 
an  "expurgated"  Shakspeare ;  the  society  of  Mademoiselle  Collet- 
snont^  and  Fr&ulein  von  Engel ;  and  the  occasional  refection  of  a  mild, 
religious,  respectably-twaddling  fiction  of  the  milk-and-water,  pious- 
tendency,  nursery-chronicling,  and  grammar-disregarding  class,  now-a- 
days  indited  for  the  mental  improvement  of  a  common-place  generation 
-in  general,  and  growing  young  ladies  in  particular.  My  sisters  are 
TTomen  of  the  world,  as  I  say,  to  perfection ;  indeed,  for  talent  in  re- 
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frigerating  with  a  glanee ;  ia  expressing  disdain  of  a  toilette  or  a  ton  bj 
an  npnused  eyebrow ;  in  assuming  a  yarious  impenetrable  plait-il  ?  expre»* 
sion  at  a  moment's  notice ;  in  sweeping  paat  intimate  friends  with  a 
charming  uneonscionsness  of  their  existence,  when  siu^  unconscionsneas 
is  expedient  or  desirable ;  in  reducing  an  unwished-for  introder  into  an 
instantaneous  and  agonising  sense  of  his  own  de  trophism  and  inagnifi* 
canee — in  all  sueh  aocomplishmeDts  and  acquirements  neeessary  to  exist- 
ence  in  all  proper  mondes,  I  think  thej  may  be  matched  with  the  beat* 
bred  lady  to  be  found  any  day,  from  April  to  August,  between  Berkeley- 
square  and  Wilton-crescent.  Constance^  now  Lady  MarMiale,  is  of  a 
saintly  turn,  and  touched  with  fashionable  feinatieiflBi,  pets  evangelical 
bishops  and  ragged*8chool  boys  (Cliquot  and  Crdme  de  Bonxy  for  the 
one,  bohea  and  buns  for  the  others),  drives  to  special  services^  and  ia 
called  our  noble  and  Christian  patroness  by  physicians  and  hooi  sees., 
holds  doctrinal  pobts  and  strong  tracts,  mixed  together  in  equal  pro* 
portion,  an  infallible  chloride  of  lime  for  the  disiiSectance  of  our  pel* 
luted  globe,  and  appears  to  receive  celestial  telegrams  of  indisputable 
veracity  and  charming  acrimony  concerning  the  destiny  of  the  vengefol 
contents  of  the  Seven  Viab.  Agneta — now  Mrs.  Albany  Protocol- 
is  a  Cabinet  Ministress,  and  a  second  Duchesse  de  LongueviUe  (in  her 
own  estimation  at  the  least) ;  is  **  strengthening  her  party"  when  ahe 
issues  her  dinner  invitations,  whispers  awfully  of  a  *'  crisis"  when  even 
penny-paper  leaders  can't  get  up  a  breese,  and  spends  her  existence  in 
*'  pushing"  poor  Protocol,  who,  pur  Anglais  that  he  is,  considers  it  a  point 
of  honour  to  stand  still  in  all  paths  with  praiseworthy  Britannic  obstinacy 
and  opticism.  Gwendolina — ^now  Lady  Frederic  Famiente — b  a  )mt- 
terflyof  fashion,  has  delicate  health,  affects  dilettanteism,  is  interested 
by  nothing,  has  many  other  charming  minauderies,  and  lives  in  an 
exclusive  circle — so  tremendously  exclusive,  indeed,  that  it  is  possible 
she  may  at  last  draw  the  oonbn  sanitaire  so  very  tight,  that  she  will 
be  left  alone  with  the  pretty  woman  her  mirrors  reflect. 

They  have  each  of  them  attained  to  what  the  world  calls  a  *'  good 
position" — an  eminence  the  world  dearly  reveres ;  if  you  can  dimb  to  it, 
leeteur  or  leetrice,  do  ;  never  mind  what  dirt  may  cling  to  your  feet,  or 
what  you  may  chance  to  pull  down  in  your  ascent,  no  questions  will  be 
aiked  you  at  the  top,  when  you  wave  your  flag  victoriously  from  a  plateau 
at  a  good  elevation.  They  haven't  all  their  ambitions — who  has  ?  If 
a  fredi  Alexander  conquered  the  world  he  would  fret  out  his  life  for  a 
standing-place  to  be  able  to  try  Archimedes'  htde  experiment  on  faia 
newlv-won  globe.  Lady  Mar^chale  dies  for  entrance  to  certain  salons 
which  are  closed  to  her ;  she  is  but  a  Baronet's  wife,  and  though  so  hea- 
venly-minded, has  tame  weaknesses  of  earth.  Mrs.  Protocol  grieves 
beoause  she  thinks  a  grateful  country  ought  to  wreathe  her  lord's  brow 
with  laurels — Angliee^  strawberry-leaves-— and  the  country  remains  un* 
gratefnl,  and  the  brows  bare.  Lady  Frederic  frets  because  her  foe  and 
rival  &  outrance,  Lady  Maria  Fitz-Sachet,  has  footmen  an  inch  taller 
than  her  own.  They  haven't  all  their  ambitions  satisfied.  We  aiie  too 
occupied  with  kicking  our  dear  friends  and  neighbours  down  off  the 
rounds  of  the  social  ladder  to  advance  ourselves  always  perhaps  aa 
entirely  as  we  otherwise  might  do.  But  still  they  occupy  "  unexceptioi^ 
able  positions/'  and  from  those  fortified  and  impregnable  citadeb  are  vaiy 
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lefere  upon  thoie  who  are  not,  and  ▼ery  jeaknis  of  tlioee  who  are,  siini« 
larlj  favourecl  by  fortune.  (When  St.  Peter  lets  ladies  tfaroorii  the 
eekotial  portai%  he'll  never  pkaae  them  unless  he  locks  out  au  their 
aoqoaintanoe,  and  indulge  them  with  a  gratifying  peep  at  the  re* 
jecied  oaudidates.)  The  triad  regard  eaeh  other  after  the  manner  of 
ladies :  c'est-a-direy  Lady  Marechak  holds  Mrs.  Protocol  and  Lady  Fre- 
deric *'  frivolous  and  worldly  ;**  Lady  Frederic  gives  tbem  both  one  little 
snpefcilioos  expressive  epithet,  ^^pr^cieuses;"  Mrs.  Protocol  ooasidera 
Lady  Mar6chale  a  <<pharisee/'  and  Lady  Frederic  a  '« butterfly  f—m 
nn  mot,  there  is  that  charming  family  love  to  one  another  which  ladies  so 
delight  to  evince,  that  I  suppose  we  most  excuse  tbem  lor  it  on  the  plea 
tfast 

'Tis  their  nature  to! 

which  Dr.  Watts  puts  forward  so  amiably  and  grammatically  in  excuse  for 
the  bellicose  propensitiefl  of  the  canine  race,  but  which  is  never  remem« 
bered  by  priest  or  layman  in  extenuation  of  the  human.  They  dislike  oaa 
another — que  voules-vous  ? — ^relatives  always  do— still,  the  three  Arms 
will  combine  their  Horse,  Line,  and  Field  batteries  in  a  common  caase 
and  against  a  common  enemy;  the  Saint,  the  Politician,  and  the  Butterfly 
have  several  rallying-points  in  ccnnmon,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  ques- 
tion of  extinguishing  an  ineligible,  of  combining  a  sneer  with  a  smile, 
of  blending  the  unexceptionably-courteous  with  the  indescribably-con- 
temptuous, of  calmly  shutting  their  doors  to  those  who  won't  aggran- 
dise them,  and  blandly  throwing  them  open  to  those  who  will,  it  would 
be  an  invidious  task  to  g^ve  the  golden  apple,  and  decide  which  of  ther 
three  ladies  most  distinguishes  herself  in  such  social  prowess. 

Need  I  say,  ami  lecteur,  that  I  darCt  see  very  mneh  of  mesdames  mes 
seeurs  ?— -severe  strictures  on  society  in  general,  with  moral  platitudes  eon- 
eeming  the  ''  debasing  tendency  of  that  demoraluing,  senseless,  pittaUa 
waste  of  time  and  money"  (which  phrase  is  conveniently  applied  by 
ladies  either  to  smoking  or  the  turf,  as  may  be  needed),  over  the  km- 
dieon  wines  at  Lady  Mar^hale's;  discourse  redolent  of  blue-books  and 
has  bleus,  with  vindictive  hits  at  Protocol  and  myself  for  our  difflnclinatioii 
to  accept  a  "  mission,"  and  our  levity  of  life  and  opinions  at  *^  a  period 
so  full  of  social  revolutions  and  wide-spread  agitation  as  the  present," 
through  the  soup  aod  fish  at  Agneta's;  softly  hissed  acerbities  and  lan- 
guidly yawned  satires  on  the  prettiest  women  of  my  aoquaintanee,  over 
the  cofFee  at  Lady  Frederic's — are  none  of  them  particularly  inviting  or 
aOniing.  And  as  they  or  similar  conversational  confections  are  invariably 
indoded  in  the  menu  of  each  of  the  three  ladies'  entertainments  en  petit 
oomit^,  it  isn't  wonderful  if  I  forswear  their  salons,  save  occasionally  when 
those  salons  are 'crammed  for  a  crush  or  a  drum.  Cheres  dames,  you 
complain  en  masse,  and  your  chosen  defenders  for  you,  that  we  don't  affect 
Toor  society  now-a-days  save  and  except  when  making  love  to  you.  It 
isn't  our  fault,  indeed :  you  bore  us,  and — ^what  can  we  do  P — we  shrink 
as  naturally  and  pardonably  from  voluntary  boredom  as  from  any  other 
volontary  suffering,  and  shirk  an  air  redolent  of  ennui  from  the  same  prin* 
dole  as  we  do  an  air  redolent  of  diphtheria.  Self-preservation  is  a  law 
of  nature,  and  female  society  consists  too  exclusively  of  milk-and-water, 
dished  here  and  there  with  icitric  acid  of  matice,  to  oe  either  a  recherche 
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or  refreshing  beverage  to  palates  that  have  tasted  warmer  apices  or  more 
wholesome  tonics. 

So  I  don't  see  much  of  mesdames  mes  soeurs  beyond  crossing  them  ac- 
cidentally in  the  season,  bat  last  August  I  encountered  them  by  chance 
at  Vicq  d'Azyr.  Do  you  know  Vicq  d'Axyr  ?  No?  Tant  mieux !  when 
it  is  known  universally  it  will  be  spoilt;  it  will  soon  be  fashionable^ 
dyspeptic,  artificial,  like  the  crowds  that  will  flock  to  it;  its  warm, 
bubbling  springs  wUl  be  gathered  into  long  upright  glasses,  and  quaffed 
by  yellow-visaged  groups;  brass-bands  will  bray  where  now  the  thrushes* 
orioles,  and  nightingales  have  the  woodlands  to  themselves  ;  cavalcades  of 
hired  hacks  will  cut  up  its  thyme-covered  turf,  and  young  ladies  smiling 
on  the  "  dear  Baron,"  or  M.  le  Comte,  will  sketch  in  tortured  outline 
and  miserable  washes  the  glorious  sweep  of  its  mountains,  the  crioiaon 
tints  of  its  forests,  the  rush  of  its  tumbling  torrents,  the  golden  gleam 
of  its  southern  sun.  Vicq  d'Azyr  will  be  a  Spa,  and  will  be  spoilt ; 
dyspepsia  and  bronchia,  vanities  and  flirtations,  cares  and  conquests,  phy- 
sicians and  intrigantes,  real  marchionesses  puffing  under  asthma,  fictitious 
marquises  strewing  chaff  for  pigeons,  monde  and  demi-monde,  grandes 
dames  and  dames  d'industrie  will  float  into  it,  a  mighty  army  of  butter- 
flies with  a  locust-power  of  destruction,  Vicq  d'Azyr  will  be  no  more, 
and  in  its  stead  we  shall  have — a  Fashionable  Bath.     But, 

Non  h  prudehza 
Ma  foUia  de'  mortali 
L'arte  crudel  di  presagirsi  i  mali. 

**Au  diable  soit  Tavenir!"  Vicq  d'Azyr  is  free  yei  from  the  hand  of 
the  spoiler,  and  is  charming, — its  vine-clad  hills  stretching  up  in  sunny 
slopes;  its  little  homesteads  nestling  on  the  mountains'  sides  among  the 
pines  that  load  the  air  with  their  rich  heavy  perfume ;  its  torrents  foam- 
ing down  the  ravines,  flinging  their  snowy  spray  far  over  the  boughs  of 
arbutus  and  mountain-ash  that  bend  across  the  brinks  of  their  rushing 
courses  ;  its  dark-eyed  peasant-girls  that  dance  at  sunset  under  the  linden- 
trees  like  living  incarnations  of  Florian's  pastorab ;  its  sultry  brilliant 
summer  nights,  when  all  is  still,  when  the  birds  are  sleeping  among  the 
ilex-leaves,  and  the  wind  barely  stirs  the  tangled  boughs  of  the  wood- 
land; when  night  is  down  on  the  mountains,  wrapping  hill  and  valley, 
crag  and  forest  in  one  soft  purple  mist,  and  the  silence  around  is  only 
broken  by  the  mystic  music  of  the  rushing  waters,  the  soft  whirr  of  the 
night-birds'  wings,  or  the  distant  chime.of  a  village  clock  fiedntly  tolling 

through  the  air : Caramba,  messieurs !   I  beg  your  pardon  1    I  don't 

know  why  I  poetise  in  Vicq  d'Axyr.  I  went  there  to  slay,  not  to  sketch, 
with  a  rifle,  not  with  a  stylus,  to  kill  izzards  and  chamois,  not  to  indite  a 
poem  a  la  mode,  with  double-barrelled  adjectives,  no  metre,  and  a  ^*  pur- 
pose," nor  to  add  my  quota  to  the  luckless  loaded  walls  of  the  Academy 
Dv  a  pre-Raphaelite landscape  of  arsenical  green,  with  the  effete  trammels 
of  perspective  gallantly  disregarded,  and  trees  like  Dr.  Syntax's  wife, 
^^  roundabout  and  rather  squat,"  with  just  two-dozen-and-seven  leaves 
apiece  for  liberal  allowance.  I  went  to  Vicq  d'Azyr,  amongst  other 
places,  last  August,  for  chamois-hunting  with  Dunbar,  of  the  Queen's 
Bays,  taking  up  our  abode  at  the  Toison  d'Or,  whither  all  artists, 
tourists,  men  who  come  for  the  sport,  women  who  come  for  its  scenery, 
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or  inyalids  who  come  for  its  waters  (whose  properties,  miserabile  dietu! 
are  just  being  discovered  as  a  panacea  for  every  haman  ill — ^fix>in  a  migraine 
to  an  ''  incurable  pulmonary  affliction"),  seek  accommodation  if  they  can 
have  ity  nnce  it  is  the  only  hotel  in  the  place,  but  a  venr  good  one;  is 
adorned  with  a  balcony  running  round  the  house  twined  and  buried  in 
honeysuckle  and  wild  clematis,  which  enchants  young  ladies  into  instant 
promotion  of  it  into  their  sketch-books ;  and  gives  you,  what  is  of  rather 
more  importance,  and  what  makes  you  ready  to  admire  the  clematis  when, 
under  gastronomic  exasperation,  you  might  swear  at  it  as  a  harbour  for 
tarantule^ — an  omelette,  I  assure  you,  well-nigh  as  well  cooked  as  yoa 
have  it  at  Mivart's  or  Meurice's.  (Query,  en  parenth^,  will  the  Exhi* 
bition  next  month  do  anything  towards  opening  the  common  Anglican 
mind  to  the  witchery  of  the  Omelette,  and  allow  perception  to  dawn  on 
British  cooks  that  an  admirable  imitation  of  very  tough  leather  may  be 
not  altogether  an  acceptable  substitute  for  the  delicate  ofi&pring  of  Gallic 
cuisines  P)  At  the  Toison  d'Or  we  took  up  our  abode,  and  at  the  Toison 
d^r  we  encountered  my  two  elder  sisters,  Constance  and  Agneta, 
travelling  for  once  ,on  the  same  road,  as  they  had  left  Paris  together, 
and  were  together  going  on  to  the  fashionable  capital  of  a  fashion* 
able  little  toy  duchy  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  when  they  should 
have  finished  with  the  wilder  beauties  and  more  unknown  charms  of 
Yicq  d' Azyr  and  its  environs.  Each  lady  had  her  little  train  of  husband, 
courier,  valet,  lady's-maid,  small  dog,  and  giant  jewel-box.  (I  have  put 
the  list  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  importance,  I  believe.  Your  hus- 
band versus  your  jewel-box  ?  Of  course,  my  dear  madam ;  absurd ! 
What's  the  value  of  a  little  simple  gold  ring  against  a  dozen  glittering 
circlets  of  diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  garnets  ?)  Each  lady  was 
bent  on  recruiting  herself  at  Vicq  d'Azyr  i^ter  the  toils  of  the  season, 
and  of  shining  apr&s  with  all  the  brilliance  that  a  hit  share  of  beauty, 
good  positions,  and  money,  fairly  entitled  them  to  expect,  at  the  little 
court  of — we  will  call  it  Lemongenseidlitz — dominated  by  its  charming 
Duchess,  Princess  H6Iene  of  Lemongenseidlitz-Phizzstrelitz,  the  loveliest 
and  most  volage  of  all  minor  royalties.  Each  lady  was  strongly  opposed 
to  whatever  the  other  wished ;  each  thought  the  weather  '<  sultry"  when 
the  other  thought  it  ''  chilly,"  and  vice  versd.  Each  conridered  her  own 
ailments  *^  unheard-of  suffering,  dear ! — I  could  never  make  any  one  feel !" 
&c.  &c. — and  assured  you,  with  mild  disdain,  that  the  other^s  malady  was 
'^  purely  nervous,  entirely  exaggerated,  but  she  vnll  dwell  on  it  so  much, 
poor  darling !"  Each  related  to  you  how  admirably  they  would  have 
travelled  if  her  counsel  had  been  followed,  and  described  how  the  other 
would  take  the  direction  of  everything,  would  confuse  poor  Chanderlos, 
the  courier,  till  he  hardly  knew  where  he  was,  and  would  take  the  night 
express  out  of  pure  unkindness,  just  because  she  knew  how  ill  it  always 
made  her  (the  raconteuse)  feel  to  be  torn  across  any  country  the  whole 
night  at  that  dreadful  pace;  each  was  dissatisfied  with  everything, 
pleased  with  nothing,  and  bored,  as  became  ladies  of  good  degree;  each 
found  the  sun  too  hot  or  the  wind  too  cold,  the  mists  too  damp  or  the 
air  too  dry,  and  both  combined  their  forces  to  worry  their  ladies'-maids, 
find  fault  with  the  viands,  drive  Mar^chale  and  Protocol  to  the  registeif- 
iog  of  an  oath  never  to  travel  with  women  again,  welcome  us  benignly^ 
since  they  thought  we  might  amuse  them,  and  smile  their  sunniest  on 
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Dimlmr— he's  heir-proipeotiv«  to  the  Gwjnoe  Sfiaiqouate^  and  Ladj 
Marqueterie,  the  Saint,  k  not  ahore  keeping  one  eye  open  fer  weridlj 
diBlinetions,  while  Mn.  Albany  Protoeol,  tfaongh  a  Radical,  is,  like  eer> 
tain  othen  of  the  uhra-Liberal  party,  not  ahore  a  pecsonal  kow-tovng 
hefoie  those  '^ridacakMS  and  ought-to-be  ezpk}ded  oooservative  inttita- 
tkms"— Rank  and  Title. 

At  the  Toison  d'Or,  I  say,  when,  after  knocking  orer  lizards  ad  UbUmm 
in  another  part  of  the  district,  we  descended  one  e?eiung  into  the  valley 
where  Vicq  d'Azyv  lies  nestled  in  the  snnset  light,  with  the  pretty  veil* 
•daogenses  trooping  down  from  die  sloping  yiaeyards,  and  the  cattle 
innding  homewarw  down  the  hiH-dde  patlM,  and  the  vesper-bells  softly 
-chiming  from  the  convent'tower  rising  yonder  aboTO  its  woods  of  linden 
$md  acacia— at  the  Toison  d'Or,  jest  aUgfattng  with  the  respective  aoits 
aibresaid,  and  all  those  portable  emharrassnieats  of  books,  tiger-dua 
rugs,  flacoas  of  bonqaet,  travelling-bags  warranted  to  carry  any  and 
every^ing  that  the  most  fastidious  can  require  en  route  from  PioeadiUy 
to  ¥VBru,  with  whadi  ladies  do  love  to  encumber  and  embitter  their  own 
persoae  and  dieir  con^anions'  lives,  we  met,  as  I  have  told  you,  nasa- 
dames  mes  soBurs. 

^'  What,  you,  Arthur !  Dear  me,  how  very  singular !  Never  ehould 
have  dreamt  of  meeting  ypu;  so  much  too  quiet  a  place  I  ahould  have 
ihought  No  Kursaal  here  f  Come  &r  sport*-oh  I  Take  Spee,  will 
you!  Poor  little  dear,  he's  been  barking  the  whole  way  becauae  be 
coiddn't  see  oat  of  the  window.  Ah,  Major  Dunbar,  charmed  to  see 
you !  What  an  amusisg  rencontre,  is  it  not  ?''  And  Lady  Maiedbale^ 
slightly  out  of  temper  for  so  eminent  a  Christian  at  the  commenceoient  of 
her  greeting,  smoothes  down  her  ruffled  fieadien  and  turns  smilingly  on 
Dunbar.     I  have  said  he  will  be  one  day  Marquis  of  Gwynne. 

''By  George,  cdd  felkm!  yoti  in  this  out-of-the-way  pkcel  That's 
all  right.  Sport  good,  here  ?  Glad  to  hear  it.  The  ^uoe  take  me^ 
Arthur,  if  ever  I  am  lured  into  travelliag  in  a  partie  carree  again.'' 

And  MaT(^ehale,  poor  devil !  raises  lus  eyebrows,  and  whispers  eonfi- 
dentially  to  me  stronger  language  than  I  may  commit  to  print,  though, 
considering  his  provocation,  it  was  aurdy  as  pardonable  as  Unde 
Toby's. 

**  The  thing  I  dislike  in  this  sort  of  hotels  and  places  is  the  admiztare 
of  people  with  whom  one  is  obliged  to  come  in  contact,"  said  Constance, 
putting  up  her  glass  as  the  entcored  the  long  low  room  where  ike  homUe 
table  d'hdte  of  the  Toison  d'Or  was  spraid.  Lady  Mar^chale  talks 
sweetly  of  the  equality  of  persons  in  the  sight  of  Heavea,  but  I  never 
heard  her  recognise  the  same  upon  the  soil  ^  earth. 

'^Exactly!  One  may  encounter  such  very  objectionable  diaraeten! 
/  wished  to  dine  in  our  own  apartments,  but  Albany  sud  no ;  and  he  is  so 
poritive,  you  know !  This  plaoe  seems  miserably  primitive,"  responded 
Agneta.  Mrs.  Protocol  pets  Rouges  and  Republicans  of  every  coontry, 
talks  liberalism  like  a  feminine  Sieyes  or  Desmonlins,  projects  a  Reform 
Bill  that  shall  bear  the  strongest  possible  family  resemblance  to  the 
D^erets  du  4  Aoiit,  and  considers  ^  so<nal  distinctions  odious  between 
man  and  man ;"  but  her  practice  is  scarody  consistent  with  her  theozy, 
seeing  that  she  is  about  as  tenacious  and  reaentfol  of  objectioiiaUe  contact 
as  a  sea-anemone. 
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<<Wlio  18  that,  I  wonder?"  whispered  Lady  Mar^hale,  acidulatmg 
herself  in  leadinesi,  after  the  cnstom  of  English  ladies  when  oatching 
ngfat  of  a  stranger  whom  they  **  don't  know." 

"I  wonder!  All  alone — how  Tery  queer!"  echoed  Mrs.  Piotoeol, 
drawing  her  hladc  lace  shawl  aronnd  her,  with  that  peculiar  movement 
which  announces  a  woman's  prescience  of  something  antagonistic  to  her, 
that  is  to  be  repelled  d'avance,  as  surely  as  a  hedgehog's  transfer  of  itself 
into  a  prickly  ball  denotes  a  sense  of  a  coming  enemy,  and  a  need  of 
caution  and  self-protection. 

*^Who  is  that  deuoedly  handsome  woman?"  whispered  Mar^hale 
to  me. 

^*  What  a  charming  creature  !**  echoed  Dunbar. 

The  person  referred  to  was  the  only  woman  at  the  table  d'h^  besideB 
my  sisters — a  sister-tourist,  probably ;  a  handsome — nay  more^  a  beautiful 
woman,  about  eight-and-twenty,  distinguished-looking,  brilliant,  with  a 
6gure  svelte  and  voluptuously  perfect  as  was  ever  the  Frinoess  Borghese's. 
To  say  a  woman  looks  a  lady,  means  nothing  in  our  day.  '^  That  young 
lady  will  wait  on  you,  sir,"  says  the  shopman,  referring  to  the  slK^woman 
who  will  show  you  your  Jouvins.  **  Hand  the  'errings  to  that  lady, 
Joe,"  you  hear  a  fishmonger  cry,  as  you  pass  his  shop-door,  referring  by 
•ius  epithet  to  some  Mrs.  Gamp  or  Betsy  Priggs  in  search  of  that  pisca- 
tory cheer  at  his  stall.  Heaven  forbid  we  should  give  the  abused  and 
degenerate  title  to  any  woman  deserving  of  the  name  I  (Generalise  a 
thmg,  and  it  is  vulgar.  ''  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,"  says  Spriggs, 
an  auctioneer  and  house-agent,  to  Smith,  a  collector  of  the  water-rate. 
^'  A  man  I  know,"  says  Pursang,  one  of  ^e  Cabinet,  to  (hreville  Tempest, 
who  is  hmr  to  a  dukedom,  and  has  intermarried  with  a  royal  house.  The 
pomrgitoi  is  plain  enough.  Spriggs  thinks  it  necessary  to  inform  Smith, 
who  otherwise  might  remain  ignorant  of  so  signal  a  fact,  that  he  actually 
does  know  a  gentleman,  or  rather  what  he  terms  such.  Pursang  knows 
that  Tempest  would  never  suspect  him  of  being  H^  with  men  who  were 
anything  else ;  the  one  is  proud  of  the  fine  English,  the  other  is  content 
with  the  simple  phrase !)  Heaven  forbid,  I  say,  we  should,  now-ardays, 
call  any  woman  a  lady  who  is  veritably  such;  let  us  fall  back  on  the  dig- 
nified, definitive,  courtly  last-century-name  of  gentlewoman.  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  that  name  rerived;  it  draws  a  line  that  snobbissimi  cannot 
pass,  and  has  a  grand  simplicity  about  it  that  will  not  attract  Spriggs, 
Smith,  and  Spark,  and  M^ames  S.,  lours  femmes ! 

Our  sister  tourist,  then,  at  the  Toison  d'Or,  looked,  to  my  eyes  at  the 
least,  much  more  than  a  **  lady,"  she  looked  an  aristocrats  josqu'au  bout 
dee  ongles,  a  beantifnl,  brilliant,  dazzling  brunette,  with  lovely  hazel  eyes, 
flashing  like  a  tartaret  fiiloon's  under  their  arched  pencilled  eyebrows, 
quite  an  unhoped  godsend  in  Vicq  d'Azyr,  where  only  stragglers  ijesortas 
yet,  though — malheur  pour  ma  belle  Arcadie ! — my  sister's  pet  physician, 
who  sent  them  thither,  is  about,  I  believe,  to  publish  a  work,  entitled 
"  The  Water-Spring  in  the  Wilderness  ;  or,  A  Scamper  through  Spots 
Unknown,"  which  will  do  a  little  advertising  of  himself  opportunely,  and 
send  hundreds  next  season  to  invade  the  wild  woodlands  and  simny  valleys 
he  inhumanly  drags  forth  into  the  gas-glare  of  the  world. 

The  brilliant  hazel  eyes  were  opposite  to  me  at  dinner,  and  were,  I  con- 
fess, more  attractive  to  me  tfian  the  stewed  pigeons,  the  crisp  hogAegif 
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the  perdrix  au  naturel,  aod  the  other  viands  prepared  by  the  (confiideriog 
we  were  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  most  remote  provinces)  really  not  bad 
cook  of  the  Toison  d'Or.  Lady  Marechale  and  Mrs.  Protocol  hononred 
her  with  that  stare  by  which  one  woman  knows  so  well  how  to  destroy 
the  reputation  of  another  without  speech ;  they  had  taken  her  measure- 
ment by  some  method  of  feminine  geometry  unknown  to  na,  and  the 
result  was  apparently  not  favourable  to  her,  for  over  the  countenances  of 
the  two  ladies  gathered  that  expression  of  stiff  dignity  and  virtuous 
disdain,  in  the  assuming  of  which,  as  I  have  observed  oefbref  they  are 
inimitable  proBcients.  **  Evidently  not  a  proper  person  I"  was  written  on 
every  one  of  their  lineaments.  Constance  and  Agneta  had  made  up 
their  minds  with  celerity  and  decision  as  to  her  social  status,  with,  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  that  unerring  instinct  which  leads  their  sex  to  a  con- 
clusion so  instantaneously,  that,  according  to  a  philosopher,  a  woman  will 
be  at  the  top  of  the  staircase  of  Reasoning  by  a  single  spring,  while  a 
man  is  toiling  slowly  up  the  first  few  steps. 

"  You  are  intending  to  remain  here  some  days,  madame  ?**  asked  the 
belle  ^trangere,  with  a  charming  smile,  of  Lady  Marechale — a  pleasant 
little  overture  to  chance  ephemeral  acquaintance,  such  as  a  table  d'hdte 
surely  well  warrants. 

But  the  pleasant  little  overture  was  one  to  which  Lady  Marechale 
was  far  too  English  to  respond.  With  that  inimitable  breeding  for 
which  our  compatriots  and  compatriotes  are  continentally  renowned,  she 
bent  her  head  with  stately  stiffness,  indulged  herself  with  a  haughty 
stare  at  the  offender,  and  turned  to  Agneta,  to  murmur  in  English  her 
disgust  with  the, cuisine  of  the  really  unoffending  Toison  d'Or. 

"  Poor  Spes  would  eat  nothing.  Fenton  must  make  him  some  panada. 
But  perhaps  there  was  nothing  better  than  goat's  milk  in  the  house ! 
What  could  Dr.  Berkeley  be  thinking  of?  He  described  the  place  quite 
as  though  it  were  a  second  Meurice's  or  Badischer  Hof !" 

A  look  of  amusement  glanced  into  the  sparkling,  brilliant  eyes  of  my 
opposite  neighbour. 

''  Anglaises !"  she  murmured  to  herself,  with  an  almost  imperceptible 
but  sufficiently  scornful  elevation  of  her  arched  eyebrows,  and  a  slight 
smile,  just  showing  her  white  teeth,  as  I  addressed  her  in  French ;  and  she 
answered  me  with  the  ease,  the  aplomb,  the  ever  suave  courtesy  of  a 
woman  of  the  world,  with  that  polish  which  gives  the  most  common  sub- 
jects a  brilliance  never  their  own,  and  that  vivacity  which  confers  on  the 
merest  trifles  a  spell  to  amuse  and  to  charm.  She  was  certainly  a  veiy 
lovely  creature,  and  a  very  charming  one,  too;  frank,  animated,  witty, 
with  the  tone  of  a  woman  who  had  seen  the  world  and  knows  it.  Dunbar 
adored  her,  k  la  premiere  vue ;  he  is  an  inflammable  fellow^  and  has  been 
ignited  a  thousand  times  at  far  less  provocation.  Marechale  prepared  for 
.  himself  fifty  conjugal  orations  by  the  recklessness  with  which,  under  the 
very  eyes  of  madame,  he  devoted  himself  to  another  woman.  Even 
Albany  Protocol,  dull,  somnolent,  and  superior  to  such  weaknesses,  as 
becomes  a  president  of  many  boards  and  a  chairman  of  many  committee^ 
opened  his  eyes  and  glanced  at  her ;  and  some  young  Cantabs  and  artists 
at  the  other  end  of  the  table  stopped  their  own  conversation,  envying 
Dunbar  and  myself,  I  believe,  for  our  juxtaposition  with  the  belle  incon- 
nue ;  while  mesdames  mes  sceura  sat  trifling  with  the  wing  of  a  pigeon 
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or  a  sfice  of  a  partridge's  breast^  in  voluntary  starradon  (they  would  baye 
bad  notlung  to  complain  of,  you  see,  if  tbey  had  suffez^  themselves  to 
dine  well !),  with  strong  disapprobation  marked  upon  their  lineaments^  o£ 
tioB  lovely,  vivacious  unknown,  whoever  she  might  be,  talking  exclusively 
to  each  other,  with  a  certain  expression  of  sarcastic  disdain  and  offended 
virtue — yoa  know  nothing  of  women,  my  good  fellow,  if  you  have  not 
seen  a  similar  one  fifty  times — hinting  far  more  forcibly  than  words  that 
they  thought  already  the  "  very  worst*'  of  her. 

So  severe,  indeed,  did  they  look,  tbat  Dunbar,  who  is  a  very  good- 
natured  fellow,  and  thinks — and  thinks  justly — ^thatConstance  and  Agneta 
are  very  fine  women,  left  me  to  discuss,  I  forget  what,  Hoffmann,  Heine, 
and  the  rest  of  Germany's  satirical  poets,  if  I  remember  rightly,  with  my 
opposite  neighbour,  and  endeavoured  to  thaw  my  sisters — a  very  difficult 
matter  when  once  those  ladies  are  iced.  He  tried  Paris,  but  only  elicited 
a  monosyllalnc  remark  concerning  its  weather ;  he  tried  Vicq  d' Azyr,  and 
was  rewarded  for  his  trouble  by  a  withering  sarcasm  on  the  unlucky 
Toison  d'Or;  he  tried  chit-chat  on  mutual  acquaintances,  and  the  unhappy 
people  he  chanced  to  name  were  severally  dismissed  with  a  cutting  satire 
appended  to  each.  Lady  Mar^chale  and  Mrs.  Protocol  were  in  one  of 
thoee  freezing  and  unassailable  moods  in  which  they  sealed  a  truce  with 
one  another,  and,  combining  their  forces  against  a  common  foe,  dealt  out 
sharp,  spherical,  hard-hitting  little  bullets  of  speech  from  behind  the 
id)atis  in  which  they  entrenched  themselves.  At  last  he,  in  despair,  tried 
Lemongenseidlitz,  and  the  ladies  thawed  slightly — their  anticipations  from 
that  fashionable  little  quarter  were  couleur  de  rose.  They  would  meet 
there  people  of  the  best  monde,  all  their  dearest — that  is  of  course  their 
most  fashionable — ^friends ;  the  dear  Duchess  of  Frangipane,  the  Milla- 
monts  those  charming  people,  M.  le  Marquis  de  la  Croix-et-Cordon,  Sir 
Henry  Pullinffer,  Mrs.  Merivale-Delafield,  were  all  there ;  that  delightful 
person,  too,  the  Graf  von  Rosenlau,  who  amused  them  so  much  at  Baden 
last  year,  was,  as  of  course  Dunbar  knew,  Master  of  the  Horse  to  the  Prince 
of  I^mongenseidlitz-Phizzstrelitz ;  they  would  be  bien.re^ues  at  the  Court 
— which  last,  however,  they  did  not  say^  though  they  might  imply,  and 
assuredly  fully  thought  it,  since  Lady  Mar^chale  already  pictured  herself 
gently  awakening  his  Serene  Highness  to  the  spiritual  darkness  of  his 
soul  in  legitimatising  gaming-tables  in  his  ducny,  and  Mrs.  Protocol 
already  beheld  herself  closeted  with  his  First  Minister,  giving  that  vene- 
rable Mettemich  lessons  in  political  economy,  and  developing  to  him  a 
system  for  filling  his  beggared  treasury  to  overflowing,  without  taxing  the 
people  a  kreutzer — a  problem  which,  though  it  might  have  perplexed 
Kaunitz,  Colbert,  Pitt,  Malesherbes,  Talleyrand,  and  Palmerston  put 
together,  offered  not  the  slightest  difficulty  to  her  enterprising  intellect. 
S&ve  I  not  said  that  Sherlock  states  women  are  at  the  top  of  the  stair- 
case while  we  are  toiling  up  the  first  few  steps  ? 

*'  The  Duchess — Princess  H^l^ne  is  a  lovely  woman,  I  think.  Winton 
saw  her  at  the  Tuileries  last  winter,  add  raved  about  her  beauty,"  said 
Dunbar,  finding  he  had  hit  at  last  on  an  acceptable  subject,  and  pursuing 
it  with  more  zeal  than  discretion ;  for  if  there  be  one  thing,  I  take  it,  more 
indiscreet  than  another,  it  is  to  praise  woman  to  woman  ? 

Constance  coughed  and  Agneta  smiled,  and  both  assented.  ^'Oh 
yea— very  lovely,  they  believed  1" 
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*^  And  Tery  lively—- up  to  everything,  I  think  I  have  heaidy*'  went  on 
Dunbar,  blandly,  unconscious  of  the  meaaiDg  of  cough,   smile,   and 


<' Very  tivelyr  sighed  the  Saint 

«  Very  lively  T  smiled  the  Politician. 

^  As  gay  a  woman  as  Marie  Antoinette/'  continued  Dunbar,  too  inteot 
on  the  truffles  to  pay  en  mkne  temps  much  heed  to  the  subject  he  w«s 
discussing.  "  She's^copied  the  Trianon,  hasn't  she  ? — has  fdtes  and  pas- 
torals there^  acts  in  comedies  herself,  shakes  off  etiquette  and  oeromonial 
as  much  as  she  can,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  I  befieve  p" 
.  Lady  Mar^chale  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  the  severe  virtue  and  dig- 
nified censure  of  a  BriUsh  matron  and  a  modem  Lucretia  expressed  in 
both  attitude  and  countenance. 

'<  A  second  Marie  Antoinette? — ^too  truly  and  unfortunately  so,  I  have 
heard !  Levity  in  am/  station  is  sufficiently  reprehensible,  but  when  ex- 
hibited in  the  persons  of  those  whom  a  higher  power  has  placed  in  exalted 
positions,  it  is  most  deeply  to  be  deplored.  The  evil  and  contagion  ai  its 
example  become  incalculable ;  and  even  when,  which  I  believe  her  excosezs 
are  wont  to  assert  of  Princess  Hdlene,  it  is  merely  traceable  to  an  over- 
gaiety  of  spirit  and  an  over-carelessness  of  comment  and  censure,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  we  are  enjoined  to  abstain  from  every 
appearcmee  of  evil !" 

With  which  Constance  shook  out  her  phylacteries,  represented  by  the 
thirty-six  small  flounces  of  her  dress  (a  dress  1  heard  her  describe  as  *'  very 
{Un  I — serviceable  for  travelling"),  and  glanced  at  my  opposite  neigh- 
bour with  a  look  which  said,  '*  You  are  evidently  not  a  proper  person, 
but  you  hear  for  once  what  a  proper  person  thinks  V* 

Our  charming  companion  did  hear  it,  for  she  apparently  understood 
EngUsh  very  well.  6he  laughed  a  little — a  sweet,  low,  ringing  laugli — 
(I  was  rather  in  love  with  her,  I  must  say — I  am  still) — and  spoke  with 
a  slight,  pretty  accent,  which  deprived  la  langue  Anglaise  of  all  its  hissing 
harshness. 

*<  True,  madame !  but  ah  I  what  a  pity  your  St.  Paul  did  not  advise, 
too,  that  people  should  not  go  by  appearances,  and  think  evil  where  evil 
is  not!" 

Lady  Mar^chale  gave  stare  number  two  with  a  cur^  of  her  lip,  and 
bent  lier  head  stiffly.  ''  What  a  veiy  strange  person !"  she  observed  to 
Agneta,  in  a  murmur,  meant  like  a  stage  aside,  to  be  duly  heard  and 
appreciated  by  the  audience.  And  yet  my  sisters  are  thought  very  ad^ 
mirably  bred  women,  too !  But  then,  a  woman  alone— a  foreigner,  a 
stranger — surely  no  one  would  exact  courtesy  to  such,  from  '<  ladiea  of 
position?" 

*'  Have  you  ever  seen  Princess  H^^ne,  the  Duchess  of  Lemongen- 
seidlitz,  may  I  ask  p"  Mar^chale  inquired,  hastily,  to  cover  his  wife's 
sneer.  He's  a  very  good  fellow,  and  finds  the  constant  and  inevitable 
society  of  a  saint  uightly  trying,'  and  a  very  heavy  chastisement  for  a 
few  words  sillily  said  one  morning  in  St.  George^s. 

*^  I  have  seen  her,  monsieur — ^yes  I" 

"  And  is  she  a  second  Marie  Antoinette  ?''  She  laughed  gaily,  show- 
ing her  beautiU  white  teeth. 

<^  Ah,  bah,  monsieur !  many  would  say  that  is  a  great  deal  too  good 
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a  compariaon  for  ber  I  A  seoond  Louise  de  SavoM^a  aeooiuL  Diiefa«iie 
de  Cbevreuse — ^nay,  a  seaond  Lucreaia  Borgia,  aome  would  tell  voa.  St» 
likes  pleasure — who  does  not^  though,  eneept  those  with  whom  ^les 
raisins  soot  trop  verts  et  boos  pour  des  goiijats?' " 

'<  What  an  insufferably  bold  person !"  moimured  Coostanoe. 

**  Very  disagreeable  to  meet  this  style  of  people  l"  zefeumed  Agneta. 

And  both  stiffened  themselves  with  a  little  Bnore  stardi ;  and  we  know 
that  British  wheats  produce  the  stiffest  starch  in  the  world  ! 

''Who,  indeed!"  cried  Mar^chaloi  regardless  of  madame's  frown. 
''  Tou  know  this  for  truth,  then,  of  Princess  H^l^ne?" 

'<  Ah,  bah,  monsieur!  who  knows  anything  for  truth?''  laughed  the 
lovel;jr  brunette.  *'  The  W(»ld  dislikes  truth  so  much,  it  is  obliged  to 
hide  itself  in  out-of-the-way  corners,  and  very  rarely  oomes  to  light.  No- 
body knows  the  truth  about  her.  Some  think  her,  as  yon  say,  a  aecond 
Marie  Antoinette,  who  is  surrendered  to  dissipation  and  levify,  cares  for 
nothing,  and  would  dance  and  laugh  over  the  dead  bodies  of  die  people. 
Others  judge  her  as  others  judged  Marie  Antoinette ;  discredit  the  gossip, 
and  think  she  is  but  a  lively  woman,  who  laughs  at  foraas,  likes  to  amuse 
herself,  and  does  not  see  why  a  court  should  be  a  prison !  The  world 
likes  the  darker  picture  best ;  let  it  have  it !  I  do  not  auppoae  it  will 
break  her  heart  !**  And  the  fair  stranger  laughed  so  sweetly,  showing 
her  beautiful  white  teeth,  that  every  man  at  the  dinner-table  fell  in  love 
with  her  on  the  spot ;  and  Lady  Mar6chale  and  Mrs.  Proioeol  sat  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  meal  in  firoaen  dignity  and  unbreakable  silence, 
while  the  lovely  brunette  talked  with  and  smiled  on  us  all  with  enehant- 
ing  gaiety,  wit,  and  abandon,  chatting  on  all  sorts  of  tonnes  of  the  day. 

Dinner  over,  she  was  the  first  to  rise  from  the  table,  and  bowed  to  us 
with  exquisite  grace  and  that  charming  smile  of  hers,  of  which  the 
sweetest  rays  fell  upon  me^  I  swear,  wlusther  you  oonsider  the  oath  an 
emanation  of  persoiuJ  vanity  or  not^  my  good  sir.  My  sisters  rstumed 
her  bow  and  her  good 'evening  to  them  with  that  pointed  stare  wUdi 
aays  so  plainly,  **  You  ore  not  my  equal,  how  dare  yon  insult  me  by  a 
courtesy?"  And  scarcely  had  we  begun  to  sip  our  cofiee  up-stairs  in  the 
apartments  Cbanderlos  had  secured  fat  the  miladies  Anglaiaes,  than  the 
duo  upon  her  began  as  the  two  ladies  sat  with  Spes  between  them  on  a 
sofa  beside  one  of  the  windows  opening  on  the  baloony  that  ran  round 
the  house.  A  chance  inadvertent  assent  of  Dunbar's,  apropos  o6-M>h, 
sin  unpardonable  1 — the  beauty  of  the  inconnue's  eves,  touched  the  valre 
and  unloosened  the  hot  springs  that  were  seetUng  below  in  silence.  ^  A 
handsome  woman ! — oh  yes,  a  gentleman's  beauty,  I  dare  say  ! — but  a 
very  odd  person!"  commenced  l&s.  FrotocoL  '<  A  very  strange  person  I" 
assented  Mrs.  Mar^hale.  ''Very  free  mannars!"  added  Agneta. 
"Quite  French!"  chorused  Constance.  "She  has  diamood-iings — 
paste,  no  doubt !"  said  the  Politician.  ^  And  rouges — the  oolour^s  much 
too  lovely  to  be  natural !"  sneered  the  Saint  "  Paints  her  eyebfows, 
too!"  <'Not  a  doubt— and  tints  her  lashes!"  "A  dame  d'industrie,  I 
should  say !"  '*  Or  worse !"  "  Evidently  not  a  ptoper  person !"  ''  Cer- 
tainly not!" 

Through  the  soft  mellow  air,  hushed  into  evening  silence,  the  words 
of  mesdames  mes  sosurs  reached  me^  as  I  walked  through  the  window 
on  to  the  balcony,  and  stood  sipping  my  eofiee  and  looking  lastly  over 
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the  landscape,  wrapped  in  sunset  haze,  over  the  valley  where  the  twiiig^ht 
shadows  were  deepening,  and  the  mountains  that  were  steeped  yet  in  a 
rose-hued  golden  radiance  from  the  rays  that  had  sunk  behind  them. 

«  My  dear  ladies,"  I  cried,  involuntarily,  **  can't  you  find  anything^  a 
little  more  kindly  to  say  of  a  stranger  who  has  never  done  you  any 
harm,  and  who,  fifty  to  one,  will  never  cross  your  path  again  ?" 

"Bravo,  Arthur!"  echoed  Marechale,  who  has  never  gone  as  quietly 
in  the  matrimonial  break  as  Protocol,  and  indeed  will  never  be  tho- 
roughly broken  in  (believe  me,  cheres  dames,  the  quietest  horses  won't 
bear  too  tight  a  curb) — "  bravo !  women  are  always  studying  to  make 
themselves  attractive;  it's  a  pity  they  don't  put  down  among  the  items  a 
trifle  of  generosity  and  charity,  it  would  embellish  them  wonderfully." 

Lady  Mar^hale  beat  an  injured  tattoo  with  the  spoon  on  her  saucer, 
and  leaned  back  with  the  air  of  a  martyr,  and  drawing  in  her  lips  with  a 
smile,  whose  inimitable  sneer  any  lady  might  have  envied — ^it  was  quite 
priceless ! 

**  It  is  the  first  time,  Sir  George,  I  should  presume,  that  a  husband 
and  a  brother  were  ever  heard  to  unite  in  upbraiding  a  wife  and  a  sister 
with  her  disinclination  to  associate  with,  or  her  averseness  to  counte- 
nance, an  improper  person !" 

"  An  improper  person !"  I  cried.  "  But,  my  dear  Constance,  who  ever 
told  you  that  this  lady  you  are  so  desperately  bitter  upon  has  any  fault 
at  all,  save  the  worst  fault  in  her  own  sex's  eyes — that  of  beauty?     I  see 

nothing  in  her  ;  her  manners  are  perfect ;  her  tone " 

•*  You  must  pardon  me,  Arthur,  if  I  decline  taking  your  verdict  on  so 
delicate  a  question,"  interrupted  Lady  Marechale,  witn  withering  satire. 
^<  Very  possibly  you  see  nothing  objectionable  in  her — nothing,  at  leasts 
that  you  would  call  so !  Your  views  and  mine  are  sufficiently  di£Perent 
on  every  subject,  and  the  women  with  whom  I  believe  you  have  chiefly 
associated  are  not  those  who  are  calculated  to. give  you  very  much  ap- 
preciation for  the  more  refined  classes  of  our  sex  I  Very  possibly  the 
person  in  question  is  what  t/ou,  and  Sir  Greorge  too,  perhaps,  find 
charming ;  but  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  really  cannot,  to  oblige  you, 
stoop  to  countenance  any  one  whom  mv  intuition  and  my  knowledge  of 
the  world  both  declare  so  very  evidently  what  she  should  not  be.  She 
will  endeavour,  most  probably,  if  she  remain  here,  to  push  herself  into 
our  acquaintance,  but  if  you  and  my  husband  should  choose  to  insult 
us  by  favouring  her  efforts,  Agneta  and  I,  happily,  can  guard  ourselves 
from  the  objectionable  companionship  into  which  those  who  should  be 
our  protectors  would  wish  to  force  us  !" 

With  which  Lady  Marechale,  with  a  little  more  martyrdom  and  an  air 
of  extreme  dignity,  had  recourse  to  her  flacon  of  Viola  Montana,  and  sank 
among  the  sofa  cushions,  a  model  of  outraged  and  Spartan  virtue.  I 
set  down  my  coffee-cup,  and  lounged  out  again  to  the  peace  of  the 
balcony;  Marechale  shrugged  his  shoulders,  rose,  and  followed  me. 
Lo !  on  the  part  of  the  balcony  that  ran  under  her  windows,  leaning  on 
its  balustrade,  her  white  hand,  white  as  the  flowers,  playing  with  the 
clematis  tendrils,  the  '<  paste"  diamond  flashing  in  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun,  stood  our  **  dame  d'industrie^-or  worse  !'*  She  was  but  a 
few  feet  farther  on ;  she  must  have  heard  Lady  Marechale's  and  Mrs. 
Protocol's  duo  on  her  demerits ;  she  had  heard  it,  without  doubt,  for  she 
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was  laughbg  gaily  and  joyously,  laughter  that  sparkled  all  over  her 
riante  face  and  flaslied  in  her  bright  falcon  eyes.  Laughing  still,  she 
signed  me  to  her.     I  need  not  say  that  the  sign  was  obeyed. 

"  Chivalrous  knight,  I  thank  you !  You  are  a  Bayard  of  chivalry ; 
you  defend  the  absent !  What  a  miracle,  roon  Dieu  !  Tell  your  friends 
from  roe  not  to  speak  so  loudly  when  their  windows  are  open  ;  and,  for 
yourself,  rest  assured  your  words  of  this  evening  will  not  be  forgotten." 

''  I  am  happy,  indeed,  if  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a 
chance  remembrance,  but  do  not  give  me  too  much  praise  for  so  simple  a 
service;  the  clumsiest  Cimon  would  be  stirred  into  chivalry  under  such 
inspiration  as  I  had ** 

The  beautiful  hazel  eyes  flashed  smilingly  on  me  under  their  lashes. 
{Those  lashes  tinted !  Heaven  forgive  the  malice  of  women !)  She  broke  off 
a  sprig  of  the  clematis,  with  its  long  slender  leaves  and  fragrant  starry 
flowers,  and  gave  it  to  me : 

"  Tenez,  mon  ami,  if  ever  you  see  me  again,  show  me  that  faded  flower, 
and  I  shall  remember  this  evening  at  Yicq  d'Azyr.  Nay,  do  not  flatter 
yourself— do  not  thrust  it  in  your  breast ;  it  is  no  gage  d'amour !  it  is 
only  a  reward  for  loyal  service,  and  a  souvenir  to  refresh  my  own  memory, 
which  is  treacherous  sometimes,  though  not  in  gratitude  to  those  who 
serve  me.     Adieu,  mon  Bayard — et  bonsoir !" 

But  I  retained  the  hand  that  had  given  me  my  clematis-spray. 

"  Meet  you  again!  But  will  not  that  be  to-morrow  ?  If  I  am  not  to 
see  you,  as  your  words  threaten,  till  the  dematb  be  faded  and  myself 
forgotten,  let  me  at  least,  I  beseech  you,  know  where,  who,  by  what 
name " 

She  drew  her  hand  away  with  something  of  a  proud,  surprised  gesture ; 
then  she  laughed  again  that  sweet,  ringing,  mocking  laugn : 

**  No,  no,  my  Bayard,  it  is  too  much  to  ask !  Leave  the  future  to 
hazard;  it  is  always  the  best  philosophy.  Aurevoir!  Adieu — perhaps 
for  a  day,  perhaps  for  a  century  !" 

And  with  her  tormenting,  witching  laugh,  the  belle  inconnue  floated 
away  from  me  and  through  the  open  window  of  her  room.  You  will 
imagine  that  my  "  intuition''  did  not  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  to  which 
Lady  Mar^hale's  led  her,  or  assuredly  should  I  have  followed  the  donor 
of  the  clematis,  despite  her  prohibition.  Even  with  my  *'  intuition"  point- 
ing where  it  did,  I  am  not  sure  what  I  might  have  done  if,  in  her  salon,  I 
had  not  caught  sight  of  a  valet  and  a  femme-de-chambre  in  waiting  with 
her  cafeUere,  and  they  are  not  such  spectators  as  one  generally  selects. 

The  servants  closed  her  windows  and  drew  down  their  Venetian  blinds, 
and  I  returned  to  my  coflee.  Whether  the  two  ladies  within  had  over- 
heard her  conversation  as  she  had  heard  theiiSy  I  cannot  say,  but  they 
looked  trebly  refrigerated,  had  congealed  themselves  into  the  chilliest 
human  ice  that  is  imaginable,  and  comported  themselves  towards  me  fully 
as  distantly  as  though  I  had  brought  a  dozen  danseuses  in  to  dmner  with 
them,  or  introduced  them  to  my  choicest  acquaintance  from  the  Ghftteau 
des  Fleunu 

''  A  man's  taste  is  so  pitiably  low !"  remarked  Lady  Mar^hale,  in  her 
favourite  stage  aside  to  Mrs.  Protocol;  to  which  that  other  lady  re- 
.  flponded,  '*  Disgracefully  so !" 

Who  wtu  my  lovely  unknown  with  the  bright  falcon  eyes  and  the 
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charming  langli,  with  her  strange  freedom  that  yet  was  not,  somehow, 
fraej  and  her  strange  fascination?  I  bade  my  man  ask  Chanderlos  her 
name — couriers  know  everything  generally — bnt  neither  Mills  nor 
Chanderlos  gave  me  any  information.  The  people  of  the  house  did  not 
knowy  or  said  tbey  did  not ;  they  only  knew  she  bad  serrants  in  attend- 
ance who  came  widi  her,  who  revealed  nothing,  and  paid  any  price  for 
the  best  of  everything.  (Are  impertinent  questions  ever  asked  where 
money  is  plenti&l  ?)  I  was  dressing  the  next  morning  something  later 
dun  usual,  when  I  heard  the  roll  of  a  carriage  in  the  court*yard  below. 
I  looked  through  the  half-open  persiennes  with  a  semi-presentiment  that 
it  was  my  belle  inconnue  who  was  leaving  ere  I  could  presume  on  my 
dematis  or  improve  our  acquaintance.  IVue  enough,  she  it  was,  leaving 
Yioq  d'Asyr  in  a  travelling-carriage,  with  handsome  roans  and  servants 
in  imperial-bltte  liveries.     Who  the  deuce  could  she  be  ? 

*<  Well,  Constance,"  said  I,  as  I  bade  Lady  Marechale  good  morning, 
**  your  bSte  noire  won't  '  press  herself  into  your  acquaintance,'  as  you 
were  dreading  last  night,  and  won't  excite  Mai^^ehale  and  me  to  any  more 
high  treason.  Won't  you  chant  a  Te  Deum?     She  left  this  morning." 

"  So  I  perceived,"  answered  Lady  Mar^hale,  fngidly ;  by  which  I 
suppose  the  had  not  been  above  the  weakness  of  looking  through  her 
persiennes. 

"  What  a  pity  yon  and  Agneta  agitated  yourselves  with  such  imneces- 
sary  alarms  I  It  must  have  cost  you  a  great  deal  of  eau-de-Cologne  and 
sal-volatile,  I  am  afraid,  last  night.  Do  you  think  she  contaminated  the 
air  of  the  salle-il-manger,  because  I  will  order  Mills  to  throw  some  dis- 
infectant about  before  you  go  down  ?" 

^  I  have  no  inclination  to  jest  upon  a  person  of  that  stamp,"  rejoined 
Lady  Marechale,  with  immense  dignity,  settling  her  turquoise  wristband- 
stnus* 

^< 'That  stamp  of  persons  r  What!  Do  you  think  she  is  an  adventuress, 
an  intrigante, '  or  worse '  still,  then?  I  hopied  her  dashing  equipage  might 
have  done  something  towards  cleansing  her  character.  Wealth  is  a 
uiiversal  purifier  genemHy." 

**  Flippant  impertinence!  As  if  Arthur  did  not  see,  as  plainly  as  you 
and  I,  *  Quartier  Br^da^  written  on  both  that  woman  and  her  carriage  T' 
murmured  Lady  Mar6chale,  disgustedly,  to  Mrs.  Protocol,  as  she  swept 
onwards  down  the  sturcase,  not  deigning  me  a  glance,  much  less  a  re- 
sponse, stiffening  herself  with  a  little  extra  starch  of  Lucretian  virtue  and 
British-matronly  dignity,  which  did  not  grow  limp  again  lliroughout 
breakfast,  while  she  found  fault  with  the  chocolate,  considered  the  petits 
pains  execrable,  condemned  the  sardines  as  uneatable,  petted  Spes,  kept 
Marechale  and  me  at  Coventry,  and  sighed  over  their  enforced  incarcera- 
tion, by  Dr.  Berkeley's  orders,  in  Vicq  d'Azyr,  that  kept  them  in  this 
stupid  place  away  from  Lemongenseidlits. 

Their  anticipations  from  Lemongenseidlits  were  charmingly  golden  and 
rose-tinted.  They  looked  forward  to  consolidating  their  friendship  willi 
the  dear  Duchess  in  its  balmy  air,  to  improving  a  passing  acquaintance 
into  an  intimate  one  with  that  charming  person  the  Baroness  Lieben- 
feanenmiloh,  Mistress  of  the  Robes  to  Princess  Helene,  and  to  being  bien- 
re9ue8  at  the  Court,  while  the  Pullingers  (their  bosom  friends  and  very 
dear  rivals)  would  be  rimply  presented,  and  remain  in  chagrin,  uninvited 
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to  tlie  state  balls  and  palace  festivities.  And  wbai  more  deUghtfiil  than 
that  last  clause?  for  what  sauce  invented,  frooEi  Car&me  to  Soyer, 
flavours  our  own  plats  so  deliciously,  I  shonld  like  to  know,  as  thinking 
that  our  beloved  next-door  neighbour  is  doomed  to  a  very  dry  cutlet? 

As  P^tte,  in  an  humbler  fashion,  built  visions  from  the  pot  of  milk,  so 
mesdames  mes  sseurs,  from  the  glittering  court  and  capital  of  Lemongen- 
SMdlits,  erected  farilUaiit  chateaux  en  Eepagne  of  all  their  sayings  and 
doings  in  that  fashionable  litUe  city  whither  they  were  bound,  and  into 
which  they  had  so  many  invaluable  passports.  They  were  impatient  to 
be  journeying  firom  our  humble,  solitaiy  valley,  and  after  a  month  of 
Vicq  d' Azyr,  they  departed  for  their  golden  land,  and  I  went  with  them, 
as  I  had  slain  izzards  almost  ad  nauseam,  and  Dunbar's  expiration  of 
leave  had  taken  him  back  to  Dublin. 

It  was  five  o'clock  when  we  reached  itsReidensoher  Hof,  nine  when  we 
had  finished  dinner.  It  vras  stupid  work  yawning  over  coffee  and  Gfahf" 
nanL  Que  faire  ?  Mar&hale  proposed  the  Opera,  and  for  the  first  time  m 
his  life  was  unexposed  by  his  wife.  Constance  was  in  a  suave,  benignant 
mood ;  she  was  thinking  of  her  Graf  von  Bosenl&u,  of  the  Pullingers, 
and  of  the  sweet,  adroit  manner  in  which  she  would — when  she  had 
captivated  him  and  could  proffer  such  hints — awaken  his  Serene  Highness 
to  a  sense  of  his  moral  guilt  in  not  bringing  to  instant  capital  punish* 
ment  every  agent  in  those  Satanus-farmed  banks  that  throve  throughout 
his  duchy.  Lady  Marechale  and  Mrs.  Protocol  assented,  and  to  the  little 
Opera  House  we  drove.  They  were  in  the  middle  of  the  second  act  of 
"  Emani;"  the  house  was  not  quite  full,  and  they  gave  us  a  private  box. 
"  Emani"  was  stale  to  us  all,  and  we  naturally  lorgn^'d  the  boxes  in  lien 
of  the  stoge.  I  had  turned  my  ^ass  on  the  left-hand  stege-box,  and  was 
gVHng  st^ily  roand^  when  a  faint  cry  of  dismay,  alarm,  amaiement, 
horror,  broke^  muffled  and  low,  from  mesdames  mes  sobuA.  Their 
lorgnoDS  were  riveted  on  one  spot;  their  cheeks,  were  blanched;  their 
hands  were  tremulous ;  if  they  had  beheld  a  spiritual  visitant,  no  con- 
sternation more  profound,  more  intense^  could  have  seiaed  both  with  its 
iron  hand,  iify  sisters  too  1  the  chillest,  the  calmest,  the  most  impene^ 
trable,  the  most  unassailable  of  mortals ! 

'^  And  we  called  her,  in  her  hearing,  not  a  proper  person  T  gasped 
Lady  Mar^hale. 

'^  We  thought  her  a  lorette!  an  intrigante!  a  dame  d'iudnstrie !"  edioed 
Mrs.  Protocol. 

""Who  wore  paste  jewels !" 

«  Who  came  from  the  Rue  Br6da !" 

"  Who  wanted  to  know  us  !'* 

"  Whom  we  wouldn't  know  !*' 

I  turned  my  lorgnon  where  their  lorgnons  turned ;  there,  in  the  royal 
box,  leaning  back  in  the  fauteuil  that  marked  her  rank,  there,  with  her 
lovely  hazel  eyes,  .her  witehing  smile,  her  radiant  beauty,  matehless  as 
the  pearls  gleaming  above  her  brow,  there  sat  the  "  dame  d'industrie — 
or  worse!"  the  b^te  noire  of  Vicq  d'Asjnr;  the.  " evidentljr  not  proper 
person"  of  my  discerning  sisters — H.S.H.  Princess  H6lene,  Grand- 
Duchess  of  Lemongen8ei<&itz-Phizzstre]itz  !  Grreat  Heavens !  how  had 
1^  we  never  guessed  her  before  ?  How  had  we  never  divined  her  identity  ? 
How  had  we  never  remembered  all  we  had  heard  of  her  love  of  laisser- 
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aller,  her  taste  for  adventure,  her  delight  in  travelling,  when  she  could, 
unattended  and  incognita?  How  had  we  never  put  this  and  that  together, 
and  penetrated  the  metamorphosis  ? 

*«  And  I  called  her  not  a  proper  person!*'  gasped  Lady  Mar6ehale» 
again  shrinking  hack  hehind  the  azure  curtains ;  the  projectiles  she  had 
shot  with  such  vindictive  severity,  such  delighted  acrimony,  from  the 
murderous  mortar  of  malice,  recoiling  hack  upon  her  head  for  once,  and 
crushing  her  to  powder.  What  reception  would  they  have  now  at  the 
Court  ?  Von  Rosenlau  would  be  powerless ;  the  Pullingers  themselves 
would  be  better  off!  P^rette's  pot  of  milk  was  smashed  and  spilt! 
"  Adieu,  veau,  vache,  cochon,  couv^e  I** 

When  the  pitcher  lies  shivered  into  fragments,  and  the  milk  is  spilt, 
you  know,  poor  P6rette's  dreams  are  shivered  and  spilt  with  them. 
'<  I  have  not  seen  you  at  the  palace  yet?"  asked  her  Grace  of  Frangipane. 
**  We  do  not  see  you  at  the  Court,  mesdames  ?"  asked  M.  de  la  Croix-et- 
Cordons.  *'  How  did  it  happen  you  were  not  at  the  Duchess's  ball  last 
night?"  asked  **  those  odious  Pullingers.*'  And  what  had  my  sisters  to  say 
in  reply  ?  My  clematis  secured  me  a  charming  reception — how  charming 
I  don't  feel  called  upon  to  reveal — ^but  Princess  Hel^ne,  with  that  calm 
dignity  which  easily  replaced,  when  she  chose,  her  witching  abandon, 
turned  the  tables  upon  her  detractors,  and  taught  them  how  dangerous 
it  may  be  to  speak  ill— of  the  wrong  people. 

*^  That  we  should  have  taken  her  for  not  a  proper  person !"  bewailed 
mesdames  mes  scours,  crestfallen,  humbled,  burning  with  chagrin,  and 
smarting  with  discomfiture,  as  they  departed  from  Lemongenseidlita  a 
month  afterwards,  never  more  to  set  foot  in  it.  For  once  the  re* 
sources  of  their  adroit  intellects  fail  them,  and  when  the  Butterfly  Lady 
Frederic  Farniente  rallies  them  with  merciless  satire  on  their  *'  admirable 
intuition,"  their ''perfect  knowledge  of  character,"  the  Saint  and  the 
Politician  have — nothing  to  say!  Women  of  breeding  and  ton,  how  can 
they  recover  the  shame  of  sucn  a  miserable  «iucherie,  such  a  ridiculous 
mistake?  Belles  dames,  take  warning!  and  when  you  ezercnse  your 
Christian  virtue,  and  pass  the  publican  with  decorous  sweep  of  your 
heavily-broidered  phylacteries,  make  sure  that  it  is  not  only  *^  evidently 
not  a  proper  person,"  but ''  certainly  not  a  proper  person/'  and  remem- 
ber the  Beautt  of  Vicq  d'Azyb. 
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OR,  CITY  LIFE  IN  THE  LAST  CENTURY.*    . 
By  Wixliam  Habbiboit  Aikswobte. 


i3ooii  tie  Sbeconti. 

THE  CITY  MALL. 

L 

OLD  "  BOW  BELLS." 

Just  as  Bow  GhuTch  clock  struck  nine  on  the  morning  after 
Lord  Mayor's  Day,  an  elderly  personage,  wrapped  in  a  dark- 
brown  cloak,  which  had  evidently  seen  long  service,  and  with 
mouth  and  throat  protected  by  a  shawl,  entered  the  large  draper's 
shop  which  called  Sir  Gresham  Lorimer  master,  and  pausing  for 
a  moment  to  cleanse  his  shoes  on  a  mat  near  the  door,  cast  an  in- 
quisitive glance  around.  Owing  to  the  careful  manner  in  which 
iJiey  were  muffled  up,  little  of  the  features  of  this  individual  could 
be  discerned,  except  a  prominent  nose  and  eyes  provided  with 
spectacles,  but  the  shopmen  and  apprentices  had  no  difficulty  in 
recognising  him,  even  as  he  passed  the  shop  window,  and  calling 
out  to  each  other  that  ^^Old  Bow  Bells  was  coming,"  instantly 
ceased  laughing  and  chatting,  and  some  of  the  younger  of  them 
vaulting  over  the  counter,  put  on  a  yery  demure  and  business- 
like expression  of  countenance. 

The  person,  of  whom  these  gentry  stood  so  much  ^n  awe,  was 
Sir  Gresham's  manager,  Tobias  Crutchet— an  old  ahd  much- 
trusted  servant,  who  had  lived  in  the  establishment— in  one 
capacity  or  other— for  nearly  fifty  years.  He  had  acquired  the 
nickname  just  applied  to  him  by  the  shopmen  in  consequence  of 
making  it  a  boast  that  he  had  never  been,  and  never  desired  to  be, 
beyond  the  sound  of  Bow  Belk.  The  designation  stuck;  and 
Mr.  Crotchet  was  known  throughout  Cheapside,  on  'Change,  at 
Lloyd's,  and  Grarraway's,  and  at  the  quiet  tavern  where  he  smoked 
a  pipe  and  drank  a  single  glass  of  punch  at  night,  as  ^^  Old  Bow 
Bells." 

A  few  words  must  be  devoted  to  this  worthy  fellow's  history. 
At  the  time  that  our  Lord  Mayor  was  apprenticed  to  his  future 
father-in-law,  Mr.  Tradescant,  Tobias  Crotchet  was  a  porter 

*  Ml  riff  hit  renrved. 
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in  the  house,  and  though  a  very  young  man  then,  was  capable 
of  giving  advice  and  setting  a  ^ood  example  to  those  about  him, 
and  Sir  Lrresham  always  declared  that  he  mainly  owed  his  rise  to 
honest  Toby  Crutchet's  precepts.  As  young  Lorimer  got  on, 
we  may  be  suie  hisr  humble  friend  was  not  n^eeted.  Toby 
Crutchet  very  soon  had  a  place  behind  the  counter,  and  was 
gradually  promoted  —  with  a  oonetantly  increasing  salary  — 
until  he  became  foreman  and  manager.  In  fact.  Sir  Gresham 
would  have  taken  him  into  partnenmip^  but  Crutchet  gratefully 
declined  the  offer,  being  perfectly  content  with  his  position, 
which  was  far  better  than  in  former  days  he  could  have  hoped 
to  obtain.    Moreover,  he  was  umnarriecCand  had  no  relatives  to 

Erovide  for.  Bound  as  he  was  by  ties  of  strongest  gratitude  to 
is  master,  old  Crutchet  was  equally  attached  to  the  rest  of  the 
family.  He  had  known  the  Lady  Mayoress,  now  expanded  into 
a  dame  of  such  goodly  proportions,  as  a  pretty,  lightsome  ^irl, 
and  had  often  borne  her  m  his  arms  to  church  on  a  wet  Sunday, 
and  brought  her  home  in  the  same  way  from  a  neighbour's  house. 
Naturally,  little  Celia  Tradescant  was  very  fond  of  Toby  Ohitchet, 
£6r  the  obliging  fellow  did  whatever  she  asked  him.  But  when, 
some  years  afterwards,  a  certain  marria^  took  place,  Crutchet  was 
nearly  as  proud  and  happy  as  the  bndegroom  himself.  It  was 
positive  rapture  to  him  to  behold  the  young  couple  standing  before 
the  altar  of  Bow  Church,  and  to  see  Mr.  Traaescant  give  away 
his  daughter.  His  next  gratification  was  the  christening  of  Olivia, 
at  whose  marriage  with  Sir  John  Dawes  he  assisted^  some  five- 
and-twenty  years  later.  All  his  master's  children  were  dear  to 
him  as^  his  own  offspring  could  have  been,  but  his  favourite  was 
decidedly  Tradescant.  Though  the  boy  was  a  sad  pickle,  Toby 
Crutchet  was  ever  ready  to  overlook  his  faults,  and  if  possible 
screen  him  from  blame  or  punishment,  fondly  persuading  nimself 
he  would  grow  steadier  in  time,  and  become  an  exemplaiy  cha- 
racter like  his  father.  Even  when  Tradescant  be^n  to  plunge 
into  dissipation  and  extravagance,  the  old  man,  wno  was  more 
fully  aware  of  the  extent  of  die  youth's  fellies  than  Sir  Gresham 
himself,  would  not  give  him  up.  Actuated  by  the  same  mistaken 
feelings  that  had  influenced  his  conduct  towards  his  favourite  in 
earlier  dajTB,  he  now  strove  to  conceal  Tradescanfs  proceedings 
from  his  father.  Whenever  the  young  prodigal  was  in  difficulties, 
he  applied  to  Crutchet  for  assistance,  and  never  in  vain.  The  old 
man  s  savings  were  as  freely  lent  as  unscrupulously  borrowed. 

Unaccustomed  to  refusal,  and  regarding  Crutchet  as  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  supply,  Tradescant  was  surprised  and  provoked 
when  the  old  man— only  a  few  days  before  the  commencement  of 
our  stoiy — for  the  first  time  declined  to  let  him  hove  the  consi- 
derable sum  he  required,  or  any  part  of  it.  lite  only  reason  he* 
assigned  for  the  refusal  was  one  which  Tradescant  did  not  credit 
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— ^namely,  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  make  fiirther  advaneea. 
So  the  young  spendtbrift  lailed  at  him  tbtj  heartily,  cfdling  him 
a  stingy  oU  curmudgeon  and  a  akinflint,  and  went  away  in  a 
.tremendous  huff.  Tl^  denial  ef&eed  all  sense  of  gratitude  for 
fbrmer  fayoms  from  Tradeseanti'B  bieost — if,  indeed,  hebatdeyer 
felt  grateful — and  he  now  only  regarded  his  assistant  >as  an  ava- 
ricious old  hunks. 

But  Crutchet  was  deeply  grieved — ^not  by  the  abuse  heaped 
upon  him — for  this  he  cared  httle — ^but  by  the  utter  recklessness 
exhibited  by  the  young  man.  Yet  wmle  reproaching  himself 
that  he  had  not  long  ago  acquainted  Sir  Grresham  with  his  son's 
aaascondnot,.heicDuldnot  eyen.now.make  .up  his  mxndto  epen  his 
aaastei^sejm. 

Methodical  in  all  his 'habits^  *Orutehet  always  entered  the  shop 
as  Bow  CSmrch  dock  struck  ]iine,taBd  had  not  been  known  to 
vary  foryears.  OimnaUy  a  tall  and  strongly-built  man,  he  was 
now  somewhat  rshxoi^  and  bent,  as  snght 'well  be,  seeing  he  was 
upwards  of -ihreeseore  and  ten,  but  he  still  looked  robust,  and 
might  hope  to' bearthe  chimes  ofhis  darling'bells  for sereral  yean 
to  oome.  'When  he  ttook  off  his  shawl  and  cloak  he  exhibited 
sstheor  a  ^unt  person,  jarmyedin  an  i>Id*fiushiQned  snnff-eoloured 
ooat,  witib  immense  ipookets  and  plated  buttons,  waistcoat  and 
boe^sfaes.of  the  some  viatenal,  bvckles  at  the  kxees,  biowii  woollen 
InNe,  and  «quarevtoed  <iiioes,  with  high  quailciB  :and  Jor^e  silveor 
buddes.  JQewas  a  dark-oomplexioned  man,  and  woooe  nis  own 
inm^grey  hair  combed  ibaek  from  the  forehead  and  tied  behind  in 
a  qneoe.  -Speotacks,  a:hat  sfattpcdilikeia  tin  flour-soale,  and  a 
kn^  erayat  dangls^g  down  in  fhmt,  completed  his  costume. 

After  .glancing  round  the  shop  to  see  that  all  wasin  its  place, 
and  asldn^.a  £sw  questions  of  the  shopmen,  Crutchet  macehed  into 
the  conntingihouse,  and  gravely  sahoing  the  'bobk-keepezs,  seated 
himself  on  a  high  stool,  jmd  opened  a  ledger. 

While  he  was  thus  occupied,  a  note  was  brought  him  from 
the  private  port  of  ;thei  house  by  Tradescant's  valet  It  merely 
contained  the  woonds,^^ I  must. see  you  immediately."  Crutchet 
heaved  aisi^h  as  he  read  .the  message,  feeling  that  some  fcesh 
trouble  was  impending. 

^  Is  your  mastCT  up  yet,  Tiylady  ?"  he  inquired  of  die  -valet. 

*^ No,. sir;  his  honour  is  still  a-bed,**  repKed  the  man--^lnMBt 
as  much  of  a  coxcomb  as  his  master — "  but  he  begs  yon  twill  come 
to  him  SB  Boem  as  you  can." 

"  I  will  wait  on  him  immediately,"  replied  Crutchet. 

On  this  llplady  departed,  struttmgconsequentially'throc^h  the 
shop,  and  winking  to  some  of  the  apprentices,  who  made  comical 
gestures  to  him  in  reply.  Crutchet  remained  for  a  few  minutes 
in  deq>  thought,  deWting  within  himself  what  'he  ought  to 
do,  but  unable  to  arrive  at  any  positive  conclusion.    He  then 
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dosed  the  ledger,  and  unlocked  a  door  at  the  back  of  the  room, 
which  admitted  him  into  the  private  house.  Avoidiiu;  the  prin- 
cipal passage,  which  was  environed  by  a  multitude  of  the  Lord 
Mayors  servants,  he  mounted  a  back  staircase,  and  soon  reached 
the  second-floor,  where  Tradescant's  room  was  situated.  Upladj 
was  standing  at  the  door,  and  at  once  admitted  him. 


IL 

A  ICATBDCONIAL  FBOJBCT. 

Tbabesoant's  chamber  was  spacious,  luxuriously  fitted  up,  and 
so  arranged  as  to  serve  the  purposes  both  of  bedroom  and  morning- 
room.  At  the  farther  end,  on  a  superb  French  bed,  with  a  rose- 
coloured  canopy  and  curtains,  ana  supported  by  lar^  downy 
pillows  ed^ed  with  lace,  lay  the  young  prodigal.  Ilear  tlie 
couch  stood  a  large  Japan  screen.  But  notwithstanding  the  rich- 
ness of  the  furniture  and  decorations,  great  disorder  reigned 
within  the  room.  Thus  a- pink  silk  domino  and  mask,  tossed 
upon  a  sofa  by  their  wearer  on  his  return  from  a  masquerade, 
had  not  been  since  removed.  Articles  of  atdre  in  velvet  and 
silk  of  the  gayest  colours  were  Iving  scattered  about  near  the 
open  wardrobes,  and  so  were  rich  Mechlin  shirts  and  cravats. 
Half  a  dozen  perukes  appeared  to  have  been  tried,  and  for  some 
fault  or  other  cast  aside.  In  one  comer  was  a  collection  of  gold- 
headed  canes  and  walking-sticks;  in  another  a  pile  of  swords, 
several  of  them  with  handsome  handles.  Here  there  was  a  dressing- 
table,  with  all  its  appliances  in  crystal  and  chased  silver.  Beside 
it  was  a  large  cheval-glass,  wherein  our  younj^  beau  could  survey 
his  fine  figure  from  head  to  foot.  On  the  ^imney-piece  was  a 
magnificent  Louis  Quinze  clock,  and  on  the  other  side  of  it  stood 
some  exquisite  specimens  of  Sevres  china,  while  on  the  right  and 
left  of  the  hearth  were  two  great  green  porcelain  jars.  The  walls 
were  covered  with  portraits  of  popular  actresses — Mrs.  Yates,  Mrs. 
Glive,  Mrs.  Bellamy,  Mrs.  Abegg,  and  Miss  Macklin — inters 
mingled  with  pictures  of  opera  figurantes,  prize-fighters,  cock- 
fights, and  famous  race-horses. 

^^  Oood  morning.  Bow  BeUs,"  Tradescant  cried,  as  the  old  man 
entered  the  room.  ^'  Glad  to  see  you.  Bring  a  chair  this  way, 
.and  sit  down." 

Grutchet  complied,  and,  gazing  earnestly  at  the  young  prodigal, 
said, 

^^  I  am  here  at  vour  bidding,  Mr.  Tradescant.  But  I  hope,  sir, 
you  haven't  sent  for  me  in  the  expectation  of  getting  money." 

^^  Indeed  but  I  have.  Bow  Belts.  Without  a  good  round  sum 
I  shan't  be  able  to  get  on,  and  I  don't  know  who  else  to  apply  to 
but  you.  Cash  I  must  have,  but  I  would  rather  not  apply  to  the 
Jew  •• 
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'<<0h  no,  air  I    That  mustn't  be  thoiight  of,"  cried  CrutohetV 
riiaking  his  head. - 

<<rye  been  deviUah  unlucky  of  late/'  pursued  Tradescantr- 
^^  Oaida  and  dice  have  been  always  against  me.    Since  I  spoke  to 
you  last,  I  haven't  won  a  guinea." 

^'But  how  many  have  you  lost,  sir?  May  I  venture  to  ask 
that?" 

*^  Hercy  take  this,  and  you'll  see/'  rejoined  Tradescant,  tossing; 
his  tablets  to  him.    ^^  Look  at  the  last  pa^." 

Crotchet  turned  to  the  page  intimated,  and  was  so  horrified  by 
what  he  saw  that  he  could  not  repress  a  groan. 

^^ Heaven  preserve  us!"  he  ejaculat^.  ^^  Here's  a  total' of 
five  thousand  pounds  and  upwards." 

^^Ay^  tha^s  about  it,  Bow  Bells,"  rejoined  the  young  ipan# 
"^^  Don't  look  so  confounded  glum;  ^t  won't  mend  the  matter. 
You  must  get  me  out  of  Uiis  scrape,  as  you've  done  out'  of 
others  before  it.  If  I  don't  nay  my  debts  of  honour  I  shall  be^ 
scouted—that  you  know  as  well  as  I  do.  Fortune  has  frowned  upon 
me  of  late,  but  I  am  certain  my  luck  will  change  to-day,  and  that 
Ishallwin." 

^  Oh,  don't  go  on  in  this  way,  my  dear  young  gentleman;-  for. 
your  good  father's  sake — ^for  your  own  sake — don't  l" 

"  But  I  must  retrieve  my  losses,"  rejoined  TradeM»wit,  whoUjr' 
unmoved  by  the  appeal.  ^^  To-day  I  am  sure  to  win,  I  telliyou, 
and  then  I'll  repay  you  all  you've  lent  me,  worthy  Bow  Befls^-*- 
prineipal  and  interest." 

^^  I  want  neither  principal  nor  interest,  nr.  But  oh  I  let  me 
entreat  you,  as  you  value  your  reputation,  to  forswear  cards  and 
dice  in  future."  * 

"  I'll  never  leave  off  a  loser.  Bow  Bells,"  replied  Tradescant. 

"  But  if  you  never  win,  sir— how  then?" 
.  "  I  teUyou  I  shall  win.    So  cease  preachinff,  and  come  to  the 
point.     Will  you  let  me  have  the  money?    I  know  you  can." 

**  Indeed,  sir,  I  have  not  the  power." 

^  Poh !  this  is  a  mere  idle  excuse,  and  won't  pass  with  me* 
Say  you  w/nftj  and  then  I'll  believe  you." 

^  jliere  is  no  lack  of  inclination  on  my  part,  I  assure  you,,  sir. 
All  I  ever  possessed  I  owe  to  your  good  father.  My  poor  services 
have  been  far  overpaid  by  him.  Therefore  you  have  been  welcome 
— ^heartily  welcome — to  all  my  savings.  If  I  had  aught  left  you 
should  have  it  for  the  asking,  though  I  deeply  regret  to. see 
money  so  misapplied.  But  I  have  nothing — ^literally  and  truly 
nothing." 

"  Zounds !  you  don't  mean  to  say  this  is  really  the  case.  Bow 
Bells?  "  cried  the  young  man,  looking  fixedly  at  him. 

"  Alas !  sir,  it  is  too  true.  But  in  telling  you  this,  I  do  not 
mean  to  convey  any  reproach.  I  am  compelled  to  state  die 
fact  in  order  to  prove  my  inability  to  help  you.    But  oh!  Mr. 
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•[faMieBcgnt,  gwe  €&i,  I  beflsech  jdo^  .to  the  counsdB  of  an  old 
man  who  loves  you  dearly  as  a  son,  and  would  make  any  flocsi- 
fijQ^  for  you.  X  ott  are  bfeesed  with  0iie  of  die  best  «nd  kindest 
of  r  fathers.  Pause  in  your  &tal  career.  tDo  not  bring  Hihame  and 
sorrow  upon  him— do  not^— do  notl" 

:'  ^^  Did  1  .noyb  know  you  mean  well^  I  should  be  very  angry  with 
you^  Mr.  Crutchet,"  rejoined  Tradescant^  haughtily.  ^^  But  m  cosi* 
adoration  of  your  motiiras,  I  forgive  you.  Mo  more  aermonisingy 
however.    I  haven't  pajienoe  ibr  it." 

^^I  trufit  you  will  never  wzing  your  fiftther's  heart  as  you  do 
mine,  sir/'  groaned  the  old  man. 

t  /^;Why,  what  the  deuoe  would  you  haws. me  do,  you  stupid  old 
Bow  Bells?  I  can't  stop  now^  if  I  would.  I  muflt  pay  :my  debts, 
I  suppose.    How  much  do  I  xrwe  you?  " 

^<  jSever  mind  .me^  mx — soever  mind  me." 
;  ^^tWell,  you  can  wait,  certainly.  But  the  others  won't.  So  the 
vhinio  must  he  had  fiomehow.  Harkye^  Bow  Bells!  will  yoa 
bosfpw  the  jnoDdy  for  me  from  :Shadrach,  of  the  Old  Jewry?  " 
;  ^^  What  I  I  go  near  the  old  kraelitiBh  maney4snder — ^not  for  the 
world,  sir  I  No,  Mr.  Tradescant,  there's  only  one  course  open  to 
yOUy  and  that's  the  atraightforward  one.  iCon&B  your  errc»s.to  your 
father — fully,  freely.  'Twill  be  a  great  .pang  .to  him,  .but  he  will 
fefclgive  you — ^I^m  sure  he  wilL" 

./  ^M  don't  know  that,  Gtutohet.  My  dad  can  be  very  obdusate 
iiThe  pleases.  When  I  last  applied  to  .him  he  was  in  a  towering 
passion,  and  swore  he  would  never  help  me  again.  .And  then,  to 
mend  matters,  Captain  ChAtteris  is  hard  up  loo,  and  means  to  ask 
fcctaid  to-day." 

^^Lord  bless  us!  and  the  captain  has  had  his  debts -paid  twice 
aheadyl  What  will  the  wodd  come  to!  We  shallall  be  brought 
to  racK  and  ruin  by  these  youn^  spendthrift." 

^^  Not  so  bad  as  that,  £ow  B^b,  rejoined  Tradescant,  laughing. 
^^  Msd&e  yourself  easy  about  me.  I  shall  soon  be  all  r^t  I've 
ffot  a  rich  wife  in  view.  Who  do  you  think  she  is?  jlou  know 
bettor,  at  least,  you  know  her  feither." 

^^  Nay,  I  can't  guess,  sir.  But  I  entirely  approve  your  resob- 
turn..  "Tie  jbhe  best  thm^  you  can  do.  But  who  may  the  young 
lacbf /be,  for  I  presume  i£e  is  young?  " 

<(  ¥oung  and  handsome^  Bow  Belk.  She  has  .only  one  draw- 
bttky  namely,  a  vulgar  old  dacl— 'but  to  make  amends  &r  hk 
vnlgacity,  he  is  astoundingly  rich.  Do  you  .know  old  Walworth^ 
liie  hosier,  of  .St.  Mary-axe? " 

^^  Is  it  Mr.  Walwor&i's  daughter  you  have  fallen  in  love  wilh, 
ab?    .Oh!  she'U  do-«he'U  do." 

^^  Yes,  yes,  I  think  she  will  do,  Bow  Bells.  I  abominate  the 
nfliion  of  matrimony,  but  apparently  there's  no  avoiding  it.  I've 
often  jseen  Alioe  WaJworth  before,  and  thought  her  a  fine  girl,  but 
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ike  idw  of  msixymg  her  never  entered  my  head  till  last  night, 
when  I. met  .her  at  Guildhall.  I  don't  think  it  would  haiw  ca- 
emied  to  jne  then  had  I  not  been  piqued." 

'^  WjoU,  gir^  jou  can't  do  better,  that's  all  I  can-aay;  and  I'm 
of  opinion  the  match  will  be  aareeable  to  Sir  Grreaham. '  But  what 
about  the  young  lady,  sir  ?    Is  me  &vQiiiably  incUned  towards  you  ?" 

^^  She  haa  more  than  half  oonsented,  JBow  Bells.  You  shall  h^ur 
how  the  thing  was  managed.  Yesterday  was  a  day  of  adTentures  to 
the  Walwottha.  A  young. fellow^  who  pretends  to  .be  a  nephew  of 
my  &diet,  suddenly  turned  up,  and  4urin^  the  procession  on  the 
Thames  .to  iWeatminrter,  managed  to  rescue  JUice  Wdworth  and 
her  mother  firam  drowning — ^their  boat  having  been  upset  in  the 
Thames.  Such  a  daring  teat  was  enough  to  give  him  a  wonderful 
interest  in  ajomantic  girl's  eyes,  and  I. must  do  the  young  fellow 
the  justice^  to  say  he  is  by  no  means  ill-looking.  Habited  aa  he 
wae  last  night  in  ose  of  my  best  suits — confound  his  impudence 
in  taking  it  I— ihe  cut  rather  a  fine  figure,  and  it  was  quite  evident 
had  begauito  .make  an  impression  upon  Alice's  somewhat  ausceptible 


^'  Indeed,  sir,"  interrupted  Grutchet — ^^  that  doesnit  augur  well 
for  you." 

^^  Wait  a  moment  and  you  shall  hear.  Enxaged  at  the  as- 
anxanoe  of  this  pretender^  I  had  some  words  with  him  near  the 
jeficeahmentrTOom,  and,  on  quitting  him^  was  determined  to  thwart 
his  love  prq^ects*  .At  ihat  time  Alice  was  dancing  with  a. friend 
of  .mine,  Mi*  Wilkes,  so  I  immediately  went  and  engaged 
her  £>r.the  next  danoe^ and  the  moment  she  waa  surrendered  to  me 
by  Wilkes,  I  laid  desperate  sieffe  to  her,  vowing  I  had  long  adored 
her,  and  acted  my  part  so  brifiKly  that  I  soon  K>und  J  was  getting 
ahoid  of  my  .cousin.  However,  not  to  give  him  a  chance,  I  re- 
solved Alice  should  Jiot  dance  with  ium  again,  and  by  good 
managftrafflit  .contrived  to  keep  her  out  of  his  way  during  the  rest 
of  the  evening— ^making  ihe  most  of  my  tune  all  me  while. 
He  could  not  learn  that  Alice  was  dancing  with  me,  as  I  had 
cautioned  Wilkes  on  that  head.  Time  new  by — so  quickly 
that  it  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  Alice  recollected 
that  she  xoight  to  look  out  for  papa  and  mamma — and  as  I  now  felt 
pretty  secure,  I  had  no  objection  to  her  doing  so.  .Accordingly,  we 
went  in  search  of  them,  when  who  should  we  stumble  on  but 
Sir  Felix  .Bland,  who  quite  started  at  the  aght  of  Miss  Walworth, 
and  told  her  her  distracted  parents  had  been  looking  for  her 
everywhere  and  had  just  gone  home  in  .despair.  ^  They  couldn't 
have  Used  their  eyes  to  much  purpose,'  I  said,  ^or  they  must 
have  seen  her,  for  ahe  has  been  dancing  with  me  the  whole 
evening.'  ^Oh!  that's  it!'  cried  Sir  Felix,  with  a  knowing 
amile.  '  However,  Miss  Walworth  must  go  home  directly.'  '  rU 
take  her  at  once,'  1  said.     ^No,  that  won't  do,'   he  leplied. 
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^  m  take  her  in  my  chariot— but  you  may  m  with  us  if  yoii  lilcet 
to  explain  matters.'  This  being  settled,  the  good-natured  alder- 
man drove  us  to  St.  Mary-axe,  and  you  may  imagine  the 
scene  that  ensued  when  Alice  was  delivered  to  her  diADonsokte 
parents — ^ha !  ha !  ha  I "  And  he  threw  himself  back  on  his  pillow 
to  indulge  his  laughter  unrestrained. 

^' And  was  Mr.  Walworth  quite  saUsfied  with  the  explanation, 
sir?^  inquired  Crutchet 

<'  He  was  too  glad  to  have  his  daughter  back  again  to  ask  any 
questions.  As  to  Mrs.  Walworth,  Sir  Felix  Bland,  who  I  muat 
say  is  the  most  obliging  person  in  existence,  soon  set  matters  right 
with  her.  He  told  her  I  was  quite  smitten  by  Alice's  charms, 
and  insinuating  that  I  meant  to  propose  in  form,  appointed  a 
meeting  in  the  City  Mall  at  half-past  four  o'clock  to-day." 

^^I  hope  you  won't  disappoint  them,  sir.  Ah,  if  you  could 
but  comprehend  how  much  more  respectable — how  much  hap- 
pier you  would  be  as  a  decorous  domestic  character  than  as  a  jaded 
votary  of  pleasure,  thinking  only  of  carding,  dicing,  racing,  cock- 
fightinff,  operas,  fcstinos,  masquerades,  and  ballet-dancers,  you 
wouldn^t  hesitate  a  moment.  It  was  once  my  cherished  hope  that 
you  would  take  the  management  of  the  concern  down  stairs ^" 

"What!  I  become  a  draper!  Never,  Bow  Bells,  never!  I 
would  as  soon  turn  hosier  like  my  respected  father-in-law^— that  is 
to  be — old  Walworth.  But,  talking  of  the  shop,  Crutchet,  I  forgot 
to  tell  you  you  are  likely  to  have  a  new  master,  in  the  person 
of  the  youn^  gentleman  who  pretends  to  be  my  cousin,  and  calb 
himselt  Herbert  Lorimer.  My  dad  declared  yesterday,  before  a 
large  assemblage,  that  he  meant  to  place  him  in  the  establishment.*' 

"  Lord  bless  us !  this  is  startling  news  indeed ! " 

"  But  it  mustn't  be,  Bow  Bells.  Make  it  your  business  to  dis- 
suade Sir  Gresham  from  so  foolish  a  step.    He'll  listen  to  you." 

"Oh,  sir,  I  couldn't  venture  to  oppose  my  opinion  to  my 
master's.  No  doubt  he  has  excellent  reasons  tor  this  determina- 
tion.   Mr.  Herbert  Lorimer " 

"  —  shan't  have  a  share  in  the  concern,  if  I  can  prevent  it. 
I'd  sooner  take  the  place  myself." 

"  Ah,  that  would  be  something  like,  sir.  There  I  would  support 
you,"  cried  Crutchet,  brightening  up. 

^^  Nay,  I  was  but  jesting.  Business  would  never  suit  me,  Bow 
Bells;  I*m  not  made  for  it.  No,  I  must  amuse  myself.  I  can't 
lead  a  dull,  humdrum,  plodding  life.  I  have  no  interest  in  City 
affairs  and  City  folk  like  Sir  Uresham.  I  must  mix  with  the  beau- 
monde,  haunt  the  coffee-houses  and  the  theatres,  excite  mysdf 
with  a  race,  or  at  the  coctpit,  or  the  ^room-porter^s,  or  teek  an 
adventure  at  Ranelagh  or  the  masquerades.  I  should  have  found 
the  ball  at  Ghiildhall  horridly  tame  last  night  but  for  my  love  affair 
with  Afice  Walworth— ha!  ha!" 
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^  Ah,  m,  I  doa'fe  Bee  much  chance  of  your  seUling  down  into  a 
steady  character/'  sighed  Crutchet.  ^^  if  you  have  no  further 
commands  for  me,  I'U  take  my  leave/' 

^  Stay,  Bow  Bells,  I  haven't  half  done  with  yon  yet    I  can't 

fit  a  wife  unless  I  have  money^  and  I  can't  become  steady  unless 
have  a  wife." 

^  Then  follow  the  advice  which  I  ventured  to  give  you  at  first, 
and  apply  to  Sir  Gresham." 

^'  Have  you  seen  my  father,  Crutchet?  " 

'^  No,  sir,  he  hasn't  sent  for  me.  But  he  is  sure  to  do  so  before 
he  goes  to  the  Mansion  House." 

^^  I  tell  you  what  HI  do,  Bow  Bells— I'll  get  my  mother  to  break 
the  matter  to  him.  Push  that  table  towards  me;  it  has  pen,  ink, 
and  paper  upon  it.  I'll  write  her  a  few  lines."  And  as  Crutchet 
complied,  he  set  to  work,  and  the  note  being  written,  he  rang 
a  handbell  which  was  set  upon  the  table,  and  the  summons  was 
immediately  answered  b^  lipdady.  ^  Take  this  to  her  lady- 
ship, Tip,"  he  added,  giving  him  the  note.  As  soon  as  the  vakt 
was  gone,  he  continu^,  ^^  I  hope  this  will  do  the  trick.  Bow 
Bells;  but  if  it  fails,  we  must  have  recourse  to  Shadrach." 

^^  I  hope  it  will  never  come  to  that ! "  exclaimed  Crutchet,  with 
a  shudder. 

m. 

TWO  NOTES. 

While  the  interview  detailed  in  the  foregoing  chapter  took 
place,  tlie  Lord  Mayor  was  breakfasting  in  a  lower  room  with  the 
Lady  Majroress.  His  lordship  was  wrapped  in  a  magnificent  bro 
cade  dressing-gown,  and  looked  little  the  worse  for  uie  fatigue  he 
had  gone  through  on  the  preceding  day.  Neither  did  his  appe- 
tite seem  impaired,  for  he  had  consumed  the  best  part  of  a  broiled 
fowl,  and  was  helping  himself  to  some  potted  meat,  when  his  two 
elder  daughters  entered  the  room. 

^  Good  morning  to  you  both,  my  dears,"  he  said,  as  they  each 
kissed  his  cheek.  ^^  Delighted  to  see  you.  But  how  is  it  you 
are  out  so  early?" 

"  We  came  early  in  order  to  see  you  before  you  go  to  the 
Mansion  House,  papa,"  saidXady  Dawes.  ^'  We  have  something 
to  say  to  you  " 

^^  Well,  sit  down  and  take  some  chocolate." 

Sir  Grresham  soon  peroeivsed,  fiK>m  ihe  looks  and  whispers  ex- 
changed between  the  Lady  Mayoress  and  her  daughters,  that  an 
attack  was  about  to  be  made  upon  him.  Nor  was  it  long  in  coming. 
The  ItSiij  Mayoress  opened  tne  fire  thus : 

^^  In  spite  of  their  fatigues  of  last  night,  dearest  Livy  and  dearest 
Chloris  have  ventured  out,  in  order  to  tell  you.  Sir  Ghresham, 
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how  dreadfully  shocked  they  are  by  what  oecurred  at  Gnildhall^ 
when  that  pitiful  old  wretch,  whom  you  persist  in  calling  your 
brother,  was  brought  before  Tiis  majesty." 

^^  IZtes,  »pi^a/'  interrupted  Laiiy  Dawes,  ^^I  leally  couldn't  sleep 
forithiBkmg  of  it  3ut:for  duB  difiaoreeable  inciobiit,  eve^thing 
would  have  gone  off  most  charmingh^.  What  could  induce  you 
to  .acknowledge  suchaioieature  as  dL  am  told  this  wretched  old 
man  is?" 

^^  It  is  perfectly  unaccouilable,  papa/'  chimed  in  Mra^  Chatteris, 
^^  and  wly[>lly  inoonaistent  with  your  usual  good  sense  and  dis- 
crimination. Why,  you'll  make  younelf  the  laughing-stock  of 
the  City." 

^^And  then  to  complBte  tkeimeaBDre  of  his  folly,  your  papa 
mufltiXiee^  send  thedd^wretch  here!"  tnried  the  Lady  Mayoress. 
^^  But.Fll  pack  him  about  his  business  pretty  quiokly." 

^^  Hardly  so,  Irthink,  my  dear/'  observed  the  Lord  Ma^or,  con- 
tinuing iiis  breakfaat  unconcernedly,  ^^whon  you  learn  it  is  my 
pleasmie  he  should.atay." 

^^I  think  mamma  quite  right,  I  must  own,"  remarked  Ladj 
Dawes;  ^^a&d  jcertainly,  if  I  were  in  her  place,  I  wouldn't  submit 
1z)  6uch:an.intolerable  nuisance  as  this  ola  tnan  must  prove.  You 
can't  be  surprised  if  she  should  proceed  to  extremities  with  him." 

"  Indeed  but  I  shall— very  much  surprised,"  rejoined  the  Lord 
Mayor. 

^^  Surely,  papa,  you  won't  distress  us  all,  and  disgrace  the  family, 
by  bringing  this  miserable  creature  among  us?"  cried  Mis. 
Chatteris.  ^^I  would  never  have  believed,  it  of  you  I  Now,  do 
he  persuaded  by  me/'  she  added,  in  a  ooaxkig  tone.  ^^  Let  me 
give  the  neeesaary  dxrectiena  for  his  dismissal  to  Tomline." 

^^  Hear  me,  Ohloris.  By  this  timeiall  the  City  knows  that  this 
unfortunate -mantis  my  brother,  :aad  were  I  to  jcast  him  off  as  you 
recommend,  diagnuae  would  <nat  only  attach  to  me,  but  to  you  all.'' 

On  this,  a  geneialisigh  was.heaved  bythe  ladieei. 

"And  pray  what  do  you  propose  doing  with  your  so-called 
nephew  and  nieoe,  Sir  Giesham?"  inquired  the  Lady  Mayoress, 
glancmg  at  her  daughtsro. 

"My  niece  will  remain  here  for  the  present,"  he  returned; 
".and  as  to  my  nephew,  he  will  be  placed  in  the  shop  to-day. 
Crutchet  will  take  charge  of  him,  and  if  the  young  man  goes 
on  well,  he  will  fill  the  position  Tradescant  ought  to  occupy." 

"That  is  your  intention,  SirGrxediam?"  said  the  Lady  Mayoress, 
bitterly. 

"That  is  .mj  intention,  madam,"  he  repeated.  "  Oblige  me 
with  another  cup  of  checolate.  K  you  would  have  allowed  vour 
son  to  be  placed  under  Crutchet's  oare  it  would  have  been  all  the 
better  for  Mm." 

"  And  why  should  Tradescant  trouble  himself  about  business. 
Sir  Gresham  ?     With  his  prospects ^ 
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^^Ajy  there  it  is,''  cried  the  LordMaijor,  sliatplj.  ^It  is  owing 
to  your  perpetually  prating  to  tfie  lad.  about  ^  his  prospects/  waS. 
putting  ridiculous  notions  into  his  head,  that  he.  nsia  become,  the 
idle  fop  he  is.  You  will  be.  respondble,  madam,  for  any  ill  dxat 
may  befal  him." 

^^  La !  Sir  Gresham,  you  quite,  friehten  me/'  she  ezdaimed* 

At  this  moment  Tomline  enteiecT  the  room  widi  a  note,  which 
he  presented  to  Mrs.  Chatteris  on  a  silver  plate. 

^^  From  the  captain,  madam/'  he  said.  ^  He  wished  it  to  be  de- 
livered to  you  immediately." 

^  From  mv  husband ! "  she  exclaimed,  taking  the  billet.  ^^  What 
can  he  want?    Pray  excuse  me,  'pw*^ 

Opening  the  lett^,  she  read  as  fculows: 

<^  DfiARBSi  ChIjOBIS^ — I  must  have  1000/.  to-day-^to  discharge 
a  debt  of  honour.  Wheedle  your  papa  out  of  the  money.  Exert 
all  your  arts,  for  if  vou  fail  I  am  done  for.  I  havse  just,  been  to 
your  room,  but  find  you  are  gone  to  Gheapside  in  your  chair. 
Mind,  nothing  less  than  a  thousand  will  do,  and.  I  must  have  it  to- 
day. '^  Your,  perplexed 

«TOM/ 

^^  What's  die  matter,  my  dear  child?"  cried  the  Lady  Mayoress. 
^^You  seem  agitated.  Take  some  eau'derluce,"  handing  her  a 
flacon.     "  No  bad  news,  I  hope  ?  " 

^Not  very  good,"  replied  Mrs.  Chatti»is,  with  an  hj^iterioal 
sob.  ^^ Dearest,  dearest  papal"  she  exclaimed^  rushing  towards 
Sir  Gresham,  ^^  I'm  sure  you  will  save  him." 

"Save  him!  Save  whom?"  cried  the  Lord  Mayor,  laying 
down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  staring  at  her. 

"My  husband — your  son-in-law — Tom  Chatteris.  Save  him 
from  ruin — ^utter  rum ! " 

"  Whew !  Ib  it  come  to  this?  "  cried  the  Lord  Mayor.  "  Why, 
I  paid  his  debts  only  a  few  months  ago,  and  he  then  solenmly  pro* 
tested  he  would  never  get  into  the  like  scrape  agaobcu" 

^  But  this  is  a  debt  of  honour,  papa ! " 

"  So  much  the  worse.  These  so-called  debts  of  honour  are  the 
most  dishonourable  debts  a  man. can. incur.  An  honest  creditor  is 
pat  off  without  hesitation,  but  a  knavish,  gamester  must  be  paid, 
oecause,  forsooth,  his  is  a  debt  of  honour.  What  does  your  husband 
wants  madam?'' 

**rni  almost  afraid  to  tell  you,  papa;     He'll  never  trouble  you 
again.    He' won't,  indeccl !     He  wants— 4hat  i%  he  hopes  you'lflet 
hiJti  havo — ^a  thousand  pi^unds/' 
■  ^'  A  thousand  devils ! "  exclaimed  the  Lord  Mayor.    "  He  shan't 

H     liave  it/^ 

H         ^^  Oh,  don  t  say  so,  denrest  papa  I    You  wouldn't:  see  us  ruined. 
H    Join  your  entreaties  to  mine,  dearest  mamma  I " 
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"  It  will  be  in  vain^"  reioined  Sir  Gresham.  "  I  won't  listen  to 
either  of  you.  Captain  Chatteris  deserves  to  pay  for  his  folly,  and 
he  shall  ip&y  for  it.** 

Here  Tiplady  entered  the  room,  and  presented  a  note  to  the 
Lady  Mayoress. 

^^  From  my  master,  your  ladyship,"  said  the  valet. 

^^  Oh,  lud  I  my  heart  misgives  me  I "  cried  the  Lady  Mayoress, 
taking  the  letter. 

"  Why  does  your  master  write,  puppy? — why  not  come  here,  if 
he  has  anything  to  say?"  demanded  the  Lord  Mayor. 

**  His  honour  is  not  yet  up,  my  lord,"  replied  Tiplady.  "  He 
wrote  the  note  in  bed,  and  desired  it  might  be  given  instantly  to 
her  ladyship."     And,  with  an  affected  bow,  he  withdrew. 

^^  Fll  warrant  it's  to  the  same  tune  as  t'other,"  muttered  Sir 
Gresham,  noticing  his  wife's  changing  countenance  as  she  perused 
the  billet. 

It  was  to  this  effect: 

^^  If  you  have  any  love  for  me,  mother,  you  will  save  me  from 
dishonour  and  despair.  I  have  been  frightfully  unlucky  of  late, 
and  have  lost  more  than  I  dare  confess;  out  help  me  out  of  mv 
present  scrape,  and  I  will  abjure  cards  and  dice  in  future.  I  will, 
upon  my  soul.  Coax  my  father  out  of  5000/.  It's  not  all  I 
want,  but  it  will  help  me  through  the  day.  If  you  find  him  amiably 
disposed,  ask  for  10.000Z.  I  depend  upon  your  getting  the  first- 
mentioned  sum.  Cfrutchet  is  now  with  me.  He  won't  let  me 
have  a  farthing  more.  Tom  Chatteris  is  desperately  hard  up,  and 
means  to  ask  for  money  to-day,  so  it  will  be  well  to  be  beforehand 
with  him. 

^^  Your  affectionate  Son, 

^Tradescakt." 

"  What's  the  matter?"  demanded  the  Lord  Mayor.  •*  Nothing 
wrong,  I  hope?" 

"Oh  no— nothing  wrong,"  she  replied;  "that  is — ^there's  no 
use  concealing  it — the  fact  is,  Traaescant  wants  money.  Sir 
Gresham." 

"  I  knew  that  was  the  burthen  of  his  song,"  he  ref^ed. 
"Nothing  less  urgent  would  have  caused  him  to  write," 

"  Then  I  hope  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  grant  his  re- 
quest?" 

"  Hum  I    I  can't  say.    How  much  does  he  want?  " 

"  Well,  Sir  Gresham,  he  faaa  btan  rather  imprudent — but  younii^ 
men,  you  know,  will  be  young  men — lie  wanti— bnl  piay  don't 
look  so  cross,  or  I  shall  never  \^  able  to  tell  you." 

"  Give  me  the  letter,  and  let  me  see?" 

"  No,  I  can't  do  that     Since  it  must  out,  he  wants  ten — that 
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18,  five  thousand  pounds — and  I  hope  you'll  let  him  have  it,  Sir 
Gresham/' 

"Five  thousand  pounds !— whjr,  it's  a  fortune ! "  cried  the  Lord 
Mavor,  starting  to  his  feet.  "  ECow  can  he  have  squandered  awav 
sucn  a  sum?  He  has  been  gaming— bettings  mcing — but  I'u 
know  the  truth." 

"  I  won't  attempt  to  defend  him,  Sir  Gresham.  Overlook  his 
faults  this  once.    He  won't  err  again." 

"  I  have  overlooked  his  faults  too  often,  madam/'  rejoined  the 
Lord  Mayor,  sternly.  "  But  a  stop  must  now  be  put  to  his  folly 
and  extravagance.    You  are  to  blame  for  it." 

"  Oh !  blame  me  as  much  as  you  please,  Sir  Ghresham.  I  will 
bear  all  your  reproaches  without  a  murmur — but  do  let  Trades- 
oant  have  the  money.    Til  answer  for  his  good  conduct  in  future." 

**And  don't  foreet  |)oor  dear  Tom,  papa?"  implored  Mrs. 
Chatteris.     "  He'll  be  ruined  if  you  don't  help  him." 

'^  /  shall  be  ruined  if  I  have  to  answer  such  demands  as  these 
upon  me !"  exclaimed  the  Lord  Mayor.  "  Why,  you  ask  me  for 
six  thousand  pounds  as  if  it  was  nothing.  I  can't  do  it,  and 
^on't.  If  these  spendthrifts  will  go  hesSlong  to  ruin,  I  can't 
help  it.  They  must  reap  the  firuit  of  their  folly,  and  go  to 
gaol." 

**  What  I  the  Lord  Mayor's  son  and  son-in*law  go  to  gaol  1 " 
exclaimed  the  Lady  Mayoress,  lifting  up  her  hands.  ^^  Tou  can't 
be  serious,  Sir  Gresham." 

^^  Zounds  I  this  is  enough  to  make  me  serious,"  he  replied.    ^'  A 

fleasant  commencement  tnis  to  mj  mayoralty,  truly  I  Just  when 
want  to  settle  my  spirits  and  get  into  a  proper  &ame  of  mind  for 
business,  I  must  be  ruffled  in  this  manner.  Do  you  know  what  I 
have  to  do,  madam?  I'll  tell  you.  First  of  all,  I'm  going  to  the 
Mansion  House,  where  I  shall  be  engaged  till  twelve  in  giving 
audiences  to  I  know  not  how  many  applications.  Then  I  shall 
enter  the  justice-room,  and  shan't  leave  it  till  four  o'clock.  Then 
I  dine  at  Merchant  Tailors'.  Hall.  This  is  what  I  have  to  do 
to-day,  madam.    I  can't  do  it  unless  my  mind  is  tranquil." 

'^Then  pray  tranquillise  your  mind,  and  tranquiUise  ours  at 
the  same  time.  Sir  Gresham  I"  cried  the  Lady  Mayoress. 

^  That  is  easily  said,  madam.  But  not  so  easily  done.  Large 
as  are  the  sums  you  ask  for,  I  would  pay  them  without  hesitation 
if  I  felt  the  slightest  security  that  they  would  be  the  last  required. 
But  I  have  no  such  belief.  On  the  contrary,  were  I  to  accede  to 
this  request,  it  would  be  followed  by  yet  heavier  demands.  All 
Captain  Chatteris's  promises  of  amendment  have  been  broken." 

^  But  indeed,  papa,  he  will  reform,"  cried  Mrs.  Chatteris. 
.    ^'  And  Tradescant  is  just  as  little  to  be  relied  on." 

"  Tou  can't  tell  that.  Sir  Gresham,"^  cried  the  Lady  Mayoress 
**  At  least,  give  him  a  trial." 
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'^  I  hitve  tried  hiia,  and  found  hiin*  ^raitttiigv  The  things  muat 
come  to  a  stop.    As  well  now,  as  later." 

^Oh  dear,  SirCrresham!'*  exclaimed  the  Lady  Majroxess^  ap- 
plying her'  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  ^^How  contradictory  yoa 
are !    Tou'  are  lib^:al  to  til  the  world  except  your  own  fimiiv/' 

^^  My  poor  dear  Tom  will  be  ruined — and  then  what  will  be- 
cpome  of  me?  "  cried  Mrs.  Chatteris,  sobbing  like  her  mollier. 

^'  Well,  I  can't  stand  this  any  longer,"  said  the  Lord  Mayor. 
^You'll  drive  me  distracted.  I'll  so  to  Tradesoant  at  once,  and 
give  him  a  little  of  my  mind."    And  he  dashed,  out  of  the  room. 


IV. 

nr  WHICH  p&ux  ssunds  tbajxscajsk. 

About  the  same  time,  in  a  room  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
house,  formerly  used  as  a  nursery,  Millicent  and  JPrue  were  seated 
at  breakfast^  talking  over  the  various  occurrences  of  the  ball  on 
the  previous  night,  and  while  they  were  thus  engaged,  Herbert 
entered. the  room,  habited  in. the  plain  attire  in  which  he  first  ap- 
peared before  his  uncle. 

^^  I  am  glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well,  cousin  Millicenti''  He 
said,  saluting  her  and  his  sister.  ^I  feared  you  might  sufier — as  I 
confess  I  do — from  last  night's  dissipation.  But  it  was  a  maCTifi- 
cent  sight,  and  we  must  aU  rejoice  we  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing it.** 

"Indeed  it  was!"  exclaimed  Prue;  "and  only  think  of  Milly 
being  so  much  noticed  by  their  majesties!" 

"  The  king  was,  ihde«d,  very  ffracious,"  replied  Milly,  "  and 
gave  me  some  advice  by  which  I  shall  strive  to  profit.  And  the 
queen  was  charming.  What  a  delightful  smile  she  has!  But  we 
saw  very  liitle  of  you,  Herbert.  1  ought  to  scold  you  for  not 
asking  me  to  dance;  but  I  suppose  you  found  so  many  agreeable 
partners  that  you  never  thought  of  me." 

"  He  is  dreadfully  ungallant,  I  must  say,"  observed  Prue;  "but 
r  trust  he  has  some  good  excuse  to  make  for  his  conduct." 

"  I  had  but  one  partner,  and  she  was  lost  in  a  very  extraortfinary 
manner,"  replied  Herbert. 

And  he  proceeded  to  recount  the*  mysterious  disappearance  of 
Alice  Walworth. 

"Mercy  on  us! — how  strange!  "What  can  have  happened  to 
her?"  exclaimed  Millicent.  "  Have  you  made  any  inquiries  this 
morning  i' 

"Not  yet,"  he  replied.  "But  I  want  to  speak  to  you  on 
another  subject,  Milly.  I  hope  you  believe  how  grateful  Prue 
and  myself  feel  for  my  good  uncle's  and  your  kindiiess  to  us. 
So  deeply  sensible  am  I  of  it,  that  I  do  not  intend:  to*  notice  certain 
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very  galling  remarks  made  to  me  at  the  ball  'last  night  by  your 
brother,  and  I  trust  the  altercation  may  proceed  no  further. 
My  position  here,  however,  might  be  made  so  painful,  that  I 
could  not  remain ^" 

"  I  trust  this  may  not  be  so,  Herbert,'*  interrupted  MiUy.  "  It 
would  distress  wpa  very  much,  and  me  too,  if  you  and  Prue  were 
to  leave  us.  You  mustn't  mind  what  Tradescant  says.  He  is 
very  hasty,  but  has  a  good  heart." 

**  Pm  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  Milly,"  he  rejoined,  "  for 
then  I  shall  have  some  hopes  of  succeeding  in  a  scheme  I  have 
formed.  I  will  venture  to  speak  to  you,  because  I  know  you  must 
entertain  the  same  feelings  as  myself  in  the  matter,  and  will  be 
able  to  advise  me.  If  I  pain  you,  therefore,  in  what  I  am  about 
to  say,  forpve  me,  and  attribute  it  to  the  right  motive.  Your 
brother  is  m  a  very  perilous  position." 

'*  You  alarm  me  very  much,  Herbert,"  replied  MUly,  looking 
anxiously  and  inquiringly  at  him. 

"I  trust  you  are  mistaken,  brother,"  said  Prue,  who  had  become 
deathly  pale.  '<  What  is  the  nature  of  Tradescant's  peril?  Be- 
lieve our  anxiety,  I  beg  of  you." 

^^I  grieve  to  say  he  has  got  into  the  hands  of  sharpers,"  replied 
her  brother,  ^^  and  can  only  be  saved  from  certain  ruin  by  prompt 
and  direct  interference." 

"Then  why  don't  you  interfere  promptly  and  directly?"  cried 
his  sister.  '^  If  the  persons  into  whose  hands  he  has  got  are  really 
sharpers  and  cheats,  why  don't  you  expose  them?  /would  do  so, 
were  I  you." 

"  Upon  my  word,  you  display  a  vast  deal  of  spirit,  Prue,"  replied 
Herbert,  "and  Tradescant  has  found  a  warm  advocate  in  vou." 

"  I  have  more  feith  in  him  than  you  aopear  to  have,'  she  re- 
plied, slightly  blushing.  "I  can  never  believe  that  one  endowed 
with  such  noble  qualities  as  my  cousin,  can  be  so  weak  and  unprin- 
dpled  as  you  represent  him.  He  may  be  a  victim  to  the  resistless 
passion  of  gaming,  but  ere  long,  I  am  persuaded,  he  will  recover 
his  judgment,  and  become  ashamed  of  his  follies." 

*I  wish  you  could  accomplish  his  reform,  Prue,"  observed 
Milly.  "  That  woidd  be  doing  him,  and  all  of  us,  incalculable 
service." 

"  I  will  do  my  best,  if  I  have  the  opportunity,"  rejoined  Prue, 
blushing. 

"  Before  you  proceed  further,  Herbert,"  said  Mi%,  "I  would 
recommend  you  to  take  counsel  of  papa's  manager,  Mr.  Crutchet. 
He  knows  Tradescantfs  affairs  better  than  any  one  else,  and  will 
be  able  to  advise  you.    You  will  find  him  in  me  counting-house." 

"  I  will  go  to  him  at  once,"  replied  Herbert 

And  he  led  the  room. 

"  Oh,  Milly ! "  exclaimed  Prue,  as  they  were  left  alone  together, 

VOL.  LI.  2  I 
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^•dusisaiadstBte  ofthingB.  BtxtI4o)notdaipair  of  TnAocaaffi 
reform.    Perliaps  its  accompUshmeiit  may  be  xeaBrved  £31:  me.^ 

^  If  yon  9bauld  aocomplian  it,  you'll  deserve— I  iron't  fliy  ichat,^ 
rejoined  Milly. 


▼HAT  PABSBS  BETWSEN  THE  LOBD  HATCH  AHH  HIS  SOIT. 

PsoOBlEDiKa  to  hifl  son's  room,  the  Lord  Mayor  threw  open  the 
door  without  allowing  Tiplady  to  announoe  him.  Cmtcnet  was 
still  there,  and  imme&itely  arose  on  Sir  Gresham's  appearanoe. 

^^  Good  morning,  sb,"  cried  Tradeacant,  forcing  a  laugh.  *'  I 
didn't  expect  this  early  visit,  or  I  would  have  been  prepared  fiur 

r.  Ten  thousand  pardons.  Let  me  call  Tip,  and  I'll  oe  ready 
irou  in  a  twinkling." 

And,  without  waitmg  for  his  fathei^a  consent,  he  rang  the  bell 
violently,  and  the  summons  being  instantly  answeied  by  the  valet, 
he  ordered  him  to  draw  the  screen  before  the  bed,  and,  springing 
out  as  «oon  as  this  was  done,  proceeded  with  Tiplady's  aid  to 
attire  himself  with  all  possible  despatch.  Meanwhile,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  who  could  scarcely  control  nis  angex^  continued  to  pace 
to  and  fro  within  the  room,  occasionally  Iriddng  some  obstruction 
out  of  the  way,  and  casting  an  angry  glanoe  at  Cxutchet,  who 
looked  beseechingly  at  him.  At  length,  having  completed  his 
toilette,  Tradescont  stepped  £rom  behind  the  screen,  and  tried  to 
put  on  an  easy  air. 

^^  Once  more,  good  morning,  respected  sir,"  he  said. 

"  Leave  the  room,  puppy,"  said  tne  Lord  Mayor  to  Tiplady.  And 
as  soon  as  the  yalet  was  gone,  and  the  door  dosed,  he  continued: 

^^  Tou  must  have  plenty  of  effix)ntery  to  be  able  to  look  me  in 
the  face,  sirrah,  after  what  I  haye  just  heard  from  your  mother. 
So  you  have  been  gambling,  eh?  Harkye,  Tradescant,  if  there  is 
one  &shionable  vice  that  I  abhor  and  dread  more  than  another,^  it 
is  gaming.  And  that  a  son  of  mine  should  be  a  alaye  to  such'  a 
yife  passion,  giyes  me  inexpressible  pain." 

^  But,  Sir  Gbesham,  your  son  has  just  promised  me ^    ♦ 

^^^  Don't  talk  to  me  about  his  promises,  Crutchet.  A  gamestez^« 
promises  are  never  to  be  relied  on.  All  sense  of  honour,  all  right 
feeling  is  lost,  when  once  that  fatal  passion  has  taken  possession  of  the 
breast.  There  is  but  one  way  of  curing  him,  and  that  I  ahall  not 
hesitate  to  adopt." 

^  And  pray  what  may  that  be,  sir  ?  "  inqmred  Tradescant 

^  Leavmg  you  to  get  out  of  your  diffiomties  as  you  can. 

^^  But,  air,  consider,  these  are  debts  of  honour." 

^^  The  very  last  debts  I  should  be  inclined  to  .my.  Debts  of 
honour  I  And  to  whom  are  they  incurred?*— a  paoK  of  oheats  and 
riiarpers.    PossiUy,  they  may  be  titled  cheats  and  ahwrpexs,  but 
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ihej  aie  jnrt  as  gneat  rogues  qb  ik^ot  of  lower  rtation.    Til  pay 
none  of  them." 

^Whaty  m,  wonld  you  liave  me  forfeit  my  position  in  bo* 
ciety?** 

^^  You  deserve  to  forfeit  it  for  your  scandalous  conduct  But 
jron  should  have  tbooght  of  tixb  be&xre.  Ton  have  gone  too  &r, 
BUT.     I  know  yon  woacdd  laugh  at  any  ocnonsel  I  gave  yon ^ 

^^  On  my  soul,  sir,  you  wrong  me.  I  see  my  fault,  -and  will 
amend." 

<^  I  won't  trust  yon,  Tradescant.  You  are  a  gamester.  Such  a 
one  is  no  longer  ms  own  master,  but  is  slave  to  an  evil  spirit  who 
tyrannises  over  him  inexorably.  But  I'll  tiy  to  exorcise  the  Vernon. 
1  on  have  got  a  plague-spot  upon  you,  and  actual  cautery  alone 
will  cure  it.  You  may  wince  during  the  operation,  but  if  it  proves 
efibctual  it  matters  not." 

*^  Why,  sir,  I  shall  have  notbing  for  it  but  the  road.  I  must 
ride  out  to  Hounslow  and  Basshot  and  take  a  pnise;  and  then 
^ou  may  have  the  satis&claon  of  committing  me  to  Newgate,  try- 
mg  me  at  the  Old  Badley,  and  consigning  me  to  Jack  Ketch. 
How  well  it  will  read  in  the  newspapers:  'The  Lord  Mayor's 
only  son  was  turned  off  yesterday  at  Tyburn,  and  made  a  very 
fine  ending.' " 

^^You  won't  drive  him  to  such  dire  extremities,  surely.  Sir 
Gbresham?"  put  in  Cmtchet 

^He  may  be  hanged  for  aught  I  care,^  refined  the  Lord 
Mayor.  ^^Harkye,  Orutchet,  I  know  your  weakness  for  this 
yoong  scapegrace.  I  forbid  you  to  lena  him  money — ^peremp- 
todlyforbid  you.'* 

•tf  When  yonr  lordship  is  a  little  caliner,  perhaps  you'll  listen 
to  leason,"  said  Tradescant.  ^I  take  Mr.  Crutchet  to  witness 
that  just  as  you  entered  the  room  I  was  discussing  my  future 
plans  with  hioL  I  had  expressed  a  lively  sense  of  my  past  follies, 
and  a  firm  resolution  to  reform.  As  an  earnest  of  my  intention^ 
I  design,  with  yonr  permission,  to  marry." 

*'  Yes,  my  lord,  to  marry ! "  cried  Crutchet.  "^^  And  the  young 
lady  Mr.  Tradescant  has  selected  is  one  I  feel  certain  your  lordship 
will  approve." 

^^  WeD,  who  is  she?"  demanded  the  Lord  Mayor. 

^^  The  daughter  of  Mr.  Walworth,  the  hosier,  of  St.  Marjr-axe," 
nmlied  Tradescant;  ^^  a  very  charming  young  person,  with  the 
additional  recommendadon  of  a  large  fortune." 

^^  I  believe  you  have  more  regaiil  fiar  the  young  lady's  fortune 
than  for  herself,  sir,"  reioined  the  Lord  Mayor.  ^^  But  what 
sudden  whim  is  this?  Why,  you  and  Tom  Chatteris  turned  awav 
firom  the  Wahrorths  in  my  presence  last  night,  and  now  yon  teU 
nae  you  intend  to  marry  Alice.  Like  all  the  young  coxcombs  of 
tiie  day^  you  thioak  yon  have  only  to  ask  to  be  accepted." 

2  i2 
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^^  Tm  pretty  certain  I  shan't  encounter  a  refusal  on  Alice's  part^" 
rej  oined  Traaescant. 

^'  You  surprise  me.  I  own  I  thought  she  favoured  your  cousin 
Herbert,  as  was  not  unnatural  after  the  very  important  service  he 
rendered  her  and  her  mother  yesterday."' 

^^  Whatever  her  feelings  may  have  been  towards  Herbert  at  the 
commencement  of  the  evening,  sir,  they  were  changed  before  the 
close." 

"  Well,  that  doesn't  say  much  for  her  constancy.  Such  a  vola- 
tile creature  as  you  describe  is  likely  enough  to  change  again 
before  noon." 

^^I  flatter  myself  not,  sir,"  rejoined  Tradescant,  with  a  8el£> 
complacent  look.  ^^But  do  you  approve  my  choice?  Do  you 
consent?" 

"  If  I  withhold  my  consent,  I  will  give  you  my  reasons  for  doing 
so,"  replied  the  Lord  Mayor.  ^^In  the  first  place,  you  know 
nothing  of  the  girl,  and  cannot  tell  whether  she  would  suit  you, 
while  your  own  description  of  her  is  far  from  being  calculated  to 
prepossess  me  in  her  favour.  It  is,  evidently,  mere  CM)rioe  on  your 
part,  and  probably  the  same  on  hers.  A  poor  foundation  this  for 
an  engagement  for  life.    You  must  see  more  of  her." 

^^But  I  can't  aflTord  to  wait^"  cried  his  son.  ^^The  marriage 
must  take  place  speedily,  if  at  alL" 

^^  I  understand,"  observed  the  Lord  Mayor,  coldly.  '*  This  young 
woman  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  pay  your  debts.  Such  an  act,  however 
unworthy,  reflects  no  discredit  on  a  modem  fine  gentleman.  A 
broken  fortune  is  thus  easily  repaired.  But  I  will  be  no  party  to  an  j 
such  dishonourable  scheme,  sir.  Neither  will  I  allow  this  thought- 
less girl  to  be  duped.  If  this  affair  proceeds  further,  and  Mr. 
Walworth  confers  with  me  upon  it,  I  will  hide  nothing  from  him. 
I  will  give  him  the  result  of  my  own  experience,  for,  unfortunately, 
I  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  daughter  married  to  a  gamester.  I 
shall  ever  reproach  myself  that  I  yielded  to  your  mothers  entreaties, 
and  consigned  your  sister  Chloris  to  Captain  Chatteris.  When  yoa 
can  convince  me  that  you  have  abandoned  play,  I  may  consent  to 
your  marriage;  .but  not  till  then." 

"  But  you  shut  every  door  against  me,  sir,"  rejoined  Tradescant, 
sullenly.  ^^  You  will  neither  aid  me,  nor  allow  me  to  aid  myself. 
How  the  deuce  am  I  to  get  out  of  my  difficulties?" 

'^  That  you  must  find  out  for  yourself^  sir,  since  you  have  beea 
foolish  enough  to  run  into  them,"  said  his  father. 

^^I  ask  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Crutchet,  imploringly;  '^but  I 
think,  with  all  submission,  that  you  are  rather  hard  upon  your 
son." 

^^  I  am  determined  to  read  him  a  lesson,"  rejoined  the  Lord 
Mayor.  '^He  will  thank  me  for  it  hereafter.  I  have  now  done, 
sir,"  he  added,  sternly,  to  Tradescant,  ^^and  leave  you  to  your 
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leflectioiUL  Come  with  me  to  my  study,  Crutchet  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you  before  I  ^o  to  the  Mansion  House." 

^^I  come^  my  lord,"  rephed  the  old  man.  But  he  lingered, 
as  the  Lord  Mayor  quitted  the  room. 

^^  Oh,  Mr.  Tradescant ! "  he-  groaned,  ^'  that  ever  I  should  live 
to  see  this  day.  I  never  remember  Sir  Grresham  in  such  a  way 
before.    What  will  be  the  end  of  it?  " 

^^  Deuce  knows ! "  rejoined  the  reckless  young  man,  with  a  laugh. 
^  He'll  calm  down  by-and-by." 

<<  I  don't  think  so,  Mr.  Tradescant,  I  don't  think  so.  If  11  break 
my  heart  if  anything  happens  to  you." 

'^  Poh  1  don't  be  discouraged,  Bow  Bells.  I  shall  get  through 
it  without  damage." 

<<  Dear  I  dear !  what  wonderful  spirits  you  have  to  be  sure.  Tou 
can  stare  ruin  in  the  face  without  blinking." 

**Ruinl  Who's  thinking  of  ruin?  It's  all  very  well  for  old 
dad  to  grumble  and  lecture,  but  he'll  never  let  me  go  to  the  wall — 
not  he  I  He  makes  a  pretence  of  buttoning  up  his  breeches-pockets 
tightly,  but  he'll  be  obliged  to  fork  out  pretty  handsomely  by-and- 
by.  He  deserves  to  smart  for  his  obstinacy.  Whether  I  like  it  or 
not,  he  forces  me  to  raise  money.  Nothing  now  but  Shadrach  and 
twenty  per  cent  You  must  go  with  me  to  the  old  usurer  this 
afternoon,  Bow  Bells." 

^^  It  goes  gainst  my  conscience,  but  I  canH  bear  to  see  you 
harassed,  Mr.  Tradescant." 

**  Yotf re  right,  Bow  Bells.  I  am  confoundedly  harassed — ^im- 
properly harassed,  I  may  say." 

*^  Well,  well.  I  won't  exactly 'promise  to  accompany  you;  but, 
if  I  do  go,  it'll  only  be  to  keep  you  out  of  harm.  But  I  must 
follow  your  father.  He'll  think  I'm  plotting  against  him  if  I 
stay  longer.    How  will  it  all  end?" 

And  with  the  slow,  vacillating  footstep  denoting  a  heavy  heart, 
he  quitted  the  room,  casting  a  compassionate  look  at  Tradescant  ere 
he  <MOsed  the  door. 

As  soon  as  he  was  alone,  the  young  man  threw  himself  upon  a 
sofa,  and  indulged  in  the  following  self-communion.  ^^  I  was  a  fool 
to  make  my  old  dad  acquainted  with  my  embarrassments,  but  I 
fancied  I  was  all  safe  with  my  mother.  She  seems  to  have  lost  her 
influence  over  him.  However,  since  he  throws  me  on  my  own  re* 
sources,  he  can't  blame  me  for  any  steps  I  may  take.  And  as 
to  Letting  me  go  down  for  a  paltry  five  thousand  pounds,  he 
won't  do  that.  His  own  credit  is  at  stake.  The  Lord  Mayor  of 
liondon  must  sustain  his  son — so  I  may  make  myself  perfectly  easy. 
The  main  point  is  to  raise  the  money  to-day.  I  must  pay  Wilkes 
and  the  others,  and  have  my  revenge  from  Gleek  and  Brag^e. 
How  cursedly  spiteful  old  dad  is  in  regard  to  my  matrimonial 
project.    But  he  shan't  frustrate  the  scheme.     Opposition  only 
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znakes  me  detemiined  to  hqaxtj  the  giiL  FU  hftve  her — wnA  or 
without  old  Wdiwotik'B  con&mU  But  I  nuiflt  proceed  to  iBake  my 
tcolette,  &£  I've  plenty  to  do  to^y.  Here^  I'^p/'  ^  added, 
as  the  valet  appeared  in  answ^  to  hifi  belU  ^^  aend  Le  Groa  to  dresB 
mv  peruke,  and  if  Mr*  Wilkes^  or  aaj  other  oTmj  finenda  should 
call,  show  th^n  up-statrs.'* 

^^  What  will  your  honour  pleaae  to  take  for  breakfast? ''  infoized 
Tiplady. 

^^  A  grilled  chicken,  an  omelette  aux  fines,  herbes,  aaid  a  botde 
of  Bordeaux,"  replied  TradescaiU.  ^  En  attendant.  Tip,,  a  thimble- 
ful of  usquebaugh  to  steady  my  nerves.  They  haree  been  con- 
foundedly shaken.'* 

An  hour  or  so  elapsed,  and  during  this  interval  Tradescniit  had 
completed  his  toilette  to  his  astire  satis&otion.  His  flaxen  neruke 
had  been  dressed  and  carefully  adjusted  by  Le  Groa,  and  he  was 
discussing  the  grilled  chicken  and  daiet,  when  Captain  Chatteris 
burst  into  the  room.  The  captain  had  just  beat  iMonncd  by  his 
wife  o£  the  iUrsuccess  of  her  applicati<m  on  his  bdialf  to  Sir 
Greshanv  ^ad  he  canse  to  Trade»Kuit  to  complazn  of  the  shabby 
treatment  he  had  experienced,  and  to  concert  measures  with  him  iar 
obtaining  a  supply. 

Tradi^cant  told  hbn  he  was  in  the  same  predacament  hiinsd^ 
and  recommended  him  to  accompany  him  to  the  Jew  money- 
lender's, where  poseiblj  they  might  both  be  aecommodatod,  and  to 
this  proposition  Chatteris  unhesitatingly  assented.  Tiadescant  then 
proceeded  to  acquaint  his  brothei-in-kw  with  his  newlv-fledged 
matrimonial  scheme,  at  which  the  captain  laughed  heartily. 

<a'U  go  with  you  to  the  Cit^  Mall  at  half-past  four^"  he  said, 
^<  to  see  how  the  o&ir  comes  oS.  But,  meantime,  we  must  look  up 
Shadradi.  It  is  highly  important  to  take  Old  Bow  Bells  with  us. 
The  very  sight  of  him  will  induce  Shadrach  to  lend  the  money." 

As  soon  as  Tradescant  had  finished  break&st,  the  two  joung 
men  went  down  stairs^  and  knocking  at  the  door  of  oomnumicatioii 
between  the  house  and  the  shop,  were  instantly  admitted  to  the 
counting-house  by  Orutchet. 


VI. 

IN  WmCH  KB.  CAKinSH  APFEABA  UT  A  HEW  CBAIUCTSB. 

On  quitting  Tradescant,  Crutchet  descended  to  the  first  floor, 
and  proceeded  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  study,  which  was  situated 
at  the  end  of  the  g^ery,  and  looked  towards  the  back  of  the 
house.  It  was  smaB,  plamly  furnished,  and  contained  a  book- 
case, a  table  provided  with  writing  materials,  and  a  few  chairs. 
Over  the  chimney-piece  was  a  portrait  of  the  founder  of  the  house, 
Mr.  Tradescant,  a  nandsome,  portly  man,  attired  in  a  dress  of  the 
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early  part  of  the  c^tury-Hsqiiaro-eiit  maroon-cobmod  oaat»  with 
gold-edged  button-hokB,  flowered  silk  waistcoat,  fornially-cuildd 
penike,  and  cxaTat  finnged  with  laee.  On  oitenng  the  atodjy 
Citttchet  found  the  Lord  Mayor  standiiog  with,  hia  back  to  the  fixe^ 
effidently  ezpeetkig  him  witk.  unpatieiice.. 

"  What!  more  last  words  with  that  graceless  boy,  OrutAet?'* 
he  cried. 

^^  I  know  he  has  been  very  foolish,  and  Fm  not  surprised  yo« 
are  very  an^  witL  him^  bie.  Stilly  I  wish  you  woulcL  view  his 
ccsidnBt  a  httfe  moxs  knimtly/' 

^^  Tve  made  up  my  mind,  Grutchet,  and  all  your  persaaaoo8> 
won't  change  me^  Nothing,  indeed,  bni  your  bUnd  partiality 
wodd  induce  you  to  attempt  his  de£moa»" 

^  I  do  dote  upon  him,  Sir  GieAam.  Wh&k  I  consider  whose 
Bon  he  isy  and  wnoea  grandson,"  he  added,,  ^aaeing  at  the  portrait 
OTer  the  fireplace^  ^^  I  can't  and  won't  deapau  of  bun  J* 

^  Well,  t  tntflA  you  may  pcove  io  be  rig^  and  I  wrong, 
GbmteheL  Bob  I  must  once  more^  caution  you  against  lending 
him  money." 

^  Yow  csulion  comes  too  laite,  my  lordJ' 

^^Why,  you  stupid  old  dotard — ^you  deserre— I  doit't  kasoiD 
whai.  Sdeatkl  I  never  tbonght  to  be  mally  ai^oy  with  yeu, 
OniAcfaet,.  but  I  am  now.  How  daoed  you  lend  m^  son.  money, 
sby.  witfaonlt  <s>nsultin^  me?  Toaha^eenconcaged  himinliiispro* 
fligate  ways—- imdermmei  my  authority — betmyed  my  oonfidenoe 
— deoeiiTOd  mis^  sir/^ 

'^  How  so,  Sir  Ggssdnm  ?  Surely  II  haare  a  right  to  do  what  I 
please  with  my  own? — to  gire  my  money  to  whom  I  dioose — to 
tiirow  it.  asnqr^  if  I  think  proper ! " 

^  You  here  no  right  tocosrupt  my  son,  sir.  How  mucdi  have  you 
lent. him?    Tell  me  at  onne,  that  the  dd>t  may  be  dischaxged." 

'^  I  can't  tell  you,  Sir  Gsesham*    I  have  ke^t  no  memoranda*" 

<<No  memoranda  I  Imposmble^  sir.  This  is  the  way  I  am  to 
be  treated..    Mj  commanilB  set  at  naught ^" 

*^  I  have  never  disobeyed  yoa»  Six  Gresham.  I  have  beea  a 
&ithful  secvaat  to  you,  as  I  waa.  to  my  honoiued  master,  Mr. 
Tradeseani^  aaid  I  can  give  a  good  account  of  my  stewardship." 

^^  Fordve  me,  my  good  friend,"  said  the  Locd  Mayor,,  grasping 
bin  Ittad  warmly.    ^1  was  too  hasty." 

^  I  ka&w  I  bare  been  to  blame  in.  this  matter,"  replied  Grutchet^ 
BCDich  moved,  ^and  can  only  say  is  excuse-*tbat  I  couldn't 
help  it." 

^  The  yoiUBg  rascal  knows  his  power  over  you,  and  abuses  it. 
'Tis  well  I  am  made  of  sterner  stuff.  However,  though  this 
concerns  me  much,  it  is  not  what  I  waat  to  speak  to  vou  about. 
Have  you  any  reelection  of  my  brothers^  especially  of  the  elder 
of  them,  Lawrence  ?  " 
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^^  To  be  sure  I  have,  Sir  Gresham,  I  knew  them  both  when 
you  lived  in  Bucklersbuiy.  But  thej  wanted  your  steadiness. 
ITeither  of  them  would  work.  Lawrence  was  fond  of  plays,  and 
Godfrey  idled  his  time  in  the  streets." 

^^  Should  you  know  Lawrence,  think  you^  were  you  to  see  him 
again?" 

^^No  doubt — ^but  I  fear  I  shan't  behold  him  again  in  this 
world." 

'^  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that^"  replied  Sir  Gresham,  ringing  a 
belL  And  he  added  to  Tomliney  who  answered  it,  ^^  Request  Mr* 
Gandish  to  come  to  me*" 

'^If  I  am  not  misinformed,  my  lord,  you  had  a  visit  yesterday 
from  some  relations  you  never  saw  before?"  remarked  CrutcheL 

^^  True  I — ^a  nephew  and  niece,  children  of  my  poor  brother 
Godfrey,  who,  it  appears,  died  some  years  ago  at  York.  I  was 
going  to  tell  you  about  them.  My  niece,  Prue,  is  a  very 
amiable,  pretty  young  woman — all  I  could  desire,  in  short — but 
her  brother^  Herbert,  pleases  me  best — a  fine,  spirited  young 
fellow.    Would  Tradescant  were  like  him." 

^^  I'm  sure  your  son  has  spirit  enough,  my  lord.  Ah  I  you'll  live 
to  be  proud  of  him  jet." 

^  But  with  all  his  spirit,  Herbert  has  no  distaste  to  businessh-- 
quite  the  contrary — so  it's  my  intention  to  place  him  in  my  own 
concern,  and,  if  he  turns  out  well,  to  make  him  a  partner.  You 
must  take  him  in  hand,  Crutchet.    Fit  him  for  the  post" . 

^'I'll  do  my  best,  my  lord,"  returned  the  old  man,  with  a  sigh, 
feeling  that  Tradescant  would  be  entirely  superseded. 

^^  ^grossed  as  my  time  will  necessarily  be  by  the  important 
duties  of  my  office,"  pursued  the  Lord  Mayor,  ^^1  shan't  oe  able 
to  attend  to  my  nephew,  and  must  leave  his  instruction  to  vou. 
You  shall  see  mm  presently.  But  what  keeps  Mr.  Gandish  r  I 
thought  he  would  have  been  here  before  this. 

"  rray  who  is  Mr.  Gandish,  my  lord?"  adced  Grutchet. 

"YouU  see,"  replied  the  Lorn  Mayor,  "I'll  try  whether  he 
knows  him,"  he  added  to  himself. 

With  this  he  sat  down  at  the  table,  with  his  back  to  the  door, 
pretending  to  busy  himself  with  some  papers,  leaving  Grutchet 
standing  near  the  fire. 

Shoruy  afterwards  the  door  was  opened,  and  some  one  entered 
the  room.  Sir  Gresham  had  no  doubt  it  was  Gandish,  but  he  did 
not  turn  round  to  look,  wishing  to  ascertain  what  efiect  his  brother's 
appearance  would  proauce  upon  Grutchet. 

In  no  way  prepared  for  tne  new  comer,  Grutchet  was  not  sur- 
prised, as  he  might  have  been,  if  he  had  heard  a  description 
of  him.  He  beheld  a  little  old  man,  dressed  in  a  peach-coloured 
Velvet  coat  very  much  faded,  a  tarnished  laced  waistcoat,  and 
tawny  velvet  breeches  just  as  much  worn  as  the  coat,  pink  silk 
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Etoddngs  hanging  loosely  on  his  shrunken  calves,  and  shoes  with 
paste  buckles.  His  costume  was  completed  by  a  well-powdered 
wig  with  a  high  foretopi  ailes  de  pigeon^  and  a  prodigiously  lon^ 
quene.  A  touch  of  rouge  on  the  sunken  cheelniy  together  witb 
a  couple  of  mouchets  artistically  placed,  and  a  little  darkening 
of  die  eyebrows,  eaye  an  entirely  different  eicpression  to  the  old 
man's  face*  His  c&ess,  looks,  and  manner  were  those  of  a  super- 
uinuated  beau*  He  carried  a  three-cornered  hat  under  his  arm, 
and  a  cane  in  hand.  On  entering  the  room,  he  made  a  veiy 
eeremonious  bow  to  Mr.  Crutchet,  who  returned  it,  and  said, 
^^His  lordship  is  occupied  for  the  moment,  sir.'' 
^  Oh !  don't  disturb  his  lordship  for  the  world,"  replied  Candish, 
in  accents  totally  unlike  those  of  the  day  before,  bein^  high  and 
afl^ted — ^^  I  can  wait.  Allow  me  to  offer  you  a  pincn  of  snu£^ 
ar." 

"Eh  day!  what's  this?"  thought  the  Lord  Mayor.    <^That 

doesn't  sound  like  Lawrence's  voice. — Grive  Mr.  Candish  a  chair^ 

Crotchet.     I  shall  have  done  in  a  moment.    Talk  away.    You 

won't  disturb  me." 

^  A  thousand  thanks^  my  good  sir,"  said  Candish,  declining  the 

chair.    "  Mr. 1  didn  t  quite  catch  the  name." 

"Tobias  Crutchet,  at  your  service,  sir." 

"  Do  you  recollect  the  name,  Mr.  Candish?  "  asked  Sir  Gh*esham, 
vithout  looking  up. 
"  Not  in  the  least,  my  lord,"  replied  the  individual  appealed  to. 
^^Come  here,  Crutchet,"  cried  the  Lord  Mayor;  aading,  in  a 
low  tone,  as  the  other  drew  near,  "  Well,  who  is  it?" 

"  I  don't  imderstand  your  lordship,"  replied  Crutchet.    **  Tve 
never  seen  the  gentleman  before." 
^  Look  ajgain  I    Observe  him  narrowly  I " 
**rm  quite  at  fault,  my  lord." 

"  Why,  you're  blind  and  stupid  I   Don't  you  recognise ^ha !  '* 

The  latter  exclamation  was  uttered  as  the  Lora  Mayor  turned 
n>Qnd,  and  perceived  the  extraordinary  transformation  that  had 
taken  place  in  Candid.  So  totally  changed  was  he  that  Sir 
Oiesham  himself  did  not  know  him  again. 

"  Zounds  I"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  can  scarcely  believe  my  eyes.  Are 
you  the  individual  I  saw  yesterday  ?  " 

"The  identical  person^  my  lord,"  replied  the  other,  with  a  pro- 
found bow.  ^^  A  good  mght's  rest  and  a  good  breakfast  have  won- 
derfully improved  me;  while  by  your  kindness,  and  the  attention 
of  your  coiffeur,  M.  le  Gros,  I  have  been  provided  with  these 
kabilimenta*" 

"Well,  I  was  about  to  acquaint  Mr.  Crutchet  with  some  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  your  history,  but  I  shall  now  defer 
^em  to  another  opportunity.  Mr.  Candish  is  an  old  friend  of 
mine— a  very  old  friend,  Crutchet,  and  I  fancied  he  had  been  an 
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acqjaaintBiice  of  joins*  He  wiU  semsin  widi  n»  &r  tlie  preBent 
— perhaoB  altogether — and  I  wiah.  him:  to  be  toeated  like  one-  of 
the  family." 

^^  Hs  shall  have  no&ing  to  oompLiin  of  aa  fiv  as  1  amxoncerned,'' 
Baid  Gniichet^  greatly  surpzifled. 

^^  Your  lordahip  is  a  great  deal  too  good,"  coed  Camdsdi. 

At  thia  moment  the  dooc  mm  again  opened  to  admit  Bierbert. 

^^  Good  morrow,  nephew  I "  cried  the  Lord  Mayor.  ^^  Glad  to 
see  you.  I  have  just  he&L  i^eakiiig  of  you  to  Mr.  Crutohet — 
telling  him  that  1  deaigp.  to  place  ]^oa  in  my  establishment,  and 
recommending  you  to  ma  beat  attendona." 

^Mr.  Herbert  Lorimer  has  only  to  command  me^"  replied 
Crutchet,  bowing  to  the  yoong  maiu  ^  He  will  find  me  in  the 
Gountin^-houae  whenever  he-  wants  me,,  and  I  shall  always  be  at 
his  service.  Your  lordship,  I  presume,  does  not  require  me  for* 
ther  ?"    And,  with  a  general  bow  to  the  company,  he  departed.  . 

^^Have  you  forgotten  Mr.  Gandiah,.  Herbert?"  said  the  Lord 
Mayor. 

^^  What !  is  this  he?  On  my  soul !  I  didn't  know  him.  Ezcnae 
me,  uncle — you  ase  so  chaaged." 

^^  Prithee,  young  gentleman,  da  not  addresa  me  by  that  title 
again.  I  am  no  more  your  untde  than  I  am  the  Lord  Mayor^s 
brother." 

"  Well,  let  him  have  his  way,"  rejoined  Sir  Gresham.  ^^But 
notwithirtandmg  his  denial,  ill  ia  my  intention  to  treat  him  as 
a  brothea^  and  to  miboaom  myself  to  him,  aa  well  as  to  you, 
nephew.  I  grieve  to  aay,  then,  that  my  son,  Tradeacant,  has  ac- 
quired a  taste  for  play,  which>  if  not  checked,  may  lead  to  lament- 
able consequences.'' 

^^  Your  lordship,  I  feai:,  ia  haadly  aware  of  the  full  extent 
of  your  son's  danger,"  observed  Herbert.  ^It  is  right  you 
should  know  the  womt,  that  you  may  guard  against  it»  I  heard 
enough  laat  night  to  convinGe  me  that  my  eouain,.  Tradeacant,  ia 
in  the  hands  of  ahacpera" 

^^  Shaq)ersl  Tl3i»L  indeed  he  ia  lost !  "  exidaimed  Sir  Grreaham. 
"  Oh !  my  unhappy  boy  1 " 

^  Why  did  you  tell  him  thia?  "  whi^esed  Candish. 

'<  I  did  it  for  the  best,"  replied  Iferbert  ^'But  I  fear  I  waa 
too  abrttpt.." 

^^  I  thank  you  for  your  ainoerity,  Herbert^"  said  Sir  Grresham, 
recovering  hiniaelf.  ^^  It  ia  bert  to  knoir  the  truth,  however  painful 
it  maybe.    But  oh  1  to  think  he  should  have  come  to  this ! 

^^  Who  are  the  sharpers  with  whom  Tradescant  has  beea  playing? 
— are  they  notorioua  cheats?  "  demanded  Candiah. 

^^  It  would  seem  so  from  what  I  heard.  They  are  named  Gleek. 
and  Bragge." 

<<  Two  arrant  knaves  as  any  that  infest  the  gaming-tables,  and 
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as  little  likely  to  abandon  their  prey  as  any  of  their  rapacious 
tribe/'  rejoined  Candish.  "Nevertheless,  my  lord,  I  do  not  de- 
spair of  rescuing  your  son  from  them.  But  I  must  have  a  little 
money  for  the  purpose.  My  pockets,  I  need  scarcely  say,  are 
quite  empty." 

^Take  what  you  pleafie/'  cried  Sir  Gresbam,  producing  a 
pocket-book,  and  offering  him  notea — ^^a  hundred — two  hun- 

"  A  hundred  will  suffice  for  the  present/'  rqoined  Condish.  "  If 
I  want  more  I  will  ask  for  it." 

"  Can  I  be  of  use  in  the  plai^?"  said  Herbert. 

"  I  count  upon  you,"  rejoined  Candbh.  "  If  possible,  my  lord, 
I  will  extricate  your  son  from  the  peril  m  which  he  ia  involved, 
and  without  making  tibe  affidr  a  public  scandal,  which,  for  his  sake, 
and  for  youi  sake,  too,  ought  to  be  avoided." 

'^It  must  be  avoided — at  any  sacrifice  on  my  part.  There 
must  be  no  public  scandal  I  should  never  hold  up  my  head 
again,  if  such  a  disgraceful  a&ir  as  this  should  take  wind." 

^^  Have  no  fear,  my  lord.    It  shall  not  do  so,"  rcgoined  Candish.. 

^^  Let  me  give  you  both  a  cauiaon,"  said  Sir  Ghresham.  ^  What- 
ever your  plan  may  be,  do  not  confide  it  to  Mr.  Crutdiet,  or  the 
object  may  be  defeated.  Though  one  of  the  trustiest  persons 
bieadu2ig^  he  cannot  keep  a  secret  from  Tradescant.  You  must 
therefore  be  upon  your  guard  with  him." 

^^  It  was  well  your  lordship  cautioned  me,  for  I  was  about  to 
consult  him  om  the  subject,"  observed  Herbert. 

At  this  moment  Tomline  enteared  to  say  that  his  lordship's 
chariot  was  waiting  to  take  him  to  the  Mansion  House. 

^  I'll  come  directly,"  replied  Six  Gresham. 

^^  You  must  excuse  me,Xfawra]ioe,"  he  added,  as  soon  as  the  man 
was  gone;  ^^and  as  I  may  not  see  you  again  until  late  in  the  day, 
let  me  beg  of  you  to  make  yourself  perfectly  at  home  here.  Con- 
sider this  room  as  your  own.  Order  what  you  pleas^  and  do  what 
{ou  please.  I  will  give  directions  to  the  servants  to  attend  to  you. 
t  will  be  your  own  iauk  if  you  are  not  comfortable.  As  to  you, 
Herbert^  Mr.  Grutchsi  will  be  skd  to  see  you  in  the  countmg* 
house."    And  with  a  kindly  look  at  both  he  quitted  the  room. 

Proceeding  to  his  dressing-room  to  make  some  needful  change 
in  his  attire^  lie  then  entered  his  chariot,  and  drove  to  the  Mansion 
House. 

Acting  on  his  uncle's  ^ggestion,  Herbert  went  down  to  the 
counting-house,  and  while  employed  there  made  a  discovery,  which 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  impart  without  delay  to  Candish. 
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THE  LOWIB  WALKS  IN  K00BPI2LDS. 

A  LONG  discussion  had  taken  place  in  the  counting-house  between 
Grutchet,  Chatteris,  and  Tradescant,  and  this  discussion  Herbert 
overheard.  As  Crutchet  positively  refused  to  enter  Shadrach's 
dwelling,  it  became  necessaiy  to  make  an  appointment  with  the 
money-lender  elsewhere*  Accordingly,  a  note  was  despatched  by 
Tradescant  to  Green  Dragon-court,  Old  Jewnr,  where  Shadrach 
dwelt,  desiring  him  to  be  at  a  particular  part  of  the  liower  Walks 
in  Moorfields  at  four  o'clock,  to  meet  some  gentlemen,  who  would 
not  care  to  be  seen  at  his  house.  The  hour  and  place  were  fixed 
to  suit  Tradescant's  engagement  with  the  Walworths  in  the  City 
Mall.  Half  an  hour  would  suffice  for  the  transaction  with  the  Jew. 
An  answer  was  brought  back  by  the  porter  to  the  eflfect  that  Mr. 
Shadrach  would  not  lail  to  attend  to  the  appointment.  It  may  be 
proper  to  mention  that  a  handsome  fee  to  the  messenger  had  pro- 
cured the  wily  Jew  full  information  as  to  whom  the  note  came  from. 
It  was  then  agreed  between  Crutchet  and  the  others  that  they  should 
find  their  way  separately  to  Moorfields,  and  meet,  as  if  casually, 
at  the  place  of  rendezvous. 

Accustomed  to  dine  at  an  eating-house  at  two  o'clock,  Crutchet 
did  not  return  to  Cheapside  after  his  meal,  but,  the  afternoon  being 
fine,  proceeded  along  Coleman-street,  in  the  direction  of  Moorgate, 
unconscious  that  he  was  followed  by  an  elderly  individual  wrapped 
in  a  roquelaure,  who  had  dined  at  the  same  eating-house  as  himself, 
and  had  quitted  it  the  moment  after  him.  Contrary  to  his  custom, 
which  was  to  walk  briskly,  Crutchet  proceeded  very  leisurely.  The 
Cambridge  coach  first  attracted  his  attention;  then  some  waggons 
drawn  up  near  the  Bell  Inn;  and  lastly,  Moor^te  itself;  for  though 
he  had  pressed  through  the  gateway  many  a  nundred  times  before 
without  Destowing  much  regard  upon  it,  he  now  paused  to  contem- 
plate it  with  a  melancholy  kind  of  interest. 

This  gate,  which  could  not  .boast  much  antiquity,  having  only 
been  erected  some  eighty  or  ninety  years  previously  on  the  site  of 
a  much  older  structure,  was  accounted  the  most  magnificent  in  the 
City,  and  consisted  of  a  lofty  arch,  which  could  be  closed  if  re- 

auired,  with  a  postern  on  either  side  of  it.  The  upper  part  of 
le  fabric,  comprising  two  stories,  and  forming  a  commodious 
dwelling-house,  was  ornamented  with  Corinthian  pilasters,  above 
which  was  a  round  pediment  displaying  the  City  arms,  l^e  arch 
was  unusually  lofty,  being  so  built,  it  was  said,  to  enable  the 
train-bands  to  cany  their  pikes  erect  while  marching  through  it. 
The  rooms  over  the  gateway  were  assigned  to  Mr.  Towse,  the 
Lord  Mayor^s  chief  carver.  Though  the  edifice  was  in  verjr  good 
preservation,  and  justly  admired  for  its  beauty,  it  was  found  incon- 
venient, owing  to  the  increasing  traffic  in  that  part  of  the  City, 
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and  its  removal  had  been  decided  upon.  Awaie  it  was  doomed, 
Cratchety  who  had  known  it  ever  since  he  was  a  boy,  now  oontem- 
}>Iated  it  with  Tegret  At  last  he  moved  on,  passed  dirongh  the 
iight4iand  postern,  and  found  himself  in  Moomdds. 

This  extensive  piece  of  ground,  which  would  now-a-days  be 
termed  a  ^^  park/'  was  very  charmingly  laid  out  in  four  large  g^rass- 
plots,  or  ^quarters,"  as  they  were  called,  intersected  by  broad 
gravel-walk%  and  was  much  nrequented  by  the  citizens  for  purposes 
of  exercise  and  recreation.    The  mid  walk,  which  was  of  consider- 
able length,  with  a  row  of  well-grown  elm-trees  on  either  nde,  and 
seats  for  the  convenience  of  promenaders,  was  de&^nated — owing 
to  its  being  the  resort  of  all  the  persons  of  ia^on  to  be  met 
with  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  metropolis— the  City  Mall.    And 
if  the  smartness  of  the  company  who  frequented  it  was  to  count 
for  anything,  it  might  be  fairly  said  to  rival  the  Mall  in  St.  James's 
Park.     On  Sundays  and  holidays  the  City  Mall  was  thronged; 
but  even  on  ordiiuury  occasions  it  was  greatly  frequented,  and 
exhibited  much  more  variety  of  character  than  could  be  found  at 
the  West-end.    Here  might  be  seen  the  citizens'  wives  and  daugh* 
ters  flaunting  in  all  their  finery,  and  displajring  their  charms  to 
the  Moorfield9  maocaronis,  whose  hats  were  cocked  dui^onally  over 
the  right  or  left  eye,  and  who  gave  themselves  quite  as  many  airs 
as  the  coxcombs  of  St.  James's.    But  the  CTitv  Mall  was  really 
very  lively  and  amusing,  and  had  something  of  a  continental  air. 
Booths  and  small  shops,  where  fans,  toys,  trinkets,  confectionary, 
and  other  light  matters,  could  be  purchased,  were  arranged  under 
the  trees,  and  there  was  generally  some  show  or  mountebank 
diversion  to  be  witnessed  on  the  ^^  quarters."    The  central  walk 
could  be  lighted  up  at  dusk  by  lamps  swung  from  ropes  attached 
to  the  trees  on  either  side.    A  grand  termmation  to  the  vista  on 
the  south  was  offered  by  Bethfehem  Hospital,  which,  with  its 
noble  ia9ade  upwards  of  five  hundred  feet  in  length,  its  three 
pavilions,  high  roof,  and  handsome  stone  balustrades,  looked  like 
a  palace,  and  indeed  had  been  built  on  the  model  of  die  Tuileries, 
to  the  infinite  annoyance  of  Louis  XIV. 

Taking  his  way  along  the  high  wall,  built  of  brick  and  stone, 
which  enclosed  the  spacious  gardens  laid  out  for  the  recreation 
of  the  unfortunate  inmates  of  the  asylum,  Grutchet  walked  on  until 
he  came  to  a  grand  semicircular  sweep,  in  the  centre  of  which  was 
a  pair  of  magnifipent  iron  gates,  forming  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  hospital  On  the  piers  to  which  these  gates  were  hung  were 
placed  the  two  life-like  statues,  representing  raving  madness  and 
melancholy  madness,  executed  by  the  elder  Gibb^,  and  alluded 
to  in  the  Dunciad : 

THiere,  o'er  the  gates,  by  his  famed  father's  hand. 
Great  Gibber's  brazen,  brainless  brothers  stand. 

Having  spent  a  few  minutes  in  surveying  this  stately  edifice  and 
its  gardens,  Grutchet  turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  looked 
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doffm  tke  Oity  IfalL  The  promenade  was  now  thronged  hj 
emly-^iened  folk,  but  being  m  no  mood  to  jom  them,  <>atdiet 
kept  oloBe^  by  the  hoepitel  waU  xmliil  he  reaped  the  east  side  <if 
Moorfield^  wbeve  there  was  a  long  range  of  stalls  belonging  to 
Mcond-hand  bookaellersy  and  dealers  in  secondrhand  goods  of  all 
sorts.  While  be  was  ezanmring  the  Tolumes  on  one  of  these 
stalls,  the  isdrndnal  who  had  followed  him  so  pertinaciously  came 
up,  and  empikyed  himself  in  a  dmilar  manner.  A  quarter  of 
an  bonr  pamd  m  this  waj,  when  glancing  at  the  large  clock 
jdaced  in  the  central  pavilion  of  the  liospital,  and  finding  it 
only  wanted  a  few  minntes  to  four,  Cmtchet  proceeded  to  iSae 
place  of  rendesEVOUs,  and.  jnst  as  he  reached  it,  Tradescant,  look* 
mg  the  y&j  pink  of  fasnion,  got  out  of  a  sedan-chair,  and  joined 
him.  In  vnother  moment  Captain  Chatteris  made  his  appearance 
firom  another  chair,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  little  old  man,  dressed 
in  black,  and  wearing  a  dark  hair-cap,  surmounted  by  a  large  three- 
oomered  hat,  and  having  unmistakably  Jewish  features,  approached 
diem.  This  was  Shadrach,  the  money-lender.  After  the  needful 
introductions  had  taken  place,  the  whole  party  left  the  walk,  and 
repaired  to  an  nnoocmnea  bench  near  a  large  tree  on  the  west  side 
of  the  "  quarter."  They  had  not  long  seated  themselves  on  this 
bench,  when  the  person  who  had  been  watching  Crutchet  came 
cautiously  up,  and  planted  himself  on  iJie  other  side  of  the  tree, 
the  trunk  oi  which  was  quite  large  enough  to  screen  him  from 
observation. 

^Well,  Shadrach,"  commenced  Captain  Chatteris,  ^^you  can 
guess  what  we  want  with  you." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  understand,  captain,"  replied  the  Jew;  "but  you 
couldn't  have  come  to  me  at  a  worse  time.  Money's  very  scarce 
— the  market's  exceedingly  tight,  as  Mr.  Crutchet  will  tell  you. 
However,  Pm  always  happy  to  accommodate  my  friends,  if  I  can. 
How  much  do  you  want,  captain?" 

^  Only  a  thousand  pounds,"  replied  Chatteris. 

"  Only  a  thousand,  eh !  A  mere  trifle !  wW,  I  shall  have  to 
borrow  it  myself  at  fifty  per  cent.,  so  I  must  charge  you  seventy- 
five,  my  dear.'^ 

"Seventy-five  per  cent.!"  exclaimed  Crutchet.  "Have  you 
no  conscience,  Mr.  Shadrach?'" 

"Consider  the  scarcily  of  money  and  the  risk  I  run,  Mr. 
Crutchet,"  repEed  the  Jew.  "Bnt  I  must  have  good  security, 
captain. — ^What  can  I  do  for  you,  sir?"  he  added,  turning  to 
Tradescmt. 

^  I  want  a  much  larger  sum  than  Captain  Chatteris,"  replied  the 
other.  "  Nothing  short  of  five  thousand  pounds  wifl  «enre  my 
turn." 

"  Bless  my  sonl !  that  is  a  large  sum.  I  haven't  got  half  the 
amount^  and  how  am  I  to  procure  the  remainder?" 

"  That  jou  know  best^  Snadradb.    But  I  want  it  without  delay." 
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'^^But  ]^«  not  to  be  got  in  aoi  instnit^  joy  dear;  and  if  I  lend 
yott  the  irliole  sum,  I  oan't  oblige  like  captain*" 

^Well,  mevflr  nmd  me,"  oibaerv^ed  Chatteria.  ^Gfive  Mr« 
Lorimer  ^e  preference." 

^^  But  I  csn't  do  it  for  peventy^five  per  oent.  I  most  have  a 
hundred." 

"  Well,  vdl— a  hundred  be  it>"  rejoined  Tiadeacsant,  ^  Only 
let  roe  have  the  money  spesdify." 

^^Hold,  or  I"  exclanned  Gnutchet.  "^You  mnatnH  yield  to 
such  infamous  extortion." 

^^  As  Mr.  Lorimer  pleases,"  rejoined  Shadrach,  with  affected 
iudiffeience.  ^^  I  shall  make  no  abatement.  I  can't  afiford  to  do 
it  under." 

^^  I  agree,  I  tell  you,"  observed  Tradescant. 

^^  But  five  thousand  is  a  serious  siun,  sir,"  and  if  I  lend  it  I  must 
have  good  security.  I  have  every  reliance  upon  you  as  the  Lord 
Mayor^s  son,  but  the  debt  may  be  disputed.  Yon  must  give  me 
your  bond,  my  dear,  and  Mr.  Orutcnet  must  join  you  in  it. 
Without  this,  I  won't  do  it." 

^^  Well,  there  wOl  be  no  difficulty  in  that,  Shadrach.  You  are 
willing  to  join  in  the  bond,  eh,  Crutchet?" 

^^  I  don't  like  it,  and  Fm  sure  you'll  repent  ike  transaction,  sir." 

^  Nonsense  I — ^the  matter  may  be  considered  settled,  Shadrach. 
But  I  must  have  the  money  to-day." 

<^  Well,  if  you  can  manage  to  be  at  Moss  and  Levy's  office  in 
the  Barbican,  at  seven  o'clock  this  evening,  you  may,  perhaps,  be 
accommodated." 

<^  This  is  a  bad  busLoeas,  sir,"  groaned  Cnitohet,  ^  and  I  wish  I 
could  dissuade  you  from  going  on  with  it." 

<<  Have  done  with  this  croaking,"  cried  Tradescant,  rismg  from 
the  seat.  ^^  We  will  be  with  you  at  Moss  and  Lev/s  punctually 
at  seven,  Shadrach." 

^  Mr.  Grutchet  must  come  with  you,  my  dear,"  said  the  Jew. 

<<  Ob  yes,  FU  bring  him,"  replied  Tradeacant. 

^^  Have  you  done  widi  me  now,  air  ?  "  inquired  Cmtchet.  And 
receiving  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  he  bowed  stiffiy  toShadrach^ 
aikI  quitting  MJoorfields,  hastened  back  to  Oheapside.  Tcadescant 
and  Chatteris  remained  for  a  &w  moments  .talking  to  the  Jew, 
axid  then  proceeded  towards  the  Mall,  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  the  negotiation. 

Shadrach  remained  where  he  was,  watching  them,  with  his  arms 
folded  upon  his  breast,  and  a  contemptuous  grin  playing  upon  his 
sallow  countenance.  All  at  once,  a  slight  noise  aroused  him,  and 
be  perceived  an  old  gentlemsaiy  wearing  a  coquelauie,  standing 
on  his  right. 

*^  Your  seryant,  Mr.  Shadrach,"  said  this  personage^  bowing 
politely. 

^  Sir,  your  ihnmble,''  replied  the  money-IendsK^  wsing  his  hat 
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'^  Don't  let  me  disturb  you,  sir,  I  beg,"  said  the  stianger.  "  111 
take  a  seat  beside  you.  Will  a  pinch  of  snuff  be  agreeable?" 
offering  him  a  box.  '^  You  sometimes  lend  money,  I  bdieve,  Mr. 
Shadnich?; 

^^  Sometimes,"  replied  the  Jew,  wondering  whether  the  old 
gentleman  wanted  to  borrow;  *^  but  only  on  good  security,  sir." 

^^  Oh !  that's  understood,"  rejoined  the  other.  ^^  Large  interest 
and  no  risk;  that's  your  maxim-— eh,  Mr.  Shadrach?" 

"  Not  exactly  my  maxim,  sir.    But  it's  not  a  bad  one — ^ha !  ha ! 

''You  may  be  surprised  at  the  interest  I  take  in  you,  Mr. 
Shadrach,  but  you'll  nnd  out  my  motive  presently.  Excuse  me 
for  putting  the  question,  but  1  hope  you're  not  going  to  lend 
money  to  the  two  sparks  who  have  just  left  you?" 

''I  must  decline  to  answer  that  question,  sir." 

''  As  you  please.  My  desire  is  to  serve  you.  I  should  be  sony 
you  lost  your  money." 

"  Lose  my  money ! "  echoed  the  Jew,  tapping  his  nose.  "  There 
ain't  much  chance  of  my  doing  that,  Mr.  Whati's-your-name." 

"  Candish  is  my  name,  Mr.  Shadrach.  I've  given  you  a  friendly 
hint.    You'll  do  well  not  to  neglect  it." 

"  And  pray,  Mr.  Candish,  do  you  know  the  two  young  gentle- 
men whose  credit  you're  trying  to  shake?" 

"  Perfectly  well,  sir.  One  is  the  Lord  Mayor's  son,  Mr.  Tradai- 
cant  Lorimer:  the  other,  the  Lord  Mayor's  son-in-law,  Captain 
Chatteris.  Both  extravagant,  both  in  debt,  and  consequently  DOth 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  jou." 

*  Well,  sir,  your  description,  I  own,  is  tolerably  accurate;  but  I 
see  nothing  very  alarming  in  it.  If  they  can't  pay,  some  one  else 
can;  and  tnat's  all  one  to  me." 

<<  Perhaps  you  calculate  upon  the  Lord  Mayor,  Mr.  Shadrach? 
You  think  he  will  come  down,  eh?  If  so,  allow  me  to  set  you 
right.  His  lordship  won't  pay  one  farthing.  Nay,  more,  he'll 
take  every  possible  means  of  punishing  you.  The  prodigality 
and  vices  of  these  young  men  have  exasperated  him  beyond 
endurance,  and  be  the  consequences  what  they  may,  he  is  resolved 
to  make  them  feel  the  effects  of  their  folly.  I  will  confess  that  I 
played  the  eavesdropper  just  now,  and  overheard  your  bargain 
witn  the  young  prodigals.  But  I  am  persuaded,  when  you  con- 
sider the  risk  you  wiu  inevitably  run,  coupled  with  the  certainty 
of  obtaining  merely  lawful  interest — ^if  that — ^you  will  hesitate  in 
carrying  it  out" 

<<  Oh  no,  sir,  I  shan't.  Your  arguments  are  very  plaurible,  but 
they  don't  weigh  with  me.  Vm  content  to  run  all  risks.  Besides, 
I've  a  better  opinion  of  the  Lord  Mayor  than  you  have,  Mr. 
Candish.  He's  not  half  so  bad  as  you  represent  him.  He  won't 
let  his  son  go  to  the  wall,  or  his  son-in-law  either.  No — no|  I 
know  better  than  that  But  even  if  his  lord^ip  should  disappoint 
me,  I  shall  have  Mr.  Cnitchet  to  look  to,  so  I  shall  be  quite  safe." 
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^'Tou're  wrong,  Shadrach.  You'll  get  into  trouble,  and  lose 
your  money  into  the  bargain." 

"  I  must  take  my  chance,"  replied  the  Jew,  curtly.  "  I  wish  you  a 
very  good  morning,  Mr.  Candish.  My  respectful  compliments  to  the 
Lora  Mayor."     And,  with  a  cunning  leer,  he  bowed  and  departed. 

"  The  crafty  old  rascal  won't  take  fright,"  muttered  Candish. 
"  The  profit  is  too  great.  What's  to  be  done?  Crutchet  mustn't 
go  to  Moss  and  Levy's.  But  how  to  prevent  him? — I'U  turn  it 
over  as  I  go  along." 

Thus  ruminating,  he  shaped  his  course  slowly  towards  Moorgafce. 

When  Tradescant  and  Captain  Chatteris  gained  the  MaU,  it 
was  exceedingly  crowded,  and  by  rather  a  miscellaneous  set — 
wealthy-looking  merchants  and  bankers,  sharp  stockbrokers,  trades- 
men of  every  variety,  apprentices,  ladies.  City  beaux,  City  militia- 
men, footmen,  nursemaios,  and  children.  Through  this  concourse 
our  youn^  sparks  made  their  way,  but  for  some  time  they  could  dis- 
cern nothmg  of  the  Walworths.  At  last,  as  they  had  got  nearly  to  the 
farther  end  of  the  Mall,  where  it  was  less  crowded,  they  perceived 
die  objects  of  their  quest.  There  undoubtedly  were  Alice  and 
her  mother;  the  young  lady  in  an  adorable  rose-coloured  satin 
sacque  and  fly-cap,  and  the  elder  in  a  sky-blue  silk  n^glig^  and 
Banelagh  mob.  Both  wore  a  good  deal  of  lace,  and  carried  fans. 
Behind  them  strutted  a  little  Afirican  page,  leading  a  snowy 
French  barbette  by  a  ribbon.  This  sable  attendant,  whose  hideous 
face  glistened  like  polished  ebony,  and  who  answered  to  the  name 
of  Pompey,  was  attired  in  a  semi-Oriental  garb,  his  head  being 
crowned  by  a  muslin  turban,  with  a  few  parti-coloured  feathers 
stuck  in  it.  The  ladies  were  escorted  by  Mr.  Walworth  and  Sir 
Felix  Bland. 

In  another  moment  the  parties  met,  and  all  the  customary 
greetings  were  gone  through.  Alice  blushed  on  beholding  Trades- 
cant,  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  then  raised  them  again  to  allow 
them  to  dwell  fondly  upon  him.  It  was  quite  evident,  from  the 
manner  in  which  young  Lorimer  was  welcomed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walworth,  that  he  had  only  to  ask  and  have;  but  not  to  leave  him 
in  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  the  ever-obliging  Sir  Fjelix  Bland 
contrived  to  whisper  in  his  ear,  while  shaking  hands  with  him, 

"  It's  all  right,  my  deiar  boy.  They're  both  mightily  pleased  with 
you — the  mother  especially  so.  Old  Walworth  means  to  come 
down  handsomely,  so  the  sooner  you  talk  to  him  the  better." 

Acting  upon  this  friendly  hint,  Tradescant,  after  a  little  tender 
discourse  with  Alice,  begged  a  word  with  her  father,  and  allowing 
the  others  to  pass  on  a  little  in  advance,  at  once  opened  the 
matter,  and,  with  a  preliminary  flourish  descriptive  of  the  violent 

Eaflsion  he  had  conceived  for  Alice — a  passion  which  he  declared 
e  had  every  reason  to  believe  was  shared  by  the  young  lady  her- 
self—he concluded  by  asking  the  old  hosier^s  consent. 

TOI..  LI.  2  E 
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"Well,  Mr.  Lorimer,"  old  Walworth  leplSsd,  "I. won't  pretend 
to  deny  that  this  proposal  is  agreeable  to  me,  andthatl  shall  be 
very  glad  indeed  to  have  you  for  a  son-in-law,  and  very  proud 
to  be  connected  with  your  worthy  father,  the  Lord  Mayor^  but^ 
before  we  go  any  further,  let  me  mquire  whether  you  have  asked 
his  lordship's  consent?" 

"  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  as  yet,  sir,  because  I  feel  certain 
he  will  at  once  accord  it,"  replied  Tiadescant.  "  When  h^  finda 
my  affections  are  fixed  on  so  charming  a  person  as  Miss  Walworth, 
he. will  o£fer  no  bar  to  my  happiness. 

"  I  trust  it  may  be  so,  sir.  To-morrow  I  shall  wait  upon  him, 
and  state  my  intentions  in  regard  to  my  daughter.  You  shall 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  me,  Mr.  Lorimer.  Tou  won't  take 
a  beggar  to  your  arms,  sir." 

*^  Oh !  sir,  you  are  too  good.  But  Alice  would  be  wealthy  with 
no  other  dowry  than  her  beauty." 

At  this  moment,  Sir  Felix  Bland^  who  had  been  casting  an 
occasional  backward  glance  towards  them,  received. a. look  from 
Tradescant  which  caused  him  to  loiter  tiU  they  came  up. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Mr.  Walworth,"  said  the  little  aldmnan,  "  I 
hope  I  may  congratulate  my  young  friend.    All  is  settled,  eh?" 

^^  All  is  settled,  so  far  as  my  consent  is  concerned.  Sir  Felix. 
But  Sir  Gresham  has  to  be  consulted." 

^^  No  opposition,  I  fancv,  need  be  apprehended  in  that  quarter, 
my  dear  Mr.  Walworth,'  replied  Sir  Felix.  "I  may  venture,  I 
think,  to  answer  for  my  friend  the  Lord  Mayor."  * 

^^  That's  very  well.  Sir  Felix.  But  no  positive  engagement  can 
be  made  till  his  lordship's  sanction  is  obtained.  May  I  ask  you 
to  accompany  me  to  him  to-morrow?" 

"  Anything  I  can  do  to  serve  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Walworth,  you 
may  command.     But  this  will  be  a  positive  pleasure." 

'^  Sir,  you  are  extremely  obliging.  I'm  a  plain  man,  Sir  Felix, 
but  I've  saved  a  little  money ^" 

"  I  know  it,  sir.  We  are  all  aware  that  Mr.  Walworth  is  rich — 
immensely  rich ^" 

^^No,  not  immensely  rich-— well  cSi  I  don't  like  to  boast. 
Sir  Felix,  but  I  can  give  my  daughter  a  plum,  and  I  mean  to  give 
it  her  if  I  am  satisfied." 

"  Upon  my  word,  mv  dear  Mr.  Walworth,  you  are  exceedingly 
eenerous,  and  surpass  the  expectations  I  had  formed  of  you.  D'ye 
hear  that?"  he  whispered  to  Tradescant.  ^^  A  plum  I  You're  a 
lucky  dog." 

"I've  tbe  highest  opinion  of  the  Lord  Mayor,"  pursued  Walworth^ 
"and  I  shall  esteem  it  an  honour  to  be  connected  with  him." 

"Cheap  at  a  hundred  thousand  pounds — cheap,  I  should  say, 
my  dear  Mr.  Walworth." 

"In  confiding  mv  daughter  to  the  son  of  Sir  Giesfaam  Lorimer^ 
I  feel  secure.  The  father  is  a  guarantee  for  the  son's  good  conduct." 
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"Very  true,  my  dear  sir— the  fadier is  a  guarantee^"  replied  Sir 
Idixy  nodding. 

"Some  young  men  of  the  present  day  are  sad  rakes  and 
gamblers.     Now,  such  a  son-in-law  wouldn't  suit  me  at  all/' 

"What  the  deuce  is  he  driving  atS^  muttered  Tradescant  to 
Sir  Felix.     "  I  hope  he  doesn't  suspect  me/^ 

"I  approTe  of  your  caution,  my  dear  Mr.  Walworth,"  said  the 
little  alderman.  ^^  But  Mr.  Lorimer  inherits  all  his  father's  good 
qoalitiefi — an  excellent  young  man,  sir.'* 

"  Ton  will  have  no  reason  to  regret  bestowing  your  daughter 
upon  me,  Mr.  Walworth,"  said  Tradescant. 

**That  Mr.  Walworth  feels,  my  dear  young  friend.  Sir  Gres* 
ham's  consent  has  only  to  be  obtained,  and  the  wedding-day  may 
be  fixed  as  soon  as  you  please,  eh,  Mr*  Walworth?" 

"Just  so,  Sir  Felix,"  replied  the  old  hosier*  "This  being 
tmderstood,  Mn  Lorimer,  yoa  can  j6in.my  daughter,  who,  I.  make 
no  dottlM^  thiaks  I  haveTdetsinied'you  lon^  enough." 

"  When  my  obstinate  old  dad  learns  she  is  to  have  a  plum,  he 
won't  refuse  his  consent,"  thought  Tradescant,  as  he  ratumed  to 
Alice. 

So  elated  was  he  by  the  notion  of  the  large  fortune  he  was 
liMy  to  obtain^  hs'  Imd.now  n0i.di£ELculty  in  playing  the  ardent 
lover.  They  had  taken  a  few  turns  in  the  Mall,  when  they 
met  Lady  Dawes  and  Mrs.  Chatteiisi  attended  by  Wilkea  and 
Tom  Potter,  and  followed  by  a  couple  of  laced  and  powdered 
footmen.  Fearing  his  sisters  might  say  or  do  something  to  mar 
his  project,  Tradescant  got  Oaptain  Cliatteris  to  explain  matters 
to  tiiem,  on  which  they  became  all  smiles  and  civiHty  to  the 
Walworths,  and> professed  to  be  charmed  with  Alice.  Wilkes  and 
Tom  Potter,  as  may  be  supposed,  did  not  fail  to  rally  their  friend 
on  the  expedition  he  had  shown  in  running  his  head  into  a  noose, 
and  Tradescant  was  on  thorns  lest  some  of  their  jests  should  reach 
the  ear  of  his  future  father-in-law.  However,  all  went  on  pretty 
smoothly,  and  the  whole  party  were  moving  along  the  Mall,  laugh- 
ing and  chatting  gaily,  when  they  perceived  Herbert  coming  towards 
thenu  The  appearance  of  the  young  man  at  this  juncture  was 
agreeable  neither  to  the  Walworths  nor  to  Tradescant,  but  Wilkes 
was  secretly  delighted,  inasmuch  as  he  anticipated  amusement. 

^^Hal  here  comes  your  cousin,  Lorimer,"  he  cried, 

"I  must  beg  you  not  to  apply  that  term  to  him  again,"  cried 
Tradescant.    ^  1  disclaim  all  relationship  with  him." 

^So  do  we  all,"  eaedaimed  Lady  Dawes  and  Mrs.  Chatteris 
together. 

'^Oblige  me  by  not  noticing  the  young  man,  AUce,"  said 
Tradescant.  .  ^*  He  is  personally  disagreeable  to  me." 

"  Since  you  desire  it,  certainly,"  she  replied;  "  but  he  will  think 
me  shockingly  ungratefuL" 

2x2  ' 
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'^  Never  mind  what  jie  thinks.    Look  another  way.'' 

By  this  time  Herbert  had  come  up,  and,  bowing  to  the  party^ 
was  about  to  address  himself  to  the  Walworihs^  but,  struck  by  the 
altered  manner  of  AUoe  and  her  mother,  and  repelled  by  the 
haughty  looks  of  Tradescant,  and  the  disdainful  glances  of  liady 
Dawes  and  Mrs.  Chatteris,  he  drew  aside,  and  the  party,  with  the 
exception  of  Wilkes,  Sir  Felix  Bland,  and  Mr.  Walworth,  passed  on.. 
Pained  that  the  young  man  should  be  thus  treated,  Mr.  Walworth 
stammered  out  some  apologies,  but  they  were  yety  coldly  received.. 

^'I  have  just  called  at  your  house  m  St.  Ma^-axe,  Mr.  Wal- 
worth," said  Herbert,  in  a  sarcastic  tone,  '^  to  inquire  after  your 
daughter,  and  was  glad  to  learn  that  she  was  brought  back  safely 
last  night." 

^'  Safe  and  sound,  sir,"  rejoined  the  old  hosier.  ^^  All's  well 
that  ends  well,  Mr.  Herbert" 

^^You  did  me  the  honour  to  make  me  accountable  for  Miss 
Walworth,  Mr.  Herbert  Lorimer,"  observed  Wilkes,  in  a  sneering 
tone;  ^^but  you  will  now  perceive  you  might  have  spared  yourself 
the  trouble.    She  was  in  excellent  hands." 

"  So  it  seems,  sir,"  rejoined  Herbert;  "  and  I  ought  to  have  been 
quite  sure  that  no  credit  was  to  be  attached  to  your  assertion  that 
you  had  consigned  her  to  some  one  with  whom  you  were  unac* 
quainted." 

«Ha!  ha!"  laughed  Wilkes.  "You  have  found  that  out,  eh? 
A  mere  quibble,  which  I  am  sure  Mr.  Walworth  will  now  readily 
pardon." 

"  Don't  say  a  word  more  about  it,  my  dear  sir,"  rejoined  the  old 
hosier. 

"You  may  call  it  a  quibble,  sir,"  observed  Herbert,  sternly, 
"  but  I  should  use  a  shorter  and  stronger  word." 

«  Hold,  hold !  Mr.  Herbert,"  cried  Sir  Felix. 

"What's  that  you  say,  sir?"  demanded  Wilkes,  becoming  very 
pale. 

"  If  I  have  not  made  myself  sufficiently  intelligible,  I  will  be 
yet  more  explicit,"  rejoined  Herbert. 

"Nay,  it  will  do,"  cried  Wilkes.  "Your  object  is  evidently  to 
provoke  me.  I  might  well  refuse  to  go  out  with  you,  but  your 
impertinence  deserves  chastisement.    You  shall  hear  from  me,  sir." 

"  Sir  Felix,"  said  Herbert,  "  as  I  am  almost  a  strancer  in  town, 
and  have  few  friends,  may  I  venture  to  ask  your  aid  in  this  matter?" 

"  Mine !  my  dear  sir.  I  avoid  duels,  whether  as  principal  or 
second.  However,  to  oblige  you,  I  will  break  through  my  rule  in 
this  instance." 

"  You  make  me  for  ever  your  debtor,  sir,"  replied  the  young 
man.    And,  raising  his  hat,  he  strode  haughtily  away. 

CBntt  of  ibt  Sbecontt  SSooiu 
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IN  TWO  PARTS. — ^PABT  I. 

No  one  who  haa  ever  travelled  over  the  fertile  plains  of  Guierat,  that 
Urge  and  valuable  province  in  the  Bombay  Presidency — a  province  so 
famous  for  its  cotton,  its  grain,  its  cornelians,  agates,  and  its  other  varied 
products,  including  that  grotesque  and  gigantic  freak  of  vegetable  nature, 
the  Boabab-tree,  or  Adansania,  with  its  white  flower  and  laige  fruit,  so 
yaluable  to  fishermen,  to  whom  it  serves  as  floats  for  their  nets ;  its  wood, 
light  almost  as  cork,  beine  used  as  rafb,  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  also  made  into 
a  kind  of  sherbet ;  its  zoology,  from  the  lion  and  wild  ass  to  the  alligator 
and  the  deadly  cobra  de  capella,  a  snake  next  to  the  tic  prolonga  of 
Ceylon  one  of  the  most  deadly  reptiles  in  the  world — no  one,  we  say» 
who  has  travelled  over  this  Wutiful  province  can  forget  the  city  of 
Broach,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  noble  river  Nerbudda,  at  about 
thirty-three  miles  from  its  embouchure,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  Broach 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Barygaja  of  Ptolemy  and  Arrian,  and  was 
long  a  place  of  considerable  trade  under  the  dynasties  of  Ackbar  and 
other  Mahomedan  rulers  of  India,  and  was  taken,  after  various  vicissi- 
tudes, by  the  British  forces  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Woodington, 
in  1803,  from  Scindia,  and  ceded  to  the  East  India  Company. 

The  city  is  situated  on  a  large  mound  of  earth,  of  about  seventy  or 
eighty  feet  elevation  above  the  river,  and  is  supposed  to  be  of  artificial  con- 
struction along  the  edge  of  the  river — here  a  noble  and  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  of  about  two  miles  in  width  at  low  water,  shallow,  but  navigable 
for  craft  of  forty  to  fifty  tons  burden.  A  wall  surrounds  the  town,  which 
is  in  tolerable  repair  on  the  river-side,  but  on  the  other  faces  it  is  much 
dilapidated.  This  encloses  the  town,  contiunine  about  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants  of  the  Farsee,  Hindoo,  and  Mahomedan  persuasions,  who  are 
employed  in  weaving  and  dying  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  amongst  which 
the  imitation  of  Scotch  plaids  and  stripes  is  excellent  and  of  moderate  cost. 

The  Nerbudda,  flowing  in  its  calm  beauty  past  the  walls,  may  be 
classed  amongst  the  great  rivers  of  India,  as  from  its  source  in  the  dis* 
trict  of  Ramgurh,  in  Bengal,  its  len^  to  its  embouchure  in  the  Gulf  of 
Cambay  is  a  little  above  eight  hundred  miles.  The  river  takes  its  rise 
in  the  Yindhya  mountains,  a  chain  crossing  the  peninsula  of  India  from 
east  to  west,  the  Mahomedan  natives  of  India  calling  the  territory  to  the 
north  of  the  range  by  the  name  of  '^  Hindostan,''  and  that  to  the  south 
the  "De<«an,"  or  "  Dukhan**  more  properly;  the  vast  yalley  formed  by 
the  two  ranges  alluded  to,  and  the  Ghaut  mountains,  forming  the  drainage 
8ur&ce  which  produces  the  Nerbudda.  Rising,  according  to  Blunt,  in  an 
elevated  tract  of  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  it 
runs  a  very  direct  course  east  and  west,  and  receives  but  few  tributaries 
in  its  way,  the  principal  ones  being  the  Herun,  the  Shair,  and  the 
Towah.  It  is  said  to  take  its  rise  in  an  inexhaustible  pond,  enclosed  by 
A  wall  of  masonry,  close  to  the  Hindoo  Temple  of  Amarantah,  in  the 
Vindhya  Hills,  m  latitude  22  deg.  39  min.  north,  longitude  81  deg. 
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49  min.  east,  being  a  yard  wide  at  its  exit  from  the  poDd,  passing  the 
military  station  of  Jubbulpore,  about  ninety  miles  from  its  source. 
Thence  it  flows  a  few  miles  below  Jubbulpore  between  two  yast  c!i£&, 
of  limestone  formatiOT),  and  meetiag  lower  down  with  rocky  impediments 
in  the  shape  of  trap  formation.  Much  of  the  hill  country  through  which 
the  Nerbudda  passes  pred«ices  large  quantities  of  iron  ores ;  but  these  are 
useless,  owing  to  the  navigation  of  the  riyer  being  impeded  by  the 
basakic  rocks  alluded  to.  At  the  junction  of  the  Nerbudda  with  the  river 
Towah,  near  Hoshinjabad,  it  is  about  nine  hundred  yards  wide,  a  large 
ridge  of  Hmestone-rodc  producing  a  cascade ;  the  body  of  the  water  below 
forms  a  deep  pool,  tenanted  wiUi  alligators,  and  here,  from  its  course  to 
the  sea,  the  river  swarms  with  these  hideous  monsters  of  the  tropical 
waters.  The  Nerbudda  then  pursues  its  course  over  rocks  and  rapids 
till  it  becomes  navigable  for  boats,  aboi;U  eighty  or  ninety  miles  only  from 
the  sea.  It  may  he  noted  that  the  tidal  influence  is  felt  for  about  fifty 
miles  from  its  mouth,  or  about  twenly  miles  above  the  city  of  Broach. 

Owing  to  the  kindness  of  a  Parsee  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Mer- 
wanjee,  whose  hospitality  during  our  stay  with  him  was  unbounded,  we 
found  no  difficulty  whatever  in  proeming  a  large  bundeivboat,*  manned 
by  a  crew  of  thirteen  men^  for  our  projected  trip  up  the  river.  Not  only 
had  our  good  friend,  Merwanjee  (now  no  more,  I  regret  to  say),  provided 
us  with  mattresses  and  pillows,  but  he  had  laid  in  a  stock  of  creature- 
comforts,  such  as  Fortnum  aivd  Mason  might  equal,  but  not  excel,  for 
be  it  known  there  are  few  stations  in  the  Presidencies  of  India  where  the 
luxuries  of  Piccadilly  and  Regent^treet  may  not  be  obtained,  aiid«-^tell 
it  not  in  London-*-at  a  cost  not  much  beyond  the  retail  prices  in  the 
modem  Babylon. 

Beautiful,  exceedingly  beautiful,  was  the  evening — such  an  evening 
as  the  month  of  February  in  Guzerat  always  offer  us,  an  evening  laden 
with  the  scent  of  the  Mogree,  Champah,  and  a  thousand  sweet-scented 
flowers — when  we  passed  through  the  gateway  of  the  walled  town  to  the 
bunder,  or  wharf,  where  our  boat  lay.  The  sun  was  setting  over  the 
distant  Rajpeepla  hills,  bathing  with  a  flood  of  glorious  sheen  the  varied 
and  beautinJ  landscape,  the  lowing  of  the  cattle  on  th&i  way  to  their 
homesteads,  the  cry  of  the  Brahminee  kite,  the  cawing  of  countless 
flights  of  crows,  the  long  lines  of  snow-white  paddy  birds  (the  ibis) 
wending  to  their  resting  places  for  the  night,  and  the  multitude  of 
people  performing  their  Ablutions  in  the  river  after  the  labours  of  the 
day,  preparatory  to  the  evening  meal,  together  formed  a  series  of  sights 
and  sounds  only  to  be  seen  and  hecurd  on  the  banks  of  a  river  in  India. 
Here  was  to  be  observed  the  Brihmin,  the  twice  bom,  with  his  sacerdotal 
cord  or  coostee,  the  emblem  of  his  caste,  with  fingers  on  his  eyes  and 
ears,  waist  deep»  dipping  himself,  and  repeating  after  each  submersion  a 
porticm  of  his  muntra  or  orison  to  Vishnu,  Shiva,  or  Brahma,  the  pre- 
server, destroyer,  and  creator  of  the  Hindoo  mythology ;  here  the  Hindoo 
maiden,  graceful  as  a  gazelle,  and  of  form  such  as  would  have  delighted 
a  Praxiteles,  went  through  her  ablutions,  her  masrive  tresses  veiling,  but 

*  Bunder  (wharf)  boat,  a  large  and  commodious  boat  of  five  or  six  tons  burden, 
manned  by  a  crew  of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  men,  according  to  her  size,  and  a  tindal, 
or  steersman.  A  large  cabm  at  the  stem  accommodates  five  or  six  individuals, 
lockers  at  the  sides  affording  seats  or  sleeping  places  as  may  be  required. 
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not  hidiDg,  her  beautiful  bust;  others  were  busy  exchanging  the  wet 
robe  or  saree  for  a  dry  one,  and  so  deftly  was  the  action  performed  that 
the  keenest  observation  could  not  catch  the  slightest  glimpse  of  a  Hmb  ; 
some  were  seen  bearing  poised  on  their  heads  pyramids  of  brass  lotahs 
or  water-pots  for  domestic  purposes,  the  hand  placed  on  the  hip  to  main- 
tun  a  proper  equipoise  of  the  tiembliiig  load  ;  here  a  huge  elephant,  the 
property  of  a  native  of  rank,  might  be  seen  lying  on  his  side  in  the  water, 
his  clumsy  legs  stretched  out,  a  man  balanced  on  hb'  body  witLbroom  in 
hand  scrubbing  the  hide,  the.ourled-up  trunk  and  twinlding  eye  of  the 
animal  shoving  his  enjoyment  of  the  titillating  prooess;  the  gravd  Panee, 
too,  was  seen  with  outstretohed  hands  to  the  sottii^  sun  mutleriog  his 
pmyera  to  the  departing  God  of  day,  anon  prostratmg  himself,  forehead 
to  the  ground,  in  token  of  his  humihiy.  Ferry-boats  passing  to  and  fro, 
cattle  swinmiing,  fakirs  and-  mendicants  asking  alms,  and  Indian  erening 
hfe,  in  all  its  phases,  afforded  altogether  a  scene  of  the  most  surpassing 
mterest. 

In  such  pkoes  the  Hindoo  passes  the  4olcefar  nitnts  of  his  peaeeful 
life :  heie  he  bathes,  dresses,  lounges,  piays,  and  sleeps  the  lire-long  day 
listening  to  ihe  tales  of  the  KyniewaUas,  or  bards,  and  here  at  his  death  his 
body  is  brought  to  be  bathed  ere  it  is  oonsigned  to  the  fimeral  pile.  The 
river  aide  is,  in  fact,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  Hindoo's  existence  :  at 
it  are  centred  his  pleasures  and  his  pastimes,  and  here  he  often  settles  his 
business  transactions,  spending  the-  day  and  retiring  home  at  evening  to 
eat  and  to  sleep. 

It  was  on  such  an  evening  that  we  feimd  ourselves  •seated  on  the  roof 
of  the  cabin,  looking  at  ihe  scene  around  us,  and  watching  the  preparar 
tiona  of  the  boatmea  for  going  up  the  broad  river  at  the  flow  of  the  tide. 
The  northeast  wind  blew  cool. and  refreshing  from  the  RajpeepJa  hills 
dim  in  the  disfeanee,  and  crowned  from  base  to  summit  with  dense  forests, 
the  abode  of  the  Bheek,  a  marauding  race  of  -savages,  who  of  late  years 
hare  however,  been  induced  to  abandon  much  of  their  pilfinring  propen- 
sities, and  «etde  down  somewhat  to  agriculture  and  other  industrial  occu- 
pations. 

Domingo,  the  Portuguese  cook,  who  had  stowed  himself  away  amid- 
ships with  the  comeetibfes,  set  to  work  for  dinner  by  deooUstittg  a  couple  of 
chickens,  for  the  concoction  of  the  eternal  rice<and  curry,  without  which 
no  Indian-meal  is  ever  complete,  <while  M  Mahomed,  the  butler,  spread  a 
table-cloth  on  the  roof  of  the  cabin,  not  forgetting  to  wrap  some  bottles 
of  Allsopp  in  wet  straw,  for  refrigerating  the  nectar— -what  would  India 
be  witbont  Allsopp  ?  The  nighty:  as  all  nights  in  India  are  from  October 
till  June,  was  loreiy,  and  soon  the  full  moon  rose,  shedding  her  soft  and 
beautifol  light  over  the  banks  and  surface  of  the  broad  river,  dotted  here 
and  there  by  beHts  flitting  to  and  fro,  while  the  song  of  the  boatmen, 
called  <'  Poonchee  Poput"  (littie  parrot).  Tang  clear  and  melodious  oyer 
the  {^aeid  waters  of  the  magnificent  Nerbudda. 

A  person  who  is  accustomed  to  no  other  skies  but  those  of  the  leaden 
and  murky  atmosphere  of  Britain  can  form  no  idea  of  the  beauty  and 
bdllianey  of  a  tropical  moonlight  night,  for  although  die  disc  of  ihe 
l^anet  at  its  full  is  not  apparenUy  so  large  as  may  be  observed  in  a  high 
kdtude,  yet  its  light  is  of  a  softness  and  a  radiance  immeasurably  nr 
beyond  imat  is  ever  observed  by  us  in  England,  for  when  the  tropic  i 
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rises  bigh,  the  Queen  of  Night  photographs  on  land  and  water  every  fibre 
and  leaf  as  distinctly  as  if  it  were  reflected  in  a  camera,  and  the  smallest 
prini;  is  easily  to  be  read;  indeed,  I  have  seen  ladies  thread  a  small 
needle  by  an  Indian  moon,  with  as  much  facility  as  could  by  done  bj 
daylight. 

After  the  enjoyment  of  a  fragrant  Manilla  or  two  we  turned  in,  in  fall 
anticipations  for  the  morrow ;  first,  for  seeing  that  great  and  &r-£uned 
wonder  of  the  Indian  world,  the  banian-tree  of  Gucerat,  second,  in 
shooting  and  bagging  those  monsters  of  the  tropical  rivers,  liie  alligator, 
with  wmch,  of  immense  sise,  the  Nerbudda  abounds ;  but  we  had  hitherta 
seen  none,  as  they  are  seldom  found  in  the  vidnity  of  Broach. 

We  may  here,  whilst  the  boat  is  making  her  way  up  the  river  in  the 
deep  silence  of  the  night,  broken  occasionally  by  the  howls  of  packs  of 
jackals  or  the  sharp  bark  of  the  hyena,  prowling  the  banks  in  search  <^ 
food,  say  a  few  words  on  the  alligator.  By  nature  this  deniaen  of  the  In- 
dian waters  is  the  most  cowardly  creature  imaginable.  Watch  for  him  at 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  warmth  of  the  sun  attracts  faina 
to  the  surface,  after  his  night's  rest  at  the  bottom ;  and  you  must  be  well 
concealed  to  do  this  with  any  chance  of  success.  At  first  you  will  see  the 
water  slightly  agitated  at  about  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  water's  edge^ 
presently  you  will  notice  a  grim  black  snout  slowly  emerge,  followed  by 
a  portion  of  the  back.  It  slowly  approaches  the  bank;  a  paw  projects 
itself,  then  the  head,  and  for  a  minute  or  so  it  peers  right  and  leh,  up  and 
down ;  then  for  a  while  the  head  lies  quiescent  on  the  sand ;  then 
another  paw  advances,  and  the  whole  head  and  shoulders  slip  forward  ; 
another  rest,  and  the  animal  gradually  hitches  himself  forward,  until 
half  of  the  body  is  out  of  the  water,  in  this  position  the  alligator  will 
remain  for  half  an  hour  or  so  before  he  ventures  to  advance  an^  further, 
and  if  the  watcher  remains  quiet  he  will  see  several  soon  makmg  their 
effress  in  the  same  cautious  manner.  The  slightest  noise,  even  the  rustle 
Of  a  leaf,  is  enough  to  send  him  back  to  the  depths,  to  be  seen  no  more  for 
hours,  ere  he  makes  another  advance  towards  terra  firma.  Should  nothing 
disturb  him  he  will  make  his  way  to  some  sand-bank  or  sunny  nook,  a  fow 
feet  above  the  water,  and  there  lie  basking  for  hours;  and  there  he  is 
difficult  to  detect  at  any  distance,  for  the  mud  on  his  body  soon  drying, 
it  becomes  similar  in  colour  to  the  soil  on  which  he  may  be  lyin^.  If  any- 
thing should  alarm  him  during  his  siesta,  a  rush  and  a  sudden  phmge,  like 
the  fiill  of  an  avalanche,  makes  the  water  seethe  and  boil  as  he  regains 
his  watery  home. 

With  regard  to  the  moral  temperament  of  the  alligator,  it  is  well  known 
that  he  is  invariably  found  to  be  more  ferocious  at  the  mouths  of  riven 
where  there  is  a  solution  of  the  salt  water  with  the  fresh,  the  danger  of 
attack  being  much  less  in  fresh  water  than  in  the  brackish;  indeed,  buffa- 
loes and  other  cattle  will  swim  the  upper  waters  of  the  Nerbudda.  with  im- 
punity. The  superior  size  and  ferocity  of  the  alligator  in  the  lower  por- 
tions of  tropical  rivers  may  also  be  accounted  for  in  this  wise :  the  fish, 
which  form  the  principal  food  of  the  animal  haunting  those  parts,  attun 
a  lar^r  size  than  in  the  fresher  portions,  and,  consequently,  require  the 
exertion  of  a  greater  force  for  their  capture,  and  the  constant  exercise 
of  this  power  would  naturally  make  the  alligator  of  the  lower  part  more 
dangerous  than  his  neighbour  higher  up,  who  contents  himself  with  a 
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•humftn  being,  a  goat,  or  a  smaller  animal  down  to  a  rat.'  The  greater 
Ibree,  depth,  and  density  of  sea  water  may  likewise  tend  to  produce  far 
more  muscular  development  than  b  feunrd  in  the  allimtor  frequenting 
water  that  is  entirely  fresh.  In  shooting  the  alligator  the  most  vital  part 
is  just  behind  the  fere-shoulders,  or  through  the  head,  if  the  sportsman 
can  by  any  means  get  a  vertical  shot,  as  may  be  sometimes  obtained  if 
he  be  found  basking  under  a  bank;  but  m  any  case  cautions  indeed  must 
be  the  approach  if  a  good  shot  is  to  be  expected ;  but  the  tenacity  of 
life  in  the  creature  is  so  great  that  a  shot  b  seldom  fatal,  and  he  escapes 
by  a  rush  into  the  water,  where  he  will  be  generally  found  a  day  or  two 
afterwards  floating  dead. 

But  to  return  to  our  trip.  At  earliest  dawn,  hanng  only  been 
awakened  once  or  twice  by  bumping  against  a  sand-bank,  and  by  the 
rattling  of  the  chain  of  the  grapnel  when  we  anchored  shortly  after  mid- 
night, we  were  roused  by  the  loud  call  of  the  tindal  to  his  fellows :  ''  Ooth 
aou  mera  bhai  juldee  QOth  1"  (**  Get  up,  my  brothers — ^up  quick.**) 
The  scene  was  enchanting.  Before  us  lay  a  low,  broad  island  of  some 
twenty  acres  in  extent,  which,  formed  by  the  floods  of  the  rainy 
season,  had  on  the  fall  divided  the  river  into  two  branches.  The 
isUnd,  at  the  highest  part  barely  five  feet  above  the  water,  composed  of 
light  brown  alluvial  soil,  was  covered  with  patches  of  water-melons  and 
tobacoo-plaots,  both  coming  to  equal  perfection,  the  melons  particu- 
larly being  celebrated  throughout  Guaerat  and  other  provinces  adj(Hn- 
ing.  The  morning  mist  was  floating  over  the  river,  from  the  bed  of 
which  ascended  little  spiral  curls  of  vapour,  condensed  by  the  cool  night 
air,  for  we  found  the  temperature  of  the  river  on  the  surface  to  be  74  deg., 
whilst  that  of  the  air  was  only  59  deg.— a  deeree  of  cold  in  India  enough 
to  make  a  woollen  doth  jacket  acceptable  fer  an  hour  or  two  until  the 
sun  gets  high.  The  river  was  alive  with  water-fowl^birds  everywhere ; 
on  the  ground,  in  the  ur,  on  the  water  and  under  the  water.  Flanking 
the  edges  of  the  island  were  myriads  of  flamingoes,  in  long  lines,  like  a  re* 
giment  of  Indian  sepoys  standing  at  ease,  their  long  legs  and  white  breasts 
adding  to  the  illusion.  Further  on  were  seen  long  files  of  the  purple 
gigantic  bird  called  the  demoiselle-crane,  whose  magnificent  plumage 
and  graceful  form  well  deserve  the  name  given  to  it ;  flocks  of  pelicans, 
Brahminee  ducks,  teal  and  widgeon,  and  other  aquatic  fowl  covered  the 
water  as  far  as  the  eye  could  range.  Patently  the  great  unclouded  sun 
rose,  pouring  its  warm  rays  through  the  mango-trees  which  clothed  the 
banks,  setting  this  mass  of  featherod  life  in  motion,  much  accelerated  by 
a  rifle-shot  taking  the  row  of  flamingoes  in  line,  and  knocking  over  several 
of  these  brilliant  birds.  Few  vestiges  of  other  animal  life  were  yet  to  be 
seen  beyond  some  vultures  soaring  high  in  air,  on  the  look-out  for 
their  carrion  prey — a  defonct  ox  or  buffalo.  The  banks  of  the  river  at  this 
place,  some  twenty-five  miles  above  Broach,  are  about  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  water  at  this  the  dr^  season,  the  stream  flow- 
ing generally  with  a  current  hardly  perceptible,  except  where,  as  in 
this  instance,  it  was  divided  into  two  branches  by  the  low  islet  in 
question ;  and  of  these,  large  and  small,  there  are  many  of  various  sizes, 
the  larger  ones  planted  with  water-melons,  tobacco,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  other  esculents.  For  some  hours  of  our  upward  voyage  we  saw 
nothing  worthy  of  observation  beyond  the  oounUess  numbers  of  water- 
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fowl  difltittbed  by  our  passage,  for  the  Tillages  of  the  inhabitants  were 
situated  at  some  distance  from  the  river,  out  of  the  way  of  the  iiian-> 
dations  ootisequent  on  the  rains  of  the  sowih-^west  monsoon,  when 
the  fcirer,  fdl  to 'the  brhn  from  bank  <to  bank,  most  present  a  most 
magnifioent  spectaole.  Am  yet  not  an  aUigaior  had  been  seen,  as  these 
breatuffts  at  night  or  towards  moming  retreat  to  the  beitooas  of  the  deep 
pools,  hying  padoe  imtil  Che  rays  of  the  sun  warm  the  surface  of  the 
water «0oied  by  the  aotion  of  the  nig^t  air;  but  at  ten  o'clock  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  hand  of  the  tiildal  gently  laid  upon  my  shoulder, 
and  an  exolamation  of  *^  Dekko  Sahib !  mugger  hi !"  {"  Look,  sir !  there 
is  an  alligator!'*)  at  the  same  time  pointing  to  an  object  about  diiee 
hsndred  yards  ahead,  lying  eo  a  rock  some  twelve  or  £oinrteen  feet  from 
the  edge  of  the  water.  Pushiog  quietly  to  the  shore,  I  jumped  out,  and 
by  taking  advantage  of  a  few  bushes  and  manes  of  day  torn  from  the 
high  banks  by  the  force  of  the  rushing  wHters  of  the  monso<»i,  I  got  williin 
eighty  or  ninety  yards — I  could  not  get  nearer,  for  by  this  time  he  was 
getting  aware  of  his  danger**-of  the  monster,  about  fifteen  feet  long, 
whose  hide  had  by  this  time,  by  the  mud  drying  on  him  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  got  changed  from  Mack  to  a  dirty  brown,  and,  raising  my  gun, 
I  let  Ay  a  two^unce  ball  from  aLacy's  rine,  which,  however,  missed  the 

rny,  and,  striking  the  rock,  went  flying  with  a  loud  ping  far  away  into 
distance.  The  alligator  flung  himself  half  into  ihe  air,  and  fell  side^ 
ways  into  the  river,  making  the  water  boil  as  if  a  ton  weight  of  stone  had 
been  flung  into  it.  In  a  moment  half  a  dozen  others,  which  had  been 
oonoealed  in  various  crannies  about  the  banks,  rushed  and  scrambled  into 
the  wkter  in  all  directions.  Rdoading,  I  asoended  the  bank  and  walked 
alons^  it  for  a  mile  or  two,  leaving  Ac  boat  to  follow  with  my  dogs,  of 
wfai<m  I  had'  lisee  on  bosvd,  %hen,  at  aome  distance  ahead,  in  a  small 
indent  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  I  (saw  a  veritaUe  monster  asleep  on  a  ridee 
or  platform  of  soil  which  lay  at  the  edge  of  a  deep  pool.  Walking  sofuy 
forward,  and  laying  down  the  rifle  at  some  yards  off  to  enable  me  to 
advance  softly,  I  crept  on  hands,  and  knees  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and 
cautiously  peeping  over,  I  saw  beneadi  me,  at  a  distance  of  some  twenty 
feet,  the  huge  brute  frst  asleep,  wMi  outstretched  paws,  looking  like  a  large 
canoe  bottom  upwards.  Determined  not  to  spaire  him,  I  retreated  to 
where  I  had  laid  the  weapon,  and  put  three  pistm-bvllets,  wrapped  up  in 
a  bit  of  my  handkerchief  torn  off*  for  the  purpose,  on  the  top  of  the  two- 
ounce  ball.  Crawling  forward  again  on  all,  not  fours,  but  threes,  and 
gentiy  and  noiselessly  protruding  the  barrel  of  the  cocked  rifle  over  the 
edge  of  the  bank,  I  l^ught  the  mnBde  io  bear  on  the  head  of  the  alligator 
at  the  broadest  port  behind  the  ayes.  At  the  instant  of  the  pull  of  the 
trigger  I  could  see  the  large  hole  made  by  the  balls  in  the  spot  I  aimed 
at,  when  up  flew  the  head  of  the  beatot  (astonidwd  at  this  salute,  as  well 
he  might  be),  open  moutiied,  exhibitmg  *his  ugly  serrated  teeth  and  vast 
cavernous  red  mouth,  as  with  a  start  and  bound  from  his  hitherto  com- 
fortable couch  he  fell  headlong' into  the  river  ^  with  a  crash  like  the  fluking 
of  a  whale  when  struck  by  the  harpoon.  I  could  trace  his  course  along 
the  bottom  by  the  large  volume  of  mud  whi^  rose  in  a  ag'-'Zag  line  soon 
afterwards  to  the  sui^use.  Of  course  there  was  no  expectation  of  his 
riring  until  sometime  after  death  ;  in  a  day  or  two.  This  was  disappoint* 
ment  number  two ;  but,  notwithstanding  that,  the  sport  was  sufficiently 
exciting,  to  say  nothing  of  the  thrill  of  that  silent  contemplation,  at  a 
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few  feet  distance,  of  a  creature  within  whose  j&ws,  if  a  human  \mng 
once  got,  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  release  him. 

Following  the  windings  of  the  river,  I  came  upon  many  fiocka  of 
peaibwl,  whose  gorgeous  trains  were  spread  out  glittering  like  diamonds 
m  the  morning  sun;  but  these  birds,  being  held  sacted  by  the  natives 
in  Ouzerat,  become  so  tame  that  to  shoot  them  would  be  as  unsports- 
manlike as  shooting  fowls  in  a  farmyard  or  tame  ducks  in  a  pond  ;  be- 
sides, the  flesh  at  best  is  so  coarse  that  a  Soyer  himsdf  would  be  puzcled 
to  make  an  eatable  dish  out  of  an  old  peacock.  Monkeys,  too,  grinning 
at  the  intruder,  congregated  in  every  mango  and  banian  tope,  quietly 
skipping  from  one  brancn  to  another  at  your  approach,  for  they,  like  pea- 
fowl, are  objects  of  great  veneration  with  the  Hindoo  races.  I  may  here  en 
passant  relate  an  anecdote  of  some  of  these  monkeys.  I  some  years  since 
paid  a  visit  to  the  source  of  the  Crishna  River,  which  rises  in  a  temple  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Mahableshwar  Hills,  a  few  miles  from  the  town  of  that 
name,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  five  thousand  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  sea. 
The  day  was  sultry,  and  I  followed  the  course  of  the  dny  stream  (which 
becomes  a  large  river  of  eight  hundred  miles  long  ere  it  falls  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal)  in  search  of  a  pool  for  a  quiet  bathe;  to  find  this  took  me 
some  half-mile  down  the  stream  before  I  discovered  one  deep  enough  for 
a  swim,  surroonded  by  a  grove  of  the  sacred  banian-trees.  I  had  scarcely 
plunged  in,  when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  noise  amongst  the 
nranches,  and  on  looking  about  me  I  saw  some  dooens  of  laige  grey 
monkeys  seated  side  by  side  gravely  watching  my  proceedings,  certainly 
not  ten  yards  off;  there  they  sat  in  solemn  conclave,  steadily  looking  on, 
till  at  last  one  grey-bearded  fellow  raised  himself  on  all  fours,  and  quietly 
commenced  his  descent.  Slowly  he  let  himself  down,  hand  by  hand,  and 
took  his  seat  on  the  bank  some  five  or  six  feet  off,  seating  himself,  as 
monkeys  and  bipeds  are  wont  to  do,  on  his  head's  antipodes,  one  hand 
resting  on  his  knee,  he  remained  quietly  staring  at  me.  Presently  one 
monkey  after  another  descended  the  trees  in  precisely  the  same  delibe- 
rate manner,  and,  to  the  number  of  fourteen,  sat  down  at  a  yard  <Nr  so 
from  eadi  otiier  in  exactly  the  same  positiott,  to  scrutinise  the,  to  them, 
extraordinary  apparition.  There  they  sat  in  a  semicircle ;  not  a  change 
of  the  face,  not  a  movement  of  the  limbs  was  observable,  but  like  Quakm 
at  a  meeting,  looked  on  with  a  philosophic  gravity  which  I  defy  any 
description  to  do  justice  to.  What  they  thoaght  of  me  I  know  not,  not 
being  versed  in  animali  parlanii  ;  but,  unacquainted  as  they  must  have 
been  with  the  sight  of  a  white  skin,  probably  the  first  they  ever  saw,  not 
the  slightest  fear  was  observable  in  any  of  them  ;  nay,  I  believe  that  had 
I  had  food  to  have  offered  them,  they  would  have  approached  and  taken 
it  out  of  my  hand.  At  last  my  gravity  was  entirely  upset  by  seeing  one 
about  two  feet  high  quietly  jump  upon  the  shoulders  of  another,  and, 
steadying  himself  by  his  hands  clasped  over  the  forehead  of  the  other, 
the  two  looked  so  inexpressibly  ridiculous  that  I  fakiy  roared  with 
laughter.  At  this  unexpected  outburst  the  whole  troop  took  to  their 
heels,  and  scuttled  up  the  trees  a  good  deal  &ster  than  they  had  de- 
scended, and,  with  loud  chattering  and  squeaking,  stood  shaking  the 
boughs  at  the  intruder  on  their  solitude  ;  but  none  of  them  again  ven- 
tured near  me  after  this  rude  disturbance  of  their  inspection.  In  many 
of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Western  India  these  quadrumanous  animab 
are  so  much  respected  as  objects  of  veneration,  being  typical  of  Huny- 
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mann,  the  monkej-god,  that  they  hecome  ao  finmiliar  as  to  be  most  abo* 
minable  nuisances  irom  their  mischieyons  propensities,  by  unroofing  tiles, 
getting  through  windows,  and  oarrying  off  anything  tnat  is  moyeable* 
Woe  betide  the  contents  of  a  sideboard  of  glass  if  a  monkey  gets  on  it, 
and  is  disturbed  during  his  scrutiny  of  the  yarious  articles  ;  he  makes 
short  work  of  its  fragile  ware  in  his  hurry  to  escape. 

But  to  our  narrative.  Proceeding  some  distance  farther,  I  sat  down, 
rifle  in  hand,  on  the  edge  of  the  bank  to  allow  the  scared  monsters  of 
the  fresh  water  deeps  time  to  recoyer  from  the  effects  of  the  report 
of  the  rifle;  after  a  while  one  emerged  his  hideous  frontispiece,  and 
laxily  took  his  lair  not  many  yards'  distant  from  where  I  was  sitting, 
pretty  well  concealed  by  some  small  bushes.  This  time  I  was  more 
successful,  for  the  ball  passed  through  his  body,  and  breaking  both  fore- 
legs at  the  shoulder,  laid  him  wriggling  in  the  mud.  This  proved  to  be 
a  young  alligator,  not  above  nine  or  ten  feet  long,  but  with  a  mouth  and 
teeth  large  enough  to  seize  and  hold  a  goat.  Leaving  the  carcase  where 
it  lay  for  the  vultures  to  discover  its  whereabouts,  which  they  speedily 
would,  I  bent  my  steps  back  to  the  boat,  to  discuss  in  the  shape  of  tiffin 
some  of  the  good  Merwanjee's  luxuries,  with  a  second  edition  of  Domingo's 
rice  and  curry.  Soon  after  three  o'clock  the  grand  object  of  our  expedi- 
tion, the  "  Kubbur  Burr,"  rose  in  sight  in  the  distence.  We  were  sitting 
in  the  cabin,  out  of  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  rendered  doubly  powerful 
by  the  reflection  of  its  rays  on  the  glassy  surface  of  the  water,  when  the 
tindal  appeared  at  the  door,  his  swarthy  face  animated  with  excitement, 
and  exclaimed,  *'  Sahib !  Sahib !  Kubbur  Burr  nuxzerata  hai !"  (**  Sir,  sir  ! 
the  Kubbur  Burr  is  appearing  !")•  "  Kither  hai  P  kither  hai?"  ("  Where 
is  it?  where  is  it?")  said  we,  jumping  up  out  of  a  half- somnolent  stete. 
"  There  it  is,"  said  he,  pointing  to  a  huge  domed-shape  mass  of  foliage, 
which  loomed  iu  the  distance  like  a  gigantic  inverted  basin.  Here,  then, 
was  the  wondrous  tree,  descriptions  of  which  I  had  so  often  read  in 
youthful  days,  envying  the  happy  lot  of  those  who  had  stood  under  ite 
massive  shadow,  watching  its  troops  of  gambolling  monkeys,  its  flocks  of 
brilliant-plumaged  birds,  its  snakes  entwined  amongst  its  branches  (what 
Indian  picture  of  a  tree  is  ever  complete  without  a  snake  or  two  seeking 
whom  he  may  entwine  within  his  terrible  coils  ?),  and  herds  of  deer 
bounding  through  its  leafy  glades.  We  shall  soon  see  what  was  the 
reality  of  this  object  of  poetic  interest. 

Where  we  first  had  sight  of  the  tree,  the  channel  of  the  Nerbudda 
had  widened  to  a  breadth  of  about  a  mile,  and,  as  a  natural  result,  the 
river  having  more  space  for  the  flow  of  its  enormous  supply  of  water 
produced  during  the  yearly  ireshes  of  the  rainy  seasons,  no  longer 
furrowed  its  way  through  high  banks  like  those  through  which  we  had 
passed,  but  had  spread  out  into  two  shallow  arms,  enclosing  several  small 
islands,  planted  with  vegetables  at  this  season.  In  the  horizon  the  tree 
appeared  to  stand  alone  in  its  grandeur ;  apparently  not  another  tree 

*  This  famous  banian-tree  (^Fteia  Tndica),  about  the  size  and  grandeur  of  which 
so  much  has  been  said,  is  called  by  the  natives  of  Broach  <*  Kubbur  Burr." 
"  Kubbur"  is  the  name  of  a  Mabomedan  local  saint,  whose  tomb  lies  under  a 
clump  of  banian-trees  on  the  right  of  the  small  island  to  which  we  were  bound ; 
«( Burr"  if  the  Hindoo  common  name  for  the  banian-tree.  The  male  banian-tree, 
the  Fiem  r^Bgwta,  is  by  the  natives  called  "  PeepuL" 
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waB  there  to  confort  with  it,  00  solitary  it  stood  in  its  gloomy  magnifi- 
cence, the  Queen  of  the  plain.  <<  Beautiful  I  maenificent  V*  were  the 
only  words  uttered  as  the  boatmen  toiled  upwards  towards  it :  larger 
and  larger  grew  the  yegetable  wonder ;  more  defined  and  beautiful  was 
its  dome-like  shape,  its  outlines  regular,  as  if  they  had .  been  clipped  by 
the  shears  of  a  Titan  gardener.  <<  Certainly,"  said  wej  '*  it  b  no  hyper- 
bolical assertion  to  make,  that  a  large  army  could  encamp  under  its 
shade."  Nearer  we  came,  and  the  mass  still  increased  in  siie,  looking  a 
forest  in  itself;  but  stay  I  was  it  a  delunon  ?  a  myth  ?  a  bend  in  the  river 
soon  began  to  show  it  in  a  different  aspect  Ali» !  a  change  was  coming 
over  the  *'  spirit  of  the  dream  ;"  romance  was  beginning  to  fade  away 
before  reality,  as  the  mist  Aides  away  before  the  morning  sun ;  the  beautiful 
and  the  sublime  were  no  more.  What  is  this  ? — see  !  the  tree  is  dividing, 
it  is  separating  in  two.  Is  that  a  palm  we  see  ? — that  a  cashew-nut  tree  P 
— that  an  areca  ? — ^that  a  clump  of  bamboos  ?— is  that  an  opening  dis- 
closing a  paddy-field  ?  Yes ;  and  more ;  the  famous  banian-tree  had  now 
resolved  itself  into  a  considerable-sited  woody  island,  clothed,  not  with 
one  banian-tree,  but  with  hundreds  of  them,  of  all  sixes,  interspersed  with 
great  numbers  of  other  species  of  trees,  together  with  a  large  growth  of 
underwood  of  various  kinds.  Still  the  disappointment,  great  as  it  was, 
led  us  to  speculate  as  to  the  probability  that,  notwithstanding  the  disco- 
very we  had  made,  might  not  there  yet  be  a  tree  on  the  island  found 
answering  the  glowing  descriptions  we  had  read  in  Forbes  and  other 
writers?  for  we  had  an  instinctive  dislike,  after  our  trouble,  to  find 
all  a  romance.  Anxious  to  obtain  a  solution  of  the  question,  we  ran 
the  boat's  nose  aground,  and  jumpine^  ashore,  raced  over  the  tobacco 
fwhich  here  grew  with  the  greatest  luxuriance)  to  see  who  would  be 
nrst  to  put  an  end  to  our  mystification.  It  was  but  too  true ;  the  great 
banian-tree  was  a  myth,  a  cfelusion  ;  still,  we  surmised  it  might  be  pos- 
sible that  the  trees,  large  and  small,  would  be  found  connected  one  with 
the  other  by  the  lateral  arms,  whieh  threw  their  snake-like  shoots  in  all 
directions  perpendicularly  to  the  ground,  and  thus  in  the  aggregate  form 
one  tree,  the  tree  of  our  derire.  But  no— not  one  banian  had  any  con- 
necting limb  with  another;  they  were  all  unmistakably  and  decidedly  as 
distinct  one  from  another  as  trees  are  in  an  English  park.  It  is  true  here 
and  there  we  found  trees  of  large  size  and  of  some  age,  but  not  one  at 
aU  approaching  in  magnitude  to  banians  we  had  seen  before  growing 
singly  in  other  parts  of  the  province ;  here  it  was  a  commixture  of  all 
kinds  of  trees  usually  flourishmg  in  any  Indian  jungle  of  moderate  sixe. 
The  <<  Kubbur  Burr,"  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  par  excellence^  no 
doubt  had  an  existence  at  some  former  period,  probably  not  many  years 
since ;  for  a  venerable  native,  the  owner  of  the  tobacco-patch  alluded  to, 
who  lived  in  a  cadjun  hut  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  told  us  that  there 
was  a  tradition  amonnt  his  fellows  of  such  a  gigantic  tree,  but  that  it — the 
tree — had  long  affo  been  torn  up  and  destroyed  by  the  floods  of  the  Ner- 
bndda,  and  that  the  numbers  of  banian-trees  we  saw  were  its  ^  butchas," 
or  children,  and  that  they  were,  notwithstanding  the  disappearance  of  the 
«<  fiither  of  trees,"  still  under  the  protection  of  <<  Saint  Kubbur,"  whose 
tomb,  a  small  erection  of  masonry  and  chunam,  he  showed  us.  Monkeys^ 
parrots,  pigeons,  and  other  birds  there  were  about  the  trees,  of  course — for 
what  IttdiMd  wood  is  without  them  F-»and  I  shot  some  of  the  beautifiil 
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punted  snipe  in  the  paddT^-fieMs,  which  were  surrounded  by  the  progeny 
of  the  defunct  **  Kubbar  Burr/'  and  also  jungle-fewl  and  partridges  in  the 
wood,  where  the  yenerable  patriarch  of  the  Nerbudda  once  had  his  sylran 
throne,  sole  monarch  of  the  place,  ere  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  resistless 
floods  of  the,  mighty  stream.  Standing  up  to  the  knees  in  a  paddy- 
swamp  wUlst  in  search  of  snipe,  I  could  not  ar<»d  calling  to  my  com- 
panions to  mark  the  contrast  between  the  reality  and  the  gay  pictures 
they  had  seen  of  the  dephants,  and  the  retinues  of  native  princes  en- 
camped amongst  the  stalaetite*like  trunks  of  the  ideal  tree ;  the  luxurious 
carpets  of  the  Persian  loom  spread  below,  on  which  the  gaselle-eyed 
daughters  of  song,  the  Nautch  girls,  had  lang  syne  performed  the  gracefbl 
peacock  dance,  or  trilled  forth  the  favourite  melody  bf  *^  Taza  be  Taaah** 
(Now  be  now),  to  the  surgling  sound  of  the  ambrosial  hookah,  or  the 
evening  breeze  sighing  wrough  the  foliage  of  the  giant-tree. 

To  sum  up  the  whole,  the  ''  Kubbur  Burr"  is  a  respectable  assemblage 
of  boiDian-trees,  all  of  moderate  dimensions,  intermixed  with  other  trees  of 
various  descriptions  s  in  sfiort,  itis  a  wood,  amongst  ^lifi^h  the  banian- tree 
predominates.  Viewed  from  a  distance  down  the  river,  by  an  approach** 
mg  boat,  the  illusion  of  a  vast  tree  is  complHe;  and  any  encomiast, 
forming  a  judgment  at  a  mile  or  two  away,  without  putting  foot  on  the 
island,  woidd  be  apparently  justified  by  applying  to  the  eoormoiMly  dense 
mass  of  f6lifl^  then  visible,  the  epithets  <»'''  gigantic,**  and  even  ^  awful  ;** 
and  by  any  vivid  word-paistings  that  exagrarated  description  migbt 
suggest  concoct  a  wondrous  ti^e : — as  I  s^,  at  a  distance  down  the 
ri?er,  the  view  of'  the  pseudo  tree  is  majestic^  but,  like  a  dissolving  vieir 
at  a  change  of  scene,  it  becomes  a  huge  confused  mass  of  what  it  really 
is,  namely  a  wood,  and  a  very  ugly  wood  it  is  too. 

At  this  season  (February)  the  aspect  of  the  country  about  Broach  was 
somewhat  barren  in  appearance,  as  the  rainy  season  had  ceased  since 
October,  and  tiie  principal  food  crops  of  the  ooonbies,  or  cultivators,  of 
which  Jowaree  {Hbi4nis  9^rgkum),  a  kind  of  large  millet — ^the  stalks  of 
which  form  exoi4lent  food  for  cattle — wheat,  rioe,  pulse,  and  other  grains, 
form  the  principal  portion,  had  long  been  housed;  the  oastor-oil  plant 
{Palma  ChruH)^  however,  was  largely  under  cultivation,  growing  here 
to  a  considerable  sixe,  and  assuming  tiie  proportions  of  a  small  tree.  The 
natives  of  Guserat  express  this  oil  from  the  seed  for  lighting  their  huts 
after  sundown,  although*  its  thick  and  viscid  composition  affords  a  poor 
illuminatmg  power ;  but  the  poverty  of  the  noajority  of  them  necessarily 
induces  the  use  of  this  oil,  the  cost  of  cocoa-nut  oil  being  fieir  beyond  the 
reach  of  most  of  the  lower  classes,  who  are  wretchedly  poor,  they  being 
dependent  on  the  small  crops  of  ootton  cultivation  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  to  pay  the  rent  to  the  government  for  the  land  they  hold.  In  bad 
seasons,  by  ^e  failure  of  the  cotton  crops,  they  become  wtetchedly  off^ 
and  are  often  reduced  to  great  straits,  being  obliged  to  mortgage  their 
future  crepe  to  obtain,  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  the  money  requisite  to 
pay  the  gevemment  dues. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  the  whole  of  the  villagers  were  busily  engaged 
in  picking  and  collecting  the  cotton  crop  from  the  pods,  gathering  it 
With  both  hands,  and  depositing  it  in  a  b^  hung  round  the  neck.  Men, 
women,  and  ohildreii  were  engaged  in  this  operation,  whilst'  others  were 
clearin|r  the- fibre  from  the  teu^  small  seed^  by-measisof  a- diminutive 
churka,  or  gin,  composed  of  a  wooden  and  iron  roller,  turned  by  a  winch, 
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and  so  disposed  that  the  cotton  fibre  is  drawn  between  them,  separating 
the  seeds  from  the  former,  the  seeds  being  given  to  cattle  for  food,  for 
which  its  oily,  nature  admirablj  adapts  it  The  spaces  of  ground  cleared 
about  the  yillagea  were  white  with  newly^gathered  cotton  spread  out  to 
dry  preyiously  to  taking  it  to  market  for  rale  to  the  buniahs,  or  traders, 
who  in  return  dispose  of  it  to  the  great  native  cotton-dealers  for  transit 
to  Bombay.  In  several  places  I  saw  fish  in  the  hands  of  the  natives, 
some  of  them  of  a  large  sixe,  over  fifteen  pounds  in  weight  Apparently 
they  were  of  a  species  of  carp,  having  the  same  kind  of  scales  and  colour. 
La^  as  they  were,  the  fisheri^en  toki  me  that  they  were  to  be  caught 
of  more  than  double  the  siae,  a  sufficient  proof  that  fiah  can  hold  tbeir 
own  against  the  attacks  of  their  arch-enemy  the  alligator. 

Returning  to  our  boat  in  the  -evening,  well  laden  with  guavas,  papaw% 
pine -apples,  and  other  fruits — not  the  produce  of  the  famous  Kubbur 
Burr,  bat  of  the  wood,  whose  place  he  might  once  have  occupied — we 
found  Domingo  ready  with  the  inevitable  rice  and  curry,  and,  after  the 
diecuasion  of  a  cheioot,  we  tumed  in,  well  pleased  with  the  afternoon'a 
excursion,  but  most  specially  disappointed  with  the  wonderful  banian- 
tree.  H.  S. 


A  SUMMER  IN  AMERICA. 
By  Captain  Brook  J.  Ksight. 

CHAPTER  I. 

"  I'X  ON  THS  SBA.'* 

''  The  steam-tender  Jachall  will  leave  St.  George's  Wharf  at  half- 
past  eight  A.M«  on  the  22nd  of  June,  to  oonvey  passengers  on  board  the 
Persia:* 

Acting  upon  this  official  information,  we  presented  ourselves  at  St 
George's  Wharf,  Liverpool,  at  the  time  speoified,  and  were  duly  conveyed , 
on  board  the  Persia^  lying  about  a  couple  of  miles  higher  up  the  river. 
The  mails  were  brougnt  on  board  shortly  after  nine  o'clock,  and  the 
passengers'  baggage  being  stowed  away,  we  steamed  slowly  from  our 
moorings  at  9.50  a.m. 

'^  How  delighted  I  shall  be  when  I  see  that  boat  again,"  said  my  wife, 
as  the  Jachall  spluttered  from  our  side. 

We  did  see  it  again  in  less  than  three  months,  during  which  time  we 
saw  many  more  wonderful  sights  than  the  dingy,  labouring  Jachall^  of 
which  I  purpose  givinr  a  sketch.  A  summer  in  America  has,  at  least, 
the  charm  of  novelty  m  its  favour*  It  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Rhine,  the  spas  of  Germany,  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  or  the  Italian 
lakes.  True,  there  are  mountains,  lakesy  and  spas  io  America,  but  I 
<<  guess"  the  broad  natural  features,  which  are  to  bo  met  with  every* 
where,  are  about  the  only  points  of  similarity  between  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Europe.  However,  I'  have  no  business  to  ^*  guess"  tiH 
I  get  there,  which  we  hops  to  do  in  tea  days,  for  is  not  the  Persia  die 
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pride  of  the  Cunard  fleet,  the  finest  steam  fleet  (commerciaUy  speakiDg) 
on  the  seas ! 

There  was  scarcely  a  hreath  of  wind  as  we  forged  slowly  ahead.  A 
heavy  fall  of  fog  ana  smoke  hung  oyer  the  river.  In  vain  we  endea* 
voured  to  pierce  the  lurid  darkness  in  search  of  the  Great  Ikutem, 
which,  we  were  told,  was  at  anchor  about  half  a  mile  astern  of  us. 

"  There  she  is !  Don't  you  see  her?"  cries  one  whose  wish  was  (I 
think)  father  to  the  sight  "  Don't  you  see  that  huge  black  mass  with 
all  those  masts  and  funnels  looming  up  out  of  the  fog?" 

Yes,  I  saw  them,  but  whether  they  represented  the  big  ship,  or  half  a 
dosen  little  ones,  I  would  not  take  upon  myself  to  say. 

We  had  a  very  quiet  passage  to  Cove,  and  a  very  slow  one,  for  we  had 
more  time  than  we  wanted,  owing  to  the  fact  of  having  to  wait  for  the 
mails,  Scotch  and  Irish,  I  believe,  till  four  o'clock  Sunday  afternoon. 

Why,  then,  did  we  leave  Liverpool  so  early?  Why  not  have  started 
in  the  evening  of  Saturday  ?  Had  we  started  as  late  as  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  we  should  still  have  been  at  Cove  long  before  four  on  Sunday 
afternoon. 

I  received  three  answers  to  the  above  questions  ;  you  shall  have  them 
all,  and  adopt  which  you  please : 

First,  I  was  told  that  it  was  as  well  to  be  in  time ;  secondly,  that  the 
tide  would  not  serve  till  too  late  at  night ;  thirdly,  that  by  starting  early 
we  were  enabled  to  go  half-speed,  which  saved  fuel,  id  est,  money  to  the 
company. 

I  went  on  deck  about  eight  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  in  search  of  a 
purer  atmosphere  than  that  which  we  had  enjoyed  during  the  night  in 
our  state  cabin  (save  the  mark !).  We  were  running  down  the  south 
coast  of  Ireland,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  looked  particularly  unpicturesque 
and  devoid  of  interest.  At'half-past  nine  we  came  to  our  moorings  off 
Spike  Island,  directly  opposite  Cove,  which  smiled  at  us  at  a  distance  of 
about  a  mile  and  a  half.  I  say  ''smiled  at  us,"  because  the  sun  was 
shining  brightly,  and  all  nature  smiled,  even  Spike  Island. 

Say,  ye  subalterns  who  have  been  quartered  on  that  romantic  island, 
redolent  of  rugged  rocks  and  gloomy  barracks,  saw  ye  ever  a  smile  during 
your  sojourn  there  on  aught  save  the  lips  of  the  comrade  departing  ? 

Truly,  Spike  Island  enjoys  a  very  moderate  reputation  as  a  quarter 
amongst  military  men. 

We  had  divine  service  in  the  saloon  at  half-past  ten,  the  captain 
officiating ;  and  most  excellently  well  did  he  perform  his  part.  He  read 
slowly  and  distinctly,  with  a  becoming  reverence,  removed  alike  from  the 
offensive  eabble  of  hurry  and  haste  as  from  the  equally  offensive  droning 
of  affected  sanctity.  Many  a  country  clergyman  might  take  a  lesson  in 
reading  the  service  of  our  Church  from  Captain  Judkbs,  and  the  reason 
of  his  success  was  evident  enough — ^he  took  pains.  He  did  not  read 
merely  as  a  duty,  a  thing  to  be  got  through  and  done  with,  but  he  read 
as  well  as  he  could. 

After  service  we  wrote  letters  to  send  back  by  the  coming  mail-boat, 
and  then  we  lounged  about  and  grumbled  at  the  delay. 

Ihe  mails  were  on  board  at  four  o'clock,  and  ten  minutes  afterwards 
we  were  steaming  out  of  Cove  harbour,  which,  by  the  way,  has  been  re- 
baptised  under  the  name  of  Queenstown.     Certamly  vanity  is  the  parent 
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of  foDy— one  of  her  parent8»  at  all  events.  If  all  the  towns  her  gracious 
Majesty  has  heen  pleased  to  pass  through  had  changed  their  names  m 
honour  of  the  royal  visit,  we  should  have^  in  very  sooth,  a  right  regal 
country. 

We  were  still  running  down  the  south  coast  of  the  Emerald  Isle  :  the 
emeralds  (if  there  were  any)  had  a  rough  setting — such  a  dreary,  deso- 
late, rugged  coast  it  would  be  difficult  to  match.  About  a  mile  or  so 
from  the  mainland,  upon  a  narrow  strip  of  an  island,  I  saw  the  rtuns  of 
what  once,  apparently,  had  been  a  castle« 

^  What  an  extraordinary  place  for  any  one  to  build  a  castle,"  I  ob- 
served. 

*^  Those,  sir,  are  the  Stag  Rocks ;  there  is  no  building  there  whatever," 
Slid  one  of  the  mates. 

I  knew,  of  course,  that  the  man  was  right,  and  yet  I  could  scarcely 
credit  his  assertion,  so  exactly  had  nature  condescended  to  imitate  art: 
there  was  the  tower,  there  the  walls  and  buttresses.  I  wondered  whether 
the  mate  had  ever  landed  there. 

Soon  afker  dark  we  passed  Cape  Clear,  the  most  westerly  point  of  the 
Irish  coast.  The  next  land  we  should  sight  would  probably  be  Sandy 
Hook. 

The  wind  freshened  during  the  night,  and  for  the  next  four  or  five 
dsys  we  had  a  strong  breeze  ahead,  which  stopped  our  way,  and  disturbed 
our  stomachs  "  some,"  as  our  American  friends  would  say. 

Owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  America  we  had  scarcely  the  usual 
complement  of  passengers  on  board ;  a  great  proportion  of  these  were 
Americana. 

I  had  never  before  seen  much — I  may  almost  say  anything  of  that 
nation — and  certainly  the  nasal  drawl  peculiar  to  that  people  is  the  re* 
verse  of  agreeable  to  an  English  ear.  They  have  also  many  idioms  and 
phrases  different  from  ours,  but,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  their  hearts 
are  in  the  right  place.  We  made  acquaintance— I  may,  indeed,  say 
friends — with  several  American  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  boiurd.  Nothing 
conld  exceed  their  kindness  to  us,  and  nothing  would  give  us  greater 
pleasure  than  to  have  an  opportunity  of  returning  in  England  the  hos- 
pitality we  received  in  America. 

When  we  had  been  about  five  days  out  fogs  proclaimed  the  vicinity  of 
Newfoundland,  and  cold,  that  of  icebergs.  The  change  of  temperature 
was  very  apparent,  for  although  we  hid  experienced  somewhat  stormy 
feather  previously,  there  had  always  been  a  summerish  feeline  in  the 
air;  but  now  it  was  piercing,  it  breathed  of  ice.  The  fog  enveloped  us 
night  and  day,  not,  however,  continuously,  but  with  short  intermissions, 
for  several  days. 

Have  yon  ever  been  in  the  vicinity  of  icebergs  in  a  feg?— -a  fog  so 
^ck,  80  dark,  that  you  could  not  see  the  frmnel  of  the  boat  as  you  stood 
on  the  binnacle,  steaming  furiously  alon^  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
iniles  an  hour?  It  is  a  situation  in  which,  I  trust,  never  again  to  be 
pkced.  True,  the  immensity  of  the  ocean  is  very  much  in  fiivour  of  miss 
versus  hit ;  it  may  be  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  one  hundred  to  one  in  one's 
&voor;  but  however  great  the  odds  against  collision,  the  chance  of  a 
mdden  and  awful  death  must  ever  be  present  to  him  who  is  tearing 
fiuiously  through  impenetrable  darkness  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ioeb> 
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bergs.  That  the  Pacjfie  was  lost  bj  combg  in  ooUiakm  with  an  ioelMn^ 
there  can  be  no  donbt.  She  was  a  large  and  powerful  steamer,  weu 
officered,  well  manned,  and  as  capable  of  riding  out  a  storm  as  any  slup 
afloat.  She  entered  the  dark  fog-bank  of  Newfoundland,  but  nerer  did 
Ae  emeree  horn  the  darkness ;  that  fog-bank  was  a  fbneroal  pall  to  the 
doomed  uiip.  A  terrible  concussion,  a  few  frantic  plunges,  a  rash  of 
water,  and  the  JRacifie  ia  blotted  out  from  the  face  of  the  sea;  down 
into  tiie  depths  bebw  she  sinks,  with  hundreds  of  human  beings  in  har 
arms. 

Just  before  leaving  Liverpool  we  heard  of  the  loss  of  the  Canadian. 
It  was  but  a  telegraphic,  and,  therefore,  only  a  meagre  account :  ^'  Cut 
up  by  the  ice  in  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  between  thirty  and  forty  people 
lost,  the  remainder  sayed  by  boats.  Land  five  miles  distant*^  The 
questbn  that  naturally  first  suggests  itself-  is,  '^  How  many  would  have 
been  '  saved  by  boats,'  had  the  accident  oocurred  a  couple  of  hundred 
miles  from  land  in  place  of  five  miles  only?" 

A  gentleman  on  board  the  Persia  told  me  (of  course  during  the  densest 
fog,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  ice)  that  he  had  once  come  into 
coTiision  with  an  iceberg.     It  happened,  he  s^d,  about  two  years  ago  in 
the  Edinburgh^  running  from  New  York  to  Glasgow.     The  fog  was  so 
thick  that  the  '^  look-outs''  did  not  see  the  iceberg  until  they  were  close 
upon  it ;  the  hehn  was  instantly  put  down,  and  the  boat  shot  past  the 
opposing  mass,  but  a  shock  was  felt  as  she  glided  by,  and  her  bows  aeeaied 
to  settle  down  on  the  water.     In  fi&ct,  although  tbsy  had  escaped  the  ice 
above  water,  they  had  struck  the  ice  helaw^  and  had  stove  in  the  two 
forward  compartments.     Lucky  for  all  on  board,  the  ship  was  built  in 
compartments,  but  for  that  she  must  have  gone  down  at  once;  and  had 
she  run  full  upon  the  iceberg  in  (dace  of  granng  the  underfloat,  she  must 
have  been  dashed  to  atoms.  They  were  two  hundred  miles  from  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland,  when  the  aociaent  occurred,  which  place  they  reached 
thirty-six  hours  afterwards,  but  which  they  never  would  have  reached 
had  they  not  been  blessed  with  calm  weather;  the  steamer  had  settled 
so  much  by  the  head  that  a  storm  must  have  sunk  her.     ^*  No  one  on 
board,"  said  Mr.  B.,  ''  knew  the  extent  of  the  mischief;  we  knew  that 
the  two  forward  compartments  must  be  stove  by  the  sinking  of  the  boat's 
bows,  but  what  further  damage  had  been  done  we  could  not  tell.     All 
hands  worked  at  the  pumps  until  we  reached  St.  John's,  and  during  the 
whole  of  those  thirty-dx  hours  all  fdt  that  the  boat  might  sink  from 
under  them  at  any  moment     When  we  anchored,  and  the  ship's  bottom 
was  examined,  it  was  discovered  that  she  had  lost  upwards  of  thirty  £eet 
of  har  iron  sheeting  forwards ;  we  had,  therefore,  pumped,  to  no  purpose, 
for  we  must  have  pumped  the  Atlantic  dry  before  we  could  get  the  water 
out  of  die  injured  compartments ;  but,"  he  added,  *V^  was  a  good  thing 
we  did  work ;  it  employed  our  minds  as  well  as  hands ;  we  fancied  we 
were  doinsp  something  towards  saving  our  lives,  at  all  events." 

So  muim  for  a  slight  oollision  with  an  iceberg  under  water ;  v^hat  must 
inevitably  be  the  effect  of  a  direct  collision  with  an  iceberg  above  water 
may  be  readily  imagined. 

One  morning,  whilst  steaming  rapidly  through  the  dense  fog,  we  sud- 
denly emerged  into  daylight — as  suademy  as  one  emerges  from  a  subter- 
lanean  vault  into  the  outer  world;  more  so^  indeed,  for  in  the  Utter  esse 
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a  j^iimner  of  lig}i^  g^tbg^  ingtibet  and  lai^ar,  woM  lutTtt  henlded  our 
approach  to  the  outsr  worid^  hat  in  tbk  iBatanae  tke  chaBgo  bom  utter 
daikness  to  daylight  was  iDttantaneoiUk  It  was  a  moft  enriouf  and  z8-> 
mailEable  sight  A  dote^  deive  waU.  of  bg  was  behiiid  as,  so  dose^  so 
dense  that  we  could  not  see  a  £oot  into  it^  whereas  OTsrhead  was  a  clear 
sky  and  a  bright  sod^  and  beneath  us  a  deep  bkie  sea  gUtteiing  in  hght^ 

These  fog^faanks  extend  for  hundreds  of  inile%  with  ooeasional  bieaks. 
They  litoselly  settle  down  upon  die  face  of  the  wates,  and  ate  frequently 
BO  higher  from  die  sea  than  the  nast-head ;  indeed,  I  was  told  that  a 
**  look-out*'  on  the  top-gallant  cross-treee  has  sometimesa  fari^^  sky  orer 
his  heed  whilst  all  below  are  enveloped  in  darkness. 

During  the  break  in  tbe  fog  to  which  I  have  aUdked,  we  hada  sight  of 
fcor  icebergs ;  three  of  them  were  indistinct,  koming  grandly  out  of  a 
dark  £bg-bank ;  the  fourth  was  glittering  in  die  sunlight,  and  presented^ 
to  us  land-lubberBy  at  least,  a  singular  and  heautifiil  appearance.  It  was 
about  fifteen  miles  off»  and  assumed  difierent  fantastic  shapes  with  our 
diange  of  position.  When  first  we  saw  it  it  looked  like  two  pillars^  with 
an  arch  and  a  pedestal  above.  This  form,  we  were  told,  was  a  spedes  of 
mirage,  caused  by  refraction*  It  then  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  cone, 
with  a  small  hole  ui  the  oentre.  Agmn  it  changed,  and  presented  the 
perfect  form  of  a  cross,  cut  outof  wMte  marble.  Tet  another  change,  as 
we  neared  the  iceberg,  and  we  saw  it  as  it  reaUy  was. 

We  were  not  long  under  a  clear  sky ;  about  noon  we  eoteied  another 
fog-bank,  and  were  ploughing  our  way  through  a  leaden  sea. 

Whilst  upon  this  subject  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  widi  regard  to 
die  course  that  our  packets  take  across  the  Atlantic*  Of  all  the  dangers 
which  beset  the  padi  of  the  hardy  mariner,  an  icebei^  is  probably  the 
most  formidable.  Winds  and  waves^  however  furious,  however  mighty, 
may  be  met  and  conquered.  A  lee-shore  ha%  since  the  introduction  of 
steam  as  a  motive  power,  lost  its  unenviable  prestige  for  danger  and  de* 
struction ;  boats  and  engine*  are  now  built  with  power  sufficient  to  work 
off  from  a  lee-shoie  in  almost  any  weather;  rocks,  shoals,  and  ban  are 
aeenratdy  marked  upon  the  chart--4f  you  run  against  diMn  it  is  your 
own  fiuilt,  for  you  know,  or  ought  to  know,  where  they  are*  This  is  not 
the  case  with  an  iceberg.  When  the  firosen  world  in  the  North  Sea 
begins  to  move,  mountains  of  ice  break  away  from  the  main  body,  and 
float  over  the  surface  of  the  deep,  driven  hither  and  thither  by  vrind  and 
current.  It  is  imposnble  even  to  eonjeeture  thdr  whereabouts ;  we  know, 
indeed,  that  we  are  in  the  vicinity  of  icebergs  by  the  lowness  of  the  tem- 
perature, but  we  do  mot  know  their  situation  with  suffident  esaetness  to 
enable  us  to  avoid  them*  It  i»  only  in  particular  latitudes  that  icebergs 
are  to  be  met  with ;  if  earried  by  wind  and  current  south  of  these  lati- 
tudes they  soon  melt  away.  Men-of-war  and  merchantmen,  usually 
shorten  sail  at  night,  dways,  diould  the  night  be  foggy  or  boisterous. 
Paeketa,  on  the  contrary,  ^*  carry  on*'  night  and  day,  as  hard  as  they  can 
tear.  S^ed  ia  die  one  great  desideratum ;  to  race  from  one  port  to 
another,  in  the  shortest  space  of  time,  is  the  object  of  every  captain  of  a 
packet,  espedally  should  the  ship  he  commands  be  ^*  die  otsck"  ship  of 
the  line.  She  un  a  reputation  to  keep  up.  *'She  always  has  done  the 
passage  quicker  than  any  other  boat,  and  she  dways  shall." 

Thisemuhttion  on  the  part  of  captdns  of  padcets  is  natural,  and,  to  a 
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certain  extent,  praifleworthy.  It  is  natural  and  right  that  the  captain 
should  endeavour  to  make  as  short  a  passage  as  poraLhle,  tcM  due  regard 
to  safety;  but  is  that  ''due  regard  to  safety  ohsenred  when  a  man 
"  cany  on"  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  an  hour  in  the  middle 
of  the  nighty  through  a  black  fog,  a  fog  so  daA  and  so  dease  that  you 
cannot  see  half  the  ship's  length  ahead,  and  this  in  the  vicinity  of  ice- 
bergs ?  In  a  fog  of  the  above  description,  which  is  common  enough  on 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  a  <* look-out"  is  of  no  avail;  fifty  "look- 
outs" would  be  of  no  more  use  than  one,  for  fifty  pair  of  eyes  can  no 
more  penetrate  obscurity  than  one. 

The  temptation  to  ''  carry  on"  is  great ;  the  sea  is  calm,  the  vessel  is  on 
an  even  keel,  the  paddles  work  smoothly;  moreover,  the  ship  has  raced 
through  many  sucn  a  fog  with  impunity.  Now  suppose  that  there  la  an 
iceberg  directly  ahead,  as  why  should  there  not  be  r  a  collision  must  in- 
evitably take  place ;  no  human  power,  no  human  skill,  could  prevent  it ; 
the  danger  could  not  be  perceived  in  time  to  avoid  it  The  result  of  the 
collision  would  depend  upon  its  nature.  If  you  ran  full  tilt  on  an  icebeig 
you  would  go  down  headlong,  with  every  soul  on  board;  if  you  grazed  it 
and  merely  stove  in  the  sides,  or  knocked  a  hole  in  the  ship's  bottom,  you 
might  have  time  to  get  out  the  boats,  and — dependent  on  weather  and 
on  your  distance  from  land— perhaps  save  some  of  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers. 

This  is  no  fimciful  sketch  of  what  nughi  be,  it  is  a  simple  statement  of 
what  has  been.  The  Montreal  Ocean  Steam-ship  Company,  running  from 
Liverpool  to  Quebec,  have  lost  four  vessels  in  a  very  few  years  by  their 
coming  in  collision  with  ice ;  one,  the  Canadian^  as  recently  as  last  June. 
In  all  these  instances  many  lives  were  lost,  and  those' who  were  mercifully 
saved  in  boats  had  great  sufferings  and  hardships  to  undergo. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  Is  there  no  remedy  for  this  great  evil? 
Is  it  necessary  to  run  these  risks?  There  is  no  remedy,  and  these  risks 
must  be  run  so  long  as  the  quick  delivery  of  letters  is  made  of  more  im- 
portance than  human  life ;  but  reverse  the  relative  value  of  letters  and  life 
and  the  remedy  is  easy— the  risk  avoided.  By  keeping  a  more  southerly 
course  between  Liverpool  and  Quebec,  or  Liverpool  and  New  York,  the 
passage  would  be  two  days  longer,  but  you  would  be  clear  both  of  fogs 
and  icebergs,  for  you  would  not  touch  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  so 
redolent  of  both.  And,  be  it  remembered,  this  southern  course  need  not 
be  followed  but  for  five,  or  at  the  most  six,  months  in  the  year.  The 
icebergs  are  not  afloat  till  April,  and  they  have  melted  into  the  sea  by 
September.  After  September,  although  you  will  meet  fogs  on  "the 
Banks,"  you  need  fear  no  icebergs-^they  are  all  fSsist  locked  in  the  iron 
embrace  of  the  north,  and  a  fog  without  an  iceberg  is  but  a  wasp  withoot 
a  sting. 

Are  we  justified  in  imperilling  the  lives  of  our  fellow-creatures,  during 
five  months  of  the  year,  for  the  sake  of  a  two  days'  shorter  passage  for 
our  letters?  Who  dare  say  "  Yes?"  The  North  American  passage  « 
well  known  to  be  a  haiardous  one,  the  entrance  to  the  St.  Lawrence  is 
both  difficult  and  dangerous,  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  have  witnessed 
many  a  disaster;  why,  then,  render  the  dangers  greater  than  need  be  by 
persisting  in  the  northern  course  P 

The  fogs  hung  about  us  most  pertinaciouslyi  even  afker  we  had  passed 
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tiie  banks  of  NewfoondlaDd,  but  thev  were  not  aidte  so  dense  or  so  in- 
oessuit  as  tbey  YuA  been,  and  ihe  last  two  nights  at  sea  were  clear, 
enabfing  vs  to  see  ihe  comet,  which  I  had  not  eren  heard  of,  bat  which, 
I  suppose,  was  expected.  It  was  a  very  fine  one,  with  a  fiu*  larger  and 
longer  tail  than  the  comet  of  1859,  but  not  so  brilliant ;  the  nights,  how* 
ever,  in  these  latitudes  are  clearer  and  lighter  than  ours  in  England,  and 
probably  somewhat  eclipsed  the  comet's  brilliancy. 

When  abont  two  hundred  miles  from  Sandy  Mook  we  came  up  with  a 
New  York  pilot^boat,  on  the  look«oat  for  us.  It  was  blowing  fresh,  and 
the  little  sdiooner  nitched  about  like  two  boss  on  a  plank ;  however,  not* 
withstanding  the  fresh  breeze  and  the  rough  sea,  the  cry  of  ^'  The  pilot 
is  coming  on  board  T'  brought  every  one  on  deck.  Sea*-nckne8s  was  for 
a  time  forgotten,  and  ladies  with  pale  faces,  but  sparklmg  eves,  might  be 
seen  eagerly  looking  out  for  the  harbmger  of  kmd.  **  Which  is  he  P" 
'« Where  is  he?"  '<Not  in  that  little  boat,  surely?"  were  questions 
rapidly  asked,  and  certably  not  without  reason,  for,  by  the  side  of  the 
Persia^  the  pilot's  schooner  looked  fearfully  fragile.  How  dare  any  one 
trust  himselt  so  fiir  from  land  in  so  smaU  a  boat?  How  would  she  ever 
get  back  again  ?  It  is  wonderfrd  what  those  pilots  do  and  dare.  Nothing 
like  being  used  to  it. 

Whilst  we  look  and  wonder  at  the  little  schooner,  a  small  row-boat 
leaves  her.  The  pilot  is  really  coming  on  board,  and  **  in  that  little 
thing  r  Yes,  truly  <'  in  that  Uttle  thmg !"  See  how  she  dances  over 
the  big  waves !  how  she  balances  for  a  moment  on  the  top,  and  then 
dashes  down  headlong  to  destruction.  Now  don't  scream.  See!  she 
has  only  shipped  a  pailful  or  two  of  water,  and  is  already  mounting  up 
the  steep  sides  of  another  huge  wave,  to  be  dashed  down  as  before. .  But 
the  pilot  does  not  care,  so  you  need  not.  Behold  how  calm  and  uncon- 
cerned he  sits  in  the  stem-sheets,  tiller  in  hand,  guiding  the  tmy  boat 
surely  and  steadily  past  the  portals  of  destruction,  out  of  the  very  jaws 
of  death;  for  a  capsize  in  such  a  sea  would  be  into  that  dread  tyrant's 
jaws. 

And  now  the  tiny  boat  is  alongside  us,  and  is  lihed  by  the  swell  half 
as  high  as  our  bulwarks ;  up  and  down  she  is  tossed  in  perilous  proximity 
to  our  huU,  which,  by  some  magical  dexterity  of  her  crew,  she  never 
touches.  And  now  a  coil  of  rope  is  hove  into  her  bows ;  it  is  caught, 
made  fast,  the  boat  u  steadied,  and  the  pilot  on  board  (you  don't  know 
how)  in  the  twinkling  of  that  useless  piece  of  household  furniture— & 
bed-post. 

The  excitement  being  over,  sea-sickness  regains  its  ascendancy,  and  the 
ladies  vanish  below. 

I  watch  the  gig  return  to  the  schooner,  I  watch  the  schooner  make 
aail,  and  I  watch  again  until  there  seem  to  be  a  hundred  schooners  in 
place  of  one,  dancing  over  the  angry  waters;  in  other  words,  till  I  cannot 
distinguish  her  sail  nom  the  crests  of  tJie  waves.  Then  I,  too,  go  below, 
and  sigh  for  Sandy  Hook. 

When  a  man  prefaces  an  ill-natured  remark  with  "  I  may  be  un- 
ehsmtable,  but  "  he  does  not  in  reality  think  he  is  so,  therefore  he 
had  better  make  his  observation  without  that  hypocritical  introduction,  as 
I  ahall  mine.  One  is  sometimes  quite  overpowered  with  praises  of  the 
**  So  charming  P'  "  So  amusing !"  "  So  enjoyable !"     These  praises 
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•M  geneittlly  long  bj  ytnmg  people  on  lend ;  when  mt  tea,  the  flow  of 
their  ^loijaenoe  is  oommonly  inteiroptad.  But  W9  will  pnt  aeapsiekiieae 
ont  of  the  question^  Where  is  the  chann  or  enjoysent  of  sleeping  on  a 
flfaoif  enddmringinaoloset?  Of  being  etifled  if  yonr  pout  is  doeed,  or 
dienehedif  itis  open?  Of  being  poisened  with  disegmeafaleodoariy  and 
stanned  with  eTsrlasting  aoiaes  ? 

^'  But  it  u  so  amusing!  the  beantlfiil  ten  and  the  lonely  sky!  nnd -■ 
and  the  beautiful  eky  and  the  bi«ly  ecn  T  My  dear  Miss  Jbrnninta,  it 
IB  jnst  so  amusing  as  this :  that  whereas  fifty  Tenels  passed  befioie  your 
eyes  whilst  you  weoe  listening  to  tlie  bandof  theBoyalBattleaxe  Rai^peis 
on  the  Mamie  Parade  at  Brighton,  and  you  never  even  bestowed  a  glance 
iqpon  one  of  them— you  left  your  bed  of  sidoMM  and  nshed  upon  deck 
to  behold  one  small  schooner.  Do  you  know  why  yon  did -this  ?  I  will 
tell  you.  Because  yon. had  nothing  else  to  do — nothing  else  to  look  at ; 
beoMue  the  monotony,  confinementi  and  stopidity  of  being  on  board  ship 
is  really— -though  it  does  not  sound  romantic  to  say  so— ^most  oppresdve. 

The  amval  oi  the  pUot  was  worth  looking  at,  I  allow;  but  you  would 
equally  have  roshed  to  look  at  the  sehooosr,  had  dierebeen  no  pilot  in 
the  case.  When  I  have  asen  the  panengers  eiowd  to  one  side  of  the 
ship^  and  gaze  anxiously  into  the  distancci  I  have  frequently  asked,  in  my 
innocence,  **  What  an  all  those  people  looking  at  F  Is  it  an  ioeberg  or 
a  whale?"  Neither;  it  is  simply  a  diip,  hull  down,  her  topsails  just 
showing  above  die  horiion !  Some  particular  ship,  of  eonsee — a  privateer. 
Periiaps  the  AoNyifsr-^pcriiaps  JkffJDavUf  No;  no  particular  vessel 
that  any  one  is  aware  of.  It  is  simply  a  ship— eomething  to  look  at; 
and  so  the  people  look  at  it,  as  though  they  had  never  seen  a  ship 
before. 

The  day  previous  to  oar  arrival  at  New  York  we  made  a  most  ez- 
toaordinary  mn,  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles  in  twenty-four  honn^ 
being  more  than  fifteen  knots  an  hour  the  whole  time.  One  of  the 
mates  told  me  that  he  never  had  known  or  heard  of  a  steamer  making 
such  a  run  in  the  same  time.  The  Persia  has  the  reputation  of  beiog 
die  fastest  vessel  afloat ;  her  public  running  proves  this,  they  say.  She 
b  certainly  the  finest  veasel  I  was  ever  alwiud  of,  and  seems  to  be  ex- 
ceedinely  well  managed,  qmto  man-of-war  fiudiion,  everything  as  rsgolsr 
as  clo<»work.  She  is  four  hundred  feet  from  stem  to  stem,  and  the 
upper  deck  extends  the  whole  length,  over  the  saloon,  engine-room, 
Idtehen,  and  fore-cabins.  Such  a  splendid  deck  you  would  scarcely  find 
in  any  ship  afloat,  saving  die  Great  Eastern, 

About  four  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  3rd  oi  July,  a  bell 
was  rung  vigorously,  and  all  started  up  in  their  berths  to  listen.  ''  We 
are  just  off  the  Nook,  nr,"  said  the  steward,  «  and  we  shall  be  at  Jersey 
city  by  six  o'clock.''  Out  I  tumbled  post-haste;  to  miss  seeing  die  har- 
bour of  New  York  would  never  do. 

I  was  on  deck  about  half  an  hour  after  the  sun  had  risen,  grumbling 
of  course  at  having  to  turn  out  "  in  the  middle  of  the  night ;"  but  my 
grumblings  were  speedily  transformed  into  exclamations  of  pleasure. 
What  a  l^utifol  scene  was  that  which  burst  upon  my  view  as  I  stood 
on  the  deck  of  the  Fenta  that  8rd  of  July  I  We  vrere  passing  along- 
tide  Staten  Island,  with  its  undulating  slopes,  diickly  wooded  and 
severed  with  villas  and  viUages.     On  the  right,  Long  Ishmd  stretched 
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away  into  the  distance,  quiTeriog  in  the  laminoua  atmoapheie  of  the 
ming  Bun.  Immediately  in  fiN>nt  was  the  mainland  of  New  Jersey, 
and  beyond  might  be  seen,  in  the  fi&r-away  distance,  the  highlands  of 
the  Hirason. 

To  the  right  of  the  Hudson  a  forest  of  masts  and  a  few  chnreh-steeples 
proclaimed  the  position  of  New  Tork ;  and,  stUl  &rther  to  the  rieht,  the 
same  indications  of  a  town  were  perceptible ;  but  neither  New  York  nor 
Brooklyn  were  yet  opened  out  to  view. 

The  morning  was  tropical  in  its  clearness,  the  horizon  simmering  with 
heat,  thus  enhancing  the  qplendour  of  the  scene  a  hundredfold. 

We  soon  approached  the  Narrows,  the  entrance  to  the  inner  harbour, 
Sandy  Hook  being  the  oatwork,  as  it  were,  of  this  sea  fortress.  These 
Narrows  are  protected  by  forts  on  either  side*  The  fort  on  Staten 
Island  is  new,  indeed  not  yet  completed  ;  it  is  quite  on  the  water^s  edge, 
and  mounts  nearly  a  hundred  euns.  It  look^  and  is  said  to  be,  ex- 
tremely strong ;  and  certainly,  if  the  guns  are  heavy  and  well  served, 
they  ought  to  blow  any  ship  approaohlng  with  a  hostile  intention  either 
oat  of  or  under  the  water. 

On  the  right  I  saw  two  forts,  one  on  Long  Island,  the  other  in  ad- 
vance of  it,  on. an  isolated  rock.  I  could  not  make  out  the  number  of 
j^uns  the  forts  mount,  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  viz.  that  any  fleet  attempt-^ 
mg  to  force  those  Narrows  would  have  enough  on  its  hands.  An 
iron-plated  vessel  that  ran  that  gauntlet  would  solve  the  question  as  to 
the  invulnerability  or  otherwise  of  iron  ades,  for  she  could  not  be  easily 
missed. 

When  we  had  passed  the  Nanrows  and  were  well  within  the  harbour, 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  opened  out  to  our  view.  I  doubt  if  I  shall 
see  anything  during  my  travels  in  the  States  more  beautiful  than  the 
poortaSs  through  which  we  entered  them. 

We  came  sdongside  the  custom-house  shed,  at  Jersey  city,  at  6.30  jlM. 
The  baggage  had  all  been  got  up  from  the  depths  of  the  ship  long  be- 
fore, consequently  there  was  no  delay.  Here  again  the  good  system  on 
board  the  Persia  was  conspicuous.  Passengers  and  baggage  were 
soon  in  the  shed,  and  my  feet  touched  American  soil  for  the  nrst  time. 

What  mixed  sensations  thrilled  through  my  bosom  I  This,  then,  is 
the  land  of  liberty  and  freedom!  What  thoughts,  what  aspirations 
swelled  within  me !  Is  it  possible  that  I  breathe  the  same  air — that  I 
tread  the  same  soil  the  immortal  Washington  once  breathed,  once  trod  ! 

Alas  !  that  I  should  say  so ;  I  thought  of  none  of  this :  my  sensations 
were  indeed  mixed,  for  I  was  delighted  at  being  on  land,  and  still  giddy 
from  the  effects  of  the  sea.  My  predominant  thought  was  that  the  floor 
of  the  custom-house  shed  moved  slowly  and  sickly  up  and  down,  like 
the  deck  of  the  PerHa,  and  my  highest  aspirations  were  to  get  my 
haggage  passed  and  be  off  as  quickly  as  possible,  which,  owing  to  the 
kindness  of  Captain  Judkins,  I  was  enabled  to  effect  very  speedily. 
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It  was  a  eonoeption  wordij  of  a  trae  poet  to  show  the  depth  of  his 
sympathy  for  the  Great  Masters  of  English  Song,  by  devoting  the  oat- 
pourings  of  his  Muse  to  their  special  illustration,  after  the  manner  which 
Mr.  Kent  has  chosen.*  Tracking  their  footsteps  through  their  own 
familiar  haunts,  and  conjuring  up  associations  inseparably  allied  to  their 
memories  he  has,  he  says,  in  his  modest,  reyerential  preface,  **  striven  to 
unite,  upon  each  occasion,  within  the  framework  of  a  single  picture,  some 
shadowy  reflection  at  least  of  the  contrasting  yet  harmonious  interests 
derivable  from  the  charms  of  Biography  and  Topogpraphy." 

This  pleasant  task  has  been  happily  accomplished ;  for  there  is  not  one 
of  the  many  pictures  here  collected  which  is  not  perfect  in  all  its  parts — 
whether  we  consider  the  sentiment  by  which  it  is  inspired,  the  truth  of 
the  local  colour,  or  the  beauty  of  die  setting.     With  a  thorough  appre- 
ciation of  character,  Mr.  Kent  combines  an  admirable  descriptive  power, 
and  a  masterly  command  of  most  mellifluous  verse,  so  that,  while  the  mind 
is  fiilly  gratified,  the  senses— so  to  speak — ^are  equally  charmed.     In  the 
course  of  his  picturesque  pilgrimages,  the  shrines  of  twenty  of  our  most 
famous  poets  are  visited,  and  a  wreath  worthy  of  the  image  is  placed  at 
the  feet  of  each.     The  general  nature  of  these  votive  offerings  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  enumeration.     First  we  have  **  Shakspeare 
at  Shotterv,"  where  he  first  told  his  love  under  the  trellised  porch  of 
Anne  Hathaway's  cottage.   Then  comes  "  Chaucer  at  Woodstock,"  where 
he,  who  has  been  likened  to  '^  the  morning  star,**  sits  dreaming  of  tiie 
immortal  cortege  that  wended  from  Southwark  to  Canterbury-     To  him 
follow  in  succession,  "  Surrey  at  Windsor'' — "  Spenser  at  Kilcolman" — 
*«  Milton  at  Cripplegate"— «*  BuUer  at  Earlscroomb"— «*  Dryden  at  Soho" 
— "  Pope  at  Twickenham"— "  Young  at  Welwyn"—"  Thomson  at  Rich- 
mond"—«*  Shenstone  at  the  Leasowes" — "  Falconer  at  Sea"— "  Johnson 
at  Streatham"— "Goldsmith   at  Edgeware"— " Bums  at  Mossgiel"— 
"  Cowper  at  Olney"— "  Byron  at  Newstead"— «  Shelley  at  Marlow"— 
*|  Scott  at  Abbotsford;"  and,  lastly,  "Wordsworth  at  Rydal."    In  this 
list  there  are  omissions  which  will,  at  once,  strike  everybody ;  but,  as  the 
French  proverb  says,  "  What  is  deferred  is  not  lost,"  and  we  hope,  before 
long,  to  find  that  Mr.  Rent  has  given  us  such  as  are  yet  wanting  to  render 
the  British  galaxy  complete. 

Of  the  treatment  of  his  various  subjects,  Mr.  Kent  says :  "  Sometimes, 
as  in  tile  limnings  of  Chaucer  and  Scott,  I  have  surrounded  them  with 
-  the  shadowy  forms  of  the  creatures  bom  of  their  imagination.  Sometimes 
I  have  contented  myself  with  celebrating  a  single  incident,  selected  from 
the  pathetic  record  of  the  career  then  under  commemoration :  as  where 
Pope  is  described  awaiting,  in  the  unwonted  solitude  of  his  home  at 
Twickenham,  the  arrival  of  the  friendly  portrait-painter,  summoned  to 
perpetuate  with  his  pencil  the  angelic  grace  of  age  still  lingering  upon 
the  features  of  the  dead  mother  then  lying  up-stairs  in  the  darkened 
death-chamber :  or  as  again,  where  Lord  Byron  is  seen  with  the  boxing 
gloves  yet  upon  his  hands,  suddenly  interrupted  in  a  bout  with  one  of  hw 
wild  companions,  gazing  for  a  moment  with  sullen  anguish  after  the 

♦  Preamland.    With  other  Poems.    By  W.  Charles  Kent.    Longman  and  Co. 
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fanereal  caTalcade  bearing  to  the  graTe  the  remains  of  his  mother,  unwept 
and  almoet  unattended.  Ooearionally,  moreoyer,  as  in  the  instances  of 
Sumy  and  Spenser,  I  hare  opened  up  to  Tiew  in  dim  perspective  the 
ebequered  vista  of  the  musing  poet's  lite.*' 

We  have  selected,  as  our  first  example  of  Mr.  Kent's  method,  the 
stiikinff  contrast  between  the  *^  reverent  sorrow"  of  Pope  and  the  **  sullen 
aDgnisb"  of  Byron. 

F0F2  AT  TWICKZHHAK. 

Why  sits  that  silent  watcher  there. 
Still  brooding  with  that  face  of  care — 

That  gaze  of  tearless  pain  P 
What  bonds  of  woe  his  spirit  bind — 
What  treasure  lost  can  leave  behind 

But  stings  within  his  brain? 

He  dreams  of  one  who  lies  above. 
He  never  more  in  life  can  love — 

That  mother  newly  dead : 
He  waits  the  artist-friend  whose  skill 
Shall  catch  the  angel-beautv  still 

Upon  her  features  spread ! 

A  reverent  sorrow  fills  the  air, 

And  makes  a  throne  of  grief  the  chair 

Where  filial  genius  mourns : 
Death  proving  still,  at  direst  need. 
Life's  sceptre  wand — ^a  broken  reed. 

Love's  wreath— a  crown  of  thorns ! 

BTBON  AT  5XWSTXA]>. 

Strange  memories  of  dead  childhood  throng 

That  void  heart  yearning  o'er  the  past ; 
Eor  thoughts  less  dark  than  sad  belong 

To  stme  that  cannot  last — 
When,  quench'd  with  Life's  invested  brand, 
Eun  out  with  Time's  swift  gliding  sand. 

Expires  the  wrath  of  angry  years : 
Alone  before  a  lonely  tomb 
Kemorseful  love  blends  grief  with  gloom, 

A  sullen  grief  too  harsh  for  tears. 

One  moment  on  the  threshold  there, 

With  clench'd  hands  strung  for  sportive  blows. 
Ko  prescience  bis  of  after  care. 

Of  glory,  or  of  woes- 
He  thmks  not  of  his  new-born  fame 
Presaging  an  eternal  name 

Upon  Earth's  ffrand  poetic  scroll. 
But  here  all  childhood's  joys  have  flown, 
How  by  his  hearth  he  broods  alone. 

And  tears  unshed  flood  o'er  his  soul. 

The  interior  of  Abbotsford  is  sketched  to  the  life.  We  would  willingly 
give  the  whole  description,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  a  few  paa- 

Within  a  noble  Gothic  room. 
Adorned  bv  manjr  a  casque  and  plume, 
A  homely  iorm  with  tranquil  air, 

Sits  musmg  in  an  antique  chair. 

m  *  »  ^       * 
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Streidbkdd  on  tlie  hearth  before  his  Isrt 

Lie  basking  in  the  grateful  heat 
Two  shaggy  deer-hounds,  grim  and  gatmt^ 
Their  life's  delight  his  steps  to  haunt. 
Aronnd  on  oaken  panels  hung 
The  svord  unsheathed,  the  bow  unstrung. 
The  dinted  target,  the  rusty  mail, 
Eeveal  what  memories  here  prevail : 
*  #  «  4  » 

There,  'twixt  the  mulHoned  casements,  bright 
With  sidelong^  gleams  of  silvering  light, 
Erect  in  sombre  nook  disposed. 
The  warrior-knight  with  visor  closed  I 
Above,  what  once  were  blazoned  fla^. 
Mere  splintered  shafts  and  taruishea  rags ! 
While  strown  o'er  table,  stool,  and  floor. 
Lie  littered  heaps  of  student  lore— 
Eare  tomes  in  sallow  parchment  skin. 
Dry  husk  without,  sweet  core  within : 
With  varied  volumes  scattered  round — 
Morocco  pied,  or  calf  embrowned  : 
Battalions  of  like  thought-born  elves 
Eanged  trimlv  on  the  laden  shelves-— 
The  genius  of  the  mighty  dead 
O'er  all  the  magic  pages  spread. 

We  must  leave  an  exquisite  picture  unfinished  to  exhibit  the  truthful 
portrait  of  the  bard  of  Ryd^l : 

A  guunt,  tall  sh^)e,  without  one  touch  of  grace ; 
A  simple,  sentient,  patriarchal  huoe : 
Meek  eyes,  that  view  all  life  with  looks  of  peace; 
Grave  lips,  whose  smiles  are  blessings  of  increase. 
A  dark  coat  buttoned  o'er  his  Quaker  vest ; 
His  knitted  bands  on  calm  crossed  knees  at  rest; 
His  silverv  locks,  on  saddened  brows  revealed. 
No  more  oeneath  the  ungainlv  hat  concealed. 
Now  placed  beside  his  li^ge,  loose-jointed  feet — 
He  sits  and  thinks  in  this  dear  home  retreat. 
Here  sits  and  broods  on  Earth's  neglected  thmgs— 
The  merest  midge  on  ^auzy,  fragile  wings ; 
The  atom  pollen,  floating  from  the  bloom— 
Dust-seed  of  flower-dye,  verdure  and  perfume ; 
The  wayside  boulder,  flicked  with  lichen  stains. 
Like  "frozen  dreams"  on  wintry  lattice  panes; 
The  gnat's  far  bi^le  sounding  by  his  ear; 
The  clinking  scythe-hone  heard  across  the  mere ; 
Sweet  zephyrs  olown  through  new-mown  meadow  hay 
Fast  thymy  barrow  and  fidnt  fading  may. 
His  mind  the  microscopic  lens  that  shows 
The  hidden  charms  its  crystal  depths  disclose — 
Such  are  the  sights,  the  sounds,  the  scents  that  stir 
His  thrilling  heart-string  like  a  dulcimer 
With  hushed  vibrations  latent  in  its  chords, 
Waking  to  music  in  melodious  words ! 

Have  we  not  quoted  enough  from  Mr.  Kent's  attractive  volume  to 
justify  our  praise  ? 
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BY  CAPTAIN  E,  P.  DU  CARE,  R.B. 

WiTSon  the  kst  few  ^ears  ouounutaiicaB  hmfe  brought  up  the  questiofi 
of  the  diiposal  of  our  cnnunalB  afWeoDTictaon ;  and  a  small  party  have 
endeavoured,  with  more  or  less  sacces,  to  support  the  theory  that  it  is 
better  to  letain  them  among  us  than  to  send  uiem  to  assist  in  the  settle- 
ment of  a  new  country.  Foreign  nations,  knowing  the  eonsequences  (un« 
«yoidiU>le  to  those  who  had  no  colonies)  of  the  former  system,  Imve  envied 
England  her  advantages  in  that  respect,  and  France,  about  the  same  time 
that  we  first  began  to  ke^  our  convicts  at  home,  began  pursuing  the 
opposite  prineiple,  and  fonned  a  penal  settlement  for  tro  reception  of  her 
eonvicts  abroad.  The  outcry  against  the  ticket-of-leave  system  at  home, 
founded  on  the  gazntting  and  firequent  robberies  with  violmoe  about  two 
years  ago,  wsb  the  first  result  of  our  new  dieory,  and  some  modificatioa 
of  it  was  made  in  eonsequenee;  but  it  was  only  a  modification,  and  not,  as 
was  generally  supposed,  an  abandonraeiiL 

4>nybody  who  has  compared  the  two  systems  of  management  that  have 
been  adopted  in  Eng^d  and  in  Iieknd-^to  which  attention  has  been 
directed  of  late— *nuist  have  condoded:  fiist,  that  the  best  results  are  ob- 
tained by  the  Irish  system ;  secondly,  that  that  system  has  been  tried  in 
England,  and  found  entirely  iaapplieable;  and  may  have,  thirdlv,  drawn 
the  infennoe  that  the  right  course  to  pursue  would  be  to  send  our  cri- 
minak  to  some  place  where  the  Irish  aystem  would  bepraetioable. 

Western  Australia  is  such  a  place ;  the  system  on  which  the  convict 
establishment  there  has  been  conducted  is,  in  principle  and  in  effects,  the 
Irish  system  :  the  oolooy  is  as  anxious  to  receive  the  convicts  as  it  is  the 
mother  country's  intecest  to  send  them  there ;  and  there  are  absolutely  no 
arguments  agamst  trans|Mnrtation  but  those  drawn  from  certain  conse- 
quences of  the  system  as  it  was  conduoted  in  foirmer  times. 

Of  these  systems,  and  of  the  plan  pursued  in  Western  Australia,  some 
aeeount  will  now  be. given* 

Transportation  appears  to  be  a  punidunent  entirely  of  English  inven* 
tion.  The  first  time  it  is  mentioned  is  in  the  Vagrant  Act  of  Elizabeth ; 
but  the  first  instance  of  a  criminal  ordered  for  transportation  instead  of 
execution,  was  in  1590,  tiumgh  for  lighter  offences  it  was  employed 
earlier.  The  earfiest  known  enforcement  of  it  on  a  large  scale  is  in  1619, 
when  James  I.  ordered  his  treasurer  and  council  '^  to  send  to  Virginia  one 
hundred  dissolute  persons  whom  the  knight  marshal  shall  deliver  to  them.'' 
The  term  transportation  is  first  mentioned  in  an  act  of  die  same  tenour  of 
Charles  II.,  and  who  knows  but  what  some  of  the  great  Yankee  patriots 
tiiat  earn  their  bread  by  howling  and  shrieking  against  the  Britisher,  mav 
trace  their  descent  from  some  of  those  who  in  such  remote  periods  leit 
their  country  for  their  country's  good.  Certainly  the  slight  infusion  of 
pilgrim  fothers  that  we  sent  them  about  the  same  period  can  hardly 
have  leavened  the  mass,  and  since  tiie  Americans  have  become  a  nation  oi 
tiiemselvee,  the  United  States  have  been  the  chosen  home  of  our  tmcon- 
victed  klaD8y  a  large  number  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  latter 
having  gone  there  (for  private  reasons)  of  their  own  choice,  so  that  alto- 
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ffether  we  have  no  leMon  to  wonder  that  in  those  regions  'cuteness  is 
Siought  more  of  than  honesty,  that  new  and  astonishing  improvements 
are  made  in  the  art  of  swindhng,  and  that  whole  states  and  gOTemments 
perpetrate  their  fraads  and  repudiations  in  a  noble  and  magnificent 
manner. 

The  punishment  of  transportation  was  introduced  regularly  into  the 
criminal  law  in  1718,  in  an  act  which  stated  that  ^*  labour  was  wanted  in 
our  colonies  and  plantations  in  America"  (which  indeed  it  was,  for  the 
want  of  it  was  so  great  as  to  have  led  to  extensive  kidnapping,  and  to  the 
revival  of  the  slave  trade),  and,  therefore,  criminal  courts  were  authorised 
to  deliver  offenders  who  were  liable  nominally,  but  not  really,  to  the 
punishment  of  death,  to  certun  contractors,  who  engaged  to  send  them 
to  America. 

At  first  the  government  had  to  pay  the  contractors  a  great  deal  of 
money ;  and,  besides,  the  contractors  were  vested  with  property  in  die 
labour  of  the  convicts  for  seven  or  fourteen  years.  Thu  they  generally 
sold  by  auction,  making  latterly  such  great  profits  that  at  last  they  trans- 
ported them  to  America  at  no  expense  to  government,  and  the  mercan- 
tile returns  from  the  sale  of  convicts  were  estimated  at  40,000/.  per  an- 
num, calculating  for  two  thousand  convicts  at  202.  per  head.  This 
system  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  slavery. 

In  1783,  by  the  rev<dt  of  the  American  provinces,  that  country  was 
closed  to  us  as  a  receptacle  for  our  felons.  At  the  same  time,  Howard's 
report  of  1773  had  caused  general  attention  to  be  directed  to  the  subject 
of  prisons,  &c  In  consequence,  an  act  was  passed,  stating  diat  transpor- 
tation deprived  the  country  of  a  great  deal  of  useful  labour,  that  hard 
labour  was,  therefore,  substituted  for  it,  and  the  creation  ot  peHUeniuirUs 
for  the  purpose  was  authorised. 

No  penitentiaries  were,  however,  erected,  as  it  was  said  that  no  places 
could  be  found  for  them ;  but  the  hulk  system  was  then  invented^  aod, 
with  the  perverse  tenacity  of  existence  that  frequently  characterises  great 
evils,  has  lasted,  although  acknowledged  to  be  a  most  crying  source  of 
demoralisation,  until  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Transportation  to  other  countries  was  then  permitted,  and  a  fow  con* 
victs  were  actually  sent  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  which  was  the  first 
thought  of  for  the  purpose;  the  insalubrity  of  the  dimate^  however,  soon 
put  a  stop  to  this. 

At  length,  what  appeared  a  final  and  perpetual  delivery  from  the  diffi- 
culty, was  found  in  a  recommendation  by  Captain  Cook  to  form  a  convict 
colony  on  the  east  coast  of  Australia,  which  he  had  raited  and  taken 
possession  of  in  1 770. 

In  May,  1787,  Captain  Phillip,  with  *<  a  fleet"  of  eleven  vessels,  con- 
veying eight  hundred  convicts,  started  to  take  possession  of  this  settle- 
ment. They  took  eight  months  on  the  voyage,  which  now  occupies  three, 
for  they  did  not  arrive  in  Botany  Bay  till  January  20,  1788,  from  thence 
they  subsequently  removed  to  Sydney,  and  thus  commenced  the  foun- 
dation of  a  new  empire,  in  close  proximity  to  the  oldest  on  the  hce  of 
the  globe.  This  circumstance  seems  destined  to  have  a  peculiar  in- 
fluence on  the  future  of  Australia,  for  the  number  of  immigrants  at- 
tracted by  the  gold-fields  is  so  great  as  to  form  an  influential  element  in 
the  community,  and  to  have  been  made  the  subject  of  special  enactments, 
tending  to  prevent  their  swamping,  by  force  of  numbm,  the  European 
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populatioii.  A  late  mail  from  Australia  gires  an  accoUnt  of  a  ChiDaman 
h&ng  elected  aldennan  in  an  Australian  city. 

The  people  now  sent  out  of  course  had  to  be  entirely  maintained  by 
government,  until,  by  the  influx  of  free  immigrants,  or  the  expiration  of 
the  sentence  of  some  of  the  convicts,  a  class  of  proprietors  and  employers 
of  labour  was  formed,  and  to  these,  in  course  of  tuae^  the  convicts  were 
assigned,  under  certain  conditions,  as  bond-servants.  It  was  a  long  time, 
however,  before  any  considerable  number  of  convicts  got  taken  off  the 
hands  of  government  in  this  way,  although  many  of  Uie  civil  and  mili- 
tary officers  of  the.  colony  turned  employers  and  traders  under  such 
advantageous  circumstances.  In  the  first  twenty«two  years  of  the 
existence  of  the  settlement,  only  nine  thousand  convicts  were  sent  out  in 
all ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  whole  population  was  only  ten  thousand 
five  hundred,  of  whom  seven  thousand  were  still  convicts ;  most  of  the 
remainder  had  originally  come  as  convicts,  and  of  the  whole  number  four 
thousand  were  still  fed,  wholly  or  partly,  from  the  government  store.  The 
expense  the  country  was  at  in  this  matter  for  that  period  was  not  frir  from 
two  and  a  quarter  millions. 

Those  were  the  days  of  severe  discipline,  and  the  accounts  of  the  voyage 
out,  up  to  1801,  reminds  one  somewhat  of  the  ^ddle  Passage  of  a  slaver. 
In  the  first  eight  years  of  the  settlement  one*tenth  of  the  convicts  sent 
out  died  on  the  passage;  and  in  one  case,  out  of  a  batch  of  four  hundred 
and  eighty-one,  only  two  hundred  landed  at  Sydney,  the  remaining  two 
hundr^  and  eighty-one  having  died. 

The  men  transported  to  New  South  Wales  were  chiefly  men  sen- 
tenced for  life,  or  fourteen  years,  or  such  bad  seven-years'  men  as  could 
not  be  easily  managed  at  home.  When  they  arrived  at  Sydney,  the  go- 
vernment took  the  best  mechanics  and  labourers  for  public  works,  and  the 
rest  were  given  to  the  settlers  on  assignment.  When  the  demand  for 
labour  had  become  considerable,  it  was  made  a  matter  of  favour,  either 
with  the  governor  or  the  superintendent  of  the  convicts  (who  appears  to 
have  been  at  one  time  an  ex-convict  himself),  to  obtain  an  assigned  man. 

In  both  cases  the  men  had  to  work  for  their  employers  from  six  A.ar. 
to  three  p.m.,  after  which  they  were  free  to  go  and  amuse  themselves  or 
to  work  on  their  own  account ;  and,  in  return  for  this,  the  government  or 
the  master  had  to  furnish  weekly  rations  of  1 1^  lbs.  wheat,  7  lbs.  meat^ 
and  sugar,  &c.,  with  clothing,  and  in  case  of  misconduct,  the  convicts 
could  only  be  punished  by  a  magistrate.  The  punishments  were: 
flogging,  sending  them  to  work  in  the  road-gangs,  or  in  chains,  or  in  the 
peufld  settlements,  coal  mines,  &c. ;  where  they  had  more  laborious  work, 
and  were  deprived  of  all  indulgences.  The  chain-gangs  were  locked  up 
from  sunset  to  sunrise  in  caravans  holding  twenty  to  twenty-eight,  in 
which  all  could  not  nt  down  or  all  stand  up  at  the  same  time— eighteen 
inches'  width  of  bare  boarding  being  given  to  a  man  to  lie  on. 

This  system,  which  was  only  a  mitigated  form  of  slavery,  still  was  very 
much  better  than  the  old  American  plan,  which  was  slavery  pure  and 
rimple.  The  <^  gentlemen  convicts,"  or  persons  unused  to  labour,  had 
*'  tickets  of  leave,"  and  kept  themselves ;  these  men  became  clerks  and 
confidential  servants,  retail  dealers  and  publicans,  recovers  and  general 
rogues:  and  till  the  peace  of  1815,  as  the  free  immigration  was  small, 
these  men  became  the  leading  persons  in  the  place,  and  geiiva^  employ*- 
ment  as  government  clerks,  schoolmasters,  lawyers,  and  in  situations  which 
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dionld  have  been  Held  by  men  of  cluffacter,  beeapoae  one  of  th«  principal 
sources  of  demoralisation  to  the  ooldny.  On  ihe  ezfnration  of  a  eonviet's 
sentence,  an  allotment  of  land  was  givwD  bim,  and  £)r  eigbteen  months 
afterwards  he  was  yiotaalled  from  ihe  gofemment  stores. 

The  theory  of  Gorernor  Maoquarrie  was^  diat  the  colony  wna  for  the 
convicts^  not  £or  free  people^  tbongh  to  the  eivil  and  mihtary  offieen 
were  given  some  little  advantages:  for  instance,  they  alone  were  allowed 
to  purchase  imported  goods,  and  at  prices  fixed  by  the  gOYemor,  and 
theee  they  zetaited  at  enormous  profits.  To  the  convicts  he  gave  eveoy 
encouragement  for  rising  into  high  social  positions,  and  even  made  some 
of  them  magistrater,  so  that,  in  fact,  a  convict,  instead  of  finding  himself 
in  a  probationary  state,  with  reasonable  encouragements  to  respectable 
behaviour,  might  find  transportation  ratiier  a  promotion ;  and  some  con- 
victs were  known  to  be  transported  two  or  time  times,  taking  the  froits 
of  iheir  plunder  with  them  to  enjoy  in  their  adopted  oountry. 

The  fHTOgreas  of  the  colony  was  for  many  years  very  slow.  It  did  not 
grow  wheat  enough  for  its  own  consumption  np  to  tiie  year  1810;  and 
in  that  year  it  was  reported  that  it  was  nowhere  practicable  for  agrieui* 
tural  purposes  beyond  sixty  miles  inland,  that  it  was  only  four  degrees 
in  length,  and  oouid  not  be  extended  farther  on  account  of  the  ^»ri]ity  of 
the  country^  and  that  even  of  the  occupied  part  one  half  was  absolutely 
barren. 

Notlung  is  more  remarkable  than  the  manner  in  which  the  eaiiy  re- 
ports of  the  sterility  of  all  parts  of  Australia  have  in  all  instances  been 
completely  falsifie(C  and  the  case  above  quoted  is  perhaps  as  perfect  as 
could  be  brought  forward ;  the  colony  now  extends  some  six  or  seven 
times  as  fiff  inmnd  as  was  then  assigned  as  the  limits  and  on  the  north 
and  south  of  it  have  been  formed  tihe  new  ccdonies  of  Queensland  and 
Victoria,  in  the  race  with  which  New  South  Wales  will  find  it  hard  to 
hold  her  precedence.  The  settlements  on  the  south  and  west  coasts  also 
now  contmue  to  push  inland,  in  spite  of  the  constant  reports  of  exploreis 
that  the  limit.of  arable  or  pasture  land  reached  only  a  short  distance  from 
the  coast ;  and,  finally,  the  great  fallacy  of  an  interior  desert  has  been  ex- 
ploded b^  three  journeys  that  have  been  made  right  across  the  continent, 
which  vnll  uodoabtedly  be  the  pioneers  of  lines  of  settlement  stretching 
right  from  north  to  south  of  Australia. 

About  1815,  it  had  been  discovered  thai  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales  possessed  vast  capacities  for  the  breeding  of  Merino  sheep,  and 
fortunes  began  to  be  made  in  this  oceapation.  The  demand  for  labour 
increased  enormously,  and  convicts  were  sent  out  and  assigned  to  masters 
at  such  a  rapid  rate,  that,  during  the  period  from  1810  to  1840,  there 
were  sent  out  no  less  than  about  eighty  thousand  oonviotsi 

At  this  time,  when  the  system  of  transportation  was  at  its  height,  and 
everybody  was  satisfied,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  reported 
against  its  contbuance,  principally  oa  the  groimd  that  it  had  ceased  to 
be  a  terror  to  tiie  criminal  class,  was  oonrupting  bodi  to  convict  and 
colonist,  and  was  extravagant  in  point  of  expense— overlooking  estiiely 
the  foet  that  these  olgections  applied  not  at  all  to  transportation  if  pro- 
perly conducted  and  put  to  its  legitimate  uses,  but  to  the  particular  form 
and  manner  of  conducting  transportatk)n  that  then  prevailed ;  more  pa^ 
ticulariy  vrere  they  due  to  the  overwhelming  proportion  the  convicts  bore 
to  the  free  people^  and  the  absence  of  any  attempt  at  selection  in  send- 
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ing  ttiem.  As  a  rabadtote  tbe  oommittev  fcU  hmk  upon  the  old  propo-  * 
aition  fiarthe  ezeotion  of  a  greater  number  of  penitentiariee  in  England ; 
*bat  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  why,  if  a  penitentiary  was  a  terror  in  Engw 
land,  it  would  not  be  a  terror  in  Australia:  and  it  is  certain  that,  if  a 
penitentiary  is  to  make  a  man  repent,  in  the  latter  case  be  would  havo 
the  inestimable  adrantage  of  being  set  loose^  not  amidst  the  same  aseneiy 
temptations,  and  trials  fiiat  had  before  led  him  into  crime^  but  in  a  ooon- 
try  where  many  forms  of  felony  were  impracticable,  where  his  honest 
labour  would  earn  him  more  than  he  had  before  gained  by  a  precarioifs 
life  of  felony,  dsoA  where,  at  all  events,  he  would  not  bo  so  fearfully 
weighted  in  the  competition  for  employment  as  in  England  by  the  stigma 
his  conyiction  would  put  upon  him. 

Their  report  was  not,  however,  acted  upon  fully ;  but  the  system  of 
assigning  prisonezs  to  work  almost  like  slaves  for  private  masters  was 
abandoned,  and  they  were  held  longer  on  the  hands  of  the  govemmeat. 
Also,  it  was  determined  to  discontinue  sending  oonvicts  to  New  South 
Wales  (it  was,  however,  again  carried  on  for  a  short  time  a  few  years 
afterwards  on  the  unanimous  petition  of  the  oolonists).  But  as  it  was 
necessary  to  dispose  of  our  criminals  somehow,  and  the  pemtentiaries  re- 
eommended  by  the  committee  were  yet  to  be  built,  die  transportation  to 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  our  only  remaining  outlet,  and  which  had  been 
formed  in  1804  as  a  gaol  to  New  South  Wale^  was  carried  on  at  such  a 
rate,  that  in  Bre  years  no  less  than  ninetewi  thousand  ooaviots  were 
poured  into  that  island.  An  inundation  of  this  oharaeter  was  more  tiian 
a  youn^  colony  could  bear,  furnished  as  it  already  was  with  a  substratum 
of  iriedaimable  ruffians,  and  a  very  hostile  feeling  was  aroused  there 
in  consequenoe,  in  which  the  neighbouring  colonies  so  strongly  partici- 
pated, that  in  1860  a  league  was  formed  among  all  the  Australian  oohmies 
to  put  an  end  to  the  transportation  system,  which  under  esistiog  con- 
ditions was  becoming  an  intolerable  evil. 

That  it  was  no  imaginary  one  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in  Yan 
Diemen's  Land,  annually,  one  out  of  every  twenty  of  the  population  was 
charged  with  some  felony.  Men  were  hanged  by  scores,  the  most  horrible 
crimes  were  common,  and  among  the  statistics  of  tbe  colony  it  is  stated 
that  out  of  116  men  who  absconded  from  the  penid  station  at  Maoquarrie 
Harbour,  75  perished  in  the  woods,  1  was  hanged  for  murder  and  eaiittg 
hU  companion^  2  were  shot,  8  murdered,  6  eattn  by  ikeir  cempanhne, 
24  escaped  to  tiie  settled  districts,  of  whom  23  were  hanged.  Of  oae 
group  who  escaped,  one  af^er  the  other  was  killed  and  eaten,  &L  two  re- 
muned,  watching  each  other  with  hungry  and  murderous  eyes  for  days, 
till  an  opportunity-  came  for  one  of  them  to  strike  the  fetal  mow. 

In  this  dilemma  attempts  were,  made  to  distribute  the 'convicts  in  smidl 
batches  among  several  different  colonies,  but  this  scheme  entirdy  failed, 
and  an  ill^jud^  attempt  to  force  it  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  gave  rise 
to  an  opposition  so  serious  as  to  indicate  feelings  tha(  were  not  to  be 
trifled  with. 

In  this  crisb  one  colony  only,  which  was  in  such  an  expiring  condition 
that  nothing  short  of  the  strongest  remedies  could  set  it  up  again,  came 
forward  and  expressed  its  wiUingness  to  become  the^  reoeptade  for  our 
convicts  under  oertain  conditions  which  tended  to  obviate  the  social  evils 
anticipated  by  the  committee  of  1840.  That*  colony,  which  is  now  our 
only  convict  settiement,  was  Western  Australia;  and  having  brought  the 
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history  of  traotporlatioa  by  this  short  sketch  down  to  the  oommenoement 
of  its  present  phase^  it  will  be  well  to  give  some  slight  aocoont  of  the 
scene  of  its  operation. 

Four  or  five  years  ago  it  is  probable  that  there  were  few  people  so  well 
informed  or  so  distinguished  in  hbtory  and  geography  as  to  know  any- 
thing about  Western  Australia*  Those  who  did  would  have  remembered 
it  under  the  name  of  Swan  River ;  they  would  have  had  dim  recollection, 
of  glowing  reports  of  the  canacities  of  this  new-found  land  (Hesperia,  they 
proposed  to  call  it)  coming  home  about  1828 ;  of  ship-loads  of  pilgrims 
setting  forth  to  make  their  fortunes  there  (generally  intending  to  return 
to  England  in  a  few  years) ;  of  vast  capital  sunk  and  large  companies 
formed  on  the  most  scientific  principles  to  colonbe  it ;  of  intense  jobbery 
and  mismanagement,  and  of  disgust  and  disappointment  in  every  case  ; 
and  finally,  of  the  very  existence  of  the  place  being  shoved  away  into 
the  lumber-room  of  the  memory,  or  recalled  only  to  be  quoted  as  an 
example  of  the  £ulure  of  the  theory  of  colonisation  then  attempted  to  be 
carried  out 

The  western  shores  of  Australia  were  visited  by  the  French  in  182—, 
who  landed  and  went  a  short  distance  inland,  and  the  tradition  is  that, 
having  encamped  one  night  in  low  lands,  they  were  aroused  by  the  low 
roar  of  the  buO-froffS  all  round  them,  which  they  mistook  for  the  distant 
hum  of  a  host  of  advancing  enemies,  and  that  they  speedily  beat  a  retreat 
to  their  ships,  reporting,  as  the  fox  did  of  the  grapes,  tliat  the  land  was 
not  worth  visiting.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  circumstance  certainly  roused 
our  government  to  the  inconvenience  of  having  a  French  colony  in  those 
parts;  and  in  1827,  Captain  (now  Sir  James")  Stirling,  in  the  ship  jBotn^ott;, 
surveying  on  the  coast,  examined  the  neighbourhood  of  Swan  River,  and 
reported  so  strongly  in  favour  of  its  capabilities  as  to  induce  the  govern- 
ment to  form  a  settlement  there,  of  which  he  was  named  superintendent, 
and  to  have  a  free  mnt  of  one  hundred  thousand  acres  wherever  he 
should  choose  it  All  the  other  officers  of  the  government  who  went  out 
had  free  grants  in  the  same  manner,  and  those  who  went  out  to  setUe 
were  mnted  Unds  according  to  the  amount  of  property  they  brought 
with  wem.  A  company  was  formed  in  London,  whicn  engaged  to  send 
out  ten  thousand  setilers  in  four  years,  in  consideration  of  a  grant  of  one 
million  acres  of  land  to  settle  them  on ;  and  thoueh  this  scheme  was  after- 
wards reduced  in  its  proportions,  it  was  actual^  commenced  and  acted 
upon  so  promptiy  that,  though  the  settlement  was  only  commenced  in 
June,  1829,  by  March  in  the  following  year  fifty  ships  had  arrived  there 
containing  two  tiiousand  immigrants,  before  any  kind  of  survey  of  lands  had 
been  made  to  locate  them  on,  before  even  they  had  examined  the  country 
sufficiently  to  know  where  they  might  commence  to  grow  crops  for  their 
own  subsistence. 

It  had  been  one  of  the  futile  ideas  in  founding  this  colony  that  it  was 
to  be  a  settiement  of  gentiemen,  and  this  did  not  conduce  much  to  the 
speedy  overcoming  of  the  first  difficulties;  but  the  company  above  alluded 
to  was  conspicuous  for  its  absurd  and  reckless  mismanagement  Their 
ships  had  been  laden  with  a  profusion  of  stores  of  all  kinds,  which  might 
be  supposed  appropriate  for  a  thoroughly  organised  community ;  furniture 
for  villa  resiaenees,  pianos^  carriages  of  various  descriptionsi  barrels  of 
spurs  for  an  imaginary  corps  of  yeomanry  cavidry,  and  so  on^  which  were 
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landed  and  left  on  the  open  beach  for  want  of  any  place  to  put  them  in, 
and  there  they  remained  till  the  sea  swept  them  away.  The  manager  of 
the  company  ii?ed  on  board  the  ship  that  brought  him  out ;  the  unfortu- 
nate settlers  who  landed  made  shift  as  best  they  could  on  the  barren 
shores,  which  was  marked  on  their  map  as  the  flourishing  town  of 
Clarence.  One  gallant  gentleman,  who  had  sold  his  commission  in  the  2nd 
Life  Guards  in  order  to  join  this  enterprise,  had  brought  out  with  him  the 
carriage  in  which  he  was  to  figure  in  an  imaginary  Hyde  Park.  Finding 
no  present  use  for  his  yehicle  in  its  proper  sphere,  and  having  omitted  to 
bring  his  house  out  with  him  (perhaps  he  thought  he  would  find  plenty 
to  let),  he  Tery  judiciously  built  a  chimney  up  against  one  door  of  hu 
carriage  and  used  it  for  a  habitation.  Others  of  the  party,  not  being 
able  to  go  to  work  for  want  of  an  allotment  of  land  to  work  on,  deter- 
mined to  make  themseWes  happy,  and  commenced  life  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  a  pic-nic  They  sat  themselves  down  where  they  landed,  abode 
in  tents,  lixe  the  children  of  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  did  not  refrain 
from  strong  waters,  but  drank  champagne  so  long  as  their  supplies 
lasted. 

These  first  mistakes  in  the  formation  of  the  settlement  seem  never  to 
have  been  recovered.  The  system  of  free  grants  was  worked  so  as  to 
produce  every  evil  that  could  be  conceived  of  it :  large  blocks  of  the 
best  land  were  given  to  men*  who  neither  used  it  themselves  or  would 
g^ve  it  up  to  others  who  would.  Sir  James  Stirling  himself  took  his 
grant  of  a  hundred  thousand  acres,  in  blocks  of  the  most  valuable  land, 
in  all  parts  of  the  settlement  When  a  new  river  was  discovered,  a 
certain  belt  on  each  side  of  it  was  set  apart  for  his  excellency,  and  a 
belt  on  each  side  of  each  tributary  that  fell  into  it,  forming  a  block 
which,  with  grim  professional  jocularity,  he  named  his  '^  Semaphore 
grant;* 

This  policy  was  the  more  ruinous  as  there  was  not  any  large  amount 
of  land  available  for  immediate  cultivation,  and  that  little  was  much 
scattered ;  so  that  the  saying  was,  that  after  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
had  been  made,  all  the  rubbish  that  remained  over  was  thrown  in  a 
heap,  and  that  made  Western  Australia. 

And  so  the  colony  went  on,  spreading  slowly  bat  not  prospering; 
very  many  soon  left  it  for  other  countries ;  some  stopped  because  they 
could  not  get  away,  and  some  few  gallantly  stuck  to  the  ship,  in  con- 
sideration for  those  who  were  more  or  less  dependent  on  them;  but  in 
1848  affairs  had  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  hopelessness,  that  it  was 
almost  determined  to  break  up  the  settlement,  a  determination  which 
would  assuredly  have  been  carried  out  when  the  gold  diggings  were 
discovered  in  the  eastern  colonies  in  1850,  had  the  settlers  not  in  the 
mean  time,  in  opposition  to  one  of  the  leading  principles  on  which  the 
colony  was  formed,  petitioned  for  and  been  granted  the  boon  of  having 
a  convict  establishment  formed  among  them. 

The  ^lemma  the  home  government  were  in  at  this  period  has  been 
related;  and  so  quickly  did  they  take  advantage  of  the  escape  now 
offered  them,  that  in  June,  1850,  the  inhabitants  of  Freemantle  were 
astonished  to  find  in  their  harbour  a  ship  containing  the  first  instalment 
of  the  desired  convicts,  with  Captain  Henderson,  R.E.,  the  new  comptrol- 
ler-general, a  superintendent  ot  convicts,  and  a  detachment  of  Sappers* 
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Th«  ship  eoDtaimag  these  men  had  been  deepoteheJ  to  MuLdenly 
Irom  England,  that  no  inferamtion  preceded  them  of  Loid  Orey's  in- 
tendons ;  no  kind  o(  preparatian  had  been  made  fbr  their  emrtody  of 
aecommodatton,  and  ike  half-firightened  settlen  now  began  to  k>«k  with 
dismay  on  the  monsters  thej  had  raised.  The  eolomal  experieaee  of 
eonrict  &eipKne  was  derired  ehtefly  from  die  tueaUweiit  of  eaek  Mstir« 
prisoners  as  were  convicted  in  tiie  colony.  These  wvetebed  hemg9  were 
dbained  together,  and  set  to  work  on  the  roads,  under  a  h«!^-faMided 
old  gaoler,  who  tied  them  up  to  trees  and  flogred  them  wlietwrrer  he 
had  a  mind,  by  which,  doubtless^  they  gradiudiy  were  made  uaeftil 
members  of  society. 

The  great  dilemma  of  course  was  where  to  find  a  fdsee  aaffieieolly 
secure  to  keep  this  ship-load  of  mffians,  as  they  were  thought,  ready,  no 
doubt,  to  rush  forth  led-handed  and  slay  ail  the  «*  early  settlers''  ia 
their  beds.  One  gentleman  proposed  to  shove  them  all  iaio  a  little 
damp  tannel  that  nad  been  made  tn  the  early  and  enterprising  days  e€ 
the  colony,  to  fix  gratings  at  each  end,  and  to  post  a  sentry  with  loaded 
musket,  to  let  fly  among  them  at  a  moment's  notice.  At  last  a  nmgB 
of  empty  storehonses  were  found  to  accommodate  them,  and  the  first 
work  these  ferocious  cut-throats  were  pat  to,  was  to  build  a  wail  jouad 
their  prison  to  keep  themselves  in. 

The  excellent  system  adopted  in  this  new  convict  colony  by  direotion 
of  Lord  Grey  is  this :  Tlie  first  and  severe  stage  of  every  man's  period 
of  punishment  having  been  passed  at  Pentonvtlle  or  one  of  the  English 

{risons,  a  selection  was  made  of  those  convicts  who  gave  reasonable 
ope  that  they  might  lead  a  new  life.  '*  Ineorrigibles"  were  not  at 
first  sent  out :  it  was  justly  thought  that  no  possible  end  eouM  be  served 
by  sending  out  men  who  could  never  become  good  citiiens^  to  poisoA 
the  life-blood  of  a  young  settlement.  This  sensible  provision  fias  not 
been  always,  however,  adhered  to;  and  even  so  little  is  any  prinetple  con- 
sulted but  the  convenience  of  some  prison  authorities  at  home,  that,  as 
well  as  sending  out  men  who  had  been  convicted  of  crimes  the  meet  re- 
volting in  their  nature  and  the  most  deplorable  in  their  consequences  to 
a  new  community,  at  one  time  large  numbers  of  lani^ies  were  sent  eat 
After  arriving  in  Western  Australia  a  certain  farther  period  is  passed 
in  the  principal  prison  at  Freemantle.  Here  they  are  empbyed  on 
pnblfc  works  of  various  kinds.  Among  the  earliest  of  these  were  a 
oomplefe  convict  establishment^  with  prison,  fi>r  1000  men,  planned  se« 
eording  to  the  latest  and  most  approved  principles  of  prisen  oonstroo- 
tton ;  houses  for  the  comptroller-general,  soperinteiraent,  ehaplaiOi 
surgeon,  and  all  the  prison  officers ;  a  commissanat  store ;  barraeks  f<x  * 
company  of  Sappers,  that  went  out  in  1851  tp  &ect  the  conviet  labour; 
and  a  complete  set  of  workshops  ;  stations  and  quarters  for  the  poliee ; 
jetties  and  landing-places  for  the  accommodation  of  the  nort ;  and  roads 
to  connect  Freemantle,  the  port^  with  Perth,  the  seat  ot  government  of 
the  colony. 

While  performing  these  works,  each  party  of  men  is  under  the  charffe 
of  a  warder,  while  their  work  is  directed  by  an  instructing  warder  of  the 
Royal  Sappers.  There  is  no  guard  over  the  working  parties,  no  chains 
of  sentries,  no  leg-irons  ;  they  are  quite  kept  in  order  by  the  dbcipHoe 
they  have  been  brought  into,  and  the  hopes  held  out  to  them  in  case  of 
good  behavtouri  join'  a  knowledge  of  the  proved  futility  of  any 
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•ttoBpt  at  eMtpe  horn  so  inlated  a  eovnfarj.  Sometimes  they  have  been 
enpleyed  on  pieee-work,  not  being  paid  iBinoneyy  however,  bat  earaiog 
bj  eztn  hard  woric,  together  with  good  coodnoty  some  remiaeBoa  of  their 
tioie  in  pneon.  SmaU  aame  are  also  credited  to  them  as  wages  for  work, 
and  tiiese  thej  receive  on  leaving  prison  to  start  with  in  the  world.  The 
pnnishnwBti  that  are  made  vse  of  are :  benig  deprived  of  some  of  the  re* 
mission  of  imprisonment  that  is  gained  by  good  conduct,  lorn  of  small  prison 
indnlgtnoesy  ae  tobacco,  Ac^  work  in  the  chain*gang,  iogging.  Pro* 
tsstant  and  Reaun  Cathc4ic  chaplains  are  attached  to  the  prison,  and 
a  doctor :  the  rations  are  the  same  as  in  the  pi'isons  at  home.  A  zealoos 
yomig  surgeon  once  started  the  idea  that  ail  illness  in  the  |»ison  (and 
there  never  was  moeh)  was  doe  to  the  prisoners  having  too  much  to 
eat.  This  theory  of  course  was  supported  by  ineontroveitiUe  fignres^ 
as  theories  always  are,  but  as  exactly  tbi  same  amount  of  food  had  been 
^yen  in  other  places  under  exactly  the  same  cirenmstaaces^  without  any 
lamentable  results,  probably  this  luminary  may  be  set  aside  with  those 
who  started  the  notion  that  oar  scMiers  died  of  eating  boiled  meat-— 
"  a  preponderance  of  bile,'*  as  som^yody  called  it. 

After  the  conrict  has  served  his  allotted  term  in  the  prison  at  Free* 
mantle,  and  if  he  has  conducted  himself  properly,  he  becomes  e%iUe  for 
a  ^  ticket-of-leave."  He  is  then  drafted  off  to  one  of  the  hiring  depdts  in 
the  diflBeient  districts  of  the  colony. 

At  this  stage  of  his  career  he  is,  so  long  as  he  oondoets  himself  well, 
separated  only  by  a  few  restrictions  from  the  condition  of  a  free  man* 
These  are  that  he  is  obliged  to  remain  within  the  district  he  is  allotted 
to,  though  on  good  cause  his  district  may  be  changed  for  any  other.  He 
is  provided  with  a  pass,  showing  who  he  is  and  where  he  belongs  to,  and 
this  he  must  show  on  any  demand  by  proper  authority,  aad  most  have 
lanewed  periodically  by  the  resident  magistrate  of  the  district.  He  may 
not  carry  firearms,  or  keep  a  public-house;  and  generally  he  is,  on  mis« 
conduct,  liable  to  be  dealt  with  summarily  by  a  magistrate  for  offences 
which  in  a  free  roan  would  require  to  be  tried  at  assises  or  quarter  ses* 
aioiiB.  He  is  at  liberty  to  work  for  any  man  on  any  terms  he  can  make, 
or  to  work  on  his  own  account ;  in  both  cases  obtaining  the  approval  of 
the  resident  magistrate, 

VFhen  the  system  was  first  commenced,  it  was  intended  tbat  ticket-of- 
laave  men,  in  course  of  their  service,  should  pay  to  government  a  certain 
anm,  to  reimburse  the  expense  of  their  passage  to  the  colony — a  very 
eaeellent  idea,  and  which  would  remove  one  of  the  great  objections  of 
expense  often  alleged  against  tran^Nyrtation.  After  a  time,  however, 
some  discontent  arose  among  the  settlers,  who  alleged  that  in  foot  it  was 
n  tax  upon  them,  for  that  wages  were  raised  by  the  whole  amount  of  the 
passage-money  required  to  be  paid  periodically.  This  was  not,  probably, 
entirely  the  case;  but  it  vras  thought  better  to  abofish  the  payment 


Then  first  a  man  is  drafted  out  of  the  conrict  estdblishment  at  Free- 
msmtle,  some  place  must,  of  course,  be  prorided  for  him  until  he  finds  an 
employer.  For  this  purpose  eight  *'  hiring  depdts''  were  formed  in  central 
situations  in  the  most  populous  districts  in  the  colony,  and  here  employers 
of  labour  would  come  to  find  a  man  suited  to  his  requirements,  making 
with  him  a  written  agreement,  which  had  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  resident 
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magistrate.  In  these  dep6ts  as  much  prison  discipline  was  kept  up  as 
circumstances  would  allow.  The  main  building  consisted  generally  of 
one  large  room,  fitted  up  with  means  for  hanging  hammocks,  in  which 
the  men  slept,  a  cook-house,  quarters  for  the  warder,  a  commissariat 
.  store,  and  carpenters'  and  smiths*  shops.  £&ch  depdt  was  in  charge  of 
a  superintendent,  who  had  under  him  a  certain  number  of  warders.  As 
long  as  the  men  remained  on  the  hands  of  the  government  they  were 
employed  on  public  works,  such  as  in  building  the  houses  above  men- 
tioned, building  also  the  district  gaols,  and  clearing  and  forming  new 
roads  of  communication,  to  connect  the  scattered  districts  of  the  colony. 

Whilst  so  employed  they  received  their  rations  as  before,  and  a  certain 
rate  of  pay,  calculated  as  just  suffident  to  enable  them  to  supply  them- 
selves with  clothing  and  absolute  necessaries.  Mechanics,  whom  it  was 
necessary  to  retun  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  necessary  works,  re- 
ceived a  somewhat  higher  rate  of  pay ;  and  a  few,  who  were  selected  to 
assist  in  taking  charge  of  the  men,  were  also  paid  accordingly.  It  was 
always  intended  that  the  general  rate  of  pay  should  be  the  least  possible 
for  existence,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  current  wages  of  the  colony  ; 
but  the  plan  of  paying  men  at  all  did  not  give  satisfaction  to  the  settlers, 
as  they  said  it  bad  the  effect  of  fixing  a  minimum  rate  of  wages ;  and  as 
it  was  found  that  a  certain  set  of  men  preferred  hanging  about  the  dep6t 
to  entering  upon  any  regular  business  with  a  master,  it  was,  after  some 
time,  given  up,  and  the  men  now  receive  the  requisite  clothing  and  neces- 
saries in  kind. 

Sometimes  parties  of  men  had  to  be  sent  away  from  the  main  depdt  to 
live  by  themselves  in  the  bush,  while  sawing  timber,  burning  lime  or 
charcoal,  quarrying  stone,  splitting  laths  or  shingles,  &c.,  or  while  form- 
ing roads,  bridges,  &c.,  at  a  distance  too  great  for  them  to  go  backwards 
and  forwards  every  day.  If  the  parties  were  large,  they  were  put  under 
the  charge  of  a  warder  or  a  sapper ;  if  small,  and  the  men  well  conducted, 
they  took  charge  of  themselves,  and  were  only  visited  at  some  period  or 
another  by  the  superintendent.  As  an  incentive  to  hard  work,  men  in 
such  positions  were,  if  possible,  employed  on  task-work,  so  that  they 
might  be  able  to  earn  a  little  more  than  the  lowest  rates  of  pay. 

The  number  of  convicts  sent  out  has  of  late  years  been  so  small  that 
these  depdts  have  been  shut  up,  all  but  one  or  two,  and  employers  have 
to  come  down  to  that  depdt  from  all  parts  of  the  colony  to  hire  their 
ticket-of-leave  servants. 

The  principle,  in  fact,  which  governed  the  management  of  these  men 
was,  that  haying  once  had  experience  of  the  effect  of  crime,  they  would, 
if  given  a  fair  chance,  and  the  bonds  of  discipline  not  too  suddenly 
relaxed,  prefer  an  honest  life  for  the  future ;  and  that  the  proportion  of 
crimes  committed  was  quite  insignificant,  I  can  affirm,  from  the  ex- 
perience derived  from  having  been  a  magistrate  of  the  colony,  a  yisiting 
magistrate  of  three  depdts,  and  holding  another  official  situation  besides. 
Though  living  for  some  years  very  near  a  depdt,  in  which,  though  the 
men  were  locked  up,  there  was  no  serious  obstacle  to  their  forcing  their 
way  out,  I  never  was  molested  in  any  way  in  person  or  property.  The 
only  case  that  ever  occurred  of  trespass  in  my  grounds,  at  unlawful 
seasons,  was  when  once  the  celebrated  "  boy  Jones"  (whose  lofty  aspira- 
tions towards  high  life  had  not  met  with  success)  broke  out  of  the  depdt 
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about  ten  o'clock  to  complain  that  the  Ughts  had  been  put  out  too 
early  I 

I  had  seyeral  servants  from  among  the  ticket-of-leaye  men  as  well  as 
free  men,  and  the  former  were  certainly  just  as  well  conducted  as  the 
latter.  Both  were  liable  to  little  irregularities  in  respect  of  drink,  which 
is  assuredly  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the  scrapes  men  get  into  in  England ' 
as  well  as  there.  My  first  servant  was  a  young  Irishman  named  Frands 
Barry.  After  some  trial  of  him  I  had  no  hesitation  in  putting  him  in 
entire  charge  of  all  my  belongings ;  nor  did  he  ever  wrong  me,  further 
than  as  I  anerwards  was  told  he  was  good  enough  to  wear  my  shirts  for 
me  a  second  day  before  sending  them  to  Uie  wash.  The  motive  of  this, 
at  ail  events,  was  cleanliness,  which  is  a  virtue  in  itself.  After  I  was 
obUg^  to  part  with  him,  I  found  that  he  had  been  carefully  keeping  an 
accurate  account  of  my  little  stock  of  wine  (of  which  the  following  are 
extracts),  which  he  sent  me,  together  with  the  accompanying  letter,  from 
his  retreat  on  a  road  party,  to  which  I  had  consigned  him.  The  account 
given  of  the  history  of  each  bottle  and  who  help^  to  dnnk  it  was  quite 
original,  and  the  dramatic  manner  in  which  the  accounts  were  brought 
up  with  perfect  regularity  to  the  time  of  "  his  misfortune,"  was  almost 


^^  Sib,— I  am  very  sorry  that  I  cannot  give  you,  sir,  an  account  of  this 
week,  but  I  hope  an  God  I  may  next  week,  sir,  for  I  know  my  frends 
from  my  fows,  sir.  Be  so  kind  as  to  look  over  this  time,  and  you  will 
see  alteretid  in  me  pleis  God,  sir.     I  hope,  sir,  your  umble  sirvent, 

"  Fjulkcis  Babrt." 


*<  Wine  account — October  19th,  Francis  Barry  drew  from  No.  2 
12  bottles  of  sherry  wines,  1  bottle  open  that  c(ay.  Captain  — *-  and 
Mr.  -"—  in,  that  left  1 1  bottles  on  Sunday  in  the  case.  Drew  from 
ease  on  the  19th  September,  9  botties  of  portwine,  I  bottie  open  that 
night.  Master  in.     September  27th,  I  yourself,  tuckit  when  you  came 

from  York,  rir.  .  •  •  October  7th,  I  Mr. ^  I  giv  it  myself,  sir.  •  .  • 

Saturday  last,  October  28d,  Francis  Barry  received  6  botUes  ale  and  6 
bottles  porter,  what  was  open  of  thb  doien,  rir,  I  cannot  tell  you,  sir. 
October  23d,  I  of  darret,  Mr.  — —  in,  and  1  bottie  of  cUrret  on  the 
22d,  and  1  on  the  23d,  that  leavs  4  bottles  full,  rir,  when  I  met  with  my 
misfortunes. 

^*  Sir,  I  have  put  the  wins  and  beer  by  thrirsdfs  that  you  wood  see 
how  the  ware  yoused,  sir." 

This  young  fellow,  aflter  expiating  his  little  oflTence,  took  service  in  one 
of  the  more  distant  districts  of  the  colony,  where  his  buoyant  nature 
was  less  likely  to  lead  him  into  scrapes.  I  never  afterwards  heard  of 
his  getting  into  trouble,  and  believe  he  did  very  well. 

I  had  several  servants  from'  among  the  ticket-of-leave  men  after  this, 
and  they  certainly  gave  as  little  trouble,  and  were  quite  as  useful  and 
satisfactory,  as  any  servants,  so  much  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  relate 
concerning  them,  excepting  of  one  of  the  last,  whom  I  had  to  discharge 
suddenly  for  getting  drunk  in  too  boisterous  a  manner. 

Exploring  this  worthy's  premises  after  his  departure,  I  found  some 
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documeDti  in  the  corn-bin  wUck  I  todc  upon  myself  to  make  free 
and  here  insert,  as  they  represent  the  convict  question  from  the  coiiTiet'« 
point  of  view,  and  shows  the  hopes  and  feelings  of  these  men  in  a  nore 
genuine  way  than  the  letters  one  often  sees  written  from  the  prison, 
which  are  always  inspected  by  the  chaplain.     The  finst  was  entitletd, 

^  **  Trials  and  Tenptation  at  Giberaulter. 

^  For  three  years  and  ten  weeks  I  have  had  te  sdbmit  to  those  that 
has  had  athonty  over  me,  on  my  first  g^n  there  my  first  endeavour  wa» 
that  I  would  comply  with  all  orders  that  was  given  and  keep   asyBelf 
dean,  so  I  won  the  favour  of  the  officers  and  guards.     I  was  Tery  sooa 
made  sirvant  to  the  officers,  and  I  stayed  with  them  till  I  had  bad  heal^ 
I  was  sent  out  to  work  by  the  doctor  orders.    I  proforms  no  work,  bat 
was  gangsman  over  twelve  prisoners,  to  see  that  thay  did  tiiay  work 
right  and  did  not  run  away.     I  was  sent  back  to  be  sirvant  hi   my  ouU 
place,  and  I  did  very  well,  and  had  good  health,  after  a  time  I  waa 
taken  from  thear  and  sent  to  be  sirvant  to  the  oversear  son  Mr.  W. 
Harmstrong.     I  had  got  as  hight  as  I  posable  could  get  thear.     I  Bred 
•a  the  same  vittles  as  them.     I  had  all  the  work  to  do  in  the  hoiiae.     I 
was  a  futman  but  had  no  livery.     I  had  white  clothing,  a  clean  auto  ^en 
every  day  at  dinner.     I  was  expecting  to  be  pardoning  at  the  Rock,  but 
the  new  law  would  not  alow  thaL     During,  my  stay  at  the  Roek  a  very 
searious  afair  hapened,  that  elegant  preacher  that  I  i^ke  of  at  Milibask 
was  chaplin  at  the  Rode,  and  hee  used  voilance  upon  himself  by  outing 
his  throat,  and  I  had  a  black  silk  ankerchief  as  morning  to  whear  dunog 
my  stay  at  Mr.  Armstrong.     I  was  hily  respected  by  all  that  new  me, 
and  many  a  belleyfuU  I  have  given  to  prisoners,  perticler  to  Yorkshire- 
men.     I  had  enuf  and  to  spare,  and  they  parish  with  hunger,  and  I 
thought  it  was  duty  to  serve  the  imngry  instead  of  makiag  willliill  waste. 
I  past  a  very  heasy  life  as  a  prisoner  at  the  Rock.     1654,  May  1 T^  I 
had  a  biger  trial  than  ever.     I  bird  the  ship  had  com  and  I  n&ist  awaj 
and  leave  my  good  place  behind.     At  4  o'dock  17  May  we  get  on  herd 
of  the  EameUes  ship,  bound  for  Western  Aostrailer.     Two  hnndnad 
and  seventy-seven  ticket-of-^eave  men  and  one  hnndred  -piisoners  oaoM 
fitun  home.     Tottle  200  and  77  on  bord,  but  with  the  sinp's  company 
400  living  souls  on  bord  of  the  ship.     May  20th,  at  5  a.m.  in  the  mom* 
ing  we  sailed,  and  by  Sunday  the  25th  we  was  in  the  wide  oashua  and 
out  of  sight  of  land.     During  our  voyage  it  was  miserable,  for  tfaier  waa 
to  maney  oa  bord.     We  had  good  health  eicept  2  men,  one  died  on  the 
sea,  and  that  made  me  miserable  for  a  long  time,  to  hear  the  heU  toling 
till  the  body  was  thrown  over  bord  the  ship,  and  the  other  died  as  soon 
as  he  got  to  ahoar.     We  ankered  at  Swan  River  August  7th  and  koded 
oa  liie  lith,  so  I  have  ended   my  second  voyage  under  govenuneaft 
disdf^ine,  but  I  will  promis  yen  that  the  next  wiil  be  fiv  to  pleasa 
myself." 

Now,  the  men  who  wrote  these  letters  had  evidently  a  good  diapositioa 
to  do  their  diity,  and  the  convict  class  contains  large  numbers  like  themi 
bnt  who  shall  say  that  if  they  had  been  discharged  in  England  the  same 
cause  that  led  them  to  commit  little  irreffidarities  out  there  ( which  would 
hare  caosed  no  aaaoyaDee  in  any  but  a  domestk  servant),  woaU  not  have 
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offence  ? 

The  pnneipal  argfunenti  agaifist  transportation  are  the  greater  expense 
and  the  demeinilisati^n  of  the  communitj  to  whom  the  felons  are  trans- 
parted.  Now,  if  transportation  is  the  host,  and  keeping  the  convicts  at 
home  the  worst  system  available,  it  must  be  a  considerable  difference  in 
the  expense  that  will  make  the  latter  system  preferable;  and  a  very  little 
examination  will  show  that  the  difference  of  expense,  if  there  is  any,  is 
something  very  small. 

By  the  existing  rules,  a  prisoner,  if  retained  in  England,  remuns  in 
prison  about  three-fourths  of  his  sentence,  and  he  is  then  discbarged  witti 
a  tieket-of-leave ;  or,  if  he  is  to  be  transported,  he  remains  in  prison  in 
England  about  one^third  of  his  sentence,  and  then  is  transported,  receiv- 
ing his  tioket-of-leave  at  the  end  of  about  half  his  sentence.  The  cost  of 
a  conviet  in  prison  in  West  Australia  is  returned  as  larger  than  in  Eng- 
land; and  tms  is  due  to  causes,  no  doubt,  to  a  great  extent  temporary, 
even  if  they  have  not  already  disappeared.  The  figures  are,  in  fact, 
founded  on  the  prices  in  the  first  few  years  of  transportation,  when  the 
sudden  iaa:<ease  to  the  population  and  the  discovery  of  gold-fields  in  the 
aaighboiwiiig  colonies  had  raised  the  price  of  food  and  wages  enormously. 
The  impulse  given  to  production  by  this  very  rise  in  prices  must,  of 
course,  gradually  bring  them  down  again,  and  though  wages  must  still 
remain  higher  than  in  England,  it  will  not  be  to  so  great  a  degree  as  at 
the  first  audden  rush  to  the  gold-fields,  which  were  discovered  simulta- 
neously with  the  commencement  of  transportation  to  West  Australia. 

By  a  return  furnished  to  the  committee  on  transportation  in  1861,  it 
shown  that 


A  eoiwiot  sentenced  to  6  years  costs  11/.  ISs.  more  if  transported  than  if  kept 

in  ^England. 
10         „       27/.  158. 
»  «         15         „        80/.    6s.  „  „ 

A  oonsiderable  portion  of  this  excess  being  due  to  the  causes  above  men- 
twaed,  wtM  he  reduced  very  much  in  future  years ;  but  there  are  other 
important  sedaclions  to  be  made  to  make  the  comparison  a  fair  one. 

1.  On  aoooant  of  the  recent  uncertainty  in  the  intentions  of  govem- 
ment,  the  prisons  in  West  Australia  have  not  been  half  full,  while  the 
ataff  of  'Offieen,  &c,  necessary  could  not  be  reduoed :  this  has  nosed  the 
average  coat  of  nsperintendenoe,  as  stated  in  these  returns,  by  an  amount 
estimated  at  21,  lOs.  per  head  per  annum. 

2.  In  the  coat  of  aconvict  in  West  Anstndia  a  sum  of  51.  8s.  per  head 
per  annum  as  charged  for  building.  Nothing  is  charged  on  this  aceoant 
sigainst  the  cBpeose  of  a  convict  in  England,  yet  the  expense  on  that  head 
in  the  latter  case  will  be  somethiag  considerable,  as  a  new  prison  will 
iiave  to  be  erected  for  every  public  work  the  ocmvicts  a«e  employed  on, 
ai4iereas  the  prison  built  in  West  Australia  lasts  for  aver. 

3.  The  oast  of  a  c<»ivi^  in  West  Australia  is  diarged  with  a  sura  paid 
hf  the  inparial  government  towards  the  police  establishment  in  the 
'Oolony*  This  charge  being  paid  in  England  out  of  local  rates,  not  firom 
the  imperial  tseaanry,  is  not  made  against  the  home  convict  in  the 
•etnm,  tfaaagh  it  is  not  the  less  paid  by  the  pnfaUe. 

4.  The  expense  of  troops  in  the  coktBy  is  charged  agabst  the  cenviets 
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—a  portion  of  this  ooly  is  due  to  them — and  some  ezpeofle  on  that  head 
ought  to  be  charged  against  the  conyict  in  England. 

5.  By  the  original  agreement  with  the  colony,  a  free  immigrant  is 
introduced  for  every  convict.  The  expense  of  this  is,  of  course,  charged 
against  the  system  of  transportation ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  additional  emigration,  and,  perhaps,  to  allow  something  for  it 
in  diminished  poor*rates. 

6.  Sir  J.  Jebb  admits  that  from  20  to  2 A  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners 
discharged  on  license  come  hack  from  re^conviction  or  revocation  of 
license.  This  fact,  even  if  considered  in  no  other  point  of  view,  wouldy 
probably,  turn  the  balance  of  expenditure  against  the  home  system. 

The  only  advantage  of  keeping  the  convicts  in  England  is  that  their 
work,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  to  the  advantage  of  England;  but  this  is 
rather  a  narrow  view  of  the  case — firstly,  because  the  work  they  do  out 
in  Western  Australia  is  indirectly  a  greater  source  of  wealth  to  England 
by  conducing  to  the  formation  of  the  settlement  than  anything^  they 
could  do  at  home ;  secondly,  because  the  amount  of  work  done,  and  to 
the  credit  of  society  at  large,  is  greater  in  the  case  of  their  being  trans- 
ported, and  set  free  earlier  on  ticket-of-leave,  than  if  they  were  retained 
in  prison  in  England ;  and,  thirdly,  because  having  these  men  to  work 
in  England  apparentfy  at  no  expense,  is  a  continual  inducement  to  un* 
dertake  works  of  a  nature  that  need  not  be  undertaken  at  all. 

As  respects  the  demoralisation  of  the  community,  tliat  is  an  evil  which 
can  be  and  should  be  most  carefuUy  guarded  against.  The  government 
have,  as  before  stated,  undertaken  to  send  as  many  free  emigrants  to 
West  Australia  as  convicts,  and  they  have  hitherto  done  so.  This  and 
the  tone  of  legislation  out  there  is  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  their  ever 
becoming  a  leading  class,  as  they  did  in  New  South  Wales.  It  is  also 
necessary  that  men  should  not  be  sent- out  of  such  character  as  would 
manifestly  give  rise  to  great  social  evils.  Unfortunately  this,  which  was 
at  first  established  as  a  rule,  has  in  some  instances  been  most  shamefully 
violated,  for  no  other  apparent  reason  than  that  the  prison  authorities 
wanted  to  get  quit  of  a  number  of  horribly  depraved  characters.  When- 
ever demoralisation  has  been  alleged  as  the  result  of  former  systems,  it 
has  been  obviously  due  entii*ely  to  the  neglect  of  these  and  similar  pre- 
cautions. 

Another  thing  alleged  against  the  system  of  transportation,  b  that 
now-a-days  there  are  hardly  any  men  sentenced  to  transportation.  This 
argument  would  be  very  conclusive  if  it  meant  that  there  were  not  con- 
victs whose  crimes  were  sufficiently  heavy  to  be  punished  with  transporta- 
tion, but  it  does  not ;  at  the  time  when  we  were  in  such  uncertainty  what 
to  do  with  our  convicts,  an  act  was  passed  legalising  sentences  of  *^  penal 
servitude,"  instead  of  or  with  transportation.  In  this  sense,  then,  there 
are  not  enough  men  sentenced  to  transportation  because  many  are  sen- 
tenced to  an  equivalent  term  of  penal  servitude,  instructions  to  that 
effect,  of  course,  having  been  given  by  the  Home-office.  Mr.  Wadding- 
ton,  under  secretary  of  state,  says:  '*  That  the  present  system  of  short 
sentences  will  continue,  is  what  I  cannot  assume  positively,  because  I  do 
not  expect  it.  I  was  a  party  to  the  change  of  system  in  1857,  bat  I 
supposed,  as  the  framers  of  the  bill  did,  that  sentences  of  penal  servitude 
would  have  been  of  far  longer  dilration  than  they  have  been.  A  use  has 
been  made  of  sentences  of  three  years  which  I  was  not  prepared  for,  that 
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beiDg  now  reduced  to  two  years  and  a  half,  which  can  hardly  be  called 
penal  servitude;  but  it  is,  of  course,  competent  to  all  judges  and  chair- 
men of  quarter  sessions  to  return  upon  these  steps  and  to  change  that ; 
and,  in  truth,  it  is  just  as  competent  to  pass  sentences  of  seven  years  as 
sentences  of  three,  and  perhaps  they  may  do  so." 

In  pressing  on  these  matters  common  sense,  or  **  the  verifying  faculty" 
as  it  has  been  lately  called,  must  have  some  credit  The  clouds  of 
figures  brought  to  show  the  perfection  of  the  system  lately  introduced 
into  England  must  be  read  by  the  light  of  Canning's  maxim  :  <<  There 
is  only  one  thing  one  must  be  more  doubtful  of  than  *  facts,'  and  that  is 
'  figures.' "  Anybody  conversant  with  **  returns"  knows  that  only  one 
person  can  tell  the  true  value  of  them,  and  that  is  the  person  who  gets 
them  up.  Returns  of  things  identically  the  same  may  be  made  to  show 
entirely  different  results,  according  to  the  point  of  view  a*Bopted  in  their 
composition,  and  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  *^  cooking." 

"  Common  sense,"  which  is  really  the  acknowledged  maxims  of  exten- 
sive experience,  tells  us  that  we  must  not  look  at  punishment  as  revenge, 
but  partly  as  an  example  to  evil-doers,  and  chiefly  as  means  of  reform, 
and  that  reform  is  extremely  difficult,  and  in  most  instances  impossible, 
except  by  removal  to  an  entirely  different  sphere  of  action.  Common 
sense,  in  opposition  to  professions  engineers,  revolted  at  the  scheme  pro- 
posed to  purify  the  Serpentine,  in  which  it  was  intended,  at  enormous 
cost,  to  pump  the  foul  water  out,  cleanse  it,  and  pour  it  back  into  a  bed 
which  retained  all  the  sources  of  contamination  as  active  as  ever.  So 
our  convicts,  cleansed  as  they  may  be  in  Sir  Joshua  Jebb's  great  purify- 
ing apparatus,  are  to  be  poured  back  into  the  same  scenes  of  temptation 
from  which  they  came,  to  receive  into  their  debilitated  constitutions  fresh 
seeds  of  moral  contamination.  Common  sense  pointed  out  that  any  ex- 
pense on  such  a  remedy  was  worse  than  useless;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
similar  pressure  with  a  similar  result  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  Sir 
Joshua  Jebb's  scheme  for  the  propagation  of  vice. 

We  may  pursue  the  analogy,  that,  as  it  was  generally  acknowledged 
that  the  only  sensible  way  of  cleansing  the  Serpentine  was  to  remove  out 
of  it  bodily  all  the  pollution  that  was  in  it,  so  we  must  remove  for  ever 
from  among  us  the  criminals  who  pollute  our  society ;  further,  that  as  the 
refuse  and  abomination  that  is  so  noisome  in  the  Serpendne  would,  if 
spread  abroad  in  barren  fields,  be  the  source  of  plenty  and  fertility,  so 
will  our  criminals,  if  dispersed  in  an  undeveloped  country,  be  the  source 
there  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 

It  will  be  a  bad  day  for  England  when  she  finally  gives  herself  up  to 
foregoing  what  she  alone  for  a  long  time  possessM,  and  what  foreign 
nations  have  always  considered  her  g^at  advantage,  viz.  colonies  to 
transport  her  criminals  to.  It  is  no  unknown  thing  what  evils  have 
been  wrought  by  the  **  dangerous  classes,"  formats,  galley  slaves,  &c.,  in 
times  of  civil  commotion  abroad.  France,  at  the  very  time  when  we 
were  thinking  of  giving  up  transportation  (1852),  was  forming  her  first 
convict  colony  ;  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  a  system  which  has 
been  pursued  for  a  century  and  a  half  with  such  excellent  results,  not- 
withstanding the  numerous  errors  that  have  tarnished  it,  shall  not  be 
given  up  in  mere  wantonness,  when  there  is  no  manner  of  excuse  for 
doing  so. 
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A  6T0RT  FOUNDED  OK  FACT6. 

<<  Wbu4»  Mary,  good  night;  I  must  be  ofif  to  tlie  tunnel,"  said  a  fina, 
good-oatttred-koking  man  to  his  wife,  as  ha  rose  from  the  table  on  which 
their  evening  meal  was  spread. 

^'  Good  nighti  Mike,  and  may  God  preseiTe  you  1  And  eh !  Mikc^  be 
snse  and  go  straight  to  the  tunnel.  Don't  mind  Jim  Donovan  if  you  see 
him  at  the  door  of  the  Eagle !" 

*^  Never  fear,  old  woman ;  Til  be  at  the  tunnel  before  you're  cleared 
the  table,  or  little  Norah  hai  said  her  prayers  and  gone  to  bed. 

Michael  Sullivan  was  a  kind,  affectionate  husband  and  £atfaer.     An 
honest  and  hard-working  man  he  was  when,  some  ten  years  ago,  be  had 
married  Mary  Shea,  and  happily  had  they  lived  and  struggled  to  brii^ 
up  the  five  children  God  had  given  them*  xout  of  these  were  fine  heakhv 
cbiidren,  and  Owen,  the  eldest  boy,  was  already  beginning  to  earn  a  small 
sum  in  the  week  by  clearing  away  rubbish  and  doing  odd  jobs  on  the  nil- 
road  which,  two  years  be£ore  our  story  begins,  had  reached  the  villag%  on 
the  borders  of  which  stood  the  cottage  of  Michael.     Little  Norah,  the 
Youngest  child,  was  the  darling  of  the  family ;  she  seemed  to  exert  a  gentle 
influence  over  them  all.  The  father,  when  he  came  &am  his  work,  looked 
first  for  Norah,  and  seemed  happy  when,  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  her 
soft  hlue  eyes  were  raised  lovingly  towards  him.     The  boys  would  often 
eease  their  angry  words  when  they  saw  the  pained  expression  of  Norah's 
face,  for  all  loved  and  feared  to  grieve  the  gentle  litUe  girl,  whose  eyes, 
though  bright,  were  useless  to  her.  Poor  Norah  had  never  seen  the  fimar 
and  mother  she  loved  so  much;  she  was  bom  blind. 

Much  work  had  been  produced  by  the  railroad,  and  Maiv^  who  since 
the  birth  of  Norah  had  not  been  so  strong  as  before,  felt  thankful  that 
now  she  was  less  able  to  work  herself,  there  was  plenty  of  employment  for 
her  husband,  and  for  her  boys,  too,  as  they  grew  old  enough  to  acoept  it 
Far  some  months  Mike  worked  steadily,  and  although,  during  the  making 
of  the  tunnel  near  their  village  Mary  had  often  felt  anxious  lest  some 
accident  should  befisl  her  husband,  still,  when  he  brought  her  home  his 
wages  on  a  Saturday  nighty  and  in  his  good-*aatnred  way  produced  some- 
times the  ribbon  he  had  bought  for  her,  or,  more  of^n,  the  little  preseot 
for  Norah,  she  felt  happy  that  the  rent  was  safe,  and  that  the  Sunday's 
dinner  aught  be  plentiful  without  taking  too  much  money  from  the  rest 
of  the  week's  expenses.     A  happy  day  was  Sunday  to  the  SuUirans* 
Mary  was  early  up  to  make  the  pudding,  which  was  left  in  the  pot  to 
oook  while  they  were  all  at  church,  and  to  prepare  the  hreakfStft*     This 
ever,  the  children,  dean  and  merry,  started  for  school.  Even  little  Norah 
went  there  to  learn  the  texts  and  hymns  her  father  so  loved  to  hear  her 
aiBg ;  and  a  pleasant  sight  it  was  to  see  Mike  with  his  wife  and  childrea, 
the  little  blind  girl  clinging  to  his  hand,  enter  God's  house  to  thank  Hin 
for  the  many  blessings  He  had  given  him,  and  to  pray  for  foigiveoass  fo 
his  Saviour's  sake. 

Besides  employing  the  men  who  lived  in  the  village,  the  raikoad  hsd 
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brought  mftny  otfien  into  it,  iome  of  whom^  bv  their  wild  and  riotous 
y  ves,  did  mach  harm  to  tha  people  amongst  whom  thej  had  taken  up 
their  abode.  There  were  others  who^  though  less  openly  wicked,  were 
perhaps  more  dangerous-*f;ood  natured,  jovial  fellows,  who  liked  to  idle 
and  diink  at  lk  pubUc-hovae  after  wwking  boursy  and  were  willing  to 
treat  others  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  companion.  Of  these  latter  was 
Jim  Donovan,  and  Mary  had  £ot  some  weeks  seesi  with  fear  and  anxiety 
that  this  man  was  gaining  an  infloenee  ever  her  husband.  More  than 
once  lately,  instead  of  returning  after  work  to  his  home,  Michael  had 
loitered  at  the  Eagle  with  Jim,  and  the  sum  brought  in  on  Saturday  nighik 
showed  that  these  ioiterings  had  produced  drinking^  although  as  yet  Mary 
had  not  had  the  bitter  sorrow  of  seeing  her  husband  in  a  state  of  intoa* 
oi^n.  Latterly,  instead  of  working  1^  day  on  the  railroad,  it  had  bees 
Michael's  duty  to  watch  in  the  tunnel  by  night,  and  to  see  that  there  were 
ao  obstructions  in  it  to  prevent  the  train  from  passii^  throi^;h.  He  re« 
ceived  higher  wages  &r  this  office,  but  Mary  almost  regretted  his  haviuff 
undertaken  it,  for  she  had  been  told  by  the  lund  railway  guard  who  passed 

Sthe  village  that  she  must  warn  her  husband  to  be  wakeful,  as  if  by 
snoe  he  £ell  asleep  at  his  post  the  eensequanoes  nught,  indeedt  ha 
dreadful. 

And  so  it  was  thai  on  this  evening  Mary  begged  her  husband  to  keep 
away  from  Jim,  whose  glaas  of  beer  might  produee  in  Mike  that  drowsi- 
ness which  would  he  so  dangerous.  Miloi  kissed  his  little  girl,  and, 
bidding  his  wife  leave  a  basin  of  milk*porridge  on  the  embers  when  she 
went  te  bed,  so  that  he  might  have  it  when  he  returned  in  the  early 
morning,  started  for  the  tunnel.  As  he  passed  the  Eagle,  he  saw  Jim 
sitting  on  a  bench  at  the  door ;  Mike  was  passing  with  only  a  friendly 
nod,  but  Jim  called  after  him,  and,  offering  him  uie  jug  from  which  lie 
was  drinking,  began  telling  him  seme  news  he  had  heard  on  the  rail  that 
day.  Mike  refused  the  jug  at  first,  but  afterwards,  as  he  loitered  with 
Jim  and  chatted,  he  almost  uneenseiously  drank  the  beer  it  contained ; 
and  suddenly  remembering  that  the  hour  for  him  to  be  at  his  pest  was 
nearly  passed,  he  hurried  off,  and  airived,  heated  and  tiredt  at  tb  tunnel 
just  as  the  evening  closed  in. 


in  the  hymn  they  sang  before  they  went  to  bed*  Their  young  Yoices 
were  sweet  to  her  ear  as  they  sang  these  words : 

*'Now  may  He  who  from  the  dead 
Broi^:m  the  Shepherd  of  the  sheep, 
Jeeus  Christ,  our  King  and  Head, 
All  of  us  im  safety  keep. 

'*May  He  teach  us  to  fulfil 

What  is  pleasing  in  His  sight. 
Perfect  in  ns  all  Mis  will. 
And  protect  us  day  and  night.** 

And  as  they  ended,  Mary  foldsd  her  bKad  child  «e  her  bosom,  and 
praying  God  to  bless  her  and  them  all,  despatobed  iheaa  with  Amse  to 
thflir  little  criba. 
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^'Tell  daddy  to  oome  and  kiss  Norah,  mother,  when  he  geti  back.*' 

**  Sure,  aod  he'll  do  that,  mj  darling.  Sorra  a  bit  would  daddy  go  to 
bed  without  it.** 

It  was  a  lovely  sammer^s  evening,  soft  and  bright,  the  yoang  moon 
riling  like  a  nlver  crescent  in  the  brilliant  sky,  illumined  with  the  crimson 
glow  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  eottage  in  which  Mary  dwelt  was  not  like  those  to  which  our 
English  readers  are  accustomed:  it  was  a  low  thatdied  cabin,  the  outer 
waUs  whitened,  and  with  small  loienge-shaped  windows.  There  were 
four  rooms  in  it,  all  on  the  ground*floor ;  three  were  boarded,  and  were 
the  sleeping-rooms  of  the  fiimily ;  the  other,  which  was  much  the  largest, 
had  no  flooring  except  the  ground  on  which  the  house  was  built.  This 
was  trodden  hard  and  smooth,  and  now,  in  summer-time,  was  dry  and 
clean ;  but  it  was  cold  and  damp  in  winter,  and  far  less  comfortable 
than  the  clean  bricks  of  an  English  cottage  kitchen.  In  the  centre  of 
the  wall,  at  one  end  of  the  room,  was  a  wide  opening  for  the  fireplace 
and  chimney  ;  the  former  consisted  of  two  bars  of  iron  on  feet.  On  these 
were  piled  peat  and  brushwood,  and  over  them  hung  a  large  pot  which 
cooked  all  the  food  of  the  &mi!y.  By  the  side  of  the  fire  was  a  basket 
containing  two  little  pigs  that  had  been  given  by  a  neighbour  to  Anne 
about  a  week  ago,  and  which  her  mother  was  bringing  up  on  goat*s* 
milk  ;  thev  were  greedy  little  things,  and  squeaked  continually  to  be  fed, 
much  to  the  amusement  of  the  children,  who  were  delighted  to  see  them 
walk  into  the  dish  of  milk  in  their  anxiety  to  drink  it  directly  it  was 
given  them.  Two  pretty  goats  had  a  little  shed  just  outside  the  door. 
Great  care  was  taken  of  them,  for  they  supplied  the  family  with  milk. 
On  this  evening  there  was  but  one  dog  at  the  side  of  the  fire,  little  Dot, 
a  wiry,  sharp  terrier ;  the  other,  Madge,  a  large  sheep-dog,  had  gone,  as 
she  generally  did,  with  Mike  to  the  tunnel.  A  white  cat  was  purring  on 
the  hearth,  and  every  now  and  then  some  fowls  ran  in  and  out  at  the 
door,  expecting  a  few  potato  peelings  before  they  went  to  roost.  Mary 
drove  the  fowls  into  the  goats*  shed,  fastened  the  door,  and,  returning  to 
the  kitchen,  sat  down  to  mend  her  husband's  and  children's  clothes.  As 
she  worked,  she  thought  anxiously  of  Mike  and  of  the  influence  which 
Jim  seemed  to  be  gaining  over  him,  and  before  she  went  to  bed  she 
prayed  earnestly  that  her  heavenly  Father  would  watch  over  both  the 
soul  and  body  of  her  dear  husband,  and  preserve  him  from  all  eril. 

Mike,  as  we  have  said,  reached  the  tunnel  hot  and  weary.  He  walked 
up  and  down  it  once,  and  then  sat  down  just  within  it,  at  the  end  nearest 
the  village.  Madge  crouched  at  his  feet  and  wagged  her  tail,  pleased 
with  the  notice  which  Mike,  in  a  dreamy  sort  of  way,  bestowed  upon  her. 
At  last  the  hand  that  stroked  the  dog  fell  listless  at  his  side,  his  head 
sunk  on  his  breast,  and  he  slept  the  sleep  firom  which,  alas !  he  was  never 
to  awake.  At  the  appointed  time  the  express  train  came  rushing  on — no 
warning  signal  was  given — it  passed  through  the  tunnel.  Just  before  it 
emerged  from  it,  a  very  slight  obstruction  was  felt  by  the  driver — 
enough,  however,  to  make  him  stop  the  train  as  soon  as  the  speed  with 
which  they  were  travelling  enabled  nim  to  do  to^  and  then  was  found  the 
body  of  the  unfortunate  Mike,  who,  in  his  sleep,  must  have  fsllen  across 
the  rails,  and  over  whom  the  long  train  of  carriages  had  passed.  They 
poked  lidm  up,  and,  knockbg  together  a  couple  of  planks,  they  laid  thia 
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body  on  them,  coTerinjn^  it  with  the  rough  coat  poor  Mike  had  brought 
with  him ;  and  then,  the  guard  going  first  to  break  the  sad  news  to  his 
wife,  they  carried  him  towards  his  so  lately  happy  home. 

Mary  had  gone  to  bed,  and  had  been  asleep  a  short  time,  when  she  was 
awakened  by  the  whine  of  a  dog  at  the  window,  which  the  soft  summer 
night  had  induced  her  to  leave  open.  She  started  up,  and  was  frightened 
by  seeing  Madge  alone,  and  at  a  much  earlier  hour  than  that  at  which 
Mike  was  in  the  habit  of  returning.  Before^  however,  she  had  much 
time  to  think,  she  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  coming  towards  the  cottage* 
For  an  instant  she  thought  it  was  Mike,  but  as  he  drew  nearer,  and  the 
light  from  the  fixe  fell  upon  him,  she  saw  it  was  the  guard  who  had  so 
often  warned  poor  Mike  of  the  danger  of  giving  way  to  sleepiness  in  the 
tunnel. 

Mary  knew  at  once  that  there  was  bad  news  for  her.  She  could  not 
speak  at  first,  and  the  kind  man  seemed  as  unable  to  tell  as  she  was  to 
ask  of  her  husband.    At  last  she  said : 

**  He's  coming  home  ?     Oh,  surely  he's  coming  home  ?" 

^  They'll  bring  him  home,  mistress,"  said  the  guard.  <<  It's  full  of 
sorrow  I  am  for  you  and  for  the  children,  but,  maybe^  it's  worse  you  are 
saved  irom.  He's  had  no  pain — too  quick  it  was  for  that—and  he  might 
have  fallen  stronger  and  stronger  into  drink." 

But  Mary  heard  not  this  attempt  to  comfort  her;  the  shock  had 
stunned  her,  and  she  sank  all  but  unconscious  on  the  nearest  chair.  Pre- 
sently the  sound  of  feet  was  heard  aporoaching ;  the  dog  put  its  head  on 
Mary's  lap,  and,  looking  at  her  with  its  speaking  eyes,  whined  again : 
this  rouseci  the  poor  woman,  and  had  not  the  g^ard  held  her  back,  she 
would  have  run  to  meet  the  men  who  were  coming  slowly  towards  her 
cottage.  Too  soon  they  came.  They  brought  the  dead  man  into  the 
house,  and  laid  him  carefully  on  the  bed.  Then  arose  the  widow's  bitter 
cry : 

**  Oh,  Mike,  my  husband !  my  husband  I  and  can  ye  not  speak  to  me? 
Sure,  sirs,  never  a  cross  word  has  he  spoken  to  me ;  and  the  children^ 
oh,  what  will  become  of  me  and  the  poor  children  ?" 

She  fell  in  an  agony  of  grief  at  tne  side  of  the  bed,  and  at  this  mo- 
ment little  Norah,  who  slept  in  a  crib  in  the  same  room,  woke  up,  and 
hearing  her  mother's  weeping  voice,  but  seeing  nothing,  crept  towards 
the  bed,  and  feeling  her  mother  there,  laid  her  little  face  agiunst  hers^ 
and  said, 

<*  Don't  cry,  mother,  fisither  will  soon  be  home ;  take  me  into  bed  with 
you  till  he  comes." 

But  Mary  took  no  notice  of  her  child ;  she  was  beyond  taking 
notice  of  anything,  and  one  or  two  neighbours,  kind-hearted  women, 
vrho  had  come  in,  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  led  her,  unresisting,  to  the 
outer  room,  while  Norah,  in  happy  ignorance  of  what  had  befallen  her, 
was  coaxed  by  them  into  quiet,  and  then  laid  in  the  bed  of  the  still 
sleeping  Anne.  Sad  indeed  was  the  scene  in  poor  Mike's  cottage  the 
next  morning ;  he  who  had  been  so  good  and  kind  thus  suddenly  taken 
from  those  who  loved  him.  The  children's  cries,  when  they  saw  their 
dead  father,  were  piteous,  but  nothing  seemed  to  rouse  poor  Mary.  The 
^oard  called  at  her  door  die  next  day,  bringing  with  him  some  mourning 
clothes  his  wift  had  been  able  to  collect  for  Mary  and  the  children,  and 
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ujmg  also  thai  the  mkwmf  dineten  would  haxj  SCke,  and  had  tent  her 
two  pouodfl ;  but  the  aeighboan  were  obfiged  to  make  afi  the  aaran^- 
ments  for  the  funenU,  and  it  was  not  until  the  moniing  on  whidi  her 
kwiband  wae  te  be  boned  that  Mary  appeared  to  be  really  aware  of  the 
dieaaietainees  m  which  riie  was  plaoea.  One  of  the  kind  woaen  who 
bad  artajed  in  the  eoitage  took  her  bj  the  hand,  and  withdrawing  the  lid 
of  the  €OiaBf  saidf 

^  You'll  bid  him  good-bj,  Mary ;  you  wiH  not  see  him  again  nntii  you 


Mary  kiawd  the  ooU  forehead  of  her  husband,  and  then  kneeKng  at 
the  side  of  hie  eoCn,  she  eried  bitterly.  They  were  die  first  tears  she 
bad  sked^  and  they  relieved  her.  She  spoke  again  to  her  ehildren  ;  nnd 
the  God  whom  she  had  served  and  loved,  in  this  hour  of  deep  affietioo 
did  net  forget  His  suffering  servant.  Into  Mary's  mind  eaatie  the  words 
of  Job,  whieh  she  and  poor  Mike  had  often  read  together,  **  The  Lord 
g^veth  and  the  Lord  taketh  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
And  she,  poor  bereaved  woman,  Galled  then  to  her  Father  in  heaven, 
who  is  more  willing  to  hear  than  we  to  pray,  for  strength  to  bear  the 
great  trial  He  had  sent  her.  She  rose  mm  her  knees  calm  and  quiet ; 
her  poor  frightened  chiKlren  gathered  onoe  more  round  her,  and,  althoagb 
as  she  looked  at  them,  her  heart  sank  at  the  thought  that  now  she  was  left 
sdone  to  bring  them  up,  yet  agun  the  blessed  promise,  **  I  am  a  ^Either 
to  the  ^therless,  and  will  defend  the  eaose  of  the  widow,"  arose  in  her 
mind,  and  brought  with  it  the  comfort  always  enjoyed  by  those  who, 
with  chrld-fike  hvmility,  rest  on  Ood's  holy  word. 

Poor  Michael  was  Wnd  in  his  grave ;  his  wife  and  ehildrai  and  many 
a  kind  neighbour  feUowing  him  there.  We  will  pass  over  the  sad  return 
to  his  cottage  and  a  few  of  the  first  days  of  Mary's  widowhood,  and 
resume  our  story  when  Michael  had  been  dead  a  fortnight,  and  Mary,  in 
humble  dependence  on  Divine  help,  had  made  her  plans  for  the  support 
ef  her  fetherless  children.  On  the  first  Saturday  night  after  Mike's 
funeral,  Mary,  who  had  not  long  returned  from  work— she  had  been 
engaged  to  wash  and  iron  four  days  in  the  week  by  the  housekeeper  at 
the  Gastle— -heard  a  gentle  knodc  at  her  door.  She  opened  it,  and  was 
startled  by  seeing  Jim  Donovan.  Atfirst,  the  s^;ht  of  this  roan,  through 
whose  temptation  her  husband's  death  had  probably  been  caused,  was  so 
dieadfol  to  her  that  she  could  scarcely  help  crying  out»  and  bidding  him 
go  away  from  one  he  had  injured  so  much ;  but  Jim  looked  very  soirow* 
ml,  and  Mary  was  a  kind-hearted  woman,  so  she  said, 

^  Come  in,  Jim ;  it  is  but  a  poor  welcome  I  can  give  yon  ;  he's  gone 
who  would  have  made  a  better." 

**  Oh,  Mistras  SuHivan,"  said  Jim,  <<  I  should  not  have  made  so  bold 
as  to  come  to  this  house,  but  that  I  have  had  no  peace,  wanting  to  tell 
yon  how  my  heart  is  grieved  thiakxng  of  that  jug  of  beer." 

^  The  Lord's  will  be  done,  Jim,  and  may  He  forgive  yoo  and  save  yon 
from  the  fate  yon  have  helped  to  bring  upon  another.** 

**  Not  another  drop  of  beer  shall  ever  pass  my  lips,  mistress.  Faith ! 
and  I  took  the  pledge  Thursday  was  a  week,  and  it  was  partly  to  tell 
ou  this  I  came,  and  to  see  the  blind  colleen,  and  to  say  that,  so  long  as 

live  here,  every  Saturday  night  when  I  take  my  week's  pay,  Norah 
shall  have  the  two  shillings  that  a  pot  of  beer  a  day  would  have  cost  me 
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to  Mp  her  now  ber  fiither^»  gone.  Toa  will  not  reAne  this,  Mntresi 
SoUhran ;  jon  wifl  let  me  gire  the  money  to  poor  Mike^t  darimg,  and 
jDtt  win  try  not  to  hate  me  for  what  I  have  done." 

JRm  spoke  very  fest,  as  if  he  was  afraid  Mary  woidd  intermpt  him  and 
refuse  his  offer. 

**  There  is  no  hate  in  my  heart,  Jim,  and  Tm  thankfol  to  yon  for  your 
llfeowht  of  Norah.  May  €rod  be  blessed  (or  M  His  mercies ;  I  begin  to 
see  the  siher  lining  fie  puts  to  e?ery  doud.  But  step  in,  Jim ;  the  child 
has  been  but  mopy  since  her  father's  death,  and  does  Httle  hnt  sit  and  pet 
MadgOi  and  sure  it's  a  sight  worth  seeing  to  look  at  the  dog  and  the 

Jim  entered  l^e  cottage.  The  table  was  ready  spread  for  supper,  widl 
a  large  bowl  in  the  centre  for  the  potatoes  and  milk,  which  were  nearly 
boiled.  little  Hanh  sat  in  the  chimney-comer,  her  arm  round  Madge  s 
neck.  The  dog,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  Norah's  face,  turned  qniekly 
round  at  the  entrance  of  a  stranger,  and  began  to  bark,  but  Norah  said, 
**Be  aisy,  Madgy  dsriing ;  sure  mother's  coming  back.  Who's  with  you, 
mother  dear?* 

**  It's  Mr.  Donovan  come  to  see  yon,  darling.  Won't  you  speak  to 
him?"  For  Norah,  when  she  heard  the  name,  shrunk  back  as  if 
Ikigfatened. 

'*Oh,  mother!  it  was  Jim  Donovan  gave  father  the  drink,  and  poor 
father  fell  asleep,  and  the  big  engine  went  over  him.  Mother  dear,  I  do 
not  like  Jim  ;  send  him  away."  And  the  child  turned  her  nghtless  eyes 
beseechingly  towards  her  mother  and  wept,  while  Madge  started  up  and 
growled  iercely  at  Jim. 

*•  Jim  is  very  sorry,"  said  Mary,  **  and  he  is  going  to  h^p  mother  now 
poor  father  is  gone ;  so  we  must  forgive  him  and  try  to  love  him,  daring, 
or  God  will  not  love  ns  and  forgive  us  when  we  do  wrong." 

Norah  said  no  more,  but  she  kept  tight  hold  of  her  mother's  gown. 
The  other  children  now  came  in,  and  looked  smprised  at  seeing  Jim,  but 
Mary  bid  him  sit  down  and  share  their  supper  with  them.  She  put  the 
little  blind  girl  next  him.  He  spoke  kindly  to  her  once  or  twice,  and  by 
demes  she  seemed  to  lose  her  horror  of  him,  and  began  to  talk  to  him 
in  ner  pretty  childish  way. 

*^  Mother  says  father  m  gone  to  heaven,  and  when  I  die  I  shall  go  to 
heaven,  too,  and  I  shall  see  father.  I  have  never  seen  him  yet,  nor 
mother  nor  Anne,  nor  any  one,  but  I  flhall  see  all  in  heaven.  Will  yon 
go  to  heaven,  too,  Jim,  and  let  me  see  you  there?" 

**It's  little  I  have  thought  of  heaven,"  said  Jim,  "hot,  by  the  bless* 
ing  of  God,  I  will  go  there.  Will  you  pray  to  God  to  take  me  ther^ 
Norah?* 

•<  Father  said  Jesus  loves  us  sH,  and  will  take  us  aU  to  heaven  if  we  ask 
Bim;  and  my  pretty  hymn  says, 

Thou  art  the  way :  to  Thee  alone 

From  sin  and  death  we  flee. 
And  he  who  would  the  Father  seek. 

Must  seek  flim.  Lord,  by  Thee ; 

so  you  must  pray  to  Jesw  yourself,  Jim." 
The  rough,  careless  man  was  soothed  and  softened  by  the  teaching  of 
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the  little  child,  and  when  he  left  the  cottage  he  said,  *^  I  may  come  and 
see  Norah  again  some  day,  may  I  not?  Mistress  Sullivan,  I  had  rather 
hear  a  sermon  from  her  than  from  the  minister,  and  I  can  help  Owen  in 
the  garden ;  there  is  more  to  be  done  in  it  than  he  can  do,  and  it's  glad 
I'd  be  to  use  my  arms  for  you." 

"  Thank  you  kindly,"  said  Mary.  **  Tour  help  in  the  g^arden  will  be 
help  indeed,  for  Owen  is  tired  when  he  comes  from  the  Tine,  and  little 
Maurice  has  no  strength  to  turn  the  earth  ;  so,  when  you  can  spare  an 
hour  of  an  evening  to  us,  you  will  do  us  much  good." 

When  Jim  was  gone,  and  the  children,  except  Owen,  in  bed,  Maiy, 
weary  with  her  day's  work,  sat  down  and  began  to  take  out  of  the  basket 
she  had  placed  on  the  table  before  her  the  few  purchltses  she  had  been 
able  to  make  with  the  money  she  had  earned  in  the  week.  Owen  pro* 
duoed  his  earnings,  which  amounted  to  four  shillings ;  Mary  had  also  four 
of  hers  left.  Two  of  these  were  set  aside  for  the  rent,  and  the  other  nx 
kept  for  the  expenses  of  the  next  week. 

^<  Mother,"  said  Owen,  "  you  work  harder  and  have  less  food  than  when 
poor  father  was  alive.  I  wish  I  was  a  man,  and  could  earn  good  wages, 
like  him.  And  Maurice,  I  wbh  he  and  I  could  work  for  you  and  Nora^ 
mother." 

*'  So  you  do,  Owen,  now ;  and  when  you  erow  older,  and  I  am  weak 
and  old,  you  will  be  able  to  do  more.  And  I  have  good  news  for  Maurice, 
for  Mistress  Delany  told  me  to-day  the  master  had  said  the  wood-ranger 
might  have  a  boy  to  collect  the  wood  in  the  park  and  to  weed  the  drive, 
and  she  asked  me,  *  Had  I  a  boy  could  do  this  ?'  So  I  made  bold  to 
mention  Maurice,  for  though  he  is  little,  he  is  steady  and  willing,  and  she 
sud,  bless  her,  '  She  would  speak  to  the  master  for  him.'  So  maybe 
Maurice  will  soon  be  bringing  me  wages  as  well  as  you,  Owen  dear." 

'*  It's  glad  I  am  to  hear  this,  mother ;  but  Maurice  is  but  poorly  clad; 
he  must  have  better  clothes,  and  strong  boots,  before  he  goes  to  the 
park.  He  cannot  run  about  without  shoes  therci  mother;  and  how  are 
you  to  buy  them  ?" 

"  I  have  one  pound  left  of  what  the  good  gentlemen  sent  me,  and  some 
of  that  must  go  to  buy  Maurice  clothes ;  thankful  am  I  to  have  it  to  spend 
for  him,"  said  Mary. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Mary  was  told  to  bring  Maurice  with  her  to  ihe 
Castle,  in  order  that  the  wood-ranger  might  see  whether  he  was  likely  to 
be  of  any  use  to  him.  The  little  fellow  trotted  merrily  by  his  mother^s 
side,  every  now  and  then  running  forward  to  throw  a  stone  for  Dot,  who 
seemed  to  partake  of  her  master's  glee,  as  she  bounded  with  him  along 
the  road. 

^<  Maurice  dear,  it's  a  brave  boy  yoo  will  be,  if  Mr.  Murphy  takes 
you.  Tou  won't  forget  to  mind  all  he  says  to  youy  and  be  sure  always  to 
speak  the  truth ;  never  fear  to  tell  him  if  you  have  done  wrong,  even  if 
you  are  punished  for  your  fault;  you  will  be  happier  afterwards  for 
having  owned  it,  for  God  hates  liars,  but  He  will  love  the  boy  who  tells 
the  truth." 

^<  I  will  try  to  be  a  good  boy,  and  make  you  happy,  mother.  I  hope 
Mr.  Murphy  won't  say  I  am  too  litUe.  I  am  a  good  bit  taller  than 
Effie.     I  shall  be  proud  to  bring  you  home  wages,  like  Owen,  mother." 

Both  Mary  and  her  boy  felt  a  little  frightened  as  they  drew  near  the 
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Castle.  Mr.  Murphy  was  waitiog  in  the  servants*  hall  to  see  them.  He 
was  a  tall,  stout  man,  with  a  go<M-natured  fiuse,  bronied  by  exposure  to 
the  air.     He  looked  at  Maurice,  and  said : 

"  Why,  you  are  a  little  chap ;  some  of  Uie  branches  the  wind  blows  off 
the  trees  are  a  deal  bigger  than  you  are.  Tou  will  want  Tiger  to  help 
you  to  move  them,  Vm  thinking.^ 

Tiger,  a  fine  large  black-and*tan  terrier,  was  at  thb  moment  doing  his 
best  to  make  friends  with  little  wiry  Dot. 

"  Please  you,  sir,  he  is  strong,  though  he  is  little ;  and  I  think  you  will 
find  him  willing,*'  said  Mary. 

"  Well,  we  can  but  try.  How  soon  can  you  ^t  him  ready  to  come  P 
He  will  want  a  stronger  jacket  than  that,  for  he  will  have  to  be  out  in 
all  weathers,  and  he  must  have  a  good  thick  pair  of  shoes.  Can  you 
manage  to  get  them  for  him?" 

*'  Thanks  be  to  the  good  gentlemen,  I  can,**  said  Maiy.  '*  I  have  no 
work  to  do  to-day,  and  if  I  make  haste  back  we  shall  be  in  time  for  the 
twelve  o'clock  train ;  and  the  guard,  blessings  on  him,  always  lets  me  ride 
into  the  town  for  nothing,  so  if  your  honour  will  give  Maurice  a  trial,  he 
shall  be  ready  by  to-morrow  morning." 

*^  Very  well,  bring  him  with  you  when  you  come  in  the  morning,  and 
we  will  soon  see  what  he  can  do." 

Mary  reached  the  station  in  good  time  for  the  train ;  the  guard  put  her 
and  her  little  boy  into  one  of  the  third-class  carriages,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  they  arrived  in  the  town,  where  Mary  made  the  necessary  pur- 
chases. 

A  proud  and  happy  boy  was  Maurice  the  next  morning,  when,  after  a 
good  scrubbing,  which  made  his  face  shine,  he  put  on  the  new  fustian 
jacket  and  trousers  his  mother  had  bought  for  him.  Anne,  who,  like 
most  of  the  Irish  girls,  was  a  good  knitter,  had  three  pairs  of  warm 
worsted  socks  ready  for  her  little  brother;  and  although  his  feet  felt 
rather  cramped  when  he  put  a  pair  of  these  and  his  boots  on,  he  said 
nothing  about  it;  he  was  so  pleased  to  be  dressed,  the  first  time,  like 
a  man,  that  he  thought  little  of  the  discomfort  of  confining  his  feet  in 
shoes. 

Mary  could  not  help  smiling,  when  the  little  fellow  came  in  to  have 
his  breakfast,  at  his  endeavour  to  look  manly  and  unconcerned ;  while 
Anne  and  Effie  were  loud  in  their  admiration  at  his  appearance,  and 
little  Norah  stroked  his  new  jacket  and  trousers,  pleased  with  the 
smoothness  to  which  she  was  not  accustomed.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  Maurice  was  to  live  in  the  wood-ranger's  lodge  during  the  week,, 
and  was  to  come  home  every  Saturday  evening  and  spend  Sunday  ^tlv 
his  mother.  She  was  anxious  to  have  him  to  spend  the  Sabbath  at- 
home,  for  Maiy  and  poor  Michael  were  Protestant  people,  and  she* 
feared  that  if  Maurice,  at  his  early  age,  was  thrown  on  the  Sundays 
amongst  Papists,  he  would  probably  be  induced  to  forsake  that  purer- 
religion  in  which  she  so  earnestly  desired  to  bring  up  all  her  children.. 
Before  Mary  distributed  the  porridge  which  formed  the  family  breakfitst;;, 
she  knelt  down  with  her  children,  and  prayed  in  simple  words  for  a  bless- 
ing on  them  all,  and  entreated  her  heavenly  Father  to  watch  over  and 
protect  the  child  who  was  now  for  the  first  time  leaving  her.  ^  When 
she  rose  from  her  knees  she  drew  Maurice  to  her,  and,  kissing  hi^ 
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inight  faee,  she  6ii4  ^'l^ever  ficxiget,  Maurioe,  to  pray  to  God  eyery 
jnonmig  and  every  night,  as  poor  father  did :  if  you  do  ao,  Grod  will 
lo?e  yon  and  keep  yoa  horn  hann,  and  then  you  <vrili  be  happy  and 
make  mother  happy  too." 

Maurice  found,  when  he  began  his  breakfast,  that  his  heart  was  too 
fdl  to  let  him  have  much  appetite.  Struggle  as  he  did,  the  tears  would 
keep  coming  into  his  eyes.  He  looked  at  Novah,  whom  he  had  always 
led  to  school,  and  sobbed  out : 

^*Norah  darling,  on  Sundays  I'll  be  taking  you  to  school  again. 
Won't  you  be  glad  when  Sunday  comes  ?" 

<<  Sure  and  I  will  oount  the  daya,  Maurice.  But  don't  cry,  Maurice 
dear ;  it  hurts  poor  mother.  Effie  will  lead  me  to  school  now  you  are 
going ;  and  Madge,  poor  beastie,  knows  the  way  to  the  Castle,  and  if 
I  hold  by  her,  she  will  take  me  to  meet  you  coming  home  on  Saturday." 

'<  Mother,"  said  Maurice,  '^  she  is  quite  right  about  Madge ;  the  dog 
will  take  care  of  Norah  almost  as  well  as  I  could ;  aod  if  Owen  .would 
make  Madge  a  ooUar,  and  let  Norah  hold  her  by  a  string,  I  am  sure  she 
would  not  lead  her  into  danger.     Would  you,  poor  old  Madge  p" 

Madge  wagged  her  tail  at  this  question,  and,  fixing  her  loving  eyes 
on  the  two  children,  promised,  as  well  as  the  could,  to  do  all  that  Mau- 
rice expected. 

'<  I  know  some  of  the  men  at  the  station  will  give  me  an  old  bit  of 
leather  if  I  ask  them,"  said  Owen,  '^  and  a  piece  of  cord  ;  so,  when  I 
come  home  to-night,  Norah,  I  will  make  Madge  a  coUax^  and  sbe  shall 
lead  you  about  quite  grandly." 

'<  That  will  be  very  nice,"  said  Mary.  ^^  And  now,  Maurice,  it  is 
time  to  start  See,  Anne  has  tied  up  your  bundle;  kiss  her  and  Effie 
and  Norah,  and  let  us  be  going." 

Maurice  kissed  his  two  sisters,  and,  throwing  his  arms  round  Norah, 
gave  her  a  hug  that  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  part  from  her.  The 
little  thing  nestied  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  stroked  his  face : 

'^  Good- by,  darling  Maurice  ;  Sunday  will  soon  come;  don't  cry," 

'<  Good-by,  Norah  dear.  Madge,  mind  you  take  care  of  her,"  said 
Maurice,  giving  her  a  last  kiss  and  running  after  his  mother,  who  was 
already  on  her  way  towards  the  Castle. 

By  the  time  they  reached  it  Maurice  had  quite  recovered  his  good 
spirits,  and  fully  enjoyed  a  cup  of  milk  and  a  piece  of  sweet  bread,  which 
the  kind  housekeeper  gave  mm  before  he  started  with  Murphy  to  the 
purL  '*  Good-by,  moQier.  Sore  and  it's  rich  you'll  be  when  I  come 
home  on  Saturday." 

It  was  a  great  oomfort  to  Mary  thus  to  Jiave  obtained  employment 
for  both  her  boys ;  the  wages  they  earned  were  of  course  small,  but  still 
she  hoped,  if  her  own  health  and  strength  were  spared,  to  be  able  to 
struggle  on.  Effie  and  Norah  went  to  sdiool  every  day,  but  to  Anne 
the  master  had  kindly  given  permission  to  oome  only  when  she  oould  be 
spared  from  home.  While  Mary  was  at  work,  Anne  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  in  the  house ;  she  had  also  the  goats  to  milk,  and  the  fowls  and 
littie  pigs  to  feed.  These  last  wese  getting  fine  hi  littie  things,  and 
promised  fay  the  next  winter  to  be  fit  to  kill.  Jim,  who  found  many  an 
hour  during  the  long  evenings  to  go  to  Mary's  cottage,  had  pleased 
Anne  by^eonatmcting,  with  some  stakes  and  hrancheit  quite  a  pretty 
sty  for  them*    This,  with  the  goats'  shed,  it  was  Anne's  pride  to  keep 
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dean  and  tidy*  Her  fowls^  too,  ware  great  pets,  but  hitherto  she  had 
not  made  aojr  money  by  them.  One  evening,  however,  the  railway 
guard,  who,  since  the  sad  night  that  had  made  Mary  a  widow,  had  done 
many  kind  thii:^  for  her  and  her  children,  called  at  the  cottage  just  as 
Anne  was  dtstribntixig  the  contents  of  a  large  basket  of  potato-paring^ 
bread-crumbs,  and  peces  of  fish,  amongst  her  pigs  and  fowls. 

*^  You  have  some  aice  fowls,"  he  said.  ^  Do  they  not  lay  a  good 
many  eggs  ?" 

«  They  do  that,  sir." 

<<  And  what  do  you  do  with  them?" 

''  We  eat  them,  sir." 

'<  Well,''  he  sa^,  '*  I  tlunk  you  might  do  better  than  eat  them  your«- 
selves.  If  you  were  to  send  them  to  the  next  town,  people  there  would 
be  glad  to  buy  new-laid  eggs." 

'^  Ah  I  or,  but  how  would  I  be  able  to  get  them  to  the  nest  towii} 
seeing  it's  too  far  for  me  to  walk  ?" 

*'  If  you  will  give  me  a  basket  of  your  egggy  1  dace  say  my  wife  will 
put  them  in  onr  front  window,  and  I  will  bring  you  the  money  we  get 
for  them." 

Anne  was  charmed  at  this  prospect  of  making  a  little  fortune  of  her 
own,  and  in  a  day  or  two  after  she  had  a  dozen  fresh  eggs  ready  to  go  to 
the  town  for  sale.  She  packed  them  carefully  in  moss  in  a  basket,  and, 
eovering  them  with  fern-leaves,  she  oaziied  them  to  her  kind  friend  at 
the  station,  who  took  cbaige  of  them,  and,  the  next  day,  brought  Anne  a 
shilling,  and  told  her  he  could  sell  as  many  eggs  as  she  ooidd  supply  him 
with. 

"  Ah!  then  I  shaU  be  able  to  buy  boots  for  us  all  before  the  winter 
eomes,"  said  Anne.  ''I'm  thankful  to  you,  sir.  Sure,  mother  said  God 
would  send  us  fidends  when  He  took  poor  father  from  us,  and  indeed  you 
are  one,  sir !" 

Owen  got  a  good  piece  of  leather  given  him,  and  bought  a  buckle  to 
fiisten  Madge's  collar.  Se  was  rather  riow  in  making  it,  for  it  was  new 
work  to  hirn^  but  he  persevered,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  finishing  a  very 
neat  one;  and  the  buckle  worked  so  easily,  that,  after  a  trial  or  two,  ItttJe 
Koxah  managed  to  fasten  it  on  the  dog's  neck  herself  Her  delight  was 
gveat  when,  having  done  so,  she  put  her  little  hand  into  the  loop  of  the 
rtring  that  was  tied  to  the  collar,  and  Madge,  as  if  she  knew  why  she 
was  thus  harnessed,  wagged  her  tail,  and  walked  slowly  out  of  theeottitte 
door  and  along  the  road  towards  the  Castle.  Norah  followed  fearless^, 
her  sweet  face  beaming  and  her  blue  eyes  so  fuU  of  ezpiessien  that  it  was 
£fficult  to  believe  she  oenld  not  see. 

*'  Sure  and  it's  myself  am  safe  now,  Owen  dear.  Hedge  and  I  will 
always  go  te^ethmr,  and  she  will  take  such  care  of  me.  Poor  father 
k>eea  Madge,  and  now  she  is  my  own  dog,  and  leads  sne  as  fadier  did. 
Ah !  he  would  love  her  more  now  if  he  could  see  her.*'  And  tears  came 
into  the  blue  eyes  as  Norah  threw  her  arms  round  the  deg's  neck,  while 
lihe  faithful  beast  licked  her  fiuse  and  hands  with  all  a  dag*s  strong 
afieetien. 

Maurice  ahoated  wilh  joy  when,  on  h»  vetum  home  the  first  Saturdaji, 
lie  saw,  about  a  (|iiarter  of  a  mile  from  the  cottace,  his  dear  little  sister 
and  her.deg>caming  to  meet  him.  Taking  off  tae  boots  and  stockings, 
which  impeded  Im  pnognsss,  he  ran  as  &st|Ui  his  legs  would  eany  Jum 
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towards  Norah.  Her  quick  ear  detected  him  before  he  reached  her,  and 
her  arms  were  stretched  out  to  join  ia  the  embrace  of  her  darling 
brother. 

**  Ah !  Maurice,  Madge  leads  me  nearly  as  well  as  you.  Now,  look 
how  she  will  take  me  home  to  tell  mother  you  are  coming." 

Maurice  fondled  the  dog,  praising  her  enough  to  satisfy  even  Norah. 
Madge  received  these  marks  of  approbation  in  a  dignified  way,  as  if  she 
knew  that  she  deserved  them,  while  Dot  capered  about,  jumping  first  on 
Maurice,  then  on  Norah,  and  at  last  on  Madge  herself,  in  the  exuberance 
of  her  joy  at  the  return  of  her  young  master. 

The  next  day  was  a  -peaceful  one  in  Mary's  cottage,  and  when,  at  its 
close,  she  knelt  amongst  her  children,  she  felt  that,  although  God  had 
deprived  her  of  her  best  earthly  support.  His  promise  of  defending  the 
wiaow  had  been  most  true,  and,  from  her  heart,  she  thanked  her  heavenly 
Father  for  all  the  mercies  He  had  shown  her,  and  implored  Him  to  con* 
tinue  to  bless  her  and  her  children. 

For  some  months  things  went  on  prosperously  with  the  Sullivans. 
Owen  continued  steady  and  industrious,  and  had  a  prospect  of  a  small 
increase  in  his  wages  after  Christmas ;  Anne's  egg-money  was  accumu- 
lating, so  as  to  give  her  good  hope  of  being  able  to  provide  the  family 
with  winter  booto;  and  Maurice  had  become  quite  a  nivourite  with  Mr. 
Murphy,  who,  in  more  than  one  instance,  had  had  reason  to  admire  the 
truthfulness  and  obedience  of  the  little  boy.    As  far  as  her  children  were 
concerned,  therefore,  Mary  had  every  reason  to  be  hopeful,  but  she  could 
not  conceal  from  herself  the  fact  that  her  strength  was  not  equal  to  the 
increase  of  labour  her  husband's  death  had  brought  upon  her.     She  was 
often  80  exhausted  after  a  day's  work,  that  the  walk  home  from  the  Castle 
was  a  painful  fatigue  to  her,  and  she  looked  forward  with  dread  to  the 
possibility  of  her  becoming  too  ill  and  weak  to  work  while  Owen  and 
Maurice  were  still  too  young  to  support  the  family  without  her  help» 
"  Oh !  spare  me  yet,  blessed  Lord,"  she  would  prayerfolly  cry ;    "spare 
me  for  my  children's  sake  !"     And  although  even  this  cry,  inasmuch  as 
it  drew  her  more  closely  to  her  Maker,  brought  some  comfort  with  it, 
still  her  failing  health  weakening  her  body,  seemed,  at  the  same  time,  to 
damp  the  trusting  &ith  in  God's  mercies,  which  had  hitherto  so  com- 
forted the  poor  widow  in  all  her  trials.     At  times  Maty  felt  as  if  her 
prayers  were  useless,  and  that  God  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cry  of 
His  afflicted  servant ;  still  she  prayed  on,  and  the  Lord,  '^  whose  ways 
are  not  as  our  ways,"  answered  her  petition,  but  by  means  most  different 
to  any  that  Mary  could  have  foreseen. 

Christmas  had  passed,  and  the  short  days  at  the  end  of  January  were 
rendered  darker  and  more  dreary  by  cutting  winds  and  continual  nils  of 
snow.  Mary  had  returned  one  Saturday  evening  more  than  usually  ex- 
hausted by  her  day's  work,  and  had,  therefore,  allowed  Anne  to  go  ftnd 
purchase  at  the  village  shop  the  weekly  allowance  of  grocery  and  other 
necessary  provisions.  Anne  had  returned  with  these,  and  having  seen 
that  her  goats,  pigs,  and  fowls  were  comfortably  housed,  was  endeavouringi 
in  the  chimney-corner,  to  brino^  some  warmth  to  her  hands  and  &ce, 
which  were  blue  with  cold.  Erne  and  little  Norah  were  eosily  seated  on 
ihe  other  side,  with  Madge  and  Dot  curled  round  at  their  feet,  while 
Owen,  now  grown  a  fine  strong  lad,  was  busily  employed  in  mending  a 
pair  of  shoes^  which  were  evidently  much  the  worse  for  wear. 
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^*  I  think,  mother,  if  this  sharp  weather  lasts,  I  most  iry  to  save  some* 
thing  out  of  my  wages  to  hay  me  a  new  pair  of  shoes ;  I  ha?e  mended 
and  patched  these  until  I  can  hardly  do  anything  more  to  them,  and  the 
snow  gets  in  at  the  cracks  and  holes,  and  makes  my  feet  so  damp  and 
oold  I  can  scaxoelv  bear  them.'' 

*^  We  will  all  club  together  to  get  you  a  new  pair,  ray  son*  Anne  wiU 
give  something  from  her  egg  money,  and  I  from  my  work,  and  Maarice 
will  not  be  behindhand,  I  know  well.  I  would  he  were  home  to-night; 
it  is  a  long  weary  wav  he  has  to  walk  after  dark,  poor  little  man.** 

"Sure  and  I  near  him  coming,  mother, **  said  Norah ;  *^  he  is  running 
quite  fast.  And  Dot  hears  him  too,"  she  added,  as  the  dog  ran  whining 
and  scratching  at  the  door  to  be  let  out. 

In  a  few  moments  Maurice  made  his  appearance,  his  face  glowing  with 
cold  and  exercise.  Norah  started  up,  expecting,  as  usual,  the  first  greeting 
and  kiss  from  her  brother ;  but  this  once  Maurice  forgot  his  little  sister 
an  his  anxiety  to  communicate  what  he  rightly  considered  important  news 
to  his  mother. 

"  Mother,  Tm  thinking  there  is  a  bad  job  on  the  line  to-night.  Tou 
know  the  sharp  turn  before  you  get  to  the  village  ?  Well,  mother,  such 
a  great  heap  of  earth  has  broken  from  the  bank  above,  and  fallen  right 
across  the  line.  It  is  quite  dark  there,  and  when  the  train  comes  in  to- 
night, there  will  be  no  one  to  show  the  driver  what  is  before  him ;  and  the 
train  could  never  get  over  the  heap,  it  b  so  big,  and  it  will  be  quite  hard, 
too,  for  sure  its  freexing  and  snowing  as  sharp  as  can  be." 

Mary  saw  directly  the  danger  which  threatened  the  tnun  if  there  were 
no  one  to  warn  the  driver  of  the  impediment  which  liad  fallen  in  his  way. 
She  thought  of  the  dreadful  consequences  of  allowing  the  engine  to  run 
round  the  cutting,  which  in  this  part  of  the  line  was  so  sharp  that,  even 
by  daylight,  the  obstruction  beyond  it  would  scarcely  have  been  perceived 
in  approaching  it.  She  remembered,  too,  that  amongst  many  other  lives 
that  might  M  lost,  that  of  her  kind  friend  the  guard  was  in  peril,  and 
ihe  grateful  woman  determined  at  once  what  she  would  do. 

"  I  will  warn  them,"  she  said. 

"  You,  mother,"  said  Owen.  "  Tou  go  there  at  night !  Its  sick  and 
weary  you  are  looking  now,  and  we  don't  know  when  the  train  comes  in 
•—may  be  soon,  may  be  not  for  hours.  No,  mother,  let  Maurice  and  me 
go;  we  will  shout  loud  and  strong  before  it  turns,  to  make  the  driver  hear 
us,  and  stop  in  time." 

"  He  would  not  hear  your  shout,  Owen ;  but  you  aud  Maurice,  and 
Anne  too,  shall  go  to  the  line  with  me.  It  is  not  hearing,  but  seeing 
must  be  the  warning.  We  will  make  such  a  light  as  shall  frighten  them 
to  stop  before  they  come  upon  their  danger." 

While  Anne  poured  into  the  bowl  the  warm  mess  for  supper,  which 
bad  only  waited  the  arrival  of  Maurice,  Mary  began  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  her  warning  expedition.  She  took  fit>m  uie  peg-^ where  it  had 
hung  since  his  death — the  long  thick  frieze  coat  of  poor  Michael.  She 
burst  into  tears  as  she  looked  at  it,  and  said,  **  Ah !  there  was  no  one  to 
warn  you,  Mike  darling,  of  the  coming  death  when  last  you  carried  this; 
but,  by  the  blessing  of  Grod,  your  wife  will  be  able  to  warn  and  save  the 
lives  of  many  this  night." 

She  wrapped  and  buttoned  the  coat  well  round  her,  threw  a  shawl  over 
her  head,  and  took  for  Anne  the  thick  black  cloak  she  usually  wore  her- 
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flrif.  She  tliea  retmidl  to  die  kitehen,  an4  drinking  in  haste  her  mass  of 
porridge,  she  bade  Anne  ^tt  (lie  little  girls  at  once  to  bel.  '*Madgew9l 
watch  hj  jon,  darlings,  till  mother  comes  backy  and  God  wiH  protect  t» 
nO/'  she  said,  '<^  blessed  be  Hn  name.'* 

Mary  then  bid  the  boys  collect  as  mnch  broshwood  horn  the  yard  wt 
iSiey  cotdd  cany,  and,  all  being  ready,  she  careMly^  locked  die  cottage 
door,  and,  taking  with  her  some  matches,  started  with  her  diildren  ror 
the  Kne.  ArriTed  at  the  cnrre,  she  saw  that  Maurice  had  not  exaggerated 
the  danger  which  threatened  the  train.  A  large  heap  of  ftozen  dirt  sad 
stones  lay  all  across  the  tmck,  just  beyond  so  short  a  tarn  in  the  road  that 
no  yiew  conid  be  obtained  of  it  on  the  other  side,  and  ihe  engineer,  there* 
fore,  unless  warned,  would  inevitably  run  the  tram  into  it  before  be  waa 
aware  it  lav  there. 

**  We  will  make  a  large  bonfire,  and  I  will  swing  a  piece  of  burning 
wood,"  said  Mary,  ^  so  Owen  and  Maurice  put  down  the  brushwood  j<m 
have  brought,  and  Anne  will  light  and  watch  it  while  yon  gather  up 
more ;  maybe  we  shall  have  long  to  keep  the  fire  alight,  so  get  as  macfl 
as  you  can.  Give  me  that  bianch  as  soon  as  it  is  well  alight;  I  wiQ 
swing  it  round  and  round  as  high  as  I  can.  The  enrineer  will  wonder,  a 
long  way  off,  when  he  sees  the  fire  in  the  air,  and  Fm  thinking  he  wiH 
stop  the  train  to  see  what  may  be  the  matter.** 

The  boys  worked  well,  and  collected  sticks  and  branches  enough  to 
keep  Anne's  fire  burning  brightly,  though  at  times  the  snow  fell  so  thick 
as  to  threaten  to  extinguish  it.  The  poor  child  crept  close  to  the  burning 
wood,  and  would  often  have  fallen  a^eep  during  the  many  hours  she  had 
to  watch  it,  had  not  her  mother,  who  seemed  indeed  to  have  new  strengdt 
given  her  in  this  her  hour  of  need,  constantly  excited  her  to  wakefulneas^ 
while  she  herself  brandished  one  burning  stake  after  another  in  the  air 
the  long  night  through. 

"  Mother,"  said  Owen,  **  I  don't  know  what  we  shall  do;  Maurice  and 
I  have  brought  Anne  all  the  wood  we  can  find,  and  the  fire  is  getting 
low.  I  wish  the  train  would  come."  As  Owen  spoke,  a  muffied  sound 
in  the  distance  broke  on  their  ears.  <*  Sure  and  there  it  is !"  he  cried ; 
^it  is  coming  through  the  snow,  and  that  is  why  we  do  not  hear  it  well. 
Oh,  mother !  iF  the  driver  should  not  see  us !  Stir  up  Ae  wood  into  & 
great  blaze,  Anne.  Here,  Maurice,  throw  up  every  bit.  Ah !  now  it 
blazes  well — they  must  see  that ;  and  mother,  too,  look  how  high  she 
fliogs  her  wood — she  does  not  look  weary  now,  dear  mother !" 

On  came  the  train,  the  drivers  as  yet  unconscious  of  the  peril  from 
which  this  faithful  family  were  doing  so  much  to  save  them.  Suddenly 
the  engineer,  whose  attention  has  been  much  absorbed  by  the  dHfieoltf 
of  propelling  the  engine  through  die  deep  snow  that  lies  on  the  line,  sees 
what  looks  m  the  distance  like  a  revolving  beacon,  while  a  deep  red  glow 
pervades  the  atmosphere ;  he  fancies,  too,  he  hears  shouting,  bat  in  the 
weak  voices  of  women  and  children.  He  slackens  his  speed ;  all,  save 
the  one  bright  spot,  is  in  darkness.  Now  he  is  sure  tnat  people  are 
shouting,  and,  full  of  wonder,  he  stops  the  engine.  It  is  a  long  train, 
and  from  the  carriage  windows  many  a  head  is  pat  forth  to  inquire  the 
reason  of  this  sudden  stopping  in  such  a  desolate  place.  The  engineer 
bids  the  guard  beg  every  passenger  to  keep  still  while  he  and  a  couple  of 
firemen  go  forward  to  see  what  is  the  cause  of  the  light  and  the  shouting. 
**  There  is  no  danger,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but  we  do  not  <juite  un« 
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danfeuid  tiuit  Kght  Fimy  keep  joor  seatai ;  ire  will  setam  ami  Mi  you, 
diieetlj  we  know  onieelTes,  whet  it  the  metier.'' 

Ckiided  hy  the  fire  thej  go  forwerd,  end  tooa  they  tee  a  nght  whieh 
filk  diem  with  UHMinent  end  giedtade.  On  e.  hnn  of  ftoBNe  ate  Mny 
in  her  white  eep*-4br  the  protaetbg  ahewl  hee  fiJlBn  fimn  her  head*— 
favendiihing  a  long  braneh  of  bnmiDg  weod ;  eioee  to  her  MpwtB  her  little 
girl,  too  flfeepj  end  tired  to  do  more  than  kiok  ei  Ownn  end  Manriee^ 
who  keep  etisriog  and  kiokiog  a  large  fire  of  biwhwood^  the  light  of 
which  showi,  juft  beyond  it,  an  immense  heap  of  eardi  lying  acnM 
theFreiU 

'^Mercifal  Heavra!"  exekiniad  the  engineer,  ^firom  wliat  hee  drie 
ligiit  not  seewl  ue!  Why,  if  we  hed  eome  romd  this  cutting  we  shook^ 
mott  of  nsy  have  been  in  etsmity  before  thif.  We  haire  agieatdeal  to 
thank  yon  and  your  children  for,  mistress.  Who  are  you,  who  haivw  done 
all  this  to  save  ne  9^ 

'<  I  am  Mary  Sullivan,  sir,**  she  answered,  in  a  weery,  exhausted  tone ; 
for  now  that  the  ezciteoieni  was  over,  poor  Mary  felt  how  great  her  ex- 
ertions had  been. 

^  Mary  Sdliran !  WhatI  are  you  ih»  woman  whose  hueband  was  kited 
ket  year  on  dns  very  lineB" 

«Iaro  " 


;  am  tliat  i 

*^  Well,  Mary,  many  a  woman  may  thank  yon  for  saving  her  fansbaad 
this  night ;  for  had  it  not  been  for  the  light  yoahave  given  oe  fow  would 
bave  been  left  unhurt,  even  if  alive,  by  £is  time,  of  tnose  who  are  now 
in  the  train,  waiting  to  know  why  it  has  besn  stopped." 

But  they  had  not  waited ;  ouriosity  and  anaiel^  had  indoced  most  of 
the  passengers  to  Asesgard  Um  entreatiee  of  the  guard  that  they  wodd 
eit  still,  ana,  while  the  engineer  and  Maiy  were  speaking,  a  little  crowd 
of  ladies  and  gentlennn  had  gathensd  round  them.  The  engineer  imieie^ 
diately  sent  to  obtain  help  in  removing  the  obstraotion  finmi  the  Kne,  and 
by  the  time  the  grey  dawn  of  morning  had  appeared  the  train  wee  able  to 
ppoeeed.  But  Img  ere  it  started  the  grateful  travelleie  had  each  and  al 
contributed  towards  raising  a  sum  of  money  for  their  preserver.  Many  a 
lady's  soft  hand  hed  wrung  poor  Mary's,  and  many  a  sweet  voice  had 
said,  '^  May  the  Lord  bless  and  reward  you  for  your  merey  to  us  this 
sights"  The  children,  too^  hed  received  their  sheve  of  preise,  and  were 
loaded  with  cakes  and  sandwiches,  and  warmed  with  the  wine  that  had 
been  given  them  and  their  mother  to  drink. 

Into  the  hands  of  the  guard  was  placed  the  sum  collected  for  Mary. 
It  amountsd  to  neariy  twenty  pounds.  The  kind  man  carried  it  to  her 
just  before  the  train  started* 

^*See,  Mary,  here  is  what  will  make  you  comfortable  for  many  a 
day.  Come  and  thank  the  ladiee  and  gentftemea  for  their  handsome  gift 
to  you." 

Mary  had  never  seen  so  moeh  money  before ;  she  was  almost  over- 
powered by  the  fortune  she  had  acquired.  She  looked  gratefully  at  the 
guard,  and,  going  up  to  the  train,  she  aaid : 

**  Indies  and  gendemen,  I'm  thankfol ;  may  yon  never  know  the  want 
of  what  yon  g^ve  me.  But  what  I  did  was  roosdy  on  aooount  of  Mm ; 
he  was  kmd  and  thoughtful  to  the  poor  and  afflicted,  and  I  would  have 
watched  tiU  I  fme  before  harm  shonldhsve  eome  to  him,  if  I  conid  have 
helped  it." 
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The  train  passed  on,  and  Mary  and  her  ehildreq^  refreshed  by  the  food 
that  had  been  given  them,  soon  reached  their  oottage  again.  All  there 
was  safe  and  peecefa],  and  Mary  felt  an  inexpressible  relief  when,  untying 
the  handkerchief  that  contained  the  wealth  b«Btowed  upon  her,  she  thought 
that  now  she  had  sufficient  to  render  fears  for  the  future  unnecessary,  and 
that  this  sum,  placed  in  safe  hands,  would,  with  the  addition  of  what 
Owen  and  Maurice  earned,  keep  her  in  comfort  for  years.  **  The  Lord 
hath  taken  away,"  she  cried,  '<  but  He  hath  also  given ;  most  blessed  is 
the  name  of  the  Lord  !*' 

But  the  Lord  to  whom  she  had  prayed  had  yet  more  in  store  for  her. 
About  a  fortnight  after  the  night  of  watching,  as  Mary  was  milking  the 
goats  during  Anne's  absence  at  school,  she  saw  a  gentleman  and  lady 
approaching  her  oottage.  They  were  followed  by  a  man  leading'  a  beaa- 
mijl  cow. 

'^  Is  this  Mrs.  Sullivan's  cottage?"  asked  the  gentleman. 

"  It  is,  sir,"  said  Mary. 

^'  Well,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  I  will  step  in,  if  yon  please.  I  am  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  railway  to  which  you  did  such  good  service  the  other 
night,  and  I  am  commisnoned  by  the  other  gentlemen  to  thank  you 
trdy,  and  to  tell  you  that  we  have  bought  this  cottage,  to  make  a  present 
of  it  to  you ;  so  for  the  future  you  wiU  have  no  rent  to  pay,  for  you  will 
be  living  on  your  own  property.  You  seem  to  have^  what  is  not  common 
in  Irish  cabins,  outhouses  for  your  pigs  and  goats.  Do  you  think  yon 
could  find  room  in  the  goat's  shed  for  a  cow,  which  the  engineer  and 
brakemen  who  drove  the  train  that  night  have  also  bought  for  you  ?" 

True  to  woman's  nature,  Mary's  first  thoughts,  on  hearing  aU  this  un- 
expected good  fortune,  flew  back  to  her  dead  husband. 

«<  Oh  I  Mike,  Mike,  husband  darling !  would  that  you  were  here — ^would 
that  you  could  thank  the  gentleman  for  all  his  goodness ;  but  you  axe 
dead  and  gone  I  May  the  blessing  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  be 
upon  you  all,  sirs.  It  is  almost  more  than  I  can  bear,  at  first,  to  hear  all 
that  you  have  told  me;  but  I  pray  you  may^be  blessed  for  what  you  have 
done  for  me  and  mine." 

''Is  that  pretty  little  girl,  with  the  large  dog  at  her  side,  blind?" 
asked  the  lady. 

''  She  is,  ma'ant;  her  eyes,  for  all  they  are  so  bright  and  blue,  have 
never  seen  the  light  of  heaven." 

'*  Poor  little  thing!  But  she  looks  well  and  happy ;  and  how  the  dog 
watches  her  every  movement  I" 

"  True  for  you,  lady,"  said  Mary;  "it's  her  father's  place  that  Madge 
has  taken  by  Norah.  Never  did  child  and  dog  love  each  other  like 
these  two." 

The  sound  of  young  voices  was  now  heard  outside,  and  Anne  and 
Effie^  unaware  of  the  presence  of  strangers,  came  running  in : 

«0h!  mother,  sure  and  there  is  such  a  lovely  cow 1"     They 

stopped  as  they  saw  the  lady,  and,  blushing,  dropped  their  little  curtseys. 

"  That  cow  belongs  to  your  mother  now,  little  girhi.  It  is  given  to 
her  because  she  saved  the  train  from  its  great  danger.  I  think  I  hesrd 
one  of  you  were  with  your  mother  that  night,  were  you  not?" 

'<  I  was,  ma'am,"  said  Anne. 

'*  WeU,  I  dare  say  you  will  be  very  happy  to  help  your  mother  to  milk 
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the  new  cow.  Bat  we  irill  leave  yoa  now,  Mrs.  Sullivan ;  you  will  be  glad 
to  sit  down  and  think  quietly  over  all  your  new  possessions.  So,  good*  by. 
6ood*by,  little  Norah ;  some  day  Madge  must  lead  you  up  to  the  Castle, 
and  we  will  give  you  some  cakes,  and  Madge  some  fine  laige  bones  for 
her  dinner." 

The  cow  was  so  gentle  that  Mary  and  Anne  had  no  diflBculty  in  lead- 
ing it  into  the  goats'  shed,  though  this  was  too  small  to  give  it  much 
oomft»rt.  When,  however,  Owen  returned  from  the  line  that  evening, 
Jim  Donovan  accompanied  him. 

*'  Mistress  Sullivan,  it  is  to  wish  you  joy  from  my  heart,  that  I  am 
come  this  day.  I  am  pleased,  indeed,  to  know  that,  now  I  am  going 
away  from  you,  you  will  be  above  missing  the  two  shillings  I  have  been 
ao  glad  to  give  you." 

*'  Is  it  leaving  us  you  are,  Jim  ?  We  shall  be  very  grieved  to  part 
with  you.     Where  is  it  you  are  going  now  ?" 

^*  Why,  mutress,  that  jug  of  beer  that  brought  such  sorrow  to  you, 
was  the  best  of  good  fortune  to  me,  seeing  it  was  the  last  I  ever  took. 
I  have  been  getting  higher  and  higher  work  on  the  railroad  ever  since ; 
and  now  I  have  just  got  a  situation  at  Cork,  which  will  bring  me  in 
thirty  shillings  a  week ;  and,  more  than  this,  Florence  Murphy,  the 
wood-ranger's  daughter,  who  would  never  listen  to  me  so  long  as  I  went 
to  the  Eagle,  has  consented  now  to  be  my  wife,  for  she  says  she  thinks 
I  shall  never  break  out  again.  Oh !  Mistress  Sullivan,  my  heart  is  full 
of  joy.  Sure,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God,  it's  a  happy  man  I'll  be 
from  this  day  forth  1" 

*<  May  His  blessing  be  upon  you  and  upon  your  wife,  Jim ;  and  may 
you  long  be  spared  to  each  other.  Florence  is  a  good  and  modest  girl. 
Many  a  time,  when  I  have  seen  her  as  busy  as  a  bee  at  the  Castle,  I 
have  thought  the  man  would  be  lucky  who  called  her  wife." 

'<  That  he  wUI,  Mistress  Sullivan,"  said  Jim.  <|  But  Anne,"  he  added, 
^*  the  new  cow  must  have  a  new  house.  I'm  thinking  the  poor  baste 
must  be  sadly  cramped  up  there  with  the  goats.  I  will  beg  a  holiday 
for  me  and  Owen  to*morrow,  and  we  will  soon  knock  up  a  shanty  for 
the  cow." 

The  cow  was  housed,  the  garden  dug  and  well  stored  with  seeds  and 
plants  in  the  early  spring,  Ufore  Jim,  now  the  happy  husband  of  Flo* 
rence  Murphy,  bid  adieu  to  his  friends  the  SuUivans. 
.  We  will  also  take  leave  of  Mary  and  her  children.  Comfort  and 
prosperity  had  replaced  the  anxious  care  of  the  widow ;  the  God  in 
whom  she  had  trusted  had  far  exceeded  all  her  hopes  in  the  answer  He 
had  given  to  her  prayers  ;  gratefully  could  she  now,  in  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  say,  ^'  As  for  me,  I  was  poor  and  needy,  but  the  Lord  cared 
for  me;  and  He  hath  put  a  new  song  into  my  mouth,  even  a  thanks* 
giving  unto  my  God." 

Mary  could  look  forward  now  to  a  peaceful  life,  with  the  loving  hope 
that  at  its  end  she  might  rejoin  the  husband  to  whose  memory  her  warm 
heart  clung  with  all  the  tenacity  of  woman's  love. 

May  those  who  have  read  this  little  history  learn  from  it  at  least  one 
lesson — that  the  Lord  loveth  whom  he  chasteneth;  and  that  His  arm 
is  not  shortened,  nor  His  ear  deaf  to  those  who,  in  humble  fiutb,  make 
known  their  sorrows  and  their  wants  to  Him. 
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ABOBIGINES. 

BT  ALBXANDEB  A2n>BBW8. 

Thb  indoknee  which-  b  the  pievaiKn^  ehanwiemtie  of  the  AustraliaB 
native  is  ^Kepliqrei  even  in  hu  ehoiee  of  fdod.  That  which  la  the  eacieit 
to  procore  is  the  general  diet,  and  it  ib,  in  moit  instaneecy  oooked  in  the 
most  skyrenlj  manner.  The  Australian  ia  the  only  savage  who  owes  to 
the  European  M  the  notions  he  has»  or  ever  had,  of  cookeiy ;  hie  own 
erode  way  was  to  eat  his  ft>od  mw,  or  to  throw  it  oa  his  fire  till  it  was 
grilled  and  half  humed.  He  has  no  means  of  hu  own  disooverj  or  in- 
vention of  heating  water  or  cooidng  liquid  food.  The  fiavoorite  delicacies 
of  the  natives  were  those  which  i«<iaired  the  least  pains  or  trouble  to  get 
or  to  prepare :  the  meat,  of  beasts  which  were  the  easiest  pray,  tor  their 
weapons  of  the  chase  were  both  rude  and  few. 

The  choicest  food,  when  it  can  be  procured,  is  the  kangaroo— it  is^  ia 
feet,  dieir  venison-Hftnd  yetj  good  venison  too.  The  European  settleis 
ent  from  the  hind-quarters  mie  steaks^  which  they  esteem  eqiml  to  venison 
eoUops,  and,  with  the  tail  (an  appendage  whksh  weighs,  in  a  ^ll*grown 
^forester,"  some  ten  or  twelve  pounds),  they  make  exoeUent  soup,  sur- 
passing ox-tail.  The  tail  and  loins  ars^  in  &et,  rich  ia  gelatinoiia  matter, 
hut  the  head  b  the  favourite  part  with  the  aborigines.  The  kangaroo  is 
decidedly  lean  meat,  the  only  fat  being  in  the  region  of  the  tail ;  and 
the  flavour  of  the  full-grown  beast,  whidi  frequently  weighs  two  hundred 
pounds,  somewhat  resembles  that  of  beef— ^hen  killed  young,  it  approxi- 
mates to  veal.  The  aboriginal  method  of  cooking  a  langaroe-steak  is 
to  place  it  in  m  hollow  stone,  which  is  easily  procured  in  the  beds  of 
streams,  and  cover  it  over  with  larger  stones.  A  fire  is  then  set  over  the 
improvised  pipkii^  and  at  the  precise  moment  the  oovering  stones  are 
temoved,  aikl  the  delicioiar  cookery  displayed  to  the  longing  eye  of  the 
native  epnsure* 

There  are  smaller  species  of  the  same  animal  much  affected  by  the 
natives,  frthMj  beeause  they  are  more  easily  caught  The  brush  kan- 
ffaroo^  a  pretty  little  animal  clothed  in  silver-grey  fwr,  witfi  a  white  stripe 
down  its  face,  weighing  about  twenty  pounds,  and  the  wallaby,  about 
twelve  or  fburteen  pounds  in  weight,  sometimes  grace  the  dishless,  knife- 
less,  fbrkless,  and'  beardless  banquet.  The  "  kangaioe  rat**  as  it  is  called, 
by  a  angular  misapplication  of  terms  (for  it  is  as  laige  as  a  rsbbit,  and 
is,  in  fact,  not  a  mt  at  all,  but  a  diminutive  kind  of  kangaroo),  u  sur- 
prised by  the  natives — in  fact,  *<  caught  napping" — in  the  bed  which  it 
mdtee  for  itself  firom  leaves  and  grass,  and  kilM  by  their  spears,  or  by 
the  more  summary  process  of  being  jumped  upon.  To  European  palates 
It  is  not  distasteful,  and,  had  it  b^n  called  ay  any  other  name,  might 
have  been  a  fsvonrite  dish,  but  what  man  of  Enaiish  woman  bom  wiH 
eat  anything  called  by  the  name  (even  though  it  be  a  misnomer)  of 
^rat?"  So  it  is  left  to  the  aborigines,  and  the  aborigines  make  the 
most  of  it,  as  well  as  of  a  little  ammal  more  nearly  dlied  to  the  ret 
proper,  and  called  the  burrowing,  or  prairie  rat 

The  European  stomach  won3,  most  likely,  turn  as  asueh  at  the  idea 
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of  eatbg  a  bftt  89  a  rat ;  Imt  the  **  flying  fox"  of  Aiiatrafia  {Pterapas) 
10  of  tlie  speciesy  and  occasionally  affords  food— which  is  by  no  meana 
despicable,  being  both  white  and  fat — to  the  settlers.  The  common 
wombat  (Pkasealom^i  wombat)  is  an  ursine  beast,  attaining  the  weight 
of  a  hundred  and  forty  ponnds^  and  tastes  like  lean  mutton,  bol  the 
burrowing  wombat  is  the  native  pig  of  Austndia.  It  is  covered  with 
tough  hi&  and  ^r,  and,  when  thinned,  its  flesh  looks  rod  and  coane^ 
but  from  its  feeding  chiefly  on  roots  it  is  of  very  good  flavour  of  die 
true  porcine  kind.  The  sucking-pig  of  England  has  a  representative  in 
tile  Auatndian  porcupine  ant-eater,  which,  though  difiering  from  H  in 
shape,  resembles  it  in  taste.  The  short-legged  bandicoot  also  affords  m 
delicate  white  flesh,  and,  cooked  like  a  rabbit,  is  a  favourite  dish  even  with 
the  settlers.  The  native  dojt  of  Australia — the  £ngo--is  also  an  article 
of  food  with  die  natives.  They  do  not  reject  the  common  mice  and  rata 
when  they  can  catch  them ;  and  the  natives  between  Lake  Torrens  and 
the  Great  Creek  appear  to  subsist  almost  entirely  on  a  species  of  jerboa, 
or  vaultiDg  rat  {Dtatus  miieheUi\  of  the  siae  of  a  mouse,  and  the  shape^ 
in  ita  hinder  extremities,  of  a  kangaroo.  Captain  Start  relates  that  he 
once  saw  a  native  eat  a  hundred  of  these  creatures.  The  description  of 
this  gourmand's  feast  is  rather  disgusting,  and  the  pro'prandial  reader 
had  better  defer  the  perusal  of  the  few  following  lines  till  after  he  haa 
concluded  hia  repast :  **  He  placed  a  quantity  for  a  fbw  seconds  under 
the  ashes  of  the  fire,  and  then,  with  the  hair  only  partially  burnt  off, 
took  them  by  the  tail,  put  the  body  in  his  mouth,  and  bit  the  tail  off 
with  his  teeth.  After  he  had  eaten  a  dozen  bodies,  he  took  the  dosen 
taila  and  stuffed  them  into  his  mouth."  The  opossum,  emu,  and  flying 
squirrel  are  also  among  the  native  delicacies.  Their  mode  of  cooking 
the  opossum  is  primitive,  and  not  such  as  to  tempt  a  European  to  join 
them  in  their  meal.  Mr.  George  Bennett,  in  his  <^  Wanderinga  in  New 
South  Wales,'*  thus  describes  a  native  feast :  **  One  of  the  opoasuma 
among  the  game  was  a  female,  which  bad  two  large*siaed  ^oung  ones  in 
her  pouch ;  these  delicate  morsels  were,  at  this  time,  broihng  unekinned 
and  undrawn  upon  the  fire,  whilst  the  old  mother  was  yet  lying  unfilled 
in  the  basket.  It  was  amusing  to  see  with  what  rapidity  and  expertness 
die  animals  were  skinned  and  embowelled  by  the  blacks.  The  offal  was 
thrown  to  the  dogs,  bat  as  such  a  waste  on  the  part  of  the  natives  does 
not  often  take  place,  we  can  only  presume  it  is  when  game,  as  it  was  at 
present,  ia  very  abundant.  The  dogs  are  usually  in  poor  condition  from 
getting  a  very  precarious  supply  of  provender.  The  liver  being  ex- 
tracted and  gall-bladder  removed,  a  stick  was  thrust  through  the  animal; 
which  was  either  thrown  upon  the  ashes  to  broil,  or  placed  upon  a  wooden 
spit  before  the  fire  to  roast.  Whether  the  fi>od  was  removed  from  the 
fire  cooked  or  only  half  dressed,  depended  entirely  upon  the  state  of 
their  appetites.  The  flesh  of  the  animals  at  this  time  preparing  for 
dinner  by  our  tawny  friends  appeared  delicate,  and  was  no  doubt  excel- 
lent  eating,  as  the  diet  of  the  animals  was  in  most  instances  vegetable.'' 
The  large  grey  opossum  {PhaUmgcUa  mdpina\  is  the  favourite  with  the 
natives,  who  climb  the  highest  trees  after  it  when  it  has  taken  reftige  in 
the  topmost  branches. 

No  reptile  which  lives  in  Australia  is  too  large  or  too  small  tot  the 
natives;  from  the  crocodile  to  the  lizard,  diey  eat  them  all.     In  fiict, 
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there  is  nothing  which  has  life  in  Australia  that  is  not  turned  to  account 
for  food — nothing  at  which  the  native  nose  is  turned  up,  or  against  which 
the  native  stomaqh  revolts.  The  Australian  crocodile  (which  is  also  called 
an  alligator)  returns  the  compliment,  and  is  strongly  suspected  of  liking 
the  flavour  of  man.  He  is  a  formidable  fellow,  that  crocodile  or  alii* 
gator ;  sometimes,  according  to  Captain  Stokes,  as  much  as  fifteen  feet 
long.  But  the  natives  of  Port  Essington  hunt  him  into  a  creek  'where 
there  is  little  or  no  water,  and,  as  he  has  a  silly  way  of  thrusting  hta  head 
into  the  first  hole  he  meets  with,  under  the  delusion  that  he  is  thus  safe 
from  his  pursuers,  his  hinder  quarters  fall  a  prey  to  their  weapons,  and  he 
is  thus  easily  despatched.     His  flesh  is  described  as  resembling  veal. 

The  tortoise  of  New  Holland  {Chelodina  Umgicollu),  which  is  more 
like  a  snake  about  the  head  and  back  than  a  tortoise,  is  a  great  delicacy 
among  the  natives  of  Western  Australia,  and  is  eagerly  sought  for ;  as  is 
also  the  Wango  snake,  and  a  horrible  yellow-bellied  venomous  snake,  from 
five  to  six  feet  long,  which  they  call  '*  dubyt."  They  are  very  much 
afiraid  of  this  reptile  when  alive,  and  perhaps  for  that  reason  have  the 
greater  pleasure  in  devouring  him  dead,  as  some  cannibal  tribes  eat  their 
enemies  more  from  revenge  than  a  taste  that  way. 

Dr.  Lang  thus  describes  the  native  manner  of  cooking  snakes :   *'  One 
of  the  black  fellows  took  the  snake,  and  placing  it  on  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
and  striking  it  on  the  back  of  the  head  repeatedly  with  a  piece  of  wood, 
threw  it  into  the  Are.     The  animal  was  not  quite  dead,  for  it  wriggled 
for  a  minute  or  two  in  the  fire  and  then  became  very  stiff  and  swollen, 
apparently  from  the  expansion  of  the  gases  imprisoned  in  its  body*     The 
black  fellow  then  drew  it  out  of  the  fire,  and  with  a  knife  cut  through  the 
skin  longitudinally  on  both  sides  of  the  animal,  from  the  head  to  the  tail. 
He  then  coiled  it  up  as  a  sailor  does  a  rope,  and  laid  it  again  upon  the 
fire,  turning  it  over  and  over  again  with  a  stick  till  he  thought  it  suffi- 
ciently done  on  all  sides,  and  superintending  the  process  of  cooking  with 
all  the  interest  imaginable.     When  he  thought  it  sufficiently  roasted  he 
thrust  a  stick  into  the  coil,  and  laid  it  on  the  grass  to  cool,  and  when  cool 
enough  to  admit  of  handling  he  took  it  up  again,  wrung  off  its  head  and 
tail,  which  he  threw  away,  and  then  broke  the  rest  of  the  animal  by  the 
joints  of  the  vertebrae  into  several  pieces,  one  of  which  he  threw  to  the 
other  black  fellow,  and  the  other  he  began  eating  himself,  with  much 
apparent  relish.'*     Dr.  Lang  adds :  ''  As  the  steam  from  the  roasting 
snake  was  by  no  means  unsavoury,  and  the  flesh  delicately  whitCj  we  were 
each  induced  to  try  a  bit  of  it.     It  was  not  unpalatable  by  any  means, 
although  rather  fibrous  and  stringy,  like  ling  fish,     Mr.  Wade  observed 
that  it  reminded  him  of  the  taste  of  eel/' 

All  the  lizard  tribe  afford  food  for  the  Australian  aborigines,  but  the 
iguana  or  guana  is  the  first  of  favourites.  It  is  a  large  predatory  species, 
from  six  to  eight  feet  long,  living  in  trees,  and  coming  down  at  night  to 
despoil  the  settlers*  hen-roosts,  for  it  is  particularly  fond  of  fowls  and 
eggs,  though  its  ordinary  fare  is  the  opossum,  the  bandicoot,  and  the 
kangaroo  rat.  The  guana  is  a  handsome  lizard,  nearly  two  feet  across 
the  back,  with  a  rough  brown  skin  spotted  with  yellow.  The  aboriginal 
swfun  presents  the  sweet  young  "  gin,"  of  whom  he  is  enamoured,  with 
this  dainty  dish,  as  a  special  mark  of  his  favour  and  admiration.     Its  flesh 
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18  described,  in  flayoiiry  as  excellent,  and  similar  to  that  of  a  rabbit. 
Captain  Keppel  relates  an  anecdote  which  testifies  to  the  keen  relish  with 
which  it  is  devoured  by  the  natives.  In  the  course  of  a  shooting  excursion 
at  Port  Essington,  he  observed  a  native  plucking  the  feathers  off  a  goose, 
and,  '^  whilst  so  employed,  his  eye  caught  the  top  end  of  the  tail  of  an 
iguana,  which  was  creeping  up  the  opposite  side  of  a  tree ;  he  tossed  the 
goose,  without  further  prepamtion,  into  the  fire,  and  ran  up  the  tree  after 
his  more  tempting  prey,  almost  immediately  returning  with  the  doomed 
creature  in  his  grasp.  It  was  the  work  of  a  minute  to  secure  it  to  a  stick 
of  about  the  same  length  as  itself,  to  prevent  its  running  away,  when  it 
was  made  to  change  places  with  the  goose,  which,  being  warm  through, 
was  considered  to  be  suflBciently  done.  The  whole  goose  he  devoured, 
making  no  bones,  but  spitting  out  the  feathers.  Then  came  the  iguana's 
turn,  which,  although  less  tender,  was  not  the  less  relished.  It  appeared 
to  require  great  muscular  strength  to  detach  the  flesh  from  the  skin.  The 
operation  being  finished,  he  lay  down  to  sleep.  His  wife  having  sprinkled 
him  with  dirt,  to  keep  off  the  flies,  was  proceeding  to  eat  the  skin  of  the 
Iguana,  when  the  arrival  of  some  more  geese  offered  her  a  more  satis- 
factory repast"  A  banquet  and  a  siesta  worthy  of  a  nabob  or  an 
alderman ! 

The  lizard  family  in  Australia  is  a  very  large  one,  and  is  met  with  in 
irarious  shapes  and  sizes  in  every  part  of  the  continent ;  and  the  flavour 
of  their  ugly  bodies  is  said  to  resemble  poultry.  Among  those  which 
afford  food  to  the  natives,  is  the  fat,  dark,  Jew  lizard,  two  feet  long ;  the 
dragon  lizard,  which  has  the  startling  faculty  of  instantly  spreading  out 
a  large  frill  when  alarmed ;  the  hideous  scaly  lizard,  the  night-prowling 
rock  scorpion,  the  adder-like  sleeping  lizard,  the  spring-back  rock 
lizard,  &c.  It  may  be  mentioned,  by  the  way,  that  this  curious  tribe 
of  created  beings  possesses  the  power  of  snappmg  off  their  own  tails  if 
seized  by  them,  and  so  escaping  capture ;  whilst  the  guana,  at  least,  can 
swallow  a  bottle  of  prussic  acid  with  perfect  impunity,  though  arsenic  is 
&toltoit 

The  aborigines  of  Australia  are  decidedly  pisciverous,  the  only  con- 
dition of  time  or  place  being  when  and  where  they  can  get  fish,  for  it  is 
needless  to  say  they  are  not  deep-sea  fishermen.  Such  fish  as  come  into 
their  bays  and  creeks  they  capture  if  they  can,  and  eat  with  a  will  and  a 
relish.  The  Western  Australian  natives  love  the  flesh  of  the  whale, 
when  a  lucky  wind  or  a  relenting  sea  sends  a  dead  carcase  on  shore.  The 
New  Zealanders,  too,  eat  the  whale  and  the  shark  also :  the  latter  to 
such  an  excess  as  to  cause  vomiting  and  sickness  unto  death,  for  they 
gorge  it  ravenously,  raw.  All  tribes  on  the  seaboard  of  Australia  make 
cray-fish,  and  such  shell-fish  as  they  can  find,  staple  articles  of  food. 

Of  birds,  the  Australian  savage  prefers  the  oily  emu,  a  stilted  creature, 
seven  feet  in  height,  and  as  full  of  oleaginous  matter  as  a  seal.  The 
bustard,  or  wild  turkey,  a  bird  measuring  six  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the 
wings,  and  weighing  some  eighteen  pounds,  is  too  **  gamey"  in  its  flavour 
to  be  relished  by  a  people  who,  strange  to  say,  have  a  great  objection  to 
food  at  all  tainted  or  even  **  high."  But  the  Tasmanian  weakness  (when 
there  were  natives  in  Tasmania,  and  before  they  themselves  became  dogs* 
meat)  was  the  puffin,  and  some  New  Zealand  tribes  still  look  upon  time 
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bird  as  a  treat.  It  is  a  black  aea-bbd  not  so  big  aa  a  duck.  Now,  tea* 
birds  are  not  usually  esteemed  daioty  eatiog  by  reason  of  thmr  fiafaj 
taste,  and  lean,  tough,  stringy  flesh ;  but  the  aboriginal  epicure  aeleeta 
only  the  young  puffins  in  their  nests,  when  they  are  fat,  and  '^  of  tlie 
earth,  earthy,*'  before  they  have  taken  any  marine  flights  or  ezoursiona. 
Their  bodies  are  then  stated  to  be  composed  of  ^<  jpure  white  fat,  0.3  red 
meat,  and  tender  bones  0.1 ;"  which  is  the  learned  way  of  saying  ''three 
parts  flesh,  and  the  rest,  bones." 

The  eggs  of  birds,  particularly  of  the  emu,  are  a  feast  for  the  gods  of 
the  Australian  native,  though  European  palates  might  reject  some  of 
them  with  disgust,  as  too  strong  and  coarse,  and  certainly  our  own  taste 
would  go  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  aboriginal  urchin,  whoae 
feast  we  find  thus  described  in  the  Fastoral  Times,  a  New  South  Wales 
paper :  ''  The  other  day,  on  visiting  the  owners  of  a  station  near  Denili* 
quin,  I  found  a  party  of  blacks  encamped  near  to  the  squatter's  hosoe- 
Btead.  The  rise  in  the  river  £dward  had  filled  the  lagoons  and  holiows 
near  to  it,  and  had  also  inundated  a  large  extent  of  flat  country  for  miles 
on  either  side  of  the  river,  making  sheets  of  water  over  which  the  blaoks 
in  their  firail  canoes  glided  gracefully.  This  inundation  gives  the  blacks 
a  rich  harvest,  as  in  their  canoes  they  paddle  over  miles  of  flooded  eount^f 
with  ease,  and  they  are  enabled  to  visit  and  examine  every  nook  and 
comer.  On  the  sides  of  the  river  there  are  extensive  reed-beds,  and  ia 
the  dry  weather  ttie  blacks  fight  shy  of  these  places  in  consequence  o£ 
their  hemg  the  haunts  of  snakes  and  other  venomous  reptiles.  Here  in 
the  spring  the  wild-fowl  lay  their  eggs— ^the  wild  goose,  black  swan,  dock^ 
teal,  &c. — ^and  the  blacks  rob  the  wild-fowls'  nests,  and  bring  away 
thousands  of  eggs.  A  few  days  since  the  blacks  returned  to  the  station 
with  two  canoes  loaded  with  these  eggs,  and  I  watched  them  cookiiig 
them.  They  put  them  in  the  fire  to  bake,  and  I  attentivdy  looked  at 
one  of  the  boys  preparing  his  meal ;  he  had  about  forty  geese  eggs,  and 
one  by  one  after  they  were  roasted  he  devoured  them.  After  rapidly 
tearing  off  the  shell,  the  insides  were  swallowed  with  the  gusto  of  an 
epicure.  Sometimes  he  came  across  an  egg  containing  a  gosling  in 
embryo.  This  was  indeed  a  dainty  bit!  The  boy  rolled  it  into  a  ball» 
the  soft  part  of  the  egg  serving  as  a  layer  of  paste,  and  down  his  throat 
it  went.  He  smacked  his  lips,  and  seemed  to  have  attained  the  summit 
of  all  earthly  enjoyment.  One  by  one  the  whole  forty  disappeared;  tfie 
boy's  belly  became  swollen,  his  eyes  dull  and  languid,  indicative  of  satiety; 
at  length  sleep— gentle  sleep— overcame  the  black,  and  rolling  himself 
in  his  'possum  rug  he  lay  down  asid  was  insensible  to  all  around." 

The  "  nasty  creatures,"  as  our  pampered  epicures  would  call  them,  alse 
delight  in  grubs,  caterpillars,  and  butterflies.  The  blaokboy  of  Western 
Australia  {Xaniliaraa)  gives  asylum  to  a  white  grub,  which  the  natives 
call  "  bardi/'  and  devour  with  a  gusto,  either  raw  or  roasted  ;  and  in  the 
wattle-tree  they  find  a  disgusting,  cream-coloured  grub  as  long  as  yoor 
finger,  which  they  also  eat,  as  well  as  the  grubs  of  a  butterfly  which  thej 
call  '*  bugong,"  and  the  caterpillars  of  various  moths.  The  former  torn 
of  a  strong  nutty  flavour,  and  so  full  of  oil  as  to  pvoduoe  vii^ent  sickness 
and  vomiting  when  first  taken,  but  posKSS  very  fiattening  properticB  when 
the  nausea  is  got  over.  The  wings  are  never  eaten,  but  the  bodisB 
divested  of  them  are  either  grilled  or  pounded  into  a  loaf. 
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Mr.  Hodgkinson  describes  the  way  in  which  a  native  attendant,  delight- 
ing in  the  name  of ''  Bellinger  Billy,  used  to  procure  the  worms  which  his 
palate  craved.  **  He  amused  me  -very  much  hv  his  method  of  diving  to 
the  bottom  of  the  river  in  search  of  '  cohbera,  the  large  white  worm  re- 
sembling boiled  maccaroni,  which  abound  in  immersed  wood.  He  swam 
to  the  centre  of  the  river  with  a  tomahawk  in  his  hand,  and  then,  breath- 
ing hard  that  hu  longs  might  be  eollapsed,  he  rendeosd  his  body  and 
tomahawk  specifically  heavier  than  water,  and  sank,  feet  foremost,  to  the 
bottom.  After  groping  about  there  for  some  moments,  he  emerged  on 
the  river's  edge,  with  several  pieces  of  dead  wood  which  he  had  detached 
from  the  mud.  Although  I  had  tasted  from  curiosity  various  kinds  of 
snakes,  lizards,  guanas,  grubs,  and  other  animals  which  the  blacks  feed 
upon,  I  never  could  muster  resolution  enough  to  try  one  of  these  coh- 
bera ;  although,  when  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  survey  joi  salt-water 
creeks,  and  I  felt  hot  and  thirsty,  I  have  often  envied  the  extreme  relish 
with  which  some  accompanying  black  could  stop  and  gorge  himself  wiih 
the  moist,  living  marrow." 

Another  traveller,  Mr.  Bidwell,  was  compelled  by  sheer  hunger  to  be 
more  adventurous.  *'  I  never  before,"  he  says,  '*  tasted  one  of  the  laxge 
grubs  which  are  a  favourite  food  of  the  blacks.  They  aze  abcmt  four 
inches  long,  and  about  as  thick  a»  a  finger.  They  inhabit  the  wood  of 
the  gum-trees.  I  had  often  tried  to  taste  one,  but  could  not  manage  it. 
Now,  however,  faimger  overcame  my  nausea.  It  was  very  good,  but  not 
as  I  had  expected  to  find  it,  rich ;  it  was  only  aweet  and  milky." 

We  shall  imitate  Mr.  Simmonds  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much 
information)  in  his  judicious  reticence  on  one  point  immediately  eoOf 
nected  with  our  subject,  and  xefrain  from  any  details  of  the  way  in  which 
Bome  native  tribes  cook  and  eat  that  choice  dish^- white  man.  We  believe 
it  is  not  so  nice  as  black  man  having  been  described  to  .a  friend  of  ouvs 
by  an  aboriginal  e{»care  as  tasting  '^  salty^  masaa — very  salty."  For 
really  the  aborigines  of  Australia  have  scarcely  a  taint  of  cannibalism 
among  them.  In  the  country  recently  explored  by  Mr.  Fconk  Gregory, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Murchison  river,  we  believe  that  some  tribes 
of  anthropophagi  have  been  met  with,  but  they  may  be  considered  as 
exceptional — fellows  of  coarse  and  depraved  tastes,  who  cannot  appreciate 
the  duntier  delicacies  of  grubs,  snakes,  and  caterpillars. 
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Bt   Dudley   Costello. 

chapter  l. 

LB  OOUP  UAXqflj£, 

ExTEBNAL  scrutiny,  together  with  information  extracted  from  Daval, 
satisfied  Bastide  that  he  might  manage  to  conceal  himself  in  a  part  of 
the  hotel  favourable  to  his  purpose,  if  he  could  only  get  up-atairs  un* 
observed.  This  was  not  so  difficult  as,  at  first,  it  appeared ;  for  the 
season  being  just  then  at  the  height,  guests  were  arriving  and  leaving 
every  day,  and  a  stranger,  met  by  one  of  the  household,  would  hardly  be 
noticed,  unless  he  showed  signs  of  doubt  or  hesitation.  These  were  not 
Bastide's  failings  at  any  time,  and  he  was  not  likely  to  exhibit  tliem  now, 
when  boldness  was  above  all  things  necessary ;  so,  with  an  assured  step, 
he  crossed  the  hall,  having  an  answer  prepared  in  case  he  should  be  en- 
countered. With  better  fortune  than  ne  deserved,  he  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  first  .floor  unquestioned,  and  then  paused  to  look  about 
him. 

At  the  point  where  he  stood  passages  extended  right  and  left,  forming 
the  principal  line  of  communication  through  the  building,  and  he  judged 
that  the  apartments  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  la  Roquetullade  were 
hereabouts.  To  discover  their  exact  locality  was  his  first  object ;  his  own 
place  of  concealment  could  be  determined  afterwards.  From  Duval's 
description  he  imagined  they  must  lie  on  his  left  hand,  and  in  that  direc- 
tion he  cautiously  went,  stopping  to  listen  at  almost  every  step  he  took. 
In  this  manner  he  proceeded  till  his  further  progress  was  stopped  by  a 
door,  the  handle  of  which  he  tried  ;  it  turned  beneath  his  noiseless  pres- 
sure, and  he  groped  his  way  in,  treading  so  lightly  that  he  could  not  near 
hb  own  footfall.  Conjecturing  that  this  was  the  ante-room  of  which 
Duval  had  spoken,  be  crept  across  it,  and  peeping  through  the  keyhole  of 
a  door  opposite,  through  which  light  was  shining,  saw  quite  enough 
to  convince  him  that  he  was  on  the  right  track.  As  nothing  more  was 
to  be  done  at  present,  Bastide  withdrew  from  the  ante-chamber  as  silently 
as  he  had  entered. 

He  was  now  to  find  his  own  gtte^  and  there  being  no  outlet  at  that  end 
of  the  passage,  he  retraced  his  steps  to  the  nearest  staircase ;  but  just  as 
he  was  about  to  ascend,  he  heard  the  voices  of  persons  coming  down. 
Luckily  a  large  screen  of  several  folds  had  been  placed  in  the  corridor  to 
keep  out  the  draughts,  and  he  slipped  behind  it 

The  speakers  were  two  young  women,  each  of  whom  carried  a  light, 
which  enabled  Bastide  to  observe  them  well.  They  were  laughing  and 
talking,  and  very  leisurely  pursuing  their  way,  as  if  no  particular  business 
called  them  elsewhere.     At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  near  which  Bastide 
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was  hidden  they  stopped  to  fiiuBh  their  conversatioa  before  they 
separated. 

**'  How  much  longer  are  your  people  going  to  stay  ?"  asked  one  of  the 
damsels,  whom,  by  the  freedom  of  her  air,  Bastide  supposed  was  a  cham* 
bennaid  belonging  to  the  hotel. 

*'  I  can't  say  exactly,"  returned  the  genteeler  of  the  two— a  lady's- 
maid  apparently.  **  We  had  intended  to  have  gone  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, but  something  has  happened  which  keeps  us.  It's  a  family 
matter,  but  I  don't  mind  telling  you" 

"  I  should  never  think  of  naming  it,  in  course,"  said  the  chamber* 
maid. 

"  Well,  then,  you  must  know  that  the  Countess,  who  is  an  English 
lady,  has  a  brother ;  at  least  she  had,  for  we  heard  of  his  death  only  this 
evening." 

"When  did  he  die?" 

''To-day,  at  his  house  in  Harley-street  My  master,  the  Count, 
brought  home  the  news :  gout  in  his  stomach,  very  sudden." 

"  How  shocking !     What  was  the  gent's  name  P" 

*'  Sir  William  Cumberland,  Baronet  He  was  the  Countess's  only 
brother.  Immensely  rich,  and  all  his  property  goes  to  my  lady, — I  should 
ny  to  my  lady's  son.  Wasn't  it  a  mercy  he  was  found,  for  the  Count 
and  Countess  have  no  other  child  F" 

**  Some  people  is  lucky !" 

'<  They  are,  indeed !  but  that's  not  all,  Susan.  Promise  not  to  breathe 
a  syllable  of  it  to  any  one,  and  I'll  tell  you  something  else." 

''  If  ever  I  opens  my  lips  to  a  blessed  soul.  Miss  Parker,  I  hope  I  may 
never  be  married !" 

**  You've  seen  Colonel  Beauchamp's  young  lady  P" 

'*  Her  that  Mrs.  Brooks  brought  here  P  Oh  yes  I  I  wsuts  upon  her 
myself." 

"  It  wouldn't  astonish  me,  Susan,  if  there  was  a  marriage  in  that 
quarter  one  of  these  days." 

"Gracioos!     Who  with  ?" 

**  What  do  you  think  of  my  lady's  son,  the  Viscount  ?" 

"  My !     You  don't  say  so.  Miss  Parker  ?" 

'^  I  do  though.  It  seems,  for  all  they  only  met  in  their  proper  persons 
for  the  first  time  to-day,  that  they've  bieen  acquainted  ever  so  long.  Miss 
Beauchamp  was  brought  up  under  the  name  of  Drakeford,  and  my  lady's 
ion  by  one  that  I  can't  remember.  I  know  he's  in  love  with  her;  he 
has  eyes  for  nobody  else  ;  and  if  I'm  any  judge  of  people's  looks,  Susan, 
I  don't  suppose  I'm  far  wrong  in  fancying  Miss  Beauchamp  likes  him." 

^*  And  is  the  parents  agpreeable.  Miss  Parker?" 

**  My  Udy  and  the  Colonel  are  old  friends,  and  wouldn't,  I'm  sure, 
desire  anything  better.  About  the  Count  I  can't  say;  he's  so  very 
proud.  Between  you  and  me,  Susan,  he  hasn't  taken  much  yet  to 
young  master." 

**  What  a  pity.  He's  so  handsome.  Drat  those  bells,  what  a  noise 
they  make !     I  must  be  going.     Good  night,  Miss  Parker." 

"  Good  night,  Susan." 

Thereupon  the  fiair  ones  separated,  and  departed  in  opposite  di- 
'Tections. 

TOL.  U.  2  O 
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Thett  goisip  enlightened  Bastide  on  sereral  points,  and  at  tbe 
time  stimulated  his  felon  purpose. 

**  Esther,''  thus  ran  fais  toonghtSi  ^  is,  Uien,  in  the  house— under  a 
father's  protection  I  This  Lorn,  too,  has  cast  sweet  eyes  on  her,  and  she 
returns  them!  Besides  his  recovered  position,  he  inherits  a  large  for- 
tune from  Nelly's  friend.  Eyerything  proepers  with  him,  it  seems. 
Only  my  old  friend,  the  Count,  is  not  fond  of  the  hoy.  That  ia  natunJ, 
considering  the  wrong  he  did  his  son.  But  the  fine  name  of  De  la 
Roquetaillade  will  be  perpetuated.  That  is  something  towards  re- 
conciliation. I  did  the  best  I  could  to  spoil  his  prospects,  and  all, 
perhaps,  is  not  over  yet.     He  who  lives  will  see." 

Revolving  many  a  deep  design  Bastide  left  his  hiding-plaoe  and  stole 
softly  op-stairs.  Some  candlesticks  were  standing  on  a  bracket.  He 
took  one,  and  lighting  the  candle  at  a  jet  of  gas,  continued  to  climb  till 
he  reached  the  attic  floor,  where  the  servants,  as  well  strangers  ns  those 
belonging  to  the  hotel,  were  lodged. 

**  If,"  he  said,  '*  I  could  only  find  the  bedroom  of  the  fellow  whose 

Quarters  for  the  nisht  are  assured  him  where  he  now  lies,  atupified  by 
ie  dose  he  has  swallowed,  I  should  be  safe  as  long  as  I  desire.     Good 
luck  assist  me!*' 

There  is  a  certain  personage  who  is  popularly  said  to  favour  his  own 
— though  his  favours  generally  turn  out  evil  gifts  in  the  end-^-and  on 
this  occasion  he  befriended  Bastide.  Perceiving  a  door  standing  ajar, 
a  circumstance  from  which  he  inferred  that  the  room  was  empty,  he 
entered  without  hesitation.  By  the  light  he  carried  he  saw  male  gar- 
ments hanging  up,  and  in  one  of  them  recognised  a  cloak,  lined  with 
lamb-skin,  which  he  had  seen  on  Duval ;  a  handkerchief,  with  his 
initials,  also  afforded  proof  that  the  good-luck  he  invoked  had  guided 
him  rightly.  He  closed  and  bolted  the  door,  and  then  reconnoitred 
the  apartment,  examining  everything  in  it.  From  a  table-drawer 
he  took  out  several  articles,  amongst  them  a  purse  of  French  money,  a 
<<  Recueil  de  Chansons,"  and  an  agenda.  The  former  he  put  into  his 
pocket,  the  song-book  he  threw  aside,  and  the  agenda  he  narrowly 
inspected.  It  contained  a  variety  of  memoranda,  and  a  diary  of  events 
since  the  writer  left  Paris.  From  a  perusal  of  the  latter  ISastide  dis- 
covered that  Monsieur  Duval,  though  exeeasivement  hete,  had  plenty  of 
curiosity,  and  kept  a  very  faithful  record  not  only  of  his  own  hut  of  his 
master's  afiairs,  so  far  as  he  could  ascertain  them.  One  entry,  the  most 
valuable  in  Bastide's  estimation,  ran  thus:  '^June  14.  Monsieur  re- 
turned home  horn  the  banker's  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  he 
deposited  in  his  bedroom  in  the  right-hand  drawer  of  the  secreiaire,  in 
the  comer  farthest  from  the  door." 

'<  You  were  specially  created  to  be  of  service  to  me,  my  good  Mon- 
sieur Duval,"  said  Bastide,  when  he  had  read  this  intimation.  "  What 
I  chiefly  like  you  for  is,  the  habit  you  have  got  of  speaking  the  truth. 
I  wonder  where  you  learnt  that  very  difficult  art  1  Unfortunately^  I 
could  never  acquire  it.  Dien  merci !  I  have  one  or  two  qualities  which 
stand  me  in  as  good  stead." 

With  this  consolatory  reflection  Bastide  shut  up  the  agenda,  and  put 
it  by  to  keep  company  with  Monsieur  Duval's  purse,  the  contents  of 
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whioh,  though  not  amoaoting  to  more  than  fortj  or  fifty  franosi  would 
save  him  time  and  tioahle  on  the  nfid  journey  lie  meditated. 

To  make  himself  completely  matter  of  the  situation,  in  case  it  was 
necessary,  Bastide  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  The  -view  was 
limited  to  a  range  of  rooft  and  chimney-pots,  divided  irom  the  hotel  hy 
a  mews,  the  existence  of  which  could,  howoTer,  he  only  conjectured,  as  a 
pampet,  about  half  a  man's  height,  separated  hy  a  tolerably  wide  gutter, 
ran  along  that  side  of  the  hotel  Bastide  cared  little  what  was  beyond 
the  parapet,  his  examination  being  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
if  there  were  any  means  of  communicating  with  the  adjmning  hooses,  by 
one  oi  which  he  hoped  to  make  his  exit  into  the  street,  should  his  flight 
be  cut  off  from  below.  He  would  avail  himself  of  the  window  en  dernier 
reetori,  but  not  otherwise. 

Having  acquired  all  the  information  he  could,  Bastide  looked  at  his 
watch.  At  that  time  of  the  year  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  all  the 
inmates  of  the  hotel  would  be  in  bed  and  asleep  before  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  or  even  later.  It  was  now  not  quite  midnight ;  he  musty, 
therefore,  wait  at  least  a  couple  of  hours  before  making  his  bold  attempt 
to  rob  Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade.  As  he  had  provided  himself  be-^ 
forehand  with  a  box  of  ludfer  matches,  he  put  out  his  light  and  watched 
in  the  dark,  sittmg  close  to  the  door  to  catch  every  sound.  One  by  one 
he  heard  the  various  members  of  the  household  go  past*— now  the  fight 
shuffle  of  a  woman's  foot,  then  the  heavier  footstep  of  a  man,  till  all  had 
found  their  place  of  rest  for  the  night  Some  anxiety  attended  this 
watching,  lest  the  incapable  condition  of  Duval  should  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  an  attempt  made  to  carry  him  up-stairs ;  but  he  got  rid  of 
ibis  anxiety  at  last,  by  wisely  supposing  that  no  one  in  the  hotel  would 
be  at  the  trouble  of  disturbing  the  valet's  slumbers,  if  even  the  room 
where  he  lay  entranced  were  aocidentaUy  entered.  **  Let  him  sleep  it 
off!"  wouU  have  been  his  own  remark,  under  similar  civeumstanoes, 
and  why  should  others  be  more  charitable  or  punctilious  than  he  ? 

When  all,  at  last,  seemed  hushed,  Bastide  rose«— he  had  previously 
taken  off  his  boots — and  gently  drew  back  the  bolt.  With  the  doot  in 
his  hand,  ready  to  close  it  at  once,  if  necessary,  he  put  out  his  head  and 
listened.  Everything  within  the  house  was  as  still  as  the  grave,  save  the 
ticking  of  a  large  clock  on  the  staircase  by  which  he  had  ascended,  and 
out  of  doors  the  occasional  rumble  of  distant  carriag»-wheels  became  less 
and  less  frequent  till  that  noise,  too,  subsided  altogether.  Yet,  not  to 
throw  away  a  chance,  he  gave  himself  half  an  hour  more.  Then,  as  the 
clock  struck  three,  he  finally  prepared  for  the  work  before  him.  The  day 
was  already  beginning  to  dawn,  and  he  found  he  needed  no  other  light, 
which  was  a  great  advantage,  as  it  left  his  hands  free — ^those  strongs 
nimble  hands  on  which  he  so  greatly  relied.  Of  his  own  he  had  a  good 
deal  of  property  on  his  person,  the  fruits  of  his  recent  exploits  :  he  ascer- 
tained that  it  was  safe,  felt  in  his  breast  for  the  knife,  secured  it  ready  for 
nse,  and  then,  with  Duval's  key  in  his  hand,  set  forth  on  his  sinister 


He  had  timed  his  movements  with  admirable  exactitude.  There  is  in 
London  no  hour  of  the  four-and-twenty  when  sleep  so  completely  seals 
up  the  senses  of  its  inhabitants  as  that  which  precedes  sunrise.  Yet,  more 
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than  once,  as  he  crept  alone,  Bastide  paused  to  make  sure  that  all  were 
sleeping.     Here  ana  there  hard  hreathing  assured  him  of  the  fact— else- 
where he  took  silence  for  a  good  omen.     At  length  he  reached  the  ante- 
chamber already  spoken  of.     It  offered  no  obstacle  to  his  entranoe,  but 
Duval's  kej  was  called  into  requisition  at  the  door  which  gave  access  to 
the  rest  of  the  suite.     The  first  room  and  the  next  were  exactly  as  they 
had  been  \eh  the  night  before,  the  furniture  displaced,  and  boots  and  other 
things  carelessly  lying  about;  but,  scarcely  bestowing  a  glance  on  these^ 
Bastide  turned  towards  Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade's  apartment,  the 
situation  of  which  he  had  learnt  from  Duval's  description.     There  were 
no  more  doors  to  unlock,  and  as  surely  as  if  he  had  built  the  house^ 
Bastide  went  straight  to  his  object,  crossing  his  former  master's  dressing- 
room,  and  only  stopping  at  the  threshold  of  his  bedchamber.      The 
window-curtains  bemg  withdrawn  and  those  of  the  bed  only  partly  closed, 
Bastide  was  able,  from  where  he  stood,  to  see  Monsieur  de  la  Roque- 
taillade  lying  on  his  back,  to  all  appearance  in  a  deep  sleep.     From  the 
dace  which  he  so  well  remembered,  Bastide's  eyes  travelled  to  the  secretaire 
in  which  lay  the  coveted  treasure,  and  they  glistened  with  delight  as  he 
noticed  that  the  key  was  in  the  lock.  Had  it  not  been  there,  the  weapon 
he  now  clutched  would  have  been  buried  in  the  Count's  throat  as  he  slept. 
But  his  object  was  not  to  commit  murder  unless  driven  to  it,  strong  as 
was  his  desire  to  slake  his  revenge  in  blood ;  and  that  there  might  be  less 
risk  of  discovery,  in  case  the  Count  should  suddenly  awake,  he  dropped 
on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  in  this  attitude  crawled  across  the  room, 
carrying  the  knife  between  his  teeth.     No  Indian  robber  could  have  per- 
formed the  feat  more  dexterously.     Before  he  rose  from  his  knees  he 
looked  round  to  see  that  the  Count  lay  quiet,  and  finding  him  so,  got  on 
his  feet  and  opened  the  secretaire.  Quiet  enough  lay  the  Count,  but  that 
was  all.     It  was  certainly  not  noise,  it  could  only  have  been  instinct— 
that  instinct  which  combmes  self-preservation  with  aversion — that  caused 
Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade  to  wake  at  the  very  instant  Bastide  fixed  his 
eager  gaze  on  the  secretaire.     The  Count  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
presence  of  mind — it  had  helped  him  on  many  a  trying  occasion — and  the 
quickness  of  his  glance  was  no  whit  inferior  to  that  of  Bastide :  he  at 
once  recognised  his  quondam  valet,  intuitively  guessed  his  intention,  and 
remained  perfectly  still — not  with  eyes  quite  shut,  but  only  open  a  single 
hair's-breadth.     The  space  was,  however,  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  note 
all  of  Bastide's  movements  that  took  place  in  sight.     He  saw  him  sink 
on  all-fours,  watched  the  beginning  of  his  cat-like  progress,  and  then 
slightly  turning  his  head  without  perceptibly  altering  his  position,  was 
ready  for  what  next  might  happen.  As  soon  as  Bastide's  back  was  turned, 
and  his  attention  fixed  on  the  secrStaircy  the  Count  gently  disengaged  the 
bed-clothes,  and,  drawing  himself  up,  prepared  for  a  spring.     Bastide 
opened  the  drawer  indicated  in  Duval's  diary,  and  taking  out  a  large 
pocket-book,  b^an  to  examine  it     He  was  in  the  act  of  hastily  turning 
over  the  bai^-notes  with  which  it  was  filled,  when  the  Count  leaped  firom 
the  bed,  threw  one  arm  round  the  robber's  waist,  caught  him  by  the 
throat  with  the  other  hand,  and,  driving  his  knee  into  hb  back,  made  a 
violent  effort  to  bring  him  to  the  ground,  an  attempt  in  which  he  was 
very  nearly  suocessfuL     Taken  quite  by  surprise,  Bastide  staggered 
beneath  the  unexpected  shock,  the  pocket-book  fell  from  his  hand,  and 
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the  knife  from  his  mouth,  but  struggling  hard,  and  possessing  great 
muscular  power,  he  contrived  to  free  his  throat  and  turn  face  to  face  with 
hb  captor, 

"  Villain !"  cried  the  Count,  endeavouring  to  renew  hb  grasp,  *'  yoo 
are  my  prisoner !     Dare  not  to  resist !" 

A  curse  and  a  foul  name  came  in  reply  from  Bastide  as  he  grappled 
with  Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade. 

In  determination  the  two  men  were  equally  matched,  but  not  so  in 
other  respects,  for  though  the  Count  was  both  strong  and  active,  his  mode 
of  life  had  not  inured  him  to  the  rough  encounters  with  which  Bastide 
was  frimiliar,  neither  did  he  approach  him  in  physical  force.  It  was  on 
both  sides  a  struggle  of  life  and  death!  Locked  in  each  other's  arm% 
they  writhed,  they  strove,  they  reeled  to  and  fro.  After  ihe  first  burst 
of  hate,  not  another  syllable  passed  Bastide's  lips :  he  knew  the  value  of 
breath  too  well  to  waste  it  now.  The  Count  was  less  prudent ;  passion 
influenced  him,  and  angry  words  helped  to  exhaust  his  strength.  Bastide, 
with  deadly  purpose,  watched  his  opportunity,  and,  suddenly  straining 
every  nerve,  threw  his  antagonist,  upon  whom,  still  entangled,  he  fell 
with  his  whole  weight  At  that  moment  he  caught  sight  of  the  knife: 
it  was  within  reach,  and  he  seized  it  Then,  while  his  eyes  sparkled  with 
fury,  he  gave  utterance  to  a  fierce  malediction,  and  raised  his  arm  to 
struce.  But  while  the  knife  was  yet  poised,  it  was  suddenly  snatched  from 
his  hand,  and  a  heavy  blow  descended  on  his  own  head  and  stretched  him 
on  the  floor.  The  blow  came  from  Lorn,  who,  lying  in  the  next  room,. 
was  awakened  by  the  Count's  voice,  and  catching  up  a  massive  silver 
candlestick,  the  first  weapon  that  ofiered,  arrived  in  time  to  save  hia 
father's  life.  Eagerly,  without  thinking  of  the  ruffian  by  his  side.  Lorn 
raised  Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade  nearly  senseless  frrom  the  shock  of  his. 
fdl,  and  placed  him  on  the  bed. 

**  Are  you  much  hurt,  sir  ?"  he  anxiously  inquired. 

Interpreting  his  son's  looks  rather  than  his  words,  the  Count  shook  his 
head  and  fainUy  smiled.  A  few  moments,  during  which  Lorn  bent  over 
his  father  with  anxious  care,  sufficed  to  recover  him,  and  in  those  few 
moments,  although  half  stunned  and  bleeding  from  a  severe  scalp  wound, 
Bastide  escaped  from  the  room.  Turning  round  to  look  afiter  the  man  he 
had  so  maltreated.  Lorn  found  that  he  had  gone. 

To  pursue  him  immediately  was  not  possible,  as  neither  the  Count  nor 
Lorn  had  anything  on  but  their  night-clothes,  but  they  rang  the  bells 
violently,  and  dressed  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  delay  gave  Bastide  a  fitir 
start,  and  bethinking  himself  that  it  was  useless  at  that  early  hour  to  attempt 
to  get  out  by  the  street-door,  and  being,  moreover,  unshod,  he  made  the  best 
<^  his  way  to  Duval's  bedroom,  his  steps  being  quickened  by  the  sounds 
of  alarm  which  came  from  the  Count's  apartments.  The  fear  of  arrest 
by  any  one  above  was,  however,  a  baseless  apprehension,  for  London  ser- 
vants sleep  too  soundly,  and  hotel  servants  seldom  hurry  themselves  under 
any  circumstances ;  besides,  the  bells  rung  by  the  Count  and  Lorn  only 
communicated  below,  and  till  the  night  porter  was  roused  and  set  his 
alarum  in  motion,  the  danger  of  being  intercepted  was  greater  in  appear- 
ance than  in  reality.  Bastide  was  able,  therefore,  to  reach  his  place  of 
concealment  unmolested,  but  with  no  time  to  spare ;  for,  scarcely  had  he 
bolted  himself  in,  before  a  clamour  arose  that  even  hotel  servants  could 
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not  be  indifferent  to.  Cries  of  <'  Murder !"  '<  Thieves !"  and,  of  course, 
**  Fire  I" — ^tha  neeessary  third  element  of  popular  alarm — ^brought  every- 
body from  their  beds,  and  sent  them  scampering  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  sounds  proceeded.^  The  disturbance,  indeed,  was  so  great  that 
it  even  acted  on  the  tympanum  of  Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaiilade's  luck- 
less valet,  scattering  the  opium-dreams  that  oppressed  him  when  he  slept 
beside  the  table  at  which  he  had  so  fatally  supped.  Shivering,  he  lifted 
his  bewildered  head,  and  stared  stupidly  round,  wondering  in  what  place 
he  was,  and  how  he  came  there.  Before  he  could  settle  these  points  to  his 
iatisfaction  he  heard  his  own  name  resounding  through  the  hotel. 
*^  Where's  Mounseer  Dooval !  Where's  Mounseer  Dooval !  Who's  seen 
the  Count's  valley  I  Mounseer  Dooval,  come  down !"  It  was  impossible 
for  Monsieur  Duval  to  come  down,  seeing  that  he  had  been  down  all 
mghtj  but  he  did  the  next  best  thing  to  it :  he  went  out  into  the  hall  and 
blundered  up-stairs.  In  the  corridor  of  the  first  floor  he  met  the  Count 
and  Lorn,  in  their  dressing-gowns,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  servants  and 
others,  more  or  less  dressed. 

"  Where  have  you  been,  Duval,"  demanded  the  Count,  *^  that  all  ibis 
noise  did  not  brine  you  sooner  P     And  how  came  you  from  below  P" 

This  was  Dnvu's  gp«at  difiScuIty,  and  he  answered  he  knew  not  what 

^  A  murder  has  imem.  attempted,"  pursued  the  Count ;  '^  happily  it  was 
frustrated  by  my  brave,  my  noble  son, — and  the  assassin  is  stUf  in  the 
house.     Whereabouts  we  must  discover." 

**  Murder !"  echoed  Duval,  at  last  coming  to  his  senses. 

<*  Yes,  an  attempt  to  murder  iii€,"  returned  the  Count,  "  by  one  whom 
I  recognised  as  my  valet  many  years  affo.  A  tall,  spare  man,  veiy  sallow, 
with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  dressed  entirely  in  black,  and  wearing  a  diamond 
ring  on  the  little  finger  of  his  right  hand,—- 1  saw  it  glitter  as  he  nused 
his  knife  to  stab  me!" 

light  has  the  property  of  penetrating  everywhere,  and  it  actually  illu- 
mined  the  mind  of  Duval. 

''Ah,  Mon  Dieu!"  he  exclaimed.  ''You  are  describing  Monsieur 
Charles,  my  ffuest  of  yesterday  evening !" 

Lorn  caught  at  the  name. 

"  That,"  he  said  to  the  Count,  "was  what  the  man  called  Inmself  in 
this  country,  before  he  assumed  your  title !" 

Monsieur  de  k  Roquetaillade  understood  English,  though  he  spoke  it 
▼try  imperfectly,  and  now  saw  how  Bastide  had  obtained  access  to  the 
hotel.  Duval's  explanation  of  the  state  he  found  himself  in  on  awaking, 
and  the  discovery  of  the  loss  of  his  key,  enlightened  the  Count  still 
further. 

While  they  thus  debated,  Bastide  was  preparing  for  flight  The^ 
ottsr,  of  whidb  he  had  thought  in  the  night,  done  offered  him  a  chance  of 
escape.  Having  pulled  on  his  boots,  he  looked  round  for  something  to 
disguise  his  person,  in  case  he  were  seen  on  the  roof.  Duval's  large 
doak  was  the  very  thing,  and  hastily  throwing  it  over  his  shoulders  and 
fhstening  it  at  the  throat,  he  clambered  out  upon  the  parapet.  It  was  a 
beautiful  morning,  and  though  mists  still  floated  in  the  sW,  they  were 
fast  melting  beneath  the  rays  of  the  climbing  sun,  now  visible  from  the 
height  where  Bastide  stood.  The  busy  hum  of  men  had  not  yet  b^^ 
but  the  vast  city  was  shaking  off  its  slumber,  and  sounds  occasionally 
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x^eaehed  his  ear,  waniiiig  him  thai  the  eariietfe  of  the  toiling  multitude 
were  already  stiiring.  For  the  beauty  of  the  morning  the  assaasin  eaxed 
nothing,  aU  hie  thoughts  being  bent  on  the  one  deaire — to  reach  tbe 
ground  unpereeived.  His  progress,  in  the  first  instaaee,  was  not  dift- 
oult,  but  after  advanoing  along  the  parapet  about  twenty  yards,  his 
further  oourse  in  that  direction  was  stopped  by  a  ikn-like  barrier  of  lofiby 
iron  spikes,  which  projected  so  far  over  the  mews  below  that  he  durst 
not  attempt  to  get  round  them.  He  turned,  therrfore^  towards  the  rooC 
and  although  a  loose  tile  occasiooully  gave  way  beneath  his  wei^t»  he 
managed  to  mount  upon  the  ridge»£ke  sumnut  in  safety.  From  this 
point  he  took  a  ck)se  survey  of  the  locality,  and  considered  how  he  should 
accomplish  his  descent.  His  purpose  had  been  to  clamber  from  roof  to 
roof  till  be  found  an  open  window  through  which  he  miffht  hajve  passed 
into  a  house  remote  £rom  the  hotel,  and  so  have  gained  the  street,  ex* 
posed  to  no  greater  risk  than  that  of  meeting  some  of  the  oceupants;  but 
the  building  on  which  he  was  now  perched  rose  00  much  higher  than  the 
one  next  to  it  that  brdcMi  limbs  were  almost  certain  if  a  leap  were 
attempted.  He  was,  consequently,  obliged  to  give  up  this  idea,  and 
think  of  some  other  way.  What  would  he  not  £ive  given  just  then  £9r 
a  few  feet  of  rope,  great  as  his  general  repugnanoe  was  to  that  com- 
modity !  At  one  moaoent  he  almost  decided  on  turning  back  and  hiding 
himself  in  the  room  he  had  quitted,  but  the  fear  of  mscovery  deterred 
him.  In  the  open  idr  he  was  comparatively  free,  and  had,  at  least,  his 
own  energies  to  rely  upon :  they  had  served  him  well  in  many  a  hasaidous 
occasion,  and  he  would  not  mistrust  them  now.  What  chiefly  led  to  this 
resolve  was  a  glimpse  he  caught  of  a  skylight  considerably  lower  down, 
which,  if  his  nasty  ooup  cTomI  of  the  interior  did  not  deceive  him^  ooul* 
municated  with  one  of  the  back  staircases.  Moving  forward  a  few  paces 
he  saw  that,  owing  to  the  irregularities  of  the  roof,  access  to  this  skylight 
was  possil^e  by  a  drcuitoutf  route.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  proceed 
with  caution,  for  the  slopes  were  steep. 

Meantime  the  confiisbn  within  the  hotri  had  reached  its  height,  being 
not  a  little  increased  by  the  loud  broken  English  of  Monsieur  Duva^ 
whose  eagerness  to  explain  all  that  had  happened  to  himself  the  night 
before,  of  which,  in  fact,  he  could  remember  nothing  distinctly,  rendered 
him  more  than  usually  tmintelligible.  It  was  William,  the  waiter  (Du- 
val's friend  "  ViUiams"),  who,  at  last,  threw  some  light  on  the  general 
darkness. 

"  Why,  Mounseer  Dooval,"  said  he,  '*  it,  as  you  says,  you  was  'ocussed 
at  supper,  and  slop'  in  your  cheer,  what  was  you  a  doing  of  last  night 
in  your  bedroom,  which  you  know  it's  next  to  mine,  for  I  heerd  you 
moving  about  there  long  after  I  come  up  myself?" 

^'  Me !  Me !"  exclaimed  the  valet.  *^  Dat  is  unpossible.  I  vake  up 
in  my  share  vare  I  have  pass  de  night  so  dredful  dreaming  l** 

'*  Somebody  was  in  your  room,  ^cd,"  returned  William,  *^  pulling  out 
the  drawers,  and  taking  off  his  boots,  and  such  like.  I  thought  it  was 
you  going  to  bed,  and  I  says  to  myself,  '  mounseer's  a  little  groggy :  a 
sheet  or  two  in  the  wind.' " 

**  Groggy—* in  de  vind !  Vot  de  devil  you  mean,  YilHams  ?  I  nevare 
dare  at  dll"  cried  DuvaL 

**  Then  Til  tdl  you  what  it  is!  It  vos  that  there  t'other  chap,  as  sure 
as  a  gun  l" 
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The  inielleetaa]  gts  waa  suddenly  turned  on :  eveiy  one  saw  the  ml 
state  of  the  case.  Duval's  room  was  the  robber's  place  of  concealment 
Most  likelj  he  had  taken  refuge  in  it  now  !  Headed  by  Wiliiani,  who 
shouted  ^'  Stop  thief!"  with  all  his  might,  away  the  whole  flock  rushed  up* 
stairs  as  fast  as  they  could  run.  The  Count  and  Lorn  only  did  not 
join  in  the  hunt,  but  returned  to  their  apartment  to  calm  the  fears  of 
Madame  de  la  Roquetaillade,  and  prove  to  her  that  neither  of  them  were 
hurt  They  found  her  risen  and  anxiously  waiting  their  return.  It  was 
worth  all  the  alarm  she  had  felt  to  see  the  great  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  her  husband's  manner  towards  Lorn.  He  looked  upon  him  now 
with  a  father's  eyes,  and  spoke  of  him  in  a  father's  voice  as  he  told  the 
Countess  all  the  circumstances  of  the  attempted  robbery  and  murder. 
He  had  only  just  finished  his  story,  and  Madame  de  la  Roquetaillade  had 
caught  her  husband  and  son  in  turn  to  her  embrace,  when  all  three  were 
startled  by  a  tremendous  crash  of  broken  glass,  accompanied  by  a  heaty 
dull  sound,  and  immediately  succeeded  by  fearful  groans.  The  sleeping 
rooms  of  the  Count's  suite  formed  three  sides  of  an  inner  courhrsrd, 
which  was  covered  in  by  a  large  skylight.  Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade 
his  wife  and  Lorn,  rushed  instinctively  to  the  nearest  window.  A  horriUe 
spectacle  greeted  their  eyes.  Prone  on  the  pavement  of  the  court-yard, 
in  a  cloak  all  torn  to  shreds,  fragments  of  which  hung  on  the  broken 
glass,  lay  the  body  of  a  man,  whose  upturned  (ace  was  streaming  with 
blood.  There  was  motion  in  the  outstretched  hands,  but  all  the  other 
limbs  seemed  powerless;  one  of  the  legs  was  bent  under  the  figure,  and 
the  head  appeared  shockingly  crushed. 

Sickened  at  the  sight,  Madame  de  la  Roquetaillade  fell  back  almost 
fiunting  and  tottered  to  a  chair.  Lorn  was  by  her  side  in  an  instant,  bat 
her  husband,  as  if  fascinated  by  the  mutilated  object  below,  continued  to 
gaieon  it 

The  man's  eyes  had  hitherto  been  closed,  but  as  the  Count  stedfastly 
watched,  they  opened,  and  he  recognised  Bastide. 

One  feeble  moan  reached  his  ears,  the  hands  quivered  again,  the  lower 
jaw  dropped,  and  Monsieur  dela  Roquetaillade  saw  that  all  was  over. 


CUAPTEB  LI. 
A  CHSCX. 

Mbs.  Dbaksfobd  was  destined  to  verify,  in  her  own  person,  the  troth 
of  the  proverb  ;  "  More  haste,  worse  speea." 
Surely,  on  that  day, 

Some  airy  devil  hover'd  in  the  sky 
And  pour'd  down  mischief 

on  her  and  her  associates. 

Fast  as  the  cabman  drove,  he  arrived  at  Charing-cross  too  late :  the 
bank  had  closed  for  the  day. 

« Catch  me  being  behind  time,  to-morrow,"  she  muttered.  Then, 
addressing  the  driver,  she  said :  "  Go  to  Finsb'ry-circus,  you  Black !" 

The  man  stared,  pursed  up  his  lips,  as  if  about  to  whistle,  but,  sub- 
duing his  melodious  inolination,  mounted  his  box  and  drove  off.  A  fellow 
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cabman,  whom  he  knew,  passed  at  the  moment.  He  did  not  speak  to 
him,  but  with  the  mnte  eloquence  of  his  reverted  thumb  and  twisted 
mouth,  intimated  to  his  friend  that  he  had  got  a  good  fare,  and  that  the 
fare  was  **  a  rum  'on !"  The  action  was  not  unobserved  by  a  quick* 
eyed  person  of  thoughtful  aspect,  who  was  loitering  near  ihe  bank,  and 
who  immediately  haUed  another  cab,  and  followed  that  which  carried  Mrs. 
Drakeford.  He  was  the  first  to  descend  on  reaching  Finsbury-circus, 
and  saw  her  enter  a  house  with  a  brass-plate  on  the  door  bearing  the 
name  of  Dr.  Snowballe.  His  look  became  more  thoughtful  than  before : 
he  was  evidently  taxing  his  memory  to  complete  some  imperfect  idea. 

*^  '  From  ten  till  four,'  "  he  said,  reading  the  inscription  on  the  brass 
plate.  "It's  long  past  the  hour;  she's  no  patient.  Besides,  she  went  in 
without  asking  a  question.     I  must  find  out  who  she  is !" 

He  rang  at  the  Doctor's  door,  which  was  opened  by  the  servant  wear- 
ing the  Snowballe  livery  of  rhubarb  and  blue,  with  silver  buttons  develop- 
ing the  Snowballe  crest,  a  moth,  proper,  fljring  into  a  flame,  gules. 

"  I  think  your  mistress  dropped  tnis  handkerchief  as  she  went  in,"  he 
said,  producing  one. 

"Not  my  Missis,  rir!"  replied  the  servant,  taking  it.  *'  A  friend  of 
Master's.     Please  to  stop,  wnile  I  ask." 

He  returned  immediately.  "  No,  sir,"  he  said,  giving  back  the  hand- 
kerchief.    "  Mrs.  Drakefonl  has  her'n.     It's  a  mistake." 

"Oh,  very  well!  Sorry  I  troubled  you.  Good  evening."  And, 
with  thb,  he  turned  away ;  not,  however,  to  leave  the  Circus,  where  he 
planted  himself  so  as  to  command  the  Doctor's  house. 

"  The  very  person  I  wanted,"  said  Detective  Snare,  for  he  was  the 
speaker. 

While  he  wiuted  and  watched  outside,  an  interesting  conversation 
occupied  those  within.  Mrs.  Drakeford  was  less  hruyante  than  usual, 
the  Doctor  more  subdued :  he  was  grave,  even,  for  events  had  come  to 
his  knowledge  which  made  him  feel  alarmed,  though  he  had  no  personal 
cause  for  feiu*. 

The  lady  had  an  ulterior  purpose  to  accomplish  in  visiting  her  Mend. 
His  weakness  she  had  long  practised  upon,  and  now,  finding  that  all  her 
other  props  were  giving  way,  she  hoped  to  make  sure  of  him  by  a  temp- 
tation which  she  thought  he  could  not  resist.  A  long  story,  with  only 
one  word  of  truth  in  it,  prefaced  what  she  had  to  say.  ^  An  unexampled 
victim  of  baseness  and  ingratitude  there  was  only  one  single  person  left 
on  whom  she  felt  she  could  rehr.  To  him  her  heart  had,  all  along,  been 
given,  but,  thank  Heaven,  m>m  rectitude  of  conduct  she  had  never 
swerved !  One  error— a  venial  one,  sh  etrusted,  for  she  was  too  young 
at  the  time,  in  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  what  were  called  worldly  ob- 
servances, to  distinguish  right  from  wrongs— one  fatal  error  had  cast  its 
baleful  shadow  over  her  whole  life :  yielding  to  serpent-like  fascinations, 
she  had  sufifered  a  connexion  to  exist  not  hallowed  by  the  marriage-tie. 
With  tears  of  penitence — ay,  tears  of  blood — she  confessed  she  had  no 
right  to  call  herself  the  wife  of  Drakeford.  But  all  was  now  at  an  end 
between  them.  Drakeford  had  forfeited  his  respectability,  and  striven  to 
drag  her  down  with  him  into  the  abyss  of  crime.  From  that  her  inmost 
nature  revolted.  No  one  knew  what  she  had  undergone;  she  had  battled 
with  her  feelings,  till  they  almost  consumed  her  very  vitals.     Was  the 
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oonfesnon  she  made  a  deg^radation?  Boldly  the  answartd,  No !  Would 
the  only  being  she  had  ever  loved  oonaider  her  condact  unfeminme  ?  Let 
him  look  her  full  in  the  face  and  speak ! 

The  Doctor  did  look  her  in  the  face,  but  he  had  noi  courage  to  utter 
what  was  on  his  mind.  He  had  a  faint  notion  of  being  made  a  eat's-paw, 
but  when  her  brilliant  eyes  encountered  his,  they  absorbed  all  his  resolu* 
tion,  and  he  was  only  able  to  stammer  a  few  unmeaning  words. 

"  Yes !  I  was  not  mistaken,"  she  exclaimed.  '^  Your  generous  heart 
appreciates  all  my  difficulty.  Henceforward,  I  am  yours,  and  yours 
only !" 

The  Doctor  was  vanquished.  Yussuf  fell  into  the  arms  of  Zuleikha. 
Business  followed  their  fond  embrace,  and  she  drew  from  him  a  promise 
of  marriage.  In  three  days  he  was  to  lead  her  to  the  altar  a  blnshing^ 
bride.  Who  so  happy  as  the  Doctor  I  Who  ?  Nobody  on  earth,  eicept, 
perhaps,  Mrs.  Drakeford. 

Detective  Snare  remained  at  his  post  with  the  patience  which  alone 
belongs  to  the  members  of  his  profession.  Just  as  it  was  getting  dusk 
he  saw  an  empty  brougham  draw  up  before  the  Doctor's  door,  and  pre^* 
sently  Mrs.  Drcukeford  came  out  escorted  by  her  lover,  who  handed  her 
into  the  carriage.  It  was  not  the  Detective's  cue  to  arrest  her  then, 
final  instructions  being  necessary;  but  to  make  sure  of  finding  her  whea 
wanted  he  passed  near  enough  to  hear  her  tell  the  coachman  where  to 
drive.  The  lady  pursued  her  route  towards  Harley-street.  There  was 
a  stoppage  at  the  comer  of  a  street,  and  a  newspaper»vendor,  who  was 
bawling  '^  Seccund  Eddishem,"  thrust  the  Sun  into  the  open  carria^ 
vrindow. 

" 'Strord'n'ry  'Currence!  Death  of  a  forriner  at  the  Devonshire 
Hotel  by  fcdling  through  a  skylight  this  morning !" 

Mrs.  Drakeford,  witib  die  true  instinct  of  her  class,  was  a  lover  of  the 
horrible,  and  bought  the  paper.  The  paragraph  was  full  of  minute 
detuls,  and  these,  contrary  to  custom,  were  so  accurate,  that  it  struck  her 
at  once  the  person  killed  must  be  Bastide.  A  gleam  of  satbfaction  lit 
up  her  face  as  she  read,  whidi  was  not  caused  by  vindictive  triumph 
only,  for  the  account  stated  that  considerable  property  was  found  on  the 
person  of  the  deceased.  There  was  a  chance  of -getting  back  her  hundred 
pounds,  and  she  determined  on  making  the  attempt. 

Mrs.  Drakeford  had  many  things  to  think  of  that  night,  and  more  than 
one  project  to  execute  on  the  following  day.  Her  first  thought  was  to 
make  sure  of  the  bird  in  hand,  and  again  she  hurried  oS  to  Charing-cross. 
At  seeing  so  early  a  customer  in  the  showily-dressed  lady,  a  smile  parted 
the  thin  lips  of  the  casluer,  to  whom  she  addressed  herself;  but  when  he 
east  his  eye  on  the  cheque  the  smile  vanished.  '<  I  will  attend  to  you, 
madam,"  he  said,  '^  in  a  moment;"  and  so  saying  he  disappeared.  Mrs. 
Drakeford  felt  uncomfortable,  and  the  more  so  as  the  derk's  absence 
extended  to  several  minutes.  At  length,  however,  he  returned,  but  it 
was  with  a  request  that  she  would  be  kind  enough  to  step  into  an  inner 
room.  She  found  there  a  member  of  the  firm,  very  sallow  and  verr 
frigidly  polite,  who  handed  her  »  chair  and  begged  her  to  be  seated. 
This  ceremony  over,  he  entered  en  matiire.  He  had  not,  he  said,  the 
slightest  doubt  that  everything  was  perfectly  correct,  but  the  House  had 
only  one  line  of  conduct  to  pursue  in  the  transaction  of  busmess,  and 
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they  bad  jast  reoeired  information  that  Sir  William  Cumberland  died  on 
the  very  day  the  cheque  was  dated— 4n  point  of  fact,  on  the  day  before. 
Now,  this  was  an  awkward  circametance,  as  it  might  expose  the  House 
to  the  loss  of  a  large  sum,  in  case  the  executors  to  the  estate  denied  the 
validity  of  the  signature — that  is  to  say,  contested  the  precise  moment 
when  it  was  affixed.  Mrs.  Drakeford,  who  took  heart  when  she  found 
that  no  suspicion  was  expressed,  urged  that  Sir  William  wrote  the  cheque 
very  shortly  before  his  death.  The  banker  replied  that  he  did  not,  of 
eourse,  mean  to  dispute  the  lady's  word,  but  as,  on  the  day  named,  the 
drawer  of  the  cheque  was  dead,  the  lawyers  might  say,  and  yery  pro- 
bably would  say,  that  a  dead  man  could  not  write  a  cheque ;  and,  there* 
fore,  until  it  was  shown  by  evidence  that  the  act  in  question  was  prior  to 
the  drawer's  decease,  he^  the  banker,  infinitely  regretted  to  be  obliged  to 
state  that  the  House — and  here  he  brought  emphasis  to  bear  on  the 
question — could — noi-^posaibfy-'-eask — Ms .—  ekegtte  *—  which,  more« 
over,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  House  to  impound.  If,  when  Sir 
Wiltiams  effects  were  administered,  no  objections  were  raised,  the  House 
would  be  mostiiappy-—tf^  rs^«ra — but  until  that  time  arrived — et  cetera — 
and  so  Mrs.  Drakeford  was  bowed  out^-lueky,  after  all,  in  having  escaped 
with  a  whole  skin. 

Half  mad  with  vexation,  and  venting  her  fedings  in  expressions  whieh, 
if  he  could  have  heard  them,  would  bive  made  the  frigid  banker's  blood 
flow  a  trifle  faster,  Mrs.  Drakeford  once  more  returned  to  Harley-street 
Sir  William's  man  of  business  had,  in  the  mean  time,  arrived,  and  he, 
without  the  slightest  circumlocution,  informed  her  that  under  existing 
circumstances  it  was  necessaiy  she  should  select  another  residence.  Where 
to  go  was  the  question,  but  having  made  up  her  mind  to  claim  Bastide's 
property,  she  resolved,  while  she  remained  in  town,  to  take  up  her  quarters 
at  the  Devonshire  Hotel. 

ORAPTBB  LII. 
▲TXaAPP^. 

The  fearful  manner  of  Bastide's  death  caused  a  great  sensation 
throughout  the  hotel.  The  fact  being  communicated  to  the  authorities, 
an  inquest  was  held  next  day  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms,  at  which  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Roquetaillade,  Lorn,  and  Colonel  Beauehamp  were  present, 
the  two  former  attending  as  witnesses. 

The  first  person  examined  was  one  of  the  hotel  servants,  who  deposed 
as  follows : 

*'  Hearing  a  great  noise  down  stairs,  I  got  up,  and  while  I  was  dresring 
I  saw  a  man  on  the  roof  of  the  house  opposite  my  window,  which  over- 
looks the  skylight  above  the  inner  court-yard.  He  wore  a  kurge  cloak, 
and  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  me.  While  I  was  watching  him  he  ffot 
upon  the  leidge  of  the  parapet,  and  tried  to  step  on  a  sloping  roof  just  by, 
as  if  he  meant  to  get  down  that  way;  but  moving  too  quickly  forward 
one  of  his  feet  got  entangled  in  his  cloak,  he  lost  his  balance,  and  pitched 
head  foremost,  fiilling  upon  the  skylight,  and  going  right  through  to  the 
bottom." 

Jules  Duval  next  gave  evidence,  through  an  interpreter.     He  said : 

*<  The  man  lying  dead  in  the  next  room  made  himself  acquainted  with 
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me,  since  my  arrival  in  London,  at  the  lodgings  of  Monsieur  Coupendeuz, 
a  French  tailor,  in  Regent-street  Quadrant-HsJso  a  recent  acquaintance. 
He  said  he  was  a  doth  merchant,  and  gave  the  name  of  Charles.  He 
paid  me  a  visit  the  evening  before  last  in  this  hotel.  We  supped  and 
drank  wine  together,  but  af^er  that  I  remember  nothing.  The  cloak 
produced,  which  he  wore" — here  the  witness's  voice  filtered — **  is  mine. 
It  was  taken  from  my  bedroom,  where  I  left  it  hanging.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  beautiful  lambskin  lining— which  cost  me  eighty-two  francs — ^I 
should  never  be  able  to  know  it  again — so  shockingly  is  it  torn."  At 
this  point  Duval^s  grief  for  the  destruction  of  his  cloak  became  so  over- 
whelming that  he  was  totally  unable  to  proceed  with  his  deposition,  and 
the  beadle  led  him  from  the  court  in  tears. 

Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade  and  Lorn  both  detailed  the  particulars  of 
the  attempted  robbery  and  assassination,  and  the  Count  spoke  of  Bastide 
as  having  been  his  valet  many  years  before.     He  said  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that  a  diamond  ring  worn  by  the  deceased  had  been  stolen  by  him 
while  in  his  service.     He  could  identify  it  if  permitted.     But  first  he 
would  describe  without  seeing  it     On  the  inside,  if  it  were  hisy  was  a 
spring,  indicated  by  a  slight  mark,  which  on  being  pressed  by  the  thumb- 
nail, caused  that  part  of  the  ring  to  open.     When  in  the  Count's  posses- 
sion it  contained  some  hair,  tied  with  a  ffold  thread.     The  ring  was  ex- 
amined by  the  jury,  who,  however,  failed  to  make  the  expected  discovery. 
It  was  then  handed  to  the  Count,  and  in  an  instant  he  found  the  place 
where  the  hair  lay  concealed.     There  could  be  no  question,  aSter  that, 
about  ownership,  and  by  the  coroner's  direction  the  ring  was  restored  to 
Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade.     But  on  the  subject  of  ownership  another 
question  arose.  What  waste  be  done  with  the  money  found  on  the  person 
of  the  deceased  ?     The  surg^n  who  made  the  post  mortem  examination, 
after  describing  the  nature  of  the  injuries  and  cause  of  death,  added  that 
by  the  letters  T.  F.  P.,  which  were  burnt  in  on  the  right  shoulder,  it  was 
evident  the  deceased  was  an  escaped  French  convict,  who  had  been  con- 
demned  to  the  galleys  for  life.     This  supposition  was  confirmed  by 
Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade,  who  related  the  circumstances  of  the 
Genevese  jeweller's  murder  in  Paris,  and  the  sentence  passed  in  con- 
sequence. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  Beadle  advanced  and  informed  the 
coroner  that  '^  there  were  a  lady  which  she  had  not  been  summonsed 
to  attend,  and  being  a  relative  of  the  deceased,  desired  to  make  a  state- 
ment." 

An  order  being  given  for  her  admission,  a  very  tall  and  portly  female 
was  ushered  in,  attired  in  the  height  of  fistshion,  who  approached  with 
faltering  steps,  leaning  heavily  on  the  Beadle's  arm,  and  holding  her 
handkerchief  before  her  &oe.  Accommodated  with  a  seat  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  she  removed  the  handkerchief  at  the  coroner's  request,  and  to 
the  astonuhment  of  Lorn,  revealed  the  features  of  Mrs.  Drakeford. 

She,  herself,  was  equally  surprised  at  seeing  Lorn  there,  and  the  sen- 
sation became  painful  when  she  observed  two  other  faces,  not  seen  for 
many  years,  but  still  distinctly  remembered,  for  she  had  been  the  waiting- 
maid  of  Madame  de  la  Roquetaillade,  as  well  as  the  trusted,  but  un- 
faithful servant  of  Colonel  Beauchamp.  But  Mrs.  Drakeford  had  turned 
so  many  comers  in  the  course  of  her  career,  and  weathered  so  many  diffi- 
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culties,  that  she  did  not  lose  her  self-possession  now.  "With  a  steady 
gaze  she  confronted  her  former  masters,  then  turning  her  eyes  away,  as 
^  from  objects  wholly  indifferent  to  her,  she  sighed  profoundly. 

**  I  unoerstand,  madam,**  said  the  coroner,  when  she  had  been  duly 
sworn,  '*  I  understand  that  you  were  related  to  the  unfortunate  man,  the 
cause  of  whose  death  the  jury  is  assembled  to  investigate." 

"He  was  my  half-brother,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Drakeford,  in  a  deep, 
melodramatic  voice. 

*^  Then,  madam,  you  can  tell  the  jury  his  name,  which  has  not  yet  been 
given  in  evidence." 

Recollecting  Lom's  presence,  she  answered  firmly,  '<  I  can,  sir.  It 
was  Louis  Charles." 

"  And  your  own  is  P" 

'•  That  of  my  husband,  Drakeford." 

"  And  before  your  marriage  ?" 

"  Eliza  Heathfield.  My  mother  was  French,  sir,  and  her  second  hus- 
band English.  My  poor  brother  was  several  years  older  than  me.  I  was 
the  only  relation  he  had  in  the  world." 

The  handkerchief  was  here  applied.  When  it  was  withdrawn  the 
coroner  resumed : 

*'  Is  it  long  since  you  saw  your  brother?" 

*^  I  must  enter,  sir,  into  family  affairs.  Circumstances  had  separated  us 
for  some  time,  but  a  few  months  ago  Louis  arrived  in  London.  He  had 
embarked  very  largely  in  a  manufacturing  concern  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  things  not  going  on  so  well  as  he  wished,  he  came  to  this 
country  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money.  My  husband  assisted  him  to 
a  great  extent,  ana  only  four  days  ago, — ^the  last  time  we  ever  met, — I 
gave  him,  out  of  my  own  pocket,  the  fruits  of  my  domestic  economy,  a 
bank-note  for  a  hundred  pounds,  which,  I  suppose,  will  be  found  amongst 
his  other  property,  all  of  which,  as  his  nearest  relation,  I  am  of  course 
entitled  to." 

The  coroner  coughed  doubtfully,  as  if  that  point  were  not  quite  clear, 
while  Colonel  Beauchamp,  who  had  been  conferring  with  Lorn  and  the 
Count,  wrote  something  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and,  rising,  placed  it  in 
the  coroner's  hand.  He  glanced  at  it,  and  again  addressed  Mrs. 
Drakeford : 

**  I  think  you  said  your  brother's  manufactory — ^his  place  of  residence, 
in  fact-'was  in  the  south  of  France  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Whereabouts  ?" 

*«I — I— do  not  exactly  remember.  I  have  never  been  in  France 
myself." 

<'  Perhaps  I  can  assist  your  memory.     Was  it  Toulon  ?" 

As  one  place  was  as  good  as  another  in  Mrs.  Drakeford's  opinion,  she, 
not  perceiving  the  trap  laid  for  her,  replied  boldly  in  the  affirmative. 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  the  coroner.  **Now,  are  you  quite  sure  your 
brother^s  name  was  Louis  Charles  !" 

*'  I  hope,  sir,  you  do  not  doubt  my  word." 

"I  am  examining  you  upon  oath.  Remember— upon  oath.  ,Yoa 
swear  that  his  name  was  Louis  Charles  P" 

« I  swear  it." 
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<<  And  not  MBchel  Baitid«?" 

Mrs.  Drakeford  did  not  antwer,  and  the  coroner  oontiniMd : 

**  I  am  afinud,  madam,  when  I  commit  you  for  perjoiyy  that  I  shall  be 
ohliged  to  ask  these  two  gentlemen  to  be  yottr  god&thers.  I  am  ready, 
sir/'  he  said,  tnnung'  to  CokMiel  Beanehamp,  *^to  hear  what  you  wish 
to  say." 

*<  I  can  describe  this  witness,  sir,"  said  the  Colonel,  *'  more  accurately 
than  she  describes  herself.  Foarteen  years  ago  she  called  herself  Elm 
Harper,  whether  rightly  or  not  I  am  ignorant,  hat  thb  I  know,  that,  as 
Ellen  Harper,  she  is  accountable  to  me  for  a  laxge  sum  of  money,  turned 
aside  from  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  entrusted,  and  i^pplied  to  her 
own  use.  The  Count  de  la  Roquetaillade  can  also  tell  you,  sir,  some- 
thing more  of  this  lady's  antecedents." 

Mrs.  Drakeford's  prudence  here  forsook  her.  Livid  with  passion,  ^e 
burst  forth  :  *'  You  are  a  liar,  and  so  is  the  Count  I  defy  you  both. 
I  always  paid  for  the  gaPs  schooling  as  long  as  she  stayed  there.  As 
for  people  that  make  away  with  their  own  children,  they  can't  say  woise 
of  me  than  I  can  say  of  tnem." 

It  was  plain  from  this  last  obsenration,  that-,  amongst  his  other  &i1- 
ings,  Bastide  was  not  a  keeper  of  secrets,  and  had  rerealed  that  of 
Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade.  She  was  preparing  to  speak  .again,  when 
Detective  Snare,  who  had  followed  Mrs.  Drakeford  into  the  room, 
stepped  forward,  and  sMd : 

'*  I  don't  wish  to  interfere,  sir,  with  your  committal,  or  any  other 
charges,  but  I  hare  a  warrant  for  the  spprehension  of  Ellen  Harper, 
ah'cu  Drakeford,  charged  with  conspiracy  in  a  case  of  arson,  her  con- 
federate being  fdready  committed." 

Mrs.  Drakeford  shrieked  and  fainted,  yarying  her  condition  when  sike 
recoyered,  by  floods  of  tears  and  yiolent  hysteric^  the  ffenuineness  of 
which  may  admit  of  doubt.  It  is  not  easy  to  lift  a  lady  who  weighs 
eighteen  stone  and  is  given  to  kicking,  but  Detective  Snare  was  strong, 
resolute,  and  far  from  tender-hearted.  With  the  aid  of  the  Beadle  and 
half  a  dosen  more  he  managed  to  convey  Mrs.  Drakeford  to  the  prison- 
van,  which  retributively  waited**'  round  the  comer." 

The  jury,  after  this  episode,  returned  a  verdkt  of  **  Accidental  death ;" 
and  as  there  could  be  no  claimant  to  a  convict's  property,  the  coroner 
wrote  to  the  French  consul-general  to  place  at  his  diq>osal  the  money 
claimed  by  Bastide's  pretended  sister. 


CHAPTEE  Lni. 

THB  FINALS. 

Madaxb  de  la  Roqustaiixadb  had  been  so  long  alienated,  and 
with  such  just  cause,  from  her  brother,  that  his  death  caused  only  a  mo- 
mentary pang. 

Being  one  of  those  men  who  think  they  are  immediately  going  to  die 
if  it  is  suggested  to  them  to  make  their  wills,  but  of  that  class  also  who, 
while  in  health,  believe  that  the  pale  equal-footed  snectre  will  never 
enter  their  doors.  Sir  William  Cumberland  went  to  his  long  home  intes- 
tate, and  all  his  pn')perty,  with  his  baronetcy,  reverted  to  Lorn.     Could 
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people  foresee  bow  the  accident  of  an  hour  may  set  the  coldest  oaleula- 
tiona  at  defiance  they  would  not  to  often  cherish  the  desire  to  dictate 
from  the  grave.  Sir  William  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  hii 
nephew,  aiul  had  all  along  intended  should  the  time  really  arrive  when 
his  testamentaiy  arrangementa  must  be  made — ^to  cut  his  sister  off  with 
a  sarcasm  and  a  shilling  ;  hot  the  bitter  word  was  left  unwritten,  and 
the  disposal  even  of  a  farUiing  passed  beyond  his  control. 

The  mntaal  explanations  between  the  Comte  de  la  Roquetaillade  and 
Colonel  Beaoohamp  were  full  and  unreserved,  and  Esther's  inclinations 
being  sounded,  while  those  of  Lorn  were  openly  declared,  no  opposition 
was  ofiered  on  either  nde  to  their  eventaal  union,  if,  at  the  expiration  of 
three  years,  the  flame  which  each  acknowledged  still  burnt  with  undi« 
minished  brightness.  It  was  agreed  that,  as  soon  as  the  a£Burs  con« 
sequent  on  Lom*s  inheritance  were  aettled,  he  should  visit  France  with 
hie  parents,  study,  and  travel,  so  as  to  fit  him  for  the  sphere  in  which, 
henceforward,  his  lot  would  be  cast  Meantime,  interoourse  with  Esther 
was  permitted  him  without  reserve,  and  the  more  they  became  acquainted 
the  stronger  grew  the  aasurance  that  time  would  only  more  firinly  rivet 
the  link  which  already  bound  them  to  one  another. 

The  coroner's  threat  against  Mrs.  Drakeford  was  not  enforced,  sufficient 
punishment  attending  her  misdeeds  to  render  it  unnecessary ;  nmther  did 
Colonel  Beauchamp  institute  a  prosecution  for  the  recovery  of  the  money 
which  she  had  so  unscrupulously  misapplied.  This  forbearance  was  chiefly 
oaosed  by  the  earnest  entreaty  of  hu  daughter,  who  remembered  only 
what  had  been  kind  in  Mrs.  Drakeford's  conduct  towards  her,  and  forgave 
her  all  the  actual  and  meditated  wrong.  But  the  Directors  of  the  Sala- 
mander Fire  Office  had  no  tender  reminiscences  to  strive  with.  What^ 
ever  their  individual  feelines  where  a  handsome  woman  was  concerned,  as 
a  Board  they  were  inflexible ;  and  when  she  was  tried,  together  with  her 
husband,  and  found  guilty  of  participating  in  his  crime,  t^y  did  not  even 
recommend  her  to  mercy  on  account  of  her  beauty — a  plea  as  valid  as 
many  that  are,  now^a-days,  offered.  If  Mrs*  Drakefoid  derived  any 
satisraction  from  the  trial,  it  was  that  her  punishment  was  less  than  that 
of  her  marital  associate,  he  being  condemned  to  penal  servitude  for  six 
years,  and  she  to  hard  labour  for  four. 

For  the  sake  of  his  character  as  a  lover,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  Dr« 
Snowballe — ^to  use  his  own  words — ^was  very  much  '*  cut  up**  when  he 
learnt  that  the  lady  of  his  affections  had  come  to  grief.  But  there  are 
some*  whose  feelings  are  like  camomile :  the  more  you  trample  on  them, 
the  stronger  they  grow.  He  had  a  resource,  too — in  common  with  his 
patients — in  the  ''  Nervo- Arterial  Elixir,''  and  as  a  proof  of  his  faith  in 
his  medicine  he,  himself,  swallowed  a  thirty-three  shilling  bottle  ('*  the 
largest  size,  by  which  a  considerable  saving  is  effected").  He  took  it, 
drop  by  drop,  on  sugar,  which  probably  reconciled  him  to  a  process  that 
lasted  a  whole  month— exactly  as  long  as  his  passion  for  Mrs.  Drakeford, 
who,  without  being  reconciled  to  her  fate,  was  beginning  to  be  used  to  it 
when  he  married  ''  another" — that  is  to  say,  his  housekeeper. 

Of  Mr.  Squirl,  it  is  only  known  that  he  continued  to  grub  on  as^  a 
pawnbroker  to  the  end  of  his  days.  If  generosity  could  have  taught  him 
charity,  Madame  de  la  Roquetaillade's  gift  might  well  have  endowed  him 
with  that  first  of  all  virtues ;  but  by  neither  the  thriftless  poor,  the 
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pinched  artisan,  the  impoyerished  tradesman,  or  the  improvident  spend- 
thrift, was  its  existence  ever  discovered.  As  to  his  foreman,  Obadiah 
Cramp,  who  it  is  gratifying  to  think  had  a  severe  fit  of  indig^tion,  by 
walking  too  quickly  after  the  dinner  he  forgot  to  pay  for,  he  lived  on  and 
on,  in  the  hope  of  being  taken  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Squirl ;  but 
that  hope  he  never  realised.  If  gin-and-water  could  bring  consolation 
to  his  blighted  bosom,  Mr.. Cramp  had  his  reward. 

Another  person  remains  whose  fortunes  must  not  be  forgotten.  Acting 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Raphael,  and  supplied  by  him  with  money  for 
her  journey.  Smudge  proceeded  to  PlymouUi  to  learn  from  Mr.  Oldstock 
what  was  announced  as  being  so  <*  greatly  to  her  advantage.**  As  Mrs. 
Sly ver  had  anticipated,  it  did  not  consist  in  occidental  condiments  and 
live-stock,  but  on  the  other  hand,  her  modest  supposition  of  a  hundred 
pounds  was  far  exceeded — the  personalty  of  the  late  Captain  Mortimer 
exceeding  five  times  that  amount.  Once  more,  when  her  succession  was 
realised,  did  Smudge's  daydream  gild  her  imagination;  but  beyond 
*'  what  might  have  been,*'  it  never  extended,  a  letter  from  Lorn,  written 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  England,  informing  her  of  everything 
that  had  happened  to  himself,  and  frankly  speaking  of  hb  future  expecta- 
tions. The  letter  was  very  kind — more,  it  was  affectionate,  but  it  wanted 
that,  without  which  all  the  rest  was,  in  Smudge's  estimation,  compara- 
tively cold  and  poor. 

'*  I  suppose,"  said  the  poor  girl,  wiping  her  eyes,  when  she  had  read 
the  letter — <'I  suppose  it  can't  be.  He's  a  gentleman  now,  and  I'm 
further  off  than  ever  from  being  of  his  equal,  which  I  knew  I  never  was. 
All  I  'ope  is  that  she  may  be  good  enough  for  him,  and  that  he  may  be 
'appy !     Any  how,  I'll  wear  this  to  the  day  of  my  death." 

**  This"  was  a  pretty  ornament  that  accompanied  the  letter: — a  little 
gold  cross,  with  here  and  there  a  small  turquoise. 

Smudge  wore  it,  indeed,  on  her  wedding-day,  which  took  place  two 
years  afterwards,  when  her  hand,  her  money,  and  her  heart — as  much,  at 
least,  of  the  latter  as  she  had  to  bestow — were  given  to  George  Diprose, 
a  good-looking,  honest  young  fellow,  a  nephew  of  Mrs.  Slyver,  to  whose 
business  he  eventually  succeeded. 

Owing  to  a  judicious  employment  of  Smudge's  capital,  and  their 
mutual  steady  industry,  they  are  feist  making  a  fortune. 

It  may,'  hereafter,  be  divided  amongst  a  numerous  tribe,  but  at  present 
Mrs.  Diprose  has  only  one  child,  a  pretty  boy,  who  has  several  names, 
and  one  of  them  is  LoBN.  • 
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TEADEBCANT. 


H0S8  AlTD  LBVT's. 

At  seven  o'clock  Tradescant  and  Chatteris  were  at  Mosa  and 
Levy's  in  the  Barbican. 

lliough  the  office  vras  old  and  frouzy,  a  good  deal  of  business 
of  a  certain  kind  was  transacted  within  it.  In  the  ante-room^ 
boxes,  apparently  containing  deeds  and  papers,  were  piled  up  to- 
Ae  very  ceiling  against  the  walls,  and  plans  of  estates  and  bills  of 
anctions  were  stnck  against  the  rails  of  the  desks  at  which  the 
clerks  were  seated.  In  this  dirty  and  imperfectly-lighted  ante- 
room the  two  young  men  were  detained  for  a  few  minutes,  much 
to  their  disgust  '!&adescant  had  made  sure  of  finding  Crotchet 
there,  but  the  old  man  had  not  yet  arrived. 

At  length  an  inner  door  was  opened  by  Shadrach,  who  begged 
them  to  step  in,  adding,  as  they  complied,  ^^  All's  ready,  gen-^ 
tiemen.  I've  got  the  money,  and  the  bond  is  prepared — but 
Where's  Mr.  Crotchet?     We  can  do  nothing  without  him." 

"  Oh !  he'll  be  here  presently,"  rejomed  Tradescant,  witK 
affected  indifierence,  but  some  internal  misgiving. 

At  an  office-table  covered  with  papers,  and  lighted  by  a  couple- 
of  flaring  tallow  candles,  sat  a  sharp-looking,  Jewish-featured  man,^ 
dressed  in  black,  who  rose  as  the  others  entered  the  room,  and  wa^ 
introduced  by  Shadrach  as  Mr.  Moss. 

'^  Pray  be  seated,  gentlemen,"  said  the  scrivener,  motioning  them 
to  a  chair.     "  Are  we  ready,  Mr.  Shadrach?" 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  money-lender.  "  We  want  Mr.  Crotchet." 

"  I  can't  thmk  what  has  detained  him,"  observed  Tradescant, 
with  increasing  uneasiness.     "  However,  he's  sure  to  come." 

"  Oh !  quite  sure,"  added  Chatteris. 

Five  minutes  more  elapsed,  and  still  Crotchet  did  not  appear. 

Mr.  Moss  took  out  his  watch — a  very  handsome  Tompion,  with 

*  Jll  riffhii  rettned. 
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a  gold  chain  and  large  bunch  of  seals  attached  to  it — and  held  it 
to  one  of  the  candles. 

"  Quarter-past  seven,  gentlemen/*  he  remarked.  "  I  fear  the 
business  must  be  postponed." 

'^  I  hope  not/'  criea  Tradescani. 

At  this  moment  a  clerk  entered  to  saj  there  was  a  person  without 
who  brought  a  message  from  Mr.  Crutchet. 

'^1Show  him  in ! "  cried  Shadrach,  and  the  next  moment  Candish 
made  his  appearance. 

^^  You  here,  sir  I "  exclaimed  Shadrach,  distrustfully. 

^^  Mr.  Crutchet  has  sent  me  to  make  his  excuses  and  express  his 
regrets,  sir,"  replied  Candish,  bowing. 

"  Excuses  and  regrets  I "  cried  Tradescant,  furiously.  '^  I  didn't 
think  him  capable  of  playing  me  such  a  shabby  trick.  He  boasts 
that  his  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond,  and  he  promised  faithfully 
to  be  here." 

'^  Perhap  Mr.  Shadrach  will  take  his  word  instead  of  his  bond/' 
rejoined  Candish,  smiUng. 

"  No,  that  I  won't/'  cried  the  Jew.  "  But  what  prevents  him 
from  coming?    Does  he  desire  to  make  another  appointment?" 

^'  Here  is  a  letter  from  him,  which  will  explain  all,"  replied 
Candish,  handing  a  note  to  Tradescant. 

"Why  not  ffive  it  me  at  first?"  cried  the  latter,  tearing  it 
open.    "  You  £all  hear  what  he  says." 

And  holding  it  towards  the  light,  he  read  as  follows: 

"*H0NOXTBBD  AND  DEAB  SiH,— Contrary  to  my  better  judg- 
ment, I  consented  this  mornins'  to  become  your  security  to  Samuel 
Shadrach  for  the  repayment  ot  the  sum  of  6000Z.,  to  be  lent  you 
by  said  Shadrach,  and  to  give  him  my  bond.  Reflection  has  smce 
convinced  me  that  this  is  a  most  iniquitous  tranaaction,  and  that 
so  far  from  serving  you,  honoured  and  dear  sir,  by  enabling  you  to 
procure  such  a  loan,  I  should  be  doing  you  a  great  and  permanent 
injury,  and^  at  the  same  time,  should  be  wronging  my  respected 
empWer.* " 

^Hang  him  for  an  old  hypocrite!"  exclaimed  Tradescant 
"  Why  didn't  he  think  of  this  before?" 

"  Proceed,  sir/'  said  Shadrach.    *'  Lef  s  have  the  end  on't  I " 

*^  The  latter  part  doesn't  seem  over-complimentary  to  you,  Mr. 
Shadrach.     However,  since  you  wish  it,  I'll  go  on: 

^^  ^  At  the  hazard  of  incurring  your  displeasure,  I  must,  there- 
fore, decline  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  matter.  I  'will 
neither  enter  that  old  extortioner's  den  nor  have  any  further  com- 
munication with  him, 

^^  ^  Your  faithful,  humble  servant, 

« *  Tobias  Ceutchbt.'  " 

^^  ^  Old  extortioner '  I    He  calls  me  an  <  old  extortioner,'  Moss^" 
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cried  Shadraoh.    ^That's  libelloiu.    m  bring  an  action  against 
him." 

'^  I  shouldn'i  be  sony^  after  his  ^ameful  conduct,  if  he  had  to 
pay  heavy  damages,"  cried  Tradescant.  ^  Bat  can't  you  dispense 
-with  him,  Shadrach?  If  I  give  you  my  bond,  won't  that  suflace?" 

^'  I'm  afiaid  not,  nr,"  repHed  the  Jew.  ^  But  1*11  just  say  a 
word  to  Mr.  Moss." 

And  sitting  down  by  the  scrivener,  they  conferred  tc^ether  for 
a  few  minutes  in  an  under  tone. 

^^It's  all  up,"  whispered  Tradescant  to  his  brother-in-law.  ''I 
can  tell  from  Mosses  looks  what  the  decinon  will  be." 

"  I'm  afraid  you're  right,"  replied  Chatteris. 

Their  apprehensions  were  justified,  for  immediately  afterwards 
Moss  thus  addressed  them : 

'^  In  the  absence  of  the  proposed  security,  gentlemen,  I  cannot 
advise  my  client  to  lend  the  money.  The  sum  is  large,  and  the 
risk  great.  Unless  you  have  other  security  to  offer,  there  must 
be  an  end  of  the  transaction." 

^  I've  been  put  to  a  vast  deal  of  trouble,"  grumbled  Shadrach, 
"  and  apparently  to  no  purpose." 

^  I'm  the  person  most  aggrieved,"  cried  Tradescant  ^  I  can't 
conceive  what  has  caused  Grutchet  to  change  his  mind  so  suddenly." 

^^But  I  can,"  replied  Shadrach.  ^It's  your  doing,  sir,"  he 
added  to  Candish. 

^^  I  won't  deny  it,  Mr.  Shadrach,"  returned  the  other,  coolly; 
"  but,  so  fur  from  being  angry,  you  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged 
to  me." 

**  Obliged !  for  what? — for  losing——" 

^Cent.  per  cent,  on  five  thousand  pounds — ^that's  what  you 
counted  on — but  you  would  never  have  got  it.  I  would  liave 
taken  good  care  of  that  Your  intended  contract,  as  Mr.  Moss  ' 
very  well  knows,  was  unlawful,  and  would  have  been  utteriy 
void,  while  you  yourself  would  have  forfeited  thrice  the  amount 
borrowed,  a  larger  sum  than  you  would  like  to  lose,  I  iancy. 
Your  scrivener  himself  would  not  have  come  off  scot-free.  In  ad£* 
tion  to  a  penalty,  he  would  have  got  half  a  year's  imprisonment,  if 
he  had  been  brought  before  the  Lord  Mayor.  Therefore,  I  repeat, 
you  ought  to  feel  much  obliged  by  my  interference." 

During  this  speech  Shadrach  and  Moss  exchanged  uneasy  looks, 
and  the  scrivener  wluspered  to  his  client, 

^<  You  had  better  get  rid  of  the  matter.  Una  person  is  cfvidently 
the  Lord  Mayor's  agent" 

^^You  are  right,  sir,"  replied  Shadmch.  ^  Grentlemen,"  he 
added  to  Tradescant  and  Chatteris,  '^I  thought  I  was  dealing  with 
men  of  honour ** 

"  Why,  so  you  are,*  cried  both  young  men  together.  *'  We 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  thifl  person." 

2f2 
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'^I  don't  doubt  it,"  replied  Shadrach;  '^but  sufficient  care  lias 
not  been  taken  to  keep  tne  affair  private.  Instead  of  appointing  a 
public  place  like  Moorfields  for  tne  negotiation,  you  should  bave 
conie  to  my  house.  You  would  then  have  been  safe  from  spies — 
yes^  spies,"  he  repeated,  looking  hard  at  Candish.  '^  As  it  is,  the 
arrangement  was  overheard — ^and  you  see  the  result.  Tm  sorry  I 
can't  accommodate  you." 

^Tm  half  inclined  to  cut  this  meddling  old  rascaFs  throat,"  cried 
Tradescant. 

'^Not  here,  sir,  if  you  please,"  said  Shadrach.  ^^  Inflict  any 
punishment  you  choose  upon  him  in  the  street,  but  not  here." 

"  When  you  learn  my  reasons  for  what  I've  done,  you'll  be  more 
inclined  to  thank  me  thanf  barm  me,"  observed  Candish.  ^^I'll 
wait  for  you  outside.  Mr.  Shadrach,  your  servant."  And  with  a 
polite  bow  he  left  the  room. 

He  was  followed  in  a  few  moments  by  the  two  young  men,  who 
found  him  standing  in  the  passage  connected  with  the  office. 

^'  I  hope  vou'll  excuse  me,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  in  an  apologetic 
tone.  ^^  I  have  simply  actea  under  orders.  Can  I  be  of  any 
service  to  you?" 

'^  A  cool  fellow  this,  upon  my  soul,"  cried  Tradescant.  '^He 
spoils  our  game,  and  then  asks  if  he  can  serve  us.  Harkye,  sir, 
can  you  lend  us  a  few  thousand  pounds?" 

"Thousands  are  far  beyond  me,  sir,"  replied  Candish;  "  but  if 
a  trifle  like  twenty  guineas  would  be  of  any  use  I  can  accommodate 
you." 

*^  Well,  that  will  bo  better  than  nothing,"  rejoined  Tradescant 
"  It  will  pay  our  supper  at  Pontac's,  and  enable  us  to  try  our  luck 
at  basset.  Let  us  nave  the  twenty  guineas.  I'll  repay  you  to- 
morrow morning — perhaps  to-night,  ifyou  come  to  Picard's  ordi- 
nary, near  Queenhithe  Dock,  before  midnight" 

"I  won't  fail  to  be  there,"  said  Candish;  "but  you  can  repay 
me,  or  not,  at  your  convenience.  You  will  find  twenty  guineas  in 
this  purse,"  he  added,  handing  it  to  him.  "  I  wish  you  good  luck, 
sir." 

^^  Harkye,  dr,"  cried  Tradescant.  "  I  should  like  to  have  some 
explanation " 

^^  As  much  as  you  please  to-morrow,  sir,"  interrupted  Candish. 
^  But  not  this  evening.  You  will  see  me  at  Picard's,  where  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  of  some  further  use  to  you.  I  think  hazard  is  played 
there  as  well  as  basset?  " 

^^  Hazard,  passage,  inn-and-inn — what  you  please.  And  at  cards, 
berides  basset,  you  may  play  piquet,  ombre,  English  and  French  * 
ruff,  five  cards,  costly  colours,  Done-ace,  and  put^ 

^^  Picard's  tables  are  the  best  in  the  City,  observed  Chatteris. 
'^  As  large  sums  are  staked  there  as  at  the  Groom  Porter's,  or 
Speering's  ordinary  in  Bell-yard." 
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<<  So  I've  heard,"  replied  Candiah.  <^  Is  there  likely  to  be  deep 
play  to-night?** 

^^  There  might  have  been,"  rejoined  Tradescant,  ngnificantly*  ^^  I 
wanted  to  settle  accounts  with  Gleek  and  Bragge,  but  that  can't 
be  done  now,  unless  some  great  stake  should  turn  up  at  basset" 

^'  Can  you  inform  me,  sir,  whether  the  two  individuals  you  have 
jUst  mentioned — ^Messrs.  Gleek  and  Bragge — will  be  there?" 
inquired  Candish.  ^'  I  should  like  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  their  play.'* 

^^Then  you  may  enjoy  that  pleasure  to-night,  for  they  are 
certain  to  be  at  Picaras.  They  expect  to  be  paid,  I  tell  you« 
However,  I  must  find  some  means  of  pacifying  them." 

^^Oh  yes,  we'll  manage  it,  never  fear,'*  rejoined  Chatteris. 
^  Since  nothing  else  is  to  be  done,  let  us  go  at  once  to  Pontac's. 
I  have  asked  Sir  Theodosius  TurnbuU  to  sup  there  with  us.** 

«  With  all  my  heart,**  replied  Tradescant. 

On  this,  they  ^ot  into  their  respective  chairs,  bidding  the  men 
take  them  to  Abchurch-lane,  where  the  noted  cofiee-house  in 
question  was  situated,  while  Candish  returned  to  the  Lord  Mayor's 
house  in  Cheapside,  where  he  found  Herbert,  with  whom  he  con* 
cocted  a  plan  to  be  put  into  execution  that  night. 


n. 

nCABD's. 

Picabb's  ordinary — a  notorious  gaming-house,  where  all  the 
rooks  and  sharpers  to  be  met  with  in  the  City  flocked  to  prey 
upon  the  diBSolute  sons  of  wealthy  merchants  and  traders — stood 
on  the  east  side  of  Queenhithe  Dock,  close  to  the  stairs.  It 
had  a  large  balcony  on  the  first  floor,  overlooking  the  river, 
where  it  was  {>lea8ant  to  sit  in  the  cool  of  a  summer's  evening,  and 
watch  the  various  barks  float  by.  But  it  was  not  to  indulge  in 
such  harmless  recreation  as  this  that  the  majority  of  Picard's 
customers  went  thither.  Their  object  was  play;  and  they  found 
what  they  sought.  The  house  possessed  a  basset-table  with  a  well 
supplied  bank,  and  smaller  tables  for  piquet,  whist,  and  ombre. 
An  inner  room  was  reserved  for  games  without  the  tables,  and 
here  could  be  heard  the  rattling  of  dice,  the  shouts  of  the  casters, 
the  exulting  laughter  of  the  wmners,  or  the  yells  and  fearful  im- 
precations of  the  losers. 

It  wanted  about  a  qnarter  to  eleven  when  Candish  and  Herbert 
entered  this  den  of  iniquity.  The  old  man  had  again  altered  hia 
attire,  and  appeared  in  black,  with  a  ba^wig  and  ruffles.  More- 
over, he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  provide  himself  with  a  sword, 
and  Herbert  was  similarly  armed. 

The  lower  room  was  full  of  guests,  carousing  and  smoking,  but 
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a  glance  arotmd  it  flatisfied  Caadish  that  thoee  he  sought  were  not 
there,  so  he  and  his  companion  went  up-stairs  to  the  principal 
play-room,  which  was  of  considerable  suse,  and  provided  with 
oard-tables,  and  a  large  oval  table,  set  in  the  centre  of  the  apart- 
ment, cohered  with  green  cloth,  and  desired  for  basset.  A 
strong  light  was  cast  upon  the  tapis  by  a  lamp  famished  with, 
reflectors,  [placed  at  either  end.  The  table  was  large  enough 
to  accommodate  twenty  players,  and  about  half  that  number  were 
now  seated  around  it.  At  one  side  of  the  room  burnt  a  cheer* 
ful  fire  protected  by  a  wire-^ard,  and  on  the  other  there  were 
three  French  windows,  openmg  upon  the  balcony^  already  de- 
scribed as  overlooking  the  river. 

Seated  at  the  table  with  a  pile  of  rouleaux  of  gold  and  a 
glittering  heap  of  crown-pieces  before  him,  constituting  the  bank, 
was  the  tailleur.  or  dealer — ^a  young  man,  rather  showily  dressed, 
with  a  perfectly  impassive  countenance.  No  turn  of  fortune, 
it  was  evident,  was  likely  to  move  him.  On  his  right  stood 
the  croupier^  likewise  a  youn^  man,  but  apparently  of  a  very 
different  temperament  from  his  phlegmatic  companion,  his  eyes 
being  bright  and  quick,  and  his  features  extremely  mobile. 
For  the  convenience  of  the  punters,  a  little  book  containing 
thirteen  cards  was  placed  on  the  table  opposite  each  chair. 
Besides  those  engaged  in  play,  there  were  several  other  persons, 
whose  features  and  manner  proclaimed  their  dissolute  character, 
collected  in  little  knots  in  different  parts  of  the  room.  They 
were  betting  together,  making  matches  for  Epsom  and  Newmarket, 
or  disputing  about  the  merits  of  different  cock-feeders  and  trainers. 
Amonest  these  groups,  the  gayest*looking  and  most  noticeable 
comprised  Tradescant  and  Chatteris,  with  their  fashionable  friends, 
Wilkes,  Tom  Potter,  Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  and  Sir  William 
Stanhope.  With  them  also  was  Sir  Theodosius  Tumbull,  a 
Leicestershire  baronet,  who  had  been  a  great  fox-hunter  till  he 
grew  too  fat  and  heavy  for  the  saddle*  He  was  now  in  pretty 
ffood  cue,  having  drunk  three  bottles  of  the  delicious  Haut  Brion, 
lOT  which  Pontac's  was  renowned.  These  personages  ¥rere  talking 
and  betting  much  in  the  same  style  as  the  rest  o£  me  company. 

^^ril  lay  six  to  four—- sixty  guineas  to  forfr^,  if  you  hke,'^  cried 
Tradescant,  ^^  that  Drew  Barantine's  great  ginger-hackle  b^ts  any 
cock  Tom  Trattles  can  {>roduce.'' 

<^  Done  I  guineas,"  cried  Tom  Potter.  ^Tom  Trattles  is  the 
best  cock-master  going.     When  shall  the  main  be  fought?  " 

<<  This  day  week,"  replied  Tradescant.  ^  Stay  I  that  won^t  do. 
For  aught  I  know  that  may  be  my  wedding-day." 

«So  you  really  are  going  to  marry  the  hosier's  daughter, 
Larimer?"  said  Tom  Potter. 

'^  I  suppose  so,"  replied  Tradescant 

^  I  don't  believe  the  match  will  take  plaoe^"  cried  Wilkes. 
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"  The  girl  -will  jttt  you,  as  she  jUted  your  fire-eating  oouau.  Come, 
m  bet  you  a  hundred  the  marriage  doesn't  come  off." 

<^  Done !"  cried  Tradeacant;  <<  and  I  half  hope  I  may  be  obliged 
to  pay  the  "vrager." 

'^  Ha  1  ha  I  ha  I "  laughed  his  companions. 

**  Pll  bet  you  another  hundred,  Lorimer,  that  she  marries  your 
cousin,"  said  Tom  Potter. 

**Take  him,'*  whispered  Wilkes,  **for  I  mean  to  cut  the 
impertinent  puppy^s  throat." 

**  Don't  call  mm  my  cousin,  I  beg,  Mr.  Potter,"  cried  Trades- 
cant,  offended. 

^  Do  you  mean  to  run  Regulus  at  Newmarket  next  spring, 
Lorimer  r**  inquired  Dashwood, 

'^  Assuredly,  and  I  mean  to  win  the  Suffolk  stakes." 

**  rU  take  the  field  against  you  for  fifty,"  said  Dashwood. 

'*  Done  I  **  cried  Tradescant. 

"Don't  book  that!"  cried  Wilkes.  "If  you  marry  Alice 
Walworth  you  must  sell  Regulus.  I  heard  old  Walworth  declare 
he  didn't  like  gaming  and  racing — ^ha  I  hal " 

**That  shan't  hinder  me  from  making  the  bet,  Dashwood," 
rejoined  Tradescant.     "  Marry  or  not,  I  don't  sell  Regulus." 

"  I  applaud  your  resolution,  Lorimer,"  said  Stanhope. 

'*  Well,  I  only  wish  I  had  your  chance,  Lorimer."  remarked 
Wilkes.  "  Alice  Walworth  is  a  devilish  fine  girL  For  her  sake, 
I  could  be  content  to  dwell  in  St.  Mary-axe,  and  eyen  turn  hosier, 
if  my  fathe]>in-law  made  a  point  of  it." 

"No  jokes  at  old  Walworth's  expense,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Wilkes,"  said  Tradescant.  ^^  He's  as  rich  as  a  nabob,  and  means  to 
give  his  daughter  a  plum." 

"A  plum!"  exclaimed  Wilkes.  "E^ad,  hosiery  must  be  ft 
better  business  than  I  thought.  But  I  have  no  mith  in  these 
splendid  offers.  Pll  take  odds  you  don't  get  texi  thousand  with 
her.*' 

"  Two  to  one  I  do,"  cried  Tradescant. 

"  Done ! "  rejoined  Wilkes.    "  If  the  marriage  fiiils,  you  pay." 

"  Pshaw !  I'm  sure  to  win.  But  between  ourselves,  I  would 
rather  have  ten  thousand  without  the  wife,  than  a  plum  with  her." 

"  Bravo !  ^  ezelaimed  Tom  Potter.  "  Thatf  s  what  I  call  a  frank 
oonfession.  .  I  hope  it  won't  reach  the  young  lady's  ears,  or  you  are 
likely  to  get  neither  one  nor  the  other." 

"  rU  lay  odds  the  Lord  Mayor  doesn't  consent  to  the  match,*' 
said  Stanhope. 

"  What  makes  you  think  that?"  cried  Tradescant^  aurprised. 

"Nevermind.    Will  you  bet?" 

*"No;  but  ril  take  odds  I  marry  her  without  his  lordahip^ai 
oooseiit." 

"  Then  you  won't  get  the  sugar-plum,"  cried  Wilkes.    "  If  iha 
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Lord  Mayor  runs  rosty — as  you  seem  to  fear  he  will — old  Wal- 
worth yrm  run  rusty  too,  and  decline  the  honour  of  the  alliance. 
Of  couise,  the  ^1  has  nothing  of  her  own.  so  it  would  be  useless 
to  run  away  with  her.  Make  sure  of  your  honoured  sire,  Lorimer, 
or  the  things  up.'* 

^^But  how  tne  deuce  am  I  to  make  sure  of  him?''  rejoined 
Tradescant. 

"If  you've  any  misgivings,  don't  let  old  Walworth  see  him  till 
the  marriage  contract  is  signed.  Sir  Felix  Bland  will  manage 
that  for  you." 

"  Seventy  to  fifty  old  Walworth  finds  you  out,  Lorimer,  and 
turns  the  tables  upon  you,"  said  Stanhope. 

"  Done  I — guineas,"  cried  Tradescant  ^  Til  book  all  these  bets, 
and  then  we'U  sit  down  to  basset" 

The  forgoing  conversation  had  been  conducted  in  so  loud  a 
key,  that  the  greater  part  of  it  reached  the  ears  both  of  Candish 
and  Herbert,  whose  presence,  however,  was  unnoticed  by  the 
q>eakeis.  As  Tradescant  took  his  place  at  the  table,  Candish 
stepped  quickly  forward,  and  stationea  himself  behind  the  young 
man. 

As  soon  as  they  were  all  seated,  the  punters  took  up  their 
thirteen  cards,  and  selecting  one  or  more,  according  to  fancy,  laid 
them  on  the  table,  placing  a  couch,  or  stake,  on  each. 

Taking  a  pack  of  cards,  the  tailleur  then  turned  it  up  so  as  to 
display  Uie  bottom  card,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  game,  is 
termed  the  faise,  and  which  proving  to  be  the  eight  of  diamonds, 
all  the  cards  of  the  same  suit  laid  on  the  table  paid  to  the  bank  a 
moiety  of  the  stakes  set  upon  them  by  the  punters. 

The  tailleur  next  began  to  deal,  calling  out,  "  Ace  of  hearts  wins 
— ^five  of  clubs  loses— knave  of  diamonds  wins — seven  loses,"  and 
so  forth— every  other  card  alternately  winning  aiid  losing  until  he 
came  to  the  last,  on  which,  by  the  rule  of  the  game,  although  it  had 
been  just  turned  up,  and  was  consequentlv  Imown  by  the  punters^ 
some  of  whom  had  staked  upon  it,  he  paid  nothing. 

The  {none  went  on  with  varying  consequences,  but,  as  may  be 
imaginea,  the  greater  part  of  the  stakes  speeclily  found  their  way  to 
the  bank.  Tradescant  had  laid  three  cards  on  the  tapis,  putting 
ten  pounds  on  each,  but  the  money — all  he  possessed — was  swept 
away  before  the  second  pack  was  dealt  out  But  the  young  man 
could  not  bear  to  stop.  Yet  how  go  on?  He  had  not  even  a 
crown  in  his  pocket.  He  glanced  at  Chatteris,  but  the  latter 
shook  his  head.  In  this  dilemma,  Candish  came  to  his  aid,  and 
taking  a  fifi^-pound  note  from  a  pocket-book,  offered  it  to  him. 
Tradescant  took  it  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  promising  to 
xetum  the  amount  at  once  if  he  was  lucky.  He  was  about  to 
get  the  note  changed  at  the  bank,  when  Candish  stopped  him,  and 
said,  in  a  whisper,  ^  Put  down  the  whole  sum  on  that  ace  of 
hearts,  and  try  tot  the  grand  chance." 
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**  I  may  try,^  replied  Tradescant,  ktighing,  '*  but  I  ahan't  get  it. 
I  never  saw  the  8izty-«eyen  won  yet" 

<<  Make  the  attempt  now,"  rejomed  Candiah. 

Tradescant  complied,  laid  the  note  on  the  ace,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  gladdened  by  the  tailleui^s  cry  of  ^^  Ace  wins-^tray 
loses.^ 

"  Well  begun ! "  whispered  Candish. 

^Paroli!"  cried  Tradescant,  bending  down  a  comer  of  his 
card. 

The  tailleur  dealt  on,  and  the  welcome  words,  ^^  Ace  wins,"  were 
repeated. 

Candish  made  no  remark,  but  gave  the  young  man  an  encourag- 
ing look.  ^ 

'^Scpt  et  le  va!"  cried  Tradescant,  bending  down  a  second 
corner  of  his  card. 

**  What  are  you  about?  "  cried  Chatteris.  "  You've  thrown  away 
your  second  chance — 360/.*' 

"Never  mind  him,"  urged  Candish.  "You*re  in  a  run  of 
luck." 

"On  my  soul  I  think  so,"  replied  the  young  man,  laughing. 
"  But  I  owe  it  to  you.** 

Meanwhile,  the  tailleur  dealt  on,  and  once  more,  to  Tradescant's 
infinite  delight,  called  out,  "  Ace  wins." 

"Quinze  et  le  val"  exclaimed  Tradescant,  turning  down  ihe 
third  comer  of  his  card. 

"  Seven  hundred  and  fifty ! — ^you  worft  tempt  forttme  further?  " 
cried  Chatteris. 

Tradescant  paid  no  attention  to  the  remark.  A  look  from 
Candish  urged  him  on. 

Acrain  the  tailleur  dealt,  and  again  were  heard  the  cheering 
woras,  "  Ace  wins." 

"  Trente  et  le  va! "  exclaimed  Tradescant,  bending  the  fourth 
comer  of  his  card. 

"  Sixteen  hundred  and  fifty ! — ^you  had  better  take  it,"  cried 
Chatteris. 

The  tailleur  looked  at  him,  something  more  than  ordinary  in* 
terest  appearing  on  his  immovable  countenance. 

Tradescant  seemed  undecided.  Certain  of  a  large  sum,  he 
did  not  like  to  lose  it.  But  Candish  whispered,  "Courage I 
Push  your  fortune  to  its  height." 

By  this  time  all  the  interest  of  the  game  was  centred  in  Trades* 
cant  His  unintenrupted  mn  of  luck  had  surprised  all  the  other 
players,  and  they  wondered  whether  the  fickle  goddess  would 
desert  him  at  the  last. 

"Will  you  have  your  money,  Mr.  Lorimer?"  inquired  the 
tailleur. 

"No,"  returned  Tradescant  "TU  try  the  last  chance.  Soizante 
etleva!" 
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The  taiileur  made  no  remark,  bat  oarefallj  fihufflui^  the  cards, 
began  to  deal  them  again,  but  much  more  deliberatdj  than  before. 

"  Ten  to  five — a  thousaod  to  five  hundred — your  card  don't 
turn  up,"  cried  Tom  Potter. 

"  Take  him,*'  whispered  Gandish. 

^^  Done ! "  cried  Tradescant.  ^^  1*11  make  the  same  bet  with  any 
one  else." 

**  I  take  jrou — ^I  take  you,"  cried  Wilkes  and  Dashwood  together. 

Scarcely  were  the  words  uttered,  when  the  point  was  decided. 
The  lucl^  card  was  again  turned  up,  and  Tradescant  declared  a 
winner  of  sixty-seven  times  the  amount  of  his  original  stake-— or 
8350;.  Beddes  this,  the  bets  he  had  won  amounted  to  3000/. 
more.     He  could  scarcely  credit  his  good  fortune. 

^^I  owe  all  this  to  you,"  he  said  to  Gandish;  '^but  you  most 
share  my  winnings." 

"  You  are  very  generous,  sir,*'  replied  the  old  man;  ^*  but  it  must 
not  be.  I  can  omy  take  back  the  sum  I've  lent  }rou.  But  don't 
trouble  yourself  about  me.    Secure  your  money  from  the  bank." 

The  caution  did  not  appear  altogether  needless,  for  the  taii- 
leur and  croupier,  looking  perfectly  confounded  by  the  unex- 
pected stroke  of  fortune,  made  no  attempt  at  settlement. 

''  The  money,  gentlemen,  if  you  please,"  said  Tradescant. 

^^  Tou  shall  have  three  thousand  pounds,  Mr.  Lorimer,"  replied 
the  taiileur,  ^^  and  then  the  bank  will  be  broken.  We  noiust  owe 
you  the  remainder." 

«  Very  good,"  replied  Tradescant  "  We  are  now  quits,"  he 
added  to  Wilkes  and  Dashwood.  "  As  to  you,  Sir  William,"  he 
said  to  Stanhope,  ^^  instead  of  having  to  pay  you  four  hundred 
pounds,  you  will  owe  me  six." 

"Exactly,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  Sir  William  Stonhope, 
**  and  I  congratulate  you  most  sincerely  on  your  good  luck.  JFor- 
tune  for  once  has  befriended  you,  but  I  advise  you  not  to  tempt 
her  smiles  again." 

"  You're  afraid  of  me,  I  see^  Sir  William,"  cried  Tradescant, 
intoxicated  by  his  success. 

"Count  your  money,  if  you  jdease,  sir,"  cried  the  croupier, 
pushing  a  roll  of  bank-notes,  a  pile  of  rouleaux,  and  a  heap  of 
crown  pieces  towards  hinu 

"Shall  I  help  you  to  count  it,  Tradescant?"  said  Chattezi% 
coming  up. 

"  Ay,  ao,  Tom,"  replied  the  young  man.  "  And  hdp  yourself 
at  the  same  time  to  a  tnousand.  I  little  thought  I  should  be  aUe 
to  accommodate  yon." 

Chatteris  did  not  manifest  any  scruples,  but  counting  the  bank- 
notes, and  finding  they  made  exactly  the  sum  in  question,  he  put 
the  roll  into  his  pocket. 

"What  the  deuce  shall  I  do  with  all  these  crown  pieces?'' 
observed  Tradescant,  laughing. 
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"  1*11  tell  you  what  you  shall  do  with  them,  my  dear — ^you  shall 
give  them  to  me/'  said  Shadrach,  stepping  forward  from  a  comer 
where  he  had  remained  perdue.  ^^ Bless  my  heart!  what  luck 
you've  had  I  I  never  saw  such  a  thing  done  before,  upon  my  souL" 

<^  What !  is  that  you,  old  cent  per  cent  ? ''  said  Tradescant.  <<  I 
didn't  know  you  were  in  the  room/' 

^^  Oh  je$y  Mr.  Lorimer,  I've  been  here  all  the  time.  I've  been 
sitting?  in  yonder  comer.  I  watched  the  game,  my  dear,  and  you 
pkyed  beautifully — beautifully  indeed.  What  luck!  bless  my 
neart^  what  luck — ^ha!  hal  ha  1  When  I  saw  you  win^  I  said  to 
myself,  ^  How's  your  time,  Shadrach.  You've  only  to  put  Mr. 
Lorimer  in  mind  of  his  note^  and  he'll  pay  it.' " 

^^  What  note?  you  usurious  old  rascal !  I  never  gave  you  any," 
cried  Tradescazit. 

"  True,"  replied  Shadrach,  *^  but  you  Mve  a  promissory  note 
far  two  thousand  to  Messrs.  Gleek  and  loragge,  and  they  trans- 
ferred it  to  me.  Here  it  is.  All  r^ular,  you  see,  and  the  note'a 
doe.  I  wouldn't  press  for  payment,  but  as  you're  in  cash,  it 
can't  be  inconvenient." 

^^  Weill  I  suDpose  I  must  pay/'  rejoined  Tradescant.  ^^  Take 
your  money,"  he  added,  snatching  the  note,  and  tearing  it  in 
pieces. 

^^  I've  a  little  matter  to  settle  with  you,  captain,"  said  the  Jew, 
addressing  Chatteris. 

^^  With  me? "  exclaimed  the  captain,  turning  pale.  ^^  I  hope 
my  note  for  a  thousand  pounds  to  Major  Pepper  hasn't  found  its 
way  to  your  hands?  " 

^'  Indeed  but  it  has,  captain/'  replied  Shadrach.  '^  I  won't  hurt 
your  feelings  by  mentiomng  what  I  gave  for  it,  but  I  shall  be 
happy  to  exchange  it  for  the  bank-notes  you've  juat  put  into  your 
pocket." 

^^  Zounds  I  won't  you  aDow  me  a  few  hauls'  enjoyment  of  them, 
Shadrach?    Present  the  note  to-morrow,  and  I'U  honour  it." 

^^  No  time  like  the  present,  captain.  To-m<»row  mightn't  be 
convenient — so,  if  you  please,  we'll  settle  at  iKQce." 

^^  Why,  you're  a  footpad,  Shadrach— only  you  use  a  biU  instead 
of  a  pistol.   Here's  the  money,  and  be  hanged  to  you." 

Aiid  he  handed  him  the  notes  in  exchange  for  the  bill. 

As  soon  as  he  had  counted  the  money  the  Jew  departed,  with 
an  exulting  grin  upon  his  sallow  features.  And  the  bank  bebg 
broken,  and  play  consequently  at  an  end,  most  of  the  company 
quitted  the  room  at  the  same  time. 
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ni. 

THS  BOOKS. 

"Comb,"  cried  Wilkes,  "weVe  had  enough  here.  I  move  an 
adjournment  to  the  Dilettanti  Club/' 

**  Tm  with  you,**  replied  Tom  Potter.  "  Won*t  you  come^  too, 
Lorimer?** 

"  ril  join  you  there  in  an  hour,"  rejoined  Tradescant.  '*  I  mean 
to  try  my  luck  at  hazard.    I  feel  sure  of  winning." 

"  You  toofit  win  if  vou  play  with  Gleek  and  Sragge,**  said  Tom 
Potter;  "and  I  see  they've  just  come  in.  Fve  already  cautioned 
you  against  those  two  rooks,  and  I  warn  you  against  them  once 
more.**  • 

"  Oh !  I've  no  reason  to  doubt  them  I "  exclaimed  Tradescant 

As  they  were  talking,  the  two  individuals  alluded  to  by  Potter 
approached.  Both  were  showily  dressed  in  laced  coats  and  flowered 
silk  waistcoats,  and  wore  Ramilies  ^riwigs,  deep  laced  ruffles, 
and  swords  with  silver  hilts.  But  in  spite  of  tneir  ^y  attire 
there  was  something  equivocal  in  their  looks  and  manner  Uiat  would 
not  allow  them  to  pass  for  gentlemen.  Gleek  was  the  younger  of 
the  two,  and  had  a  slight  figure  and  pale  features,  lit  up  by 
quick,  restless  black  eyes,  and  hands  dehcatelv  white  as  those  of 
a  woman.  Bragse  was  larger  and  coarser-looking,  with  blubber 
lips,  an  ace  of  clubs  nose,  and  a  copper  colour.  They  were  re- 
ceived with  great  haughtiness  by  all  the  party  except  Tradescant; 
and  when  Gleek  addressed  Sir  W  illiam  Stanhope,  the  latter  turned 
contemptuously  upon  his  heel. 

"Don't  presume  to  address  me,  sir,"  said  Tom  Potter  to 
Bragge.     "I  have  no  acquaintance  with  you." 

The  bully  was  about  to  make  an  angrv  reply,  but  the  resolute 
expression  of  the  other's  countenance  cheesed  him. 

"If  you  won't  come  with  us,  Lorimer,"  pursued  Potter,  "don't 
neglect  my  caution."  And  he  glanced  so  significantly  at  Bragge^ 
that  the  latter  exclaimed, 

"Had  that  remark  any  reference  to  me,  sir?" 

"  Apply  it  if  you  please,  sir,"  replied  Potter. 

And  with  a  contemptuous  look  he  quitted  the  room  with  his 
friends.  Captain  Chatteris  and  the  fat  Leicestershire  baronet,  how- 
ever, remained  with  Tradescant. 

"He  shall  pav  for  tiiis  insolence,"  cried  Bragge.  "Til  cane  him 
publicly  in  the  Mall  to-morrow  " 

"  Son,  Mr.  Lorimer,"  cried  Gleek,  *^  I  hear  youVe  had  rare  luck 
at  basset — ^broken  the  bank,  eh?    Tou'U  empty  our  pockets  next." 

"Pll  try,  gentlemen— Pll  try,"  replied  Tradescant    "You've 
both  won  a  good  deal  from  me.    It?s  only  fair  I  should  have  my  • 
revenge.'^ 
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**  And  we  won't  refuse  it  you,"  said  Bragge.  "  Shall  we  begin 
with  passage?" 

^^"^Oy  let  us  go  at  once  to  hazard/'  rejoined  Tradescant. 

'^Fm  ready,"  cried  Bragge,  taking  a  box  fi*om  his  pocket,  and 
xattling  the  dice  within  it 

^  No  music  like  this,  Mr.  Lorimer,"  cried  Gleek,  rattling  a  box 
in  his  turn. 

"  Here,  sirrah,**  cried  Tradescant  to  a  drawer,  ^*  give  me  a  box 
and  dice,  and  another  for  Sir  Theodosius." 

"  Not  for  me,**  said  the  Leicestershire  baronet.  "  Til  look  on 
and  bet." 

As  soon  as  he  was  provided  with  the  necessary  implements  for 
play,  Tradescant  proceeded  to  the  table  which  the  rooks  had  se- 
lected for  the  game.  He  was  followed  by  Sir  Theodosius  and 
Chatteris. 

Elated  by  his  previous  success,  Tradescant  made  sure  of  winning, 
and  was  all  eagerness  to  commence;  and  on  the  onset  it  seemed  as 
if  his  expectations  were  about  to  be  realised,  for  he  made  several 
lucky  throws  in  succession,  and  won  twenty  pounds  from  each  of 
his  adversaries. 

"  Deuce  take  it  I  I  can't  think  what  ails  the  dice  to-night," 
cried  Gleek.  ^^I've  scarcely  had  a  chance  yet,  and  haven't  nicked 
the  main  once." 

**I  never  threw  worse,"  added  Bragge.  **  All  the  luck  ifr  with 
Lorimer." 

**  Don't  be  daunted,  gentlemen,"  cried  Tradescant.  "  FU  play 
as  long  as  you  please,  and  for  as  much  as  you  please.  I  should  like 
to  win  a  few  hundreds  from  you." 

^'You  shall  win  thousands  if  you  can,  Mr.  Lorimer,"  cried 
Bragge,  putting  a  hundred  pounds  on  the  table.   ^^  I'm  no  flincher." 

^^Ifor  I,"  added  Gleek,  imitating  his  colleague's  example. 

^^FU  bet  ten  guineas  on  your  next  cast,  Lorimer,"  said  Sir 
Theodosius. 

"  I'll  take  you,  sir,"  replied  Bragge. 

'^  So  will  ty"  added  Gleek,  shaking  his  box.  ^^  Seven's  the  main  I 
^ha!  ame»-ace!" 

"Seven's  the  main!"  cried  Bragge,  throwing.  "Confusion I 
twelve!^' 

"  Now  for  it,"  cried  Tradescant,  throwing  in  his  turn.  "  Egad ! 
I've  nicked  it— eleven."  And  he  swept  all  the  money  from  the 
board. 

"  We  each  owe  you  ten  guineas,"  said  the  two  rooks  to  Sir 
Theodosius. 

"  Let  it  stand,  gentlemen/'  replied  the  Leicestershire  baronet. 
"  I  shall  go  on  backing  Mr.  Lorimer." 

•    For  a  few  minutes  longer  uninterrupted  good  luck  attended 
Tradescant.    As  the  stakes  were  doubled  after  each  successful  cBsty 
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there  was  now  a  considerable  sum  on  the  table.  All  this  time  the 
proceeding  of  the  rooks  had  been  carefully  watched  by  Candish, 
who^  stationed  behind  Tradescant^  perceived  that  they  had  dex- 
terously contrived  to  change  their  dice. 

^  Seven's  the  main,"  cried  Tradescant,  "  quatre-iiey." 

^  Cinque  deuce  I  **  cried  Bragge,  throwing. 

*^  Six  ace ! "  cried  Gleek,  following  him. 

^  The  chances  are  equal.  Another  cast  must  decide  it^^'  cried 
Tradescant. 

^^  Hold  I  ^  exclaimed  Candish,  ^^  the  chances  are  not  equaL  These 
dice  are  loaded/'  he  added,  covering  thos6  used  by  Gleek  with  his 
hand. 

^'And  so  are  these,"  cried  Herbert,  snatching  Bragge's  dice 
from  the  table. 

'^  How  dare  ^ou  make  such  a  charge  against  a  gentleman,  sir?" 
eried  Gleek,  vamly  attempting  to  puw  away  Canaish's  hand. 

^^  I  say  the  dice  are  loaded,"  cried  Candish,  giving  them  to 
Tradescant.    ^^  Split  them,  and  jrou  will  see." 

<<Fire  and  fury  I  No  such  indignity  shall  be  offered  to  mV 
roared  Gleek.     "  Fll  have  your  heart's  blood." 

<^Both  dice  are  filled  with  quicksilver,"  cried  Herbert,  who 
had  shattered  them  upon  the  hearth. 

^^  And  so  are  these,"  cried  Tradescant,  flinging  them  at  Gleek's 
head.  ^^  Y6u  are  a  dieat  and  a  villain^  and  your  accomplice  is  no 
better." 

**You  now  see  how  youVe  been  imposed  upon|  sir,"  said 
Candish,  ^^  and  what  rogues  you've  had  to  deal  with." 

"  I  do !  I  do ! "  rejoined  Tradescant. 

^*  This  is  a  well-contrived  trick,  but  it  won't  pass,"  cried  Gleek. 
« We're  not  to  be  plundered  in  this  manner  with  impunitj^. 
Give  up  the  money  you've  robbed  us  of,  or  you. don't  leave  this 
room  aUve."     And  he  drew  his  sword. 

"  What  ho  I  there — without ! "  shouted  Bragge,  knocking  the 
floor  with  a  chair. 

And  in  reply  to  the  signal  some  half  a  dozen  ruffians  of  villanous 
mein  made  tneir  appearance  at  the  doorway. 

Sir  Theodosius  was  now  seriously  alarmed. 

"  I  must  have  been  mad  to  come  here,"  he  cried.  **  We  shall 
all  be  murdered.    Help  I  help  I  watch  watch  I " 

*^  Hold  your  tongue,  you  silly  old  fool ! "  cried  Bragge.  "  No 
harm  shall  be  done  you  if  you  behave  properly." 

But  the  fat  baronet  rushed  to  the  window,  and  tried  to  get 
it  open.  Darting  after  him,  Bragge  pulled  him  forcibly  backwards, 
alarming  him  dreadfully.  His  cries  brought  Herb^  to  his  as- 
sistance, who  attacked  Bragge  in  his  turn.  A  general  scuffle  thea 
ensued.  Swords  were  drawn  on  all  sides,  and  passes  exchanged 
-*-luckily,  without  much  effect.    In  the  confusion  ohairs  and  ciudr 
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tables  were  upeet,  and  the  candles  and  lamps  rolled  on  the  ground, 
burjring  all  in  darkness. 

If  the  Leicestershire  baronet  had  been  alarmed  before  it  was 
nothing  to  his  present  fright,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  his  fears 
were  not  imwarranted.  However,  he  contrived  to  get  to  the 
window — which,  as  we  have  said,  opened  upon  a  balcony  over- 
looking the  river — and  at  last,  to  his  great  delight,  succeeded  in 
unfastening  it.  This  accomplished,  he  rushed  out  upon  the  bal- 
cony, and  clamoured  lustily  for  help. 

IV. 

Meanwhile,  the  conflict  raged  in  the  room,  with  what  result 
could  not  be  known,  all  being  buried  in  darkness,  and  no  one  could 
tell  whether  he  was  engaged  with  friend  or  foe.  All  at  once, 
above  the  din  of  strife,  a  watchman's  rattle  was  heard,  and  a  simi- 
lar noise  was  repeated,  proving  that  the  Leicestershire  baronet's  out- 
cries had  given  the  aliurm.  At  the  same  time,  fresh  apprehension 
was  caused  by  the  sudden  bursting  out  of  flames  at  the  back  of  the 
room.  Apparently,  one  of  the  lamps  which  had  fallen  on  the  floor 
before  becoming  extinguished,  had  set  fire  to  some  curtains,  and 
these  now  blazed  up.  At  this  new  danger,  the  combat  instantly 
ceased;  the  curtains  were  torn  down,  and  prompt  measures  taken 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  fire.  In  vain:  other  combustible 
materials  had  caught,  and  the  house  being  built  of  timber,  now 
old  and  dry,  it  burnt  with  such  rapidity  as  to  threaten  its  speedy 
destruction. 

The  moment  the  fire  broke  out,  the  two  rooks,  who  seemed  fully 
alive  to  the  danger  of  the  situation,  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  dashed 
down  the  staircase,  and  got  out  of  the  house.  They  were  quickly 
followed  by  the  rest  of  their  associates,  and  in  another  moment 
only  Tradescant  and  Chatteris,  with  Herbert  and  Candish,  were  left 
in  the  room. 

^^  We  must  away  too,"  cried  Herbert  "  It  won*t  be  safe  to 
remain  here  longer.    The  fire  is  gaining  rapidly." 

"  Whereas  Sir  Theodosius?"  inquired  Tradescant. 

*^Here,**  replied  the  baronet,  putting  his  head,  from  which 
the  wig  was  gone,  through  the  window.  "Is  the  fight  over? — 
are  the  villains  gone?    Bless  my  life,  what  a  fire !  '* 

"  Yes,  yes,  you'll  be  burnt  to  death  if  you  stay  here,"  cried 
Candish.  "  Don't  lose  a  moment,  if  you  value  your  life.  Come 
along!" 

The  whole  party  were  then  about  to  hurry  down  stairs,  when 
they  were  stopped  by  a  posse  of  watchmen  and  constables — mus- 
tering some  ten  or  a  dozen  men — ^bearing  lanterns,  and  armed  with 
staves  and  truncheons. 

'^  Here  are  some  of  the  villains  left,"  cried  the  foremost  watch- 
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man;  ^^  the  others  haye  given  us  tile  slip,  but  we'll  make  sure  of 
these.  Tou  are  our  prisoners,  masters.  Keastanoe  will  be  usekM^ 
so  I  advise  jou  not  to  attempt  it  Come  along  with  ub  quietly  to  the 
watch-house  in  Bread-street.  You'll  have  to  give  an  acoount  of 
yourselves  to  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Mansion  House  to-morrow 
morning.'* 

^^  'Sdeath !  that  mustn't  be,"  exclaimed  TVadesoant^  ^'  Here  ase 
five  guineas  for  you,  my  good  fellow&    Let  ua  pass." 

^^  W  ell,  come  down  stairs,  and  we'll  talk  about  it,"  xejoined  the 
watchman. 

"Don't  go  with  them,"  whii^red  Chatteris;  "they'll  play  us 
some  cursed  trick.  The  window's  open;  it  will  be  easy  to  drop 
from  the  balcony  to  the  ground." 

No  sooner  was  the  hint  given  than  it  was  acted  on.  A  rush  was 
made  by  the  party  towards  the  window.  Of  course  the  watchmen 
followed,  but  they  were  held  in  check  by  Herbert  and  Txadescani^ 
who  opposed  them  with  their  drawn  swords.  Ab  the  fire  was  now 
burning  fieroely,  and  the  watchmen  suffered  from  the  heat,  they 
determined  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  speedy  issue,  and  dealt  some 
heavy  blows  against  the  young  men,  which  the  latter  with  diffi« 
culty  warded  off. 

"  Make  [good  your  retreat,*  said  Herbert  to  his  cousin.  "  It 
won't  do  for  you  to  be  captured." 

"Yes,  go,"  added  Candish;  "FU  take  your  place*" 

Thus  urged,  the  young  man  sprang  through  the  window.  On 
gaining  the  balcony,  he  found  that  Chatteris  had  already  dis- 
appeared, but  Sir  Theodosius  was  still  there,  clinging  desperately 
to  the  rails  of  the  balcony,  but  not  daring  to  let  himself  drop. 
Tradescant  instantly  flew  to  his  assistance,  and  with  the  help  of 
Chatteris,  who  was  standing  below,  managed  to  effect  the  stout 
baronet's  safe  descent.  This  accomplished,  he  himself  descended. 
At  the  same  juncture,  a  wherry  approached  the  shore,  and  the 
liberal  fare  offered  by  Tradescant  soon  induced  the  two  watermen 
who  rowed  it  to  take  all  three  on  board. 

"  Stand  out  a  few  yards  firom  shore,"  said  Tradescant;  "we  must 
wait  for  our  friends." 

"  Werry  good,  your  honour,"  replied  one  of  the  watermen,  a 
crafty  old  fellow;  "  if  you'll  only  pay  us  well,  we'll  do  whatsom- 
ever  you  axes." 

Accordingly,  they  pulled  out  some  twenty  or  thirtv  yards,  and 
then  remained  stationary  opposite  the  burning  house.  But 
though  an  anxious  look-out  was  kept,  nothing  could  be  seen  of 
Herbert  or  Candish.  Indeed,  a  loud  shout  proceeding  from  the 
house  seemed  to  proclaim  that  they  had  fallen  into  the  han^s  of 
the  watchmen,  while  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  &imes  bursting 
through  the  windows,  made  it  evident  that  the  room  was  untenant 
able,  or  that  any  rash  individuals  lingering  within  it  were  doomed 
to  destruction.     Still,  though  aware  they  could  render  no  further 
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mi^  the  party  in  the  boat  tarried  to  gaze  at  the  blazing  building 
mrhioh  now  fonned  a  veiy  striking  spectacle. 

Bat  let  us  now  see  what  had  befallen  Herbert  and  Candish. 
Endowed  with  remarkable  activit j,  there  is  no  doubt  that^  if  left 
to  himself,  Herbert  could  easily  have  escaped  from  the  watch«  But 
he  would  not  leave  Candish,  and  it  was  while  gallantly  struggling 
to  rescue  the  old  man^  whose  aword  had  been  beaten  from  his 
grasp,  and  who  was  being  dragged  off*  by  his  captors,  that  he  him- 
adf  was  overpowered. 

Bolii  their  priaonezs  being  thus  secuxed,  the  watchmen  cave  the 
shout  heard  oy  those  on  die  water,  and  then  hurriea  down 
Jtairs  as  expeditiously  as  they  oould.  It  was  time.  Had  they 
xemained  another  minute,  not  one  of  them  would  have  quitted 
the  place  alive.  The  whole  of  the  roof  had  caught  fire,  and  some 
of  the  blazing  rafters  fell  in,  filling  the  room  with  flame  and  smoke. 
By  this  time  a  great  number  of  suspicious-looking  pereons  were 
collected  in  the  narrow  street  or  alley  at  the  back  of  the  ordinary, 
and  it  lequixed  considerable  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
stables and  the  watch  to  pcevent  thmn  from  plundering  the  house 
under  pretence  of  lenderinff  assistance.  All  that  could  be  saved 
was  removed  from  the  premises  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the  alley 
was  pactxally  blocked  up  with  goods  and  fiumiture. 

By  this  time  an  engine  had  been  brought  from  Queenhithe^ 
but  ovring  to  the  c<mfined  situation  of  the  premises  great  di£Eloulty 
was  experienced  in  causing  it  to  play  upon  the  burning  structure. 
Another  engine,  set  upon  a  barge,  was  also  brought  on  the  river 
side  of  the  house,  and  this  was  far  more  efficient,  but  the  con- 
flagration had  now  made  far  too  great  progress  to  be  checked, 
and  the  utmost  that  could  be  done  was  to  endeavour  to  save  the 
adjoining  habitations  by  throwing  a  constant  jet  of  water  upon 
them. 

The  spectacle  as  witnessed  by  those  within  the  boat,  who  still 
remained  looking  on,  was  now  exceedingly  grand.  The  night 
being  profoundly  dark,  and  perfectly  calm,  full  efi*aet  was  given 
to  the  fire.  The  habitation,  as  we  have  already  said,  being  com- 
posed of  old  and  dry  timber,  was  rapidly  consumed,  l^e  fire 
burnt  with  great  fierceness,  the  flames  springing  to  a  vast  height, 
illuminating  not  only  the  densely-packea  intervening  buildings  in 
Thames-street,  Faul's-chain,  and  Doctors'-commons,  but  the  mas- 
sive structure  of  St.  Paul's  itself,  which  was  now  displayed  as 
clearly  as  in  broad  daylight;  and  casting  a  stream  of  radiance 
across  the  darkling  current.  The  jagged  buildings  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  looking  black  and  indistinct,  had  a  very  picturesque  effect. 
Many  other  wherries  besides  that  occupied  by  Tradescant  and  his 
fiiends  were  there,  and  others  were,  momentarily  arriving,  or  has- 
tening to  the  spot.  Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the 
South wark  side  of  the  river,  fiusing  me  conflagration,  was  crowded 
with  spectators,  while  London  Bridge,  and,  indeed,  every  other 
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place  commanding  a  view,  had  Bome  occupant.  Owing  to  the 
crowded  state  of  the  street  at  therear^andthe  confusion  prevailing 
in  it,  the  watchmen  did  not  immediately  convey  their  prisoners  to 
the  watoh-house,  but  took  them  to  an  adjoining  tavern,  known  as 
the  Horse-shoe  and  Magpie. 

V. 

AN  HOra's  DUBAKCS. 

HsRE  they  were  introduced  to  a  small  room  adjoining  the  bar, 
and  a  watchman  left  in  charge  of  them* 

<^  Now  make  yourselves  comfortable,  gem'men,"  said  this  worthy, 
setting  his  lantern  on  the  table.  ^^  Call  for  anything  you  likes. 
Vm  agreeable.  In  case  vou  don't  know  it,  I  may  tell  you  the  Hoss- 
shoe's  a  famous  house  for  punch,  and  you'll  have  plenty  of  time 
to  drink  a  bowl,  for  you'll  be  here  an  hour  or  better,  I  dare  say. 
There's  no  liquor  allowed  in  the  watch-house." 

^^  I  want  nothing  to  drink,"  cried  Herbert,  seating  himself  on  one 
of  the  rush-bottomed  chairs  with  which  the  room  was  furnished. 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Candish.  "  But  order  something  for  yourself,  my 
good  fellow,"  he  added^  tossing  the  Charley  a  crown  piece. 

^^  Ah !  I  see,  your  honour  understands  business,"  the  watchman 
replied,  taking  the  money.  And  opening  the  door,  he  called  for 
a  quartern  of  gin^  with  a  pipe  and  tobacco,  all  of  which  were 
brought  him  by  a  drawer.  Thus  provided,  he  sat  down,  and 
after  sipping  the  gin,  which  he  pronounced  a  perfect  cordial,  pro- 
ceeded to  Tight  his  pipe.  While  ^oing  this,  he  made  another 
effort  to  induce  his  prisoners  to  follow  his  example,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Neither,  though  the  watchman  himself  was  disposed  to  be 
talkative,  did  they  appear  inclined  for  conversation.  So,  findinjj 
he  got  no  reply  to  his  remarks,  the  guardian  of  the  night  voted  his 
companions  dull  fellows,  and  smoked  his  pipe  in  siknce.  Both 
Herbert  and  Candish  had  dropped  off  into  a  doze,  when  they  were 
suddenly  roused  by  a  knocking  at  the  door,  which  had  been  locked 
inside  by  the  watchman. 

*^  Open  quick ! "  cried  a  voice  outside.  ^^  It's  me,  Ned  Finch. 
Here's  the  devil  to  pay." 

^^  What's  the  matter?"  cried  the  watchman,  getting  up  and  un- 
locking the  door.  > 

"  You  would  soon  have  found  out  what's  the  matter,  and  to  your 
cost,  Corny  Cloyde,  if  I  hadn't  come  to  warn  you,"  replied  his 
brother  watchman.  ^^  The  Lord  Mayor  is  coming  to  see  the 
prisoners." 

"  The  Lord  Mayor  I  impossible,  Ned,"  rejoined  Corny. 

'^  You'll  find  it  quite  true,"  said  Finch.  ^'  His  loroship  came 
down  to  see  that  due  precautions  were  taken  to  put  out  the  fire  and 
prevent  it  from  spreaoing,  and  while  questioning  the  men  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  occurrence,  heard  about  the  prisoners,  and  being 
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informed  they  had  been  taken  to  the  Hoss-shoe^  said  he'd  go  see 
^em.  So  I  ran  on  to  tell  you.  There ! "  he  added,  triumphantly, 
"  you  didn't  believe  ma     His  lordship's  at  the  door  now." 

^  I'm  ready  for  him,"  rejoined  Corny,  thrusting  his  pipe  into 
his  pockety  and  hastily  hiding  the  measure  of  gin  and  the  glass  under 
the  table. 

This  hurried  dialo^e,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  not  lost  upon  the 
prisoners,  and  was  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  held  out  a  prospect  of 
speedy  release.  A  loud  clamour  and  shuffling  of  feet  now  announced 
that  several  persons  had  entered  the  outer  room.  Presently  the  noise 
ceased,  and  a  voice,  easily  recognised  by  both  his  auditors  as  that 
of  Sir  Ghresham  Lorimer,  was  heard  inquiring  about  the  prisoners. 
Then  steps  approached  the  door,  and  in  another  moment  the 
Lord  Mayor  was  seen  standing  at  it,  attended  by  the  host  and 
hostess,  both  bearing  lights.  Benind  him  were  a  couple  of  beadles, 
with  a  posse  of  constables  and  watchmen. 

^^  Here  are  the  prisoners,  an  please  your  honourable  lordship," 
said  Corny,  advancing  towards  him,  and  inclining  his  person. 
"  Both  desperate  characters — notorious  sharpers." 

*^  Sharpers,  eh ! "  exclaimed  the  Lord  Mayor.  "  I'm  glad 
you've  caught  them.  A  stop  must  be  put  to  these  practices.  If 
Picard's  ordinary  had  not  been  burnt  down  I  would  have  inflicted 
upon  him  the  full  penalty  of  two  hundred  pounds  for  keeping  a 
gaming-table.  But  these  rogues  shall  be  fined,  and  give  ample 
securities  for  their  future  good  conduct.  I  won't  let  them  loose  to 
prey  upon  society  again." 

"  Your  lordship  is  quite  right,"  said  the  landlord.  "  You  can't 
be  too  severe  upon  these  cheating  gamesters.  Picard's  ordinary 
has  been  a  great  nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  it's  a  blessing 
it's  burnt  down." 

^  Stand  aside  and  let  me  look  at  them,"  said  the  Lord  Mayor 
to  Corny.  "What  do  I  see?"  he  exclaimed,  in  the  utmost  surprise. 
"  You  have  made  some  stupid  mistake,  fellow.  I  thought  you  had 
caught  those  two  sharpers,  Gleek  and  Bragge.  These  persons  are 
not  gamesters." 

"Oh  yes,  begging  your  honourable  lordship's  pardon,  they 
are,"  replied  Corny,  "arrant  gamesters.  We  took  'em  in  the  fact. 
Let  'era  be  searched,  and  I'll  lay  my  life  dice  and  cards  will  be 
found  in  their  pockets." 

"  Search  us,"  cried  Herbert,  "  and  if  it  should  prove  as  this  fellow 
states,  let  the  severest  punishment  be  inflicted  upon  us." 

"How  came  you  at  this  gaming-house,  for  I  presume  you  can- 
not deny  having  been  there?"  asked  the  Lord  Mayor. 

"We  were  both  there,  but  not  with  the  intention  of  plajdng," 
replied  Herbert 

"  His  lordship  wouldn't  believe  that  if  you  were  on  your  oath," 
CTied  Corny.  "One  of  their  associates  won  several  thousand 
pounds,  and  broke  the  bank." 
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^^  Is  this  correct?"  demanded  the  Lord  Msyor. 

^'  The  man  is  right  in  stating  that  the  bank  was  broken/'  replied 
Herbert. 

"By  whom?" 

"  xonr  lordship  must  excuse  me  if  I  decline  to  answer  tl» 
question." 

^  I  can  easily  find  it  out  for  your  lordahip,"  cried  Coxny.  ^  Ned 
Finch  heard  the  raecaPs  name.  It  was  something  like  your  lord- 
ship's own*  Ah  I  there's  Ned  himself.  Tell  his  lordship  who  it 
was  that  broke  the  bank." 

^^I  didn't  catch  the  name,"  replied  Ned,  evasively,  ^^but  I 
should  know  the  gentleman  again  if  I  clapped  eyes  upon  him.  He 
is  a  very  fine  young  man." 

<<  We  should  have  captured  him  if  it  hadn't  be«i  for  these  two," 
said  Corny.  "  They  kept  us  at  bay  with  their  swords  while  the 
others  got  off." 

"No  on^  I  hope,  was  hurt?"  inquired  the  Lord  Mayor^ 
anxiously. 

"  A  few  scratches,  that  was  all,  my  Wd.    Our  opponents  got  as 

S^ood  as  they  gaive.    There  was  one  fat  old  fellow  with  them  yrho 
ost  his  wig,  and  got  a  knock  or  two.    But  no  one  was  much 
hurt." 

«  That's  well,"  said  the  Lord  Mayor. 

"  I  can  prove,  my  lord,  if  needful,"  said  Candish,  ^^  that  I  was 
present  with  a  laudable  design,  and  that  this  young  gentleman 
merely  went  with  me  to  enable  me  to  carry  it  out.  He  neither 
played  nor  intended  to  play.  Our  object  was  to  expose  the  tricks 
of  the  two  sharpers  your  lordship  has  referred  to,  and  in  this  we 
completely  succeeded.  We  were  fortunately  able  to  open  the  eyes 
of  one  who  has  for  some  time  been  their  dupe." 

"Your  statement  carries  conviction  with  it,  and  I  therefore 
think  it  needless  to  pursue  the  inquiry  further,"  said  the  Lord 
Mayor.  "  You  are  both  discharged,  and  I  am  sorry  you  have  been 
at  all  detained." 

"  Oh !  that  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence,  my  lord,"  said 
Candish.  "  We  are  too  well  satisfied  with  what  we  nave  accom- 
pUshed  to  heed  an  hour's  detention.  But  we  may  congratulais 
ourselves  that  your  lordship  was  brought  hither  by  the  fire,  or  we 
must  have  passed  the  night  in  the  watch-house." 

"  And  have  been  brought  before  me  in  the  justice  court  of  the 
Mansion  House  to-morrow,"  rejoined  the  Lord  Mayor.  "  You  have 
had  an  escape  certainly,  and  I'm  exceedingly  glad  of  it.  Hark 
ye,  my  good  fellows,"  he  added  to  the  constables,  "those  two 
sharpers,  Grlsek  and  Bragi^e,  mustn't  be  allowed  to  escape.  Feinret 
them  out.  I  rely  on  their  capture,  d'ye  hear?  Now  follow  me, 
gentlemen,  and  I'll  see  you  safely  dirou^h  the  crowd  outside."^ 

With  this  he  quitted  the  house,,  whue  Herbert  and  Candish, 
acting  upon  his  suggestion,  kept  close  behind  him,  and,  being  sor- 
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rounded  hr  i3»  aooMAlieiy  pa«ed  without  bindraiiGe  or  moletftation 
through  the  rmasv  nob,  and  ultimately  found  their  waff  to  the 
hotue  in  Ofaeapnde  iiiBt  is  Sir  Greshsm  had  entered  it. 

It  was  late  enough  then,  being  past  two  o'clock,  ^ut  BowOhttidl 
clock  stvQok  four  TCfore  TrMleecaot  was  lighted  to  his  chamber  bj 
Tiplady. 

VL 

CHAT  JlT  BSEAKf  AST, 

Next  morning  the  Lord  Mayor,  having  previously  sent  Tomline 
to  appnse  Millicent  and  Pnie  tnat  he  would  bieakfast  with  them 
in  their  own  room,  made  his  appearanfte  about  nine  o'dock^  and 
found  all  ready  for  him. 

Both  girk  were  dressed  with  a  simplicity  that  was  espedally 
agreeable  to  Sir  Greaham,  and  he  oould  not  help  thinking  how 
much  better  they  looked  in  their  plain,  neat  attire,  with  their 
luxuriant  tresses  fiise  from  powder  and  pomstam,  their  complexions 
fresh  and  dear,  and  such  as  Nature  had  given  them,  tnan  hia 
eldest  daughters  in  their  rich  silks  and  satiaa,  and  with  their  avdr 
ficially-heighAened  charms.  Their  smiling  countenances  and  eyes 
beaming  with  pleasure  evinced  their  satisfaction  at  seeing  him. 

After  an  affectionate  greeting  had  passed  between  them,  MiHi- 
cent  said,,  in  tones  that  bespoke  her  delight,  ^^  Well,  this  is  really 
very  kind  of  you,  papa,  to  bestow  a  little  of  your  valuable  time 
upon  us.  You  cannot  conceive  how  {leased  we  both  were  to 
receive  your  message  by  Tomline." 

^  Yes,  indeed,  uncle,"  added  Prue.  ^^  You  have  made  us  happy 
for  the  day.  We  did  not  see  you  yesterday,  and  I  almost  feaied 
we  might  suffer  a  similar  deprivation  to-day." 

^^  Neither  would  you  have  seen  me,  my  dear,  unless  I  had  come 
now,'*  rejoined  Sir  Gresham,  smiling,  ^  for  my  time  is  so  much 
eogrossed  by  my  official  duties  and  by  engagements  of  one  kind  or 
another  that  I  have  scarcely  a  moment  to  myself.  A  Lord  Mayor 
haa  so  many  demands  upon  him  that  be  has  little  to  bestow  on  his 
own  &mily.  After  eleven  o'clock  I  beloi^  to  the  public.  You 
mast  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  if  I  shouLi  now  and  then  come 
and  breakfaat  with  you." 

**  Surprised,  papal"  exclaimed  Milly.  "  We  shall  be  enchanted. 
You  cannot  come  too  often — that  is,  if  mamma  can  spare  you." 

"  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  Sir  Gresham,  smiling,  "I 
was  rather  anxious  to  eseape  a  X/bte-k-^te  with  her  ladyship." 

"Oh I  now  you  are  spoilifig  all,  uncle,"  cried  Pjrue.  "You 
won't  allow  ua  to  flatter  ourselves  tbuEit  you  come  to  see  u&  How- 
e«Eer,  we'll  do  our  best  to  be  agreeable  to  you,  and  hope  we  may 
induce  you  to  repeat  the  visit." 

On  this  they  all  sat  down  to  the  breakfast-tabley  where  the 
honours  were  done  in  a  very  charming  mannet  by  Milly.  leai 
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already  made^  and  chocolate — Sir  Gresham's  customary  beverage 
—was  brought  in,  hot  and  foaming,  by  a  page.  There  were  pates, 
cold  chickens,  ham  and  tongue,  and  plenty  of  other  good  diings 
upon  a  dde-table. 

<^  You  know  I  like  a  substantial  breakfast,  Milly /'  said  the  Lord 
Mayor,  helping  himself  to  some  Yorkshire  pie,  *^  and  have  provided 
accordingly.** 

"  It  is  your  own  breakfast,  papa,'*  replied  Milly.  *^  On  receiving 
your  message,  I  ordered  it  to  be  brought  up  here.  You  must  not 
suppose  that  Prue  and  I  feast  in  this  manner.  Very  little  contents 
us,  I  assure  you.*' 

^  There  you're  wrong,  my  dear.  Always  lay  in  a  good  founda- 
tion  for  the  day.  This  is  an  excellent  pie.  Cfan't  I  prevail  upon 
you  to  taste  it,  Prue?** 

'^  No  thank  you,  uncle.    I  never  touch  meat  in  a  morning." 

**  Then  you're  not  the  girl  I  took  you  for,"  cried  Sir  Gresham. 
**  You  must  improve  your  habits,  and  follow  my  example.  You 
prefer  cakes,  sweetmeats,  honey,  marmalade,  and  all  such  trash,  I 
suppose,  to  ^ood,  solid,  wholesome  food.  Milly  is  just  as  absurd. 
She  eats  notning — absolutely  nothing.'* 

^  Oh  I  don't  say  so,  papa.  I'm  sure  Pve  an  excellent  appetite. 
Mamma  often  says  I  eat  too  much." 

<^  Does  she?"  cried  Sir  Gresham.  ^^  Then  she  doesn't  apply  the 
same  rule  to  herself,  that* s  all  I  can  say.  If  she  had  tasted  this  pie, 
for  instance,  she  would  most  assuredly  have  come  again — and  quite 
right  too.  Speaking  of  your  aunt,  rrue — ^have  you  seen  much  of 
her  since  your  stay  here?" 

**  Not  a  great  deal,  uncle,"  she  replied.  "  Lady  Dawes  and  Mrs. 
Chatteris  were  here  yesterday,  and  I  fancy  they  have  no  great 
affection  for  me." 

"  I  fear  not,"  said  Sir  Gresham ;  *^  but  never  mind." 

"  Yes,  I  told  Prue  not  to  mind,"  said  Milly.  "  It^s  my  sisters' 
way.  They  are  often  very  cold  and  haughty  to  me,  but  I'm  used 
to  it,  and  don't  heed  it." 

"  Well,  Milly  and  I  must  try  to  make  amends  for  the  earn 
treatment  you  experience  from  the  others,"  said  Sir  Grresham.  **  We 
shall  remove  to  the  Mansion  House  in  a  day  or  so,  and  then  you 
can  either  stay  here  with  Herbert,  or  go  with  us,  as  you  like  b^t." 

"  Oh,  Prue  will  go  with  us,  I'm  sure,**  cried  Milly.  *^  I  can't 
spare  her." 

"If  my  aunt  wouldn't  think  me  in  the  way,  I  should  like  of 
all  things  to  stay  at  the  Mansion  House,"  said  rrue.  "  It's  quite  a 
palace,  I'm  told — much  finer  than  Guildhall." 

"Quite  a  different  thing,  child.  The  one  is  an  ancient  edifice; 
the  other  modern.  The  Mansion  House  has  only  just  been 
built — ^that  is  to  say,  it  was  finished  ei^ht  years  ago.  But  it  is 
very  magnificent,  no  doubt,  and  you'll  be  lodged  like  a  princess 
while  you  stay  there." 
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^^  Then  you  are  reeolved  to  take  me,  uncle — ^but  if  my  aunt 
should  Bay  no?" 

^^  The  Lord  Mayor  is  omnipotent  in  the  City,  my  dear.  What 
he  wills  is  law." 

"Very  well,  uncle,  you  shan't  find  me  rebellious  or  contu* 
macious.    What  you  tell  me  to  do  I  shall  do." 

"  Then  I'll  tell  you  what  you  must  do,  my  dear.  Tou  must  see 
her  ladyship's  miluner,  Mrs.  Gro^m,  to-day,  and  direct  her  to 
make  you  a  set  of  dresses  suitable  to  the  Mansion  House  enter- 
tainments— similar  to  those  she  is  making  for  Milly." 

"  Oh,  you  are  much  too  good,  uncle." 

^^Then  you  must  have  shoes,  gloves,  hats,  fans,  ornaments, 
trinkets — all  that  a  fine  lady  can  require — all  that  my  niece  should 
wear.    Milly  will  tell  you  what  you  want." 

"I  scarcely  know  myself,  papa.  But  I  dare  say  we  shall  easily 
find  out." 

"  All  I  desire  is  that  you  should  be  fully  equipped,  and  with- 
out loss  of  time,"  said  Sir  Gresham.  "  So  see  to  it,  girl,  see  to  it. 
If  there  should  be  any  mistake,  Milly  must  bear  the  t)lame." 

"  I,  papa — why  so  r  " 

'^  Because  I  expect  you  to  see  my  directions  implicitly  fulfilled. 
I  don't  require  you  to  look  after  Herbert " 

"  Oh  no,  papa,  I  should  hope  not." 

"  But  you  must  see  him  handsomely  dressed.  I  don't  want  him, 
though,  to  become  a  fop,  like  Tradescant." 

"  Hadn't  you  better  send  your  own  tailor  to  him,  papa?" 

^^  I  mean  to  do  so.  But  you  must  give  him  the  advantage  of 
your  taste." 

" My  opinion  is  worth  nothing,"  said  Prue;  "but  it  seems  to. 
me  that  my  cousin,  Tradescant,  dresses  with  much  elegance." 

*^  Pshaw  I — a  puppy — a  coxcomb,  who  thinks  of  nothing  but 
adorning  his  person,  and  spending  his  time  in  frivolous  amusements. 
I  am  wofully  disappointed  in  my  son,  niece.  I  looked  for  some- 
thing better,  after  all  that  has  been  done  for  him." 

^^  You  must  make  some  allowances  for  Tradescant,  uncle.  He 
has  been  exposed  to  a  great  many  temptations,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising if  he  should  have. yielded  to  some  of  them." 

"  A  great  deal  a  girl  like  you,  Prue,  brought  up  in  the  country, 
can  know  about  it,"  rejoined  the  Lord  Mayor.  ^^Tradescant's 
conduct  is  not  to  be  defended.  What  new  whim  do  you  think  he 
has  got  in  his  foolish  head?  Nay,  you'll  never  guess,  so  I  may  as 
well  tell  you.     He  wants  to  get  married." 

"  Married  I "  exclaimed  both  girls  together. 

"  And  you'll  be  still  more  surprised  when  you  learn  who  is 
the  object  of  his  choice." 

"  I  hope  she  is  some  one  whom  you  can  approve,  uncle,"  re- 
joined Prue,  turning  pale. 

"  Hum  I  not  altogether.    The  girl  is  pretty,  but  coquettish  and 
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friYoloiifl,  and  noi  the  sort  of  penon  I  ahoald  hare  denred  fi>r  my 
son's  wife.  However,  you  have  seen  her,  and  can  jndge.  Sne 
was  at  Guildhall  the  other  niffht,  and  danced  with  lierbert/' 

"Herbert  only  danced  with  Alice  Walworth — he  told  us  sa 
himself,"  said  Milly.     "  She  can^t  be  the  petsonJ' 

"  Why,  she  disappeared  from  the  ball,  as  we  were  told,  in  a  very 
mysterious  manner,"  cried  Proe.     ^  It  can't  poinbly  be  Alice." 

"You  are  both  wrong,  foo:  Alice  it  is,"  replied  Sir  Grre- 
sham.  ^^Ab  toi  the  disappearance,  it  turns  out  to  have  been,  a 
mere  trick  played  upcm  Herbert  by  Tradescant,  to  which  the  girl 
must  have  been  a  party,  but  she  never  left  the  Hall*  However,  it 
was  a  very.silLy  proceeding,  and  reflects  little  credit  upon  either  of 
thenu.  In  my  opinion,  Herbert  has  been  very  badly  used,  for 
certainly  the  girl  seemed  nuidi  pleaaaied  with  him.^ 

"  As  was  natural,  after  the  great  service  he  iuud  rendered  her," 
cried  Milly.  "  I  cannot  understand  how  she  can  have  changed  so 
suddenly. 

"  She  is  a  coquette,  and  has  no  real  regard  for  ^tfaer,"  replied 
the  Lord  Mayor.  "  Herbert  pleased  her  well  enough  till  Trades^ 
cant  presented  himself,  when,  dazzled  by  the  mke  glitter  of 
the  latter,  she  at  once  gave  him  the  preference.  This  is  your 
hopeful  cousin's  present  plan  of  reform,  Frue.     What  think  you 

of  It?" 

"  I  trust  it  may  conduce  to  his  happiness,"  she  rejoiBed;  ^  but  I 
don't  think  she  is  good  enough  for  him." 

"  There  I  differ  with  you,  niece.  I  think  hex  a  great  deal  too 
good  to  be  thrown  away  on  such  a  worthless  fellow." 

"  Oh !  uncle,  I'm  sorry  to  hear  you  speak  thus  disparagingly  of 
your  son.    It  is  not  like  you  to  be  uncVuiritable  and  ujodergiving." 

"I  hope  I  am  neither,  niece;  and  if  I  perceive  any  signs  of 
amendment  in  Tradescanl^  I  shall  be  the  first  to  hail  them,  but  I 
discern  none  as  yet" 

"  Then  you  don't  think  this  marriage  will  accomplish  much?  " 

"  I  have  no  great  hopes  of  it,  I  confess." 

'^Then  why  allow  it  to  take  plaoey  uncle?" 

"  I  may  have  httle  to  do  with  it.  Tmdeacant  is  very  wilfal,  and 
may  set  my  authcdrity  at  defiance." 

"  I  canniJt  believe  this  of  him,"  said  Frue. 

"  Well,  lime  will  show,"  replied  the  Lord  Mayor. 

At  this  moment  TomUneentered  the  zoom,  and  said^  "  Sir  Fdiz 
Bland  and  Mi.  WaLwosth  are  below,  and  desire  to  see  your  lord* 
ship." 

"  Say  m  wait  upon  them  immediately,"  replied  Sir  Gresham. 
"I  suf^oae  you  can  guess  Mr.  Walwcurth's  errand?'*  he  added,  as 
soon  as  the  man  was  gone.  "He  has  ooohe  to  talk  over  the 
marriage." 

^^  I  shall  be  very  anxious  to  hear  the  reault  of  the  ialerviairf" 
said  Milly. 
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^^  Tqu*!!  hear  aomethii^  that  will  suiprise  you  in  the  .ooune  of 
the  mofiUBg.  Good-by  to  joiLboth!"  said  her  lither,  qinttmg 
the  loom* 

.  ^^  Oh,  Milly  I "  eacckimed  Prne,  as  soca  aa  thej  woe  akoe 
together — ^  ohy  Milly  I"  the  fiobbed,  gi'^nog  wa^  to  the  emotiQii 
with  which  she  had  been  stavtggj&ag,  and  busBtii^  into  tean,  ^  I 
can't  bear  the  thoughts  of  lS^  marriage*  I  hope  it  won't  take 
place.  And  yet  what  bnsinefls  hanre  I  to  wish  bo?  Tzadeacant  haa 
probably  never  given  a  thought  to  me,  and  never  might  have  don^ 
Alice  is  very  pretty — and  may  faring  him  a  large  dowry — «nd  thegr 
may  be  very  happy  togeth^F — ^but  I  d-oo-n't — th-ui-ink— 4hey 
will." 

^^ I  hope  they  mayn't  have  the  chance/'  refJied  Milly;  ^^  but  we 
must  wait  papa's  decisian-^thoughy  after  all,  Tradfiacant  mayn't 
choose  to  be  guided  by  it.  Cheer  up,  dear  Prue.  Our  Gbreama 
may  yet  be  realised." 

^^Mine  have  been  very  fboliah,"  replied  Prue;  ^^hut  they  are 


VIL 

HOW  THE  UAXBiaOmAL  FBOJECT  CAKE  TO  AN  EKD. 

The  Lord  Mayor  found  both  the  gentleman  who  had  been  an- 
nounced tohim^in  the  drawing-room,  and  after  shaking  hands  with 
them  very  heartily,  e2;)res8ing  his  pleasure  at  aedng  them,  and.  offer- 
ing them  chairs,  begged  to  know  the  ol^ect  of  their  viat,  looking 
at  Mr.  Walwoith  as  he  made  the  inq^uirv. 

The  old  hosier y  who  was  dressed  in  his  beat,  and  wore  a  welt 
powdered  bob-major  and  a  fine  muslin  cravat,  was  visibly  emr 
barrassed,  and  after  making  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  open  the 
business,  and  getting  very  red  in  the  face>  applied  to  .the  little 
alderman. 

^^  Do  me  the  favour  to  «cplain  the  matt^  to  his  lorddiip.  Sir 
FelLx,"  he  said*     ^<  I  can't  get  on  at  all." 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life,  my  dear  Mr.  Walworth," 
replied  Sir  Felix.  Then  rising,  and  bowing  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
he  thus  addressed  him:  ^^It  is  n^^  happy  privilege  to^eommunieate 
to  your  lordship— though,  possibly,  you  may  be  already  aware 
of  the  fact — that  your  son,  Mr.  Tradescant  Lorimisr,  captivated, 
as  well  he  might  be,  by  the  charms  of  my  firiend  Mr.  Walworth's 
lovely  daughter — an  only  child,  allow  wstB  to  obaerve-^and 
considering  her  in  all  respects^  personally,  mentally,  and  pecu- 
niarily, c^Lmlacted  to  make  him  happy—* persuading  himself  akcL 
and  not  improperly,  as  the  event  showed,  that  he  had  suceeedea 
in  gaining  the  affections  of  the  beauteoua  Alice,  made  her  an  aSkv 
of  his  hand.  Coming  firom  a  peraon  of  Mr.  Lorimer'a  figure  and 
breeding— of  ao  much  promise  and  of  such  brilliant  prospects — the 
only  son  of  a  distingmfdied  and  wealthy  fioher — ^in  a  word,  comiiig 
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from  your  Bon,  Sir  Gresham,  the  offer  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
gratifying  to  Mr.  Walworth.  And  so  that  gentleman  felt  it.  In  a 
manner  which  did  credit  to  his  judgment  and  feelings,  he  at  once 
eyinoed  his  high  sense  of  the  value  of  the  connexion  by  volunteering 
to  give  his  daughter  a  magnificent  dowry — a  dowry  which  a  noble- 
man would  not  despise.  I  have  only  to  add  that  my  good  friend, 
Mr.  Walworth,  entertaining  the  profoundest  respect  for  your  lord- 
ship, and  finding  you  had  not  been  consulted  on  the  point, 
would  allow  no  engagement  to  be  entered  into  till  your  sanction 
should  be  obtained ;  and  it  is  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  your 
lordship's  feelings  on  the  subject  that  he  has  sought  the  present 
interview.  Permit  me  to  add,  on  my  own  part,  that  I  cannot 
conceive  a  couple  better  suited  to  each  other  than  these  two  amiable 
young  persons,  alike  graced  by  nature,  alike  rich  in  all  the  ingre- 
dients essential  to  conjugal  fehcity,  and  alike  fortunate  in  the  pos- 
sesdon  of  parents  opulent  and  liberal.  No  difficulties,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  can  exist  in  the  way  of  a  union  so  desirable  on  both  sides, 
and  it  will  always  be  satisfactory  to  me  to  reflect  that  I  have  been 
instrumental — ^in  however  slight  a  degree — in  bringing  it  about." 

"  Pm  a  man  of  few  words,  Sir  Gresham,"  said  Mr.  Walworth, 
as  the  little  alderman  sat  down,  evidently  very  well  satisfied  with 
his  florid  oration,  ^'  and  cannot  express  myself  in  such  eloquent  terms 
as  those  employed  by  my  good  fnend,  Sir  Felix.  But  1  will  try  to 
speak  to  the  point.  I  have' had  no  hand  in  this  matrimonial 
scheme,  my  lord,  neither  has  my  wife.  The  thing  has  come  about 
quite  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  The  young  folks  settled  it 
between  'em — apparently  without  much  ado — and  then  came 
to  me.  Well,  it  woidd  be  useless  to  deny  that  the  match  was 
agreeable  to  me,  so  I  at  once  consented — on  the  understanding, 
however,  that  there  should  be  no  positive  engagement  till  your 
lordship  had  been  consulted;  and  that's  what  1  came  about  this 
morning." 

'*  You  have  acted  in  a  very  straightforward  manner,  Mr.  Wal- 
worth," rejoined  Sir  Gresham,  "and  I  am  greatly  beholden  to 
you." 

"And  now  a  word  as  to  my  daughter's  fortune,  my  lord.  Sir 
Felix  has  been  pleased  to  assert  that  I  mean  to  give  her  a  magni- 
ficent dowry.    That's  saying  too  much." 

"  Excuse  me,  my  dear  sir,  I  don't  think  so,"  interposed  the 
little  alderman,  "  neither,  I  am  convinced,  will  the  Lord  Mayor 
think  so,  when  acquainted  with  the  amount." 

^^  If  Alice  marries  with  my  consent  and  approval,  as  she  will  if 
she  marries  your  son,  my  lord,'*  said  Walwortn,  "  I  mean  to  give 
her  a  plum." 

"Tnere! — was  I  wrong,  my  lord!"  cried  Sir  Felix.  "Isn't 
that  magnificent?  Your  son  has  got  a  prisse  such  as  falls  to  the  lot 
of  few — a  lovely  girl  with  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Egad ! 
it's  very  well  some  of  those  gay  young  fortune-hunters  didn't  know 
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this  t'other  night,  Mr.  Walworth,  or  Alice  might  hare  been  run 
away  with  in  right  earnest" 

<^  If  she  lictd  run  away,  the  rascal  who  induced  her  to  take  such 
an  imprudent  step  would  have  profited  little  by  it,  Sir  Felix.  He 
ahould  never  have  had  a  shilling  from  me.  I  hate  a  fortune- 
hunter*'* 

^^  Agreed,  my  dear  Mr.  Walworth.  If  there's  one  character  more 
odious  and  contemptible  than  another,  it  is  a  fortune-hunter.'* 

'^  Ye%  itfs  very  bad;  but  when  the  fortune-hunter  is  a  rake  and 
a  gambler  into  tne  bargain,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case^  he's  a 
fiu:  worse  character." 

^Far  worse,  sir,  I  agree  with  you,"  said  the  Lord  Mayor. 

^'But  we  mustn't  stigmatise  all  young  men  of  ton  as  rakes 
and  gamblers  because  they  play  a  little  now  and  then,  and  divert 
themselves  at  Ranelagh  and  the  masquerades,"  said  Sir  Felix* 
"  Nobody  thinks  the  worse  of  them  for  doing  so." 

"  But  I  do,"  repUed  Walworth,  stoutly.  "  I  object  to  a  rake 
or  a  gambler,  and  I  won't  have  such  a  one  for  a  son-in-law.  I  feel 
safe  with  Mr.  Tradescant  Lorimer,  assured  that  with  such  an 
example  before  his  eyes  as  is  offered  by  his  respected  father,  he 
cannot  fail  to  be  steady." 

^^  An  old  fool  I "  mentally  ejaculated  Sir  Felix,  laughing  in  his 
sleeve.     "'Twould  be  a  pity  to  undeceive  him" 

"  Sir  Felix,  will  you  allow  me  a  word  with  Mr.  Walworth?" 
said  Sir  Gresham. 

^  I  don't  like  leaving  them  together,"  thought  Sir  Felix,  alarmed 
at  the  Lord  Mayor^s  manner.  ^^But  there's  no  helo  for  it. 
I  must  go.  Certainly,  my  lord — certainly,"  he  addecl,  aloud. 
Then  whispering,  "  Of  course  your  lordship  will  dose  with  him. 
Capital  match  for  Tradescant.  A  plum  isn't  to  be  picked  up 
every  day,  even  in  the  City — ^ha!  ha  I"  And  bowing  to  both 
gentlemen,  he  retired  to  the  farther  end  of  the  room. 

^^  Mr.  Walworth,"  said  Sir  Gresham,  in  a  calm  and  serious  tone, 
^  before  proceeding  further,  it  will  be  necessary  that  we  should 
come  to  a  clear  understanding.  I  share  in  the  opinions  you  have 
expressed  as  to  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  person  to 
whom  you  may  be  disposed  to  give  your  daughter  in  marriage.  Let 
me  ask  you,  sir,  whether  you  know  much  oi  my  son,  and  whether 
— judging  from  what  you  do  know — you  think  he  comes  up  to 
your  standard?" 

"  Since  you  put  it  to  me  so  directly.  Sir  Gresham,"  replied 
Walworth,  "I  must  own  that  I  know  little  of  him  save  by 
report,  and  that  is  highly  favourable.  But,  indeed,  I  have 
not  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  any  inquiries,  as  I  feel  perfectly 
satisfied  that,  with  such  model  before  him,  the  young  gentleman 
could  not  go  far  wrong." 

^^  I  am  obliged  by  your  good  opinion,  sir.  But  in  a  matter  of 
so  much  importance  as  your  daughter's  happiness,  it  is  your  bounden 
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duty*--ezcafle  me  for  eayiag  so^-*^  make  careful  imqiiiiies,  and  tin 
this  has  been  done^  a  meeting  like  the  present  is  premature." 

^  But  I  repeat.  Sir  Gresham,  that  I  am  perfectly  satbfied,  and 
should  consider  it  an  insidt  to  yon  to  make  any  inquiries  about 
ysour  son/* 

^^  If  you  had  done  so,  sir,  you  would  have  spared  me  muoh  pain. 
Tou  now  compel  me,  very  reluctantly,  to  give  yon  information 
which  you  ought  to  luive  obtained  elflE^here." 

^  Howy  Sb  Goesham?''  cried  Walworth,  looking  very  much 
perplexed* 

^^  In  no  transaction  in  life,  Mr.  Walworth,  have  I  intentionally 
deceived  any  one  with  whom  I  have  had  dealings,  and  I  shall  not 
begin  now.  Whatever  padn  it  costs  me  tomake  tiie  avowal,  I  shall 
not  hesitate^  You  say  you  object  to  a  rake  and  a  gambler.  I  grieve 
to  say,  sir,  my  son  is  both/' 

^^  You  amaze  me.  Sir  Gresham  I"  cried  Walwortfi,  petrified. 
^  Had  I  heard  this  from  any  other  lips  than  your  own,  i  should 
not  have  believed  it." 

^^  I  would  rather  you  had  leamt  it  from  others  than  from  me,  sir^ 
but,  as  an  honest  man,  I  am  bound  to  speak  truth,  even  to  my 
own  detriment.  What  is  more,  Mr.  Walworth,  I  fear  my  son 
csannot  escape  the  imputation  of  being  mercenary  in  his  proposal; 
for,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  your  daughter's  expected  fortune, 
rather  than  her  beauty  and  merits^  constttutes  her  diief  attraction 
with  him/' 

*^0h  dear!  oh  dear!"  groaned  Waiwwth.  ^One  should  never 
judge  by  appearances*  But  perhaps  I  spoke  rather  too  strongly 
just  now,  1  could  never  have  supposed——-' 
.  ^^  Make  no  apologies^  my  dear  Mr.  Walworth.  What  you  said 
was  perfectly  right  and  proper,  sad  dbowed  you  have  your 
daughter's  happiness  and  welfaie  leally  at  heart  My  own  ex^ 
perience  convinces  me  that  the  utmost  caution  oimfat  to  be  ex<- 
ercised  in  the  choioe  of  a  so&4n«law,  and  that  it  is  better — far 
better — a  giri  should  remain  single  all  her  days  than  marry  a  man 
of  indifferent  character/' 

^  No  doubt  of  it,  Sir  Gresham/'  responded  Walworth,  dolefully* 
^^  But  I  fear  I  shan't  set  Alice  and.  her  mother  to  agree  with  me. 
I  needn't  say  it  would  have  been  a  pride  and  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
be  connected  with  you,  but  after  what  you  have  said,  the  engage* 
ment  cannot  take  place/' 

"  I  don't  think  either  party  will  suffer  much,  sir,"  rejoined  the 
Lord  Mayor.  ^They  have  not  had  time  to  form  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  each  other.  It  -must  have  been  mere  caprice  on  your 
daughter's  part,  and  I  have  told  you  fmnkly  what  I  believe  to  havie 
been  my  son's  motives  in  making  die  proposal.  If  ihe  circum- 
stances had  been  different,  and  I  had  approved  of  the  match,  I 
should  have  required  ihat  the  young  people  diould  know  more  of 
each  other  before  an  engagement  was  entered  into.'" 
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.  **Your  loi4aiiip*»  quita  ri^t,^  said.  Walworth;  **ihe  matter 
has  been  arranged  without  due  consideration,  and  is  very  pioperly 
brought  to  an  end.  I  much  regret  that  I  have  inadTertently 
oaused  you  pain;  but  I  can  aasure  you  that  the  respect  I  have 
hitherto  entertained  for  you  will  not  be  diminished  by  this  intei^ 
■wew, 

^^  Ahem ! "  coughed  Sir  Felix,  from  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
«AU  settled,  eh?" 

"  All  settled,"  replied  the  Lord  Mayor. 

^^  Delighted  to  hear  it,"  cried  the  little  alderman,  hurrying 
towards  fliem.     " But  how's  this?    You  both  look  very  grave." 

^^  The  negotiation  is  at  an  end,"  replied  the  Lord  Mayon 

^^  At  an  end  I "  exclaimed  Sir  Feux,  starting  back  in  dismay. 
^  Bless  me  I  I  hope  noL  But  what  has  occurred  to  interrupt  so 
desirable  an  arrangement?    Can't  it  be  set  right?" 

^^  I  fear  not^"  replied  the  Lord  Mayor.  ^  Mr.  Walwordi  has 
thought  better  of  his  proposition." 

^^  Not  retrefl^d  from  his  offer,  suoely  ?"  cried  Sir  Felix.  ^  Aa 
a  man  of  his  woxd,  he  can't  do  that  Nol  no!  we  must  have  the 
plum." 

The  old  hooer  winked  at  the  Lord  Mayor. 

"  I've  changed  my  mind,  Sir  Felix,"  he  observed.  ^  It  riian't 
be  said  that  Alice  was  married  merely  for  her  money." 

^  But,  my  dear  sir,  it's  too  late  to  change  your  mind.  You 
must  abide  by  your  offer." 

^^  If  Mr.  Tradescant  Lorimer  really  loves  my  dau^ter,  he^ll  take 
her  without  a  fortune,"  observed  Walworth;  ^^  I  won't  hold  out  a 
bribe." 

«0h!  that's  it,  eh?"  thought  Sir  Felix— "he  has  got  alarmed. 
No  one  can  be  more  disint^ested  than  Tradescant;  but  after  your 
promise,  ha  will  naturally  expect        " 

"I  can't  help  what  he  expects,"  interrupted  Walworth.  ^^I 
don't  mean  to  give  it." 

Just  as  the  words  were  uttered  the  door  was  opened^  and  the 
young  gentleman  in  question  burst  into  the  room. 

"  Ahl  here  he  comes,"  cried  Sir  Felix.  "  We  shall  see  what 
he  says  to  the  change." 

"I'll  put  him  to  the  proof  by  canying  on  the  deoepdon  a  little 
longer,"  muttered  Walworth. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Walworth,"  said  Tradescant.  "I  heard 
you  were  here,  and  came  down,  as  quickly  as  I  ooold  to  sae  you. 
All  satisfactorily  arranged,  I  trust?" 

"  Not  quite,  sir,"  replied  the  old  hosier. 

"  There's  a  sli^t  hitch,  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  remarked  SicFelix^ 
^^  owing  to  Mr.  Walworth's  declixiing  to  give  his  daughter  the 
fortune  he  promised  her." 

"Is  it  possible?"  cried  Tradescant 
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"  Perfectly  true,'*  replied  Walworth.  "My  daughter  shan't  be 
a  catch  for  a  fortune-hunter." 

"  A  fortune-hunter^  Mr.  Walworth !  I  cannot  allow  such  an 
Injurious  term  to  be  applied  to  me.  My  attachment  to  Alice  is 
purely  disinterested ^' 

"  I  said  so — ^I  said  so,"  interrupted  Sir  Felix—"  purely  disinte- 
rested." 

"  Then  it  cannot  matter  that  I  have  seen  fit  to  withdraw  my 
offer." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,  but  it  does  matter,"  cried  Tradescant.  "  You 
won't,  I  am  sure^  behave  so  unhandsomely.'' 

^^  Unhandsome  or  not,  I've  made  up  my  mind  not  to  give 
her  a  fortune,"  rejoined  Walworth.  "  But  if  you  regard  Alice 
merely  for  herself,  and  not  for  what  she  is  to  bring  you,  that  won't 
signify." 

"  But  it  does  signify  most  materially,  Mr.  Walworth,"  exclaimed 
Tradescant,  angrily.  "  Allow  me  to  observe,  that  I  consider  this 
very  extraordinary  conduct  on  your  part,  sir.  If  you  have  made 
up  your  mind  not  to  give  Alice  a  fortune,  I  have  made  up  mine 
not  to  marry  her  without  one." 

"  I  suspected  as  much,"  said  Walworth.  "  Very  dirinterested 
affection  mdeed!" 

"  You  must  be  labouring  under  a  most  singular  delusion,  Mr. 
Walworth,"  pursued  Tradescant,  ^^  if  you  c^n  lor  an  instant  sup- 
pose that  a  person  of  my  figure  and  pretensions  would  throw  him- 
self away  upon  any  woman." 

«  D'ye  hear  that,  Mr.  Walworth?  "  observed  Sir  Felix.  "  If  you 
want  such  a  son-in-law  as  Mr.  Lorimer,  you  must  pay  for  him." 

"  So  it  seems,"  rejoined  the  old  hosier. 

^^  Your  daughter's  a  very  charming  girl,  and  might  tempt  me  to 
commit  a  folly,  but  I  can't  afford  to  marry  for  love,"  said  Trades- 
cant. "  Pve  a  few  debts,  which  the  plum  you  were  good  enough 
to  promise  me  would  enable  me  to  discharge." 

"Faith,  the  son's  as  frank  in  his  own  way  as  the  father," 
thought  Walworth. 

"What  says  Sir  Greshara?"  inquired  Sir  Felix.  "We  have 
not  had  his  opinion." 

"I  think 'Mr.  Walworth  quite  right,"  he  replied.  "I  should 
give  nothing  were  I  in  his  place,  and  therefore  I  can  ask  him 
for  nothing." 

Here  the  door  was  thrown  open  by  a  couple  of  lacqueys  in  state 
liveries  to  admit  the  Lady  Mayoress  and  a  party  with  her.  Her 
ladyship,  who  was  very  nchly  dressed,  and  looked  all  smiles  and 
affability,  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Walworth,  to  whom  she  was 
evidently  playing  the  agreeable.  Lady  Dawes  and  Mrs.  Chatteris 
followed  with  Alice,  the  young  lady  looking  enchanted  by  the 
extraordinary  attentions  lavished  upon  her.    • 
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vm. 

WOMEN  07  THE  WOBLD. 

Many  circumstances  conspired  to  make  Lady  Lorimer  desirous 
that  her  son  should  marry.  If  he  could  find  a  wife  with  rank  as 
well  as  money  so  much  the  better — but  money  was  in^spensable. 
In  Alice's  case  one  was  provided  to  his  hand,  who,  though  she 
mi^ht  lack  some  things,  had  the  ^nd  requisite. 

On  the  previous  evenings  after  uieir  promenade  in  the  City  Mall, 
Lady  Dawes  and  Mrs.  Chatteris  had'  proceeded  at  once  to  Cheap- 
side  to  convey  to  their  mother  the  surprisbg  intelligence  that  Tra- 
descant  had  made  a  proposal  of  marriage  to  Alice  Walworth,  and 
that  the  young  lady's  father  had  promised  to  give  her  a  plum.  The 
latter  announcement  dispelled  any  objections  that  Lady  Lorimer 
might  have  raised  to  the  match.  Hitherto,  the  Walworths  had  ap- 
peared in  her  eyes  low  and  vulgar  people,  with  whom  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  associate.  Now  she  began  to  see  merits  in  them  which 
she  could  not  discern  before.  Old  Walworth  was  stupid  and  had  a 
bad  manner,  but  then  he  was  a  nonentity,  and  his  wife  was  rather  an 
agreeable  woman.  If  lliey  proved  objectibnablci  it  would  be  easy 
to  drop  them,  after  the  marriage.  Alice  was  decidedly  pretty, 
and,  as  Mrs.  Tradescant  Lorimer,  would  no  doubt  be  greatly  ad- 
mired. Clearly,  she  was  a  prize  that  must  not  be  allowed  to  slip 
through  her  son's  fingers.  Thus  Lady  Lorimer  argued,  and  her 
dau^ters  entirely  agreed  with  her  in  opinion. 

^MTou  must  carry  i;his  marriage  through,  mamma,"  observed 
Xiady  Dawes.     *'  It  is  of  the  last  importance  to  Tradescant." 

"I  see  its  importance  as  well  as  you,  dearest  Livy,"  replied  the 
l«ady  Mayoress;  ^^and  it  shan't  faU  through  if  I  can  prevent  it. 
I  dare  say  we  shall  have  some  difiiculty  with  your  papa — but  so 
we  had  about  your  own  marriage  with  Sir  John  Dawes — ^yet  I 
managed  that^* 

"Heighol"  exclaimed  Lady  Dawes. 

"Wherefore  that  sigh?"  inquired  her  mother.  "Surely  you 
don't  regret  that  splendid  match." 

"Oh  no,  mamma;  though  perhaps  I  might  have  been  happier 

if however,  we  won't  tidk  of  that.  Let  us  keep  to  Tradescant's 

affair.  Mr.  Walworth  is  coming  here  to-morrow  morning  to  see 
papa  before  he  goes  to  the  Mansion  House,  and  talk  the  matter 
over,  and  I  have  b^ged  Mrs.  Walworth  and  Alice  to  come  too, 
promising  to  meet  them.  I  needn't  ask  you  to  give  them  a 
gracious  reception." 

"  They  shall  have  nothing  to  complain  of — ^but  I'm  glad  you 
prepared  me,**  replied  the  Lady  Mayoress.  "  To-morrow  the  engage- 
ment must  be  concluded.  But  I  won't  say  a  word  about  it  in  the 
interim  to  Sir  Gresham.  He's  so  angry  at  present  with  Tradescant 
that  he  won't  listen  to  reason.  But  this  marriayee  will  set  all  right." 

^^I  fear  nothing  will  be  done  for  my  poor  Tom,"  observed  Mrs* 
Chatteris,  with  a  sigh. 

VOL.  u.  2  R 
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<^  We  must  get  this  important  matter  settled  first^  and  then  well 
think  of  Tom,   replied  her  moUier« 

On  the  following  mornings  as  agreed^  Lady  Dawes  and  Mrs. 
Chatteris  came  betimes  to  meet  Alice  and  her  mother,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  expected  a^uests  arrived. 

While  Mr.  W  alwortn  and  Sir  Felix  were  shown  into  the 
drawing-room,  Mrs.  Walworth  and  her  daughter  were  ushered  into 
Lady  Lorimer's  boudoir,  where  all  three  hdies  were  waiting  to 
receive  them,  and  where  a  very  sentimental  scene  was  enacted. 
On  Alice's  appearance,  Ladv  Lorimer  hurried  towards  her,  clasned 
her  to  her  Dosom  with  emision^  shed  tears  over  her,  and  caOed 
her  her  daughter. 

Lady  Dawes  and  Mrs.  Chatteris  were  ecjually^  profuse  in  their 
manifestations  of  affection.  Assuring  Alice  witn  apparent  sin- 
cerity that  they  should  be  delighted  to  have  her  for  a  sister,  they 
declared  that  TradescanVs  choice  could  have  fallen  on  no  one  more 
agreeable  to  them  than  hersel£ 

To  Mrs.  Walworth  all  three  were  exceedingly  courteous,  and 
though  she  was  a  little  awed  at  first,  they  soon  set  her  com- 

Eletely  at  her  ease.  Mrs.  Walworth,  who  had  heard  the  Lady 
fayoress  and  her  married  daughters  described  as  exceedingly 
haughty,  thought  they  had  been  entirely  misrepresented,  and  that 
they  were  the  most  amiable,  unassuming  people  imaginable.  Li 
short,  the  interview  was  perfectly  satbfactory.  Ahce  and  her 
mother  were  pleased;  and  Liady  Lorimer  and  her  daughters  were 
pleased — because  their  object  was  accomplished. 

After  a  while  the  Lady  Mayoress  proposed  an  adjournment  to 
the  drawing-room,  to  see  whetner  the  gentlemen  had  concluded 
the  arrangement,  and  accordingly  they  all  proceeded  thither. 
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YlVU  P2SFETUA,  7th  MaBCH.— St,  DoBOTHSA,  6th  X'lEB&VAJLT. 
BT  XS8.  AOTOH  XlHDJLl.. 

The  fidlm  foliage  fled  in  rvsilkig  crowds* 

When  the  north  wind  dnve  slowl j  throngh  the  skj 

Silver-edged  continents  ofpniple  clouds. 

And  the  hom'a  moon  rode  high. 

The  earth  was  hoar  with  frost,  on  ev^zy  tree 
Hon^  glistering  draperies,  and  crystals  rare, 
A  hndal  dress  of  ghostly  purity 

That  martyr-maid  might  wear ! 

In  frozen  furrows  future  harresta  slept. 
That  bloom  not,  nor  bear  fruit,  unless  th^  die; 
In  natve'a  trance  of  death-like  rest  wa  kipi 
The  saints  in  memory ! 

Visions  thronged  on  us  of  the  holy  dead, 
Who  served  their  God  in  each  sucjceediog  age, 
In  homes  obscure,  on  torture's  fiery  bed. 
The  simple  and  the  sage. 
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A  pomp  of  hosoored  men»  and  wenes  f$ir, 
And  learned  fathers,  and  a  countless  train 
Of  nameless  ones,  who  hnmblj  cast  their  care 
On  Jesns,  not  in  rain ! 

Belated  by  imperishable  ties 
Are  they  who  rest  upon  redeeming  love^ 
Througnout  the  uniyerse,  beneath  these  skies, 
Tn  the  wide  worlds  above. 

My  soul  rose  up  the  martyr-crowd  to  meet. 
And  fairest  'mid  the  foremost  she  who  came 
Crowned  with  pale  primroses,  and  riolets  sweet, 

And  almond  buds  like  flame. 
"Among  the  gusty  days  of  March,"  she  cried, 
''Your  church  remembers  me,  when  spring  is  young, 
The  passive  prey  of  savage  beasts  I  died. 

On  the  arena  flung. 

''My  sire  and  lover  nleaded  at  my  knees, 
A  first-bom  child  fed  smiling  at  my  breast, 
I  left  the  arms  of  love,  the  &p  of  ease, 

Christ  on  the  Cross  oonfess'd! 

"And  from  my  sobbing  heart  my  spirit  went, 
A  flame,  all  tremulous,  in  search  of  bliss 
Eternal — though  my  tender  innocent 
TVas  lined  to  my  kiss. 

"  Studded  and  starred  with  cruel  hungry  eyes. 
From  capital  to  base,  around  me  stood 
The  theatre  at  Carthage,  wild  their  cries 
Who  thirsted  for  my  blood! 

"I  knew  no' terror,  and  I  felt  no  pain, 
I  rose  and  gathered  up  my  scatterod  hair, 
...        ^     -      ;  the '         '^  '     ' 


And  turned  to  front  the  homed*  death  again. 
My  Master's  witness  there  I 

"  The  Lord  had  touched  mine  eyes,  and  space  was  rife 
With  forms  angelic,  shapes  to  men  unknown. 
Chariots  and  horses,  all  the  radiant  life 

Encbnsling  Heav'n's  high  throne. 

"Above  me,  and  beneath  m^  and  around. 
The  wings  of  everlasting  Mercy  spread. 
Through  that  pavilion,  o'er  time's  fatal  bound. 
Not  'darkly'  light  was  shedl 

"  I  pitied  those  who  jeered  me,  they  who  wept. 
As  in  the  f ootstepa  of  my  Lord  I  trod ; 
Warmth  in  my  hands  the  helpless  mourners  kept^ 
When  I  was  safe  wibh  God ! 

"Mortal,  the  love  that  lass  beside  the  grave; 
Mortal,  the  hopes  that  pake  or  perish  there ; 
Of  many  frienos,  but  One  is  strong  to  save, 

Who  hears  th'  unuttered  prayer ; 
With  souls  dismantled,  on  the  lethal  wave. 

One,  only  One,  will  dare ; 
Of  an  Hfe's  wealth,  only  the  pearl  He  gave 

From  these  dark  shores  we  bear.** 

*  YiviaPerpetna  was  exposed  to  a  wild  cow. 
2b2 
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8aint  Bobothka,  6th  Fbbbvabt. 

Not  the  pale  flowering  dark-leared  hellebore. 
Nor  snowdrop  pare,  nor  yellow  aconite. 
But  apple-bloom  and  fruit  the  maiden  wore. 
And  roses  red  and  white. 

"  Where  souls  redeemed  their  glad  Redeemer  meet 
'Mid  men  who  daily  die  on  earth  below, 
Me,  by  these  never-fading  tokens  sweet. 

The  sayed  and  suffering  know ! 

*'  I  died  in  Cappadocia,  where  the  shade 
Of  Mount  Argseua  towers  o'er  gardens  wide. 
When  low  the  branching  pines  with  snow  were  weighed 
On  Taurus'  woody  side. 

"Blackened  by  fire,  and  quiTcring  'neath  the  knife, 
As  I  was  led  a  cripple  scorched  to  die, 
One  of  my  Saviours  foes,  who  sought  my  life. 
Hailed  me  with  mocking  cry : 

" '  Maiden,'  he  said, '  when  toying  with  thy  spouse 
In  Paradise,  to-night,  remember  me ; 
Apples  and  roses  send  me  from  the  boughs 
Of  some  celestial  tree.' 

"Then  fired  the  spirit  in  my  mangled  frame. 

In  affonjT  of  fervent  prayer  1  cried, 

'  Oh  1  witness  for  the  honour  of  thy  name, 

Sweet  Christ !  when  I  have  cUed.' 

"I  turned  me  to  my  challenger  and  said, 
'  Apples  and  roses  shall  be  thine  to-niffht 
That  grew  in  Paradise,  while  o'er  thy  hoad 
The  frosty  heavens  burnt  white.' 

"My  Bridegroom  heard  my  promise,  and  bestowed 
These  fruits  and  flowers  by  cnenib  hands  on  me. 
An  anodyne  with  their  aroma  flowed 

Through  nerve  and  artery : 

"Feeding  my  spirit  with  the  balms  of  spring, 
I  broke  from  prison  like  the  leaf  or  fly. 
When  I  couldf  die  no  more,  the  child  took  wing, 
To  keep  my  promise  high ! 

"No  door  for  him.  was  opened,  on  the  walls 
No  curtain  rustled ;  as  the  growing  Ught 
Of  rosy  morning,  stilly,  slowly  falls 

Through  the  dusk  veil  of  night 

"  Came  that  brave  cherub,  earnest  and  grave-eyed. 
Bearing  these  blooming  tokens  to  my  foe. 
Who,  feasting  with  his  compeers  dared  deride 
Him  it  is  life  to  know ! 

"Then  burst,  through  poisonous  hate  and  fiery  scorn. 
The  buds  of  faith,  tne  stem  of  holy  fear. 
The  scoffer  was  a  babe  in  Christ  new-bom 
At  cockcrow  shrill  and  dear  !"J 

Like  bunung  lamps  that  petab  white  enwreath, 
Passed  the  lair  martyrs,  scattering  flakes  of  light. 
Till  bloomed,  like  autumn  crocus  flowers,  beneath 
The  purple  plains  of  night. 
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Although  the  daily  and  weekly  press  has  done  its  best  to  spread  to 
the  farthest  ends  of  ciyilisation  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  International 
Exhibition,  I  have  ventured  to  set  down  in  this  article  some  account  of 
my  eight  weeks*  experience  of  the  building  and  its  contents,  and  lay 
before  my  readers  the  results  at  which  I  have  arrived  during  ray  peregri- 
nations under  circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty. 

To  begin  with  the  beginning.  There  was  the  wonderful  building,  whose 

f'owth  and  progress  her  Majesty*s  commissioners  were  most  anxious  that 
should  duly  report.  Daily  was  I  buried  beneath  tons  weight  of  brick  • 
statistics,  or  enclosed  in  a  very  forcing-house  of  glass.  I  was  bidden  to 
bear  in  mind,  or  my  memory  was  refreshed  by  neatly-written  statements, 
that  so  and  so  many  thousand  hundred-weights  of  iron  had  been  converted 
into  girders  and  pillars,  and  that  such  or  such  a  thing  was  the  finest 
specimen  of  casting  ever  produced.  But,  for  all  that,  I  fancy  that  her 
Majesty's  commissioners  regarded  me  and  my  fellows  as  nuisances,  and 
would  have  liked  to  elect  a  Persigny  from  among  their  midst.  It 
was  all  plain  suling  so  long  as  I  exhausted  panegyrics.  If  I  ad- 
hered to  the  notion  that  Captain  Fowke  was  a  brick-and-mortar  Sir 
J.  Paxton,  and  that  the  commissioners  displayed  a  true  eesthetic  taste, 
I  might  walk  (about  unmolested,  it  is  true,  and  be  made  a  medium  for 
the  conveyance  of  tid-bits  of  information  to  the  editorial  sanctum. 
But  when  the  building  gradually  assumed  its  definitive  proportions, 
and  my  fellows  and  myself  began  to  protest  against  this  huge  night- 
mare, and  the  general  public  joined  in  the  outcry,  then,  her  Majesty's 
commissioners,  unable  to  distinguish  between  cause  and  effect,  hit  on  the 
idea  that  "  we"  had  inoculated  the  public  with  this  erroneous  notion,  and 
they  wished  for  a  Persigny  more  than  ever. 

Everybody  has,  of  course,  read  my  description  of  a  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge under  difficulties,  so  I  may  safely  come  down  to  the  day  prior  to 
the  opening,  which  was  the  most  enjoyable  of  all.  A  select  few  were 
invited  to  hear  the  rehearsal  of  the  music,  and  the  aristocracy  assembled 
in  large  force.  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  occupied 
a  front  seat  with  the  princess,  and  the  most  courtly  of  baronets  appointed 
himself  master  of  the  ceremonies.  Stationing  himself  on  the  right  of  the 
august  bench,  he  undertook  the  duty  of  collaring  every  person  who  tried  to 
pass  in  front.  There  were  many  verbal  passages  of  arms  in  consequence, 
and  the  Royal  Duchess  seemed  the  most  amused  of  the  party.  But,  alas 
for  the  worthy  baronet !  scarce  had  the  orchestra  assembled,  ere  a  sturdy 
body  of  workmen  marched  upon  the  eastern  dais  and  fairly  overflowed  it. 
They  noiselessly  but  resolutely  occupied  every  coign  of  'vantage,  and  the 
poor  baronet  was  in  despair.  If  he  pulled  Tim  back  by  the  jacket,  Mike 
took  his  place  with  a  stolid  good-humoured  look,  which  defied  the  most 
energetic  remonstrances.  In  a  word,  they  meant  to  hear  the  music,  and 
did  so  to  their  perfect  satisfeustion ;  and  it  was  but  fair,  after  all,  for  her 
Majesty's  commissioners,  for  some  inscrutable  purpose,  shut  up  all  the 
refreshment-rooms  during  the  rehearsal,  and  the  workmen,  unable  to 
drink,  naturally  proceeded  where  there  was  something  to  be  seen.     I 
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may  add  that,  on  the  opening  day,  tbey  took  panes  of  glass  out  of  the 
dome  firom  the  outside  and  heard  the  music  over  agiun. 

Of  the  magnifioeat  performance  I  will  saj  nothingy  except  that  it 
was  even  better  than  on  the  next  day,  and  it  was  possible  to  hear  it 
withottt  flqueesmg  or  being  sq«eeied.  Being  a  praietical  philosopher 
m.  a  small  way,  myself,  I  enjoyed  the  nght  of  M.  Costa  gliding  about 
among  the  aiistooraey  and  colleeting  his  tribute  of  applause.  At  one 
moment  he  had  the  ineffable  happiness  of  shaking  hands  with  Earl 
Granyille;  at  aooiher,  jolly  Lord  Paimerston  gave  him  a  good-humoured 
smile,  and  that  inimitable  wag  of  the  head  so  peeuliaiiy  lus  own ;  but  M. 
Costa's  beatitude  attained  its  culminating  point  when  H.R.H.  looked 
down  upon  him  and  shook  hb  mighty  beaid,  as  he  laughed  at  aonie  joke 
of  his  own.  As  fi>r  Lord  P.,  he  was  the  Flexmore  of  tbe  oompany,  and 
I  could  not  help  thinking  every  moment  that  he  must  burst  focw  into 
the  ^  Here  we  $re  again  I"  I  ^sertainly  pitied  M.  Costa's  feelings  when 
Sainton  and  Stemdale  Bennett  w«re  greeted  with  tremendous  applause, 
in  which  the  workmen,  knowing  nothing  of  the  affair,  but  ddigfated  at 
an  exoose  lor  a  k>w,  Tooiferously  joined. 

I  must  do  the  commissioners  the  justice  of  saying  thai  they  .wosked 
with  a  hundred  hsad>and-ann  power,   from  the  three  o'clock  of  the 
Wednesday,  when  I  quitted  the  iMiilding,  up  to  eleTen  o'clock  the  next 
momii^.     For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  exactly  understand  why  they  got 
behindhand,  or,  at  any  rate,  why  things  were  in  such  a  oiuddle  upon  the 
opening  day.     Guests  were  iuTited  to  sit  in  certain  blocks,  but  the  blocks 
were  not  marked,  while  tickets  were  issued  for  blocks  which  had  no  ex- 
istence.    The  building,  on  May  1,  was  entirely  handed  over  to  the 
pohce^  and  they  canted  out  their  duties  in  their  own  pleasing  way. 
Above  all,  they  nad  a  special  spite  against  the  Press,  which  I  hope  was 
not  inspired  from  higher  quarters.     Prowling  about,  I  found  a  blue- 
ribboned  gentleman,  who  most  urbanely  conveyed  me  to  a  seat  in  the 
gallery,  overlooking  the  orchestra.     Bat  I  was  not  singular  in  my 
sufferings:   the  wife  and  daughters  of  one  of  our  highest  ministers 
drifted  into  seats  exactly  behind  roe,  where  they  remained  till  they  wore 
rescued  by  Sir  E.  Mayne  and  a  noble  duke,  and  taken  to  their  proper 
seats  on  the  dais.     Another  regulation  was  that  no  one  in  mufti  was 
permitted  on  the  dais,  and  several  noble  lords  found  their  way  up  to  my 
galleiy.     It  was  highly  amusing  to  hear  their  objuigations  at  a  later 
part  of  the  ceremony,  when  bhtck-coated  M.P.S  forced  their  way  on  to 
the  dais.    Still,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  not  oae  of  their  loidsbips 
threatened  to  write  to  the  Tunes.     One  elderly  and  sub- acid  peer  mnff- 
mored  in  his  ample  craviU  something  about  breach  of  privilege,  but  ihat 
was  all. 

The  Olympian  serenity  with  which  the  Japanese  ambassadors  made 
their  way  through  an  assemblage  of  the  loveliest  women  in  the  worl4i 
while  loddng  neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  was  almost  mors  than  flesh 
and  blood  could  stand.  Some  reporters  have  described  in  glowing  terms 
the  richness  of  the  ambassadorial  costume,  but  I  cooid  see  nothing 
of  the  sort  On  the  contrary,  they  appealed  to  me  seedy  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  uglier,  if  that  can  be  possible,  than  the  Chinese  who  re- 
presented the  Celestial  Empire  at  the  first  Exhibition.  They  took 
their  seats  with  considerable  dignity,  however,  and  then  subsided  into 
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a  state  of  bktaed  keS  (I. don't  know  the  Japanese  eqoifalent).  In 
one  respect  these  ambassadors  surpass  Lord  JDundreary -^^he  never 
thinks  at  all,  hot  the  Japanese  have  a  thinking  animal,  it  seems,  of 
their  own,  and  thos  fain  the  reputation  of  being  extremely  senrible  men. 
The  rest  of  the  ^mps,'*  as,  by-the-by,  the  countess  behind  me  grace* 
fully  calied  the  earps  diphmtUique,  call  for  no  special  remark,  ezoepi 
that  I  fancy  the  Austrian  must  have  felt  painfully  warm  in  his  fur-hned 
ooat  Altogether,  the  scene  was  ver^  gay  and  sinking;  and  though 
Lord  Gough  made  his  appearance  a  victim  to  gout,  and  leaning  on  me 
dioulders  of  two  stalwart  policemen,  his  ^'  Star  of  India''  and  braehetie  of 
distinctions  produced  a  very  glittering  effect. 

The  prooesnon  which  was  to  have  been  so  remarkaUe  was  an  utter 
fiasco:  it  was  broken  up  by  the  trophies  in  the  nave,  and  appeared  on 
the  eastern  dais  in  a  limp  and  straggling  manner.  Immense  was  the 
cheering  when  the  ever-popular  Lord  Mayor  walked  up  to  his  seat,  and 
I  was  lost  in  amaxeraent  how  so  small  a  man  could  bear  the  weight  of 
such  a  heavy  gold  chain.  The  units  of  the  procession  drifted  into  seats 
aomehow,  and  the  commissioners  took  their  places  on  die  right  of  the 
throne,  three  of  them  being  in  the  most  undignified  uniform  oi  deputy* 
lieutenants.  Prince  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  sat  on  the  right,  Prince 
Oscar  of  Sweden  on  the  lef^  of  H.R.IL,  and  the  other  representatives  of 
Majesty  wero  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Pahnerston,  Earl  Derby  (looking  fagged,  and  leaning  on  a  sticky  the 
Lord  Chambeiiain,  only  remark&le  for  a  wand,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Loid  Pklmerston  was  incorrigible^  as  usual :  he  had 
invested  in  a  new  blue  ribbon  for  the  occasion,  and  took  advantage  of  it 
to  chaff  the  superfine  Lord  Chancellor  in  a  most  merciless  manner.  Thej 
say,  though,  that  Prince  Oscar  served  him  worst  of  all :  Tnshing  to  be 
intensely  courteous,  the  prince  said  to  him,  ^  I  believe  I  have  the  honixir 
to  address  his  ezceUency  the  Lor  MaireP*  Fancy  Lord  Westbury's 
feelings. 

His  Boyal  Highness  lodged  unhappy':  either  he  had  a  touch  of  the 
gout,  or  the  remembrance  that  he  had  something  to  say  in  public  weighed 
on  liis  spirits.  However,  he  got  through  die  latter  performance  Teiy 
creditably,  and  perused  the  litSe  speech  which  was  pinned  in  the  crown 
of  his  cocked-hat  with  great  dignity.  Prince  Frederick  William  appeared 
surprised  at  the  warmth  of  his  reception,  and  bowed  his  acknowledgments 
with  considerable  fervour;  while  Prince  Oscar,  a  jolly  sailor,  and  tre> 
mendously  powerful  man,  seemed  to  enjoy  the  whole  affair.  The  most 
trying  part  of  the  ceromony  was  the  lengm  of  time  the  oomoany  had  to 
stand ;  the  prayer  was  fioDowed  by  die  Hallelujah  chorus,  ana  diat  again 
by  ^<  God  Save  the  Queen,**  all  highly  proper  in  thnr  vray,  but  there 
should  have  been  a  break  between. 

When  the  ceromony  was  ended,  the  performers  in  it  subsided  into 
prirate  life,  and  left  the  dais  as  best  they  oould,  in  an  almost  inextricable 
jam.  Volunteers  elbowed  general  officers,  and  ambitious  oouncilmen  had 
the  pleasuro  of  tearing  the  lace  skirts  of  duchesses.  But  dirough  all  the 
dirong  the  Japanese  ambassadors  moved  serendy  onwards,  as  if  not 
bek»ging  to  this  nether  world,  and  indulging  in  that  ^'fer  off"  look 
whkh  was  characteristic  of  the  lady  in  ^  Bleak  House,**  who  took  such  a 
Hvely  intersst  in  the  savages  of  Borioboola-gha.    No  wonder  such 
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thorough  fdl  admirari  gentlemen  have  excited  a  eensation  in  English 
Sftshionable  society. 

When  the  naye  b^;an  to  get  a  little  deared,  I  took  a  walk  around, 
under  unheard  of  difficulties,  to  see  what  had  been  going  on  during  the 
interval.  Ever  since  they  undertook  their  arduous  duties,  the  oommis- 
sioners  appear  to  have  bad  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  looming^  before 
them,  and  have  acted  on  a  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  principle. 
On  tiie  saving  principle,  the  commissioners  tried  every  scheme  to  get 
season  ticket  holders,  out  tiiey  did  not  provide  them  with  seats.  Every 
advantageous  post  was  given  away  to  some  &voured  individual,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  outsiders  swarmed  up  statues  and  invaded  dsunask- 
covered  furniture,  in  order  to  get  a  sight  of  the  ceremony  for  whidi 
ihey  had  paid  their  money. 

There  is  another  extraordinary  point  not  yet  explained :  I  know,  for 
a  ftct,  that  the  commissioners  were  so  scrupulous  tlmt  they  psid  for  their 
own  tickets,  and  there  was  every  effort  made  to  get  in  as  much  money 
as  possible.  Well !  up  to  the  30th  April  some  sixteen  thousand  season 
tickets  had  been  sold,  but  there  were  nearly  forty  thousand  persons  in 
the  building  on  the  opening  day.  It  is  true  that  some  two  thousand 
foreign  exhibitors  forced  their  gratis  entrance  at  the  last  moment  under 
threats  of  removing  their  goods,  and  that  two  hundred  press-men,  as  the 
policeman  said,  were  present,  but  that  leaves  an  ample  margin.  W^here 
did  the  intruders  come  from?  There's  the  rub.  The  members  of  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  complain,  and  justly  so,  of  their  treatment :  it 
would  have  been  a  graceful  act  of  courtesy  to  give  them  a  second  admis- 
sion for  the  one  day,  but  nothing  of  the  sort  took  place.  The  English 
exhibitors  were  qmetly  ignored,  under  the  specious  argument  that  they 
sent  in  their  goods  for  their  own  advantage ;  and,  in  short,  wherever 
discourtesy  was  possible  it  was  shown.  One  special  act  of  ungracious- 
ness was  dealt  to  the  representatives  of  the  foreign  press :  they  were  re- 
fused season  tickets,  although,  surely,  the  Continent  is  interested  in  one 
half  of  the  Exhibition.  To  my  knowledge,  the  English  correspondent 
of  the  most  important  review  in  France  applied  to  Mr.  Sandford  for  a 
ticket  for  the  opening  day,  which  was  at  once  granted,  but  he  writes  me: 
*^  I  think  that,  generally  speaking,  the  committee  misunderstood  their 
own  interest  in  showing  so  little  respect  to  the  press."  It  is  very  gene- 
rally asserted  that  this  is  the  last  International  Exhibition  wmch  will 
ever  be  held  in  England,  and  I  really  cannot  blame  foreigners  if  they 
adhere  to  such  a  decision. 

The  exterior  of  the  Exhibition  has  been  unanimously  given  up :  its 
greatest  defenders  confess  that  it  is  ugly,  ill  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and 
not  worth  the  money  expended  on  it.  Captain  Fowke  and  his  adherents 
assert  that  they  did  their  best,  and  that  if  the  building  has  proved  a  bam, 
the  fault  was  in  the  non-supply  of  funds.  Once  on  a  time  an  architect, 
requested  to  build  a  church  like  a  bam,  replied  that  it  should  be  the 
handsomest  bam  in  England;  but  Captun  Fowke  has  the  equivocal 
reputation  of  having  turned  out  the  ugliest  edifice  ever  seen  except  in  a 
niffhtmare.  Given,  so  many  million  bricks,  so  many  miles  of  girders,  and 
pile  them  up  like  a  child  with  a  box  of  wooden  bricks.  The  picture- 
gallexy  frontage  is  inexpressibly  mean  and  tawdry,  while  the  two 
annexes  forming  the  main  outiine  are  fearful.    The  ai^ument  that  the 
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architect  could  not  produce  a  handsomer  building  because  he  had  no 
funds,  is  neutralised  by  the  fiict  that  he  has  squandered  thousands  on 
the  two  abominable  domes,  which  ridicule  every  idea  of  architectural 
grace,  and  are  apparently  only  erected  to  diow  what  our  workmen  in 
glass  and  iron  can  produce.  But  the  first  Crystal  Palace  showed  that  to 
ample  satisfiaction. 

After  the  abuse  layished  on  the  interior  of  the  buildino;  and  the  style 
of  decoration  employed,  it  is  quite  a  relief  to  find  that  it  is  not  nearly  so 
bad  as  may  be  supposed.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  richness  about  it, 
not  perhaps  quite  exempt  from  tawdriness,  but  very  satisfactory  in  so  far 
as  it  just  trenches  on  bad  taste,  and  does  not  pass  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion, which  is  saying  a  good  deal  for  England.  I  surrender,  at  once,  the 
absurd  mottoes  which  have  been  painted  up  in  English  and  Latin,  as 
well  as  the  frightful  Catharine-wheel  window  in  the  eastern  nave,  but  I 
should  like  to  know,  out  of  curiosity,  who  is  responsible  for  the  clock 
in  the  brightest  sky-blue  which  surrounds  that  polychrome  window. 
The  genius,  also,  who  allowed  the  trophy  of  Canada  woods  to  be  built 
np  so  as  to  conceal  the  only  decent  bit  of  stained  glass  in  the  building 
in  the  north-eastern  transept,  ought  to  have  honourable  mention.  As 
for  the  much-abused  tropmes,  I  do  not  think  anybody  specially  re- 
sponsible for  them,  except  the  enterprising  tradesmen  wno  saw  in  them 
an  excellent  advertising  medium  ;  but  I  &ncy  Mr.  Cremer,  jun.,  has  a 
rieht  to  complain  that  his  toy  trophy  has  been  raz^  to  a  Merrimac, 
while  the  food  and  leather  trophies  still  stand  defiantly  erect  in  all  their 
ugliness.  I  am  bound  to  add,  too,  that  the  foreign  exhibitors  have  been 
guilty  of  equally  bad  taste  in  the  decoration  of  their  portion  of  the  nave, 
and  while  English  critics  abuse  ordnance  as  not  being  exactly  suited  for 
an  art  trophy,  the  stearine  candles  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  the  huge 
Crobun  glasses  of  plate,  are  not  very  graceful  or  ornamental.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Meyer's  trophy  of  walking-sticks,  which  desecrates  the 
south-western  comer  of  the  western  dome.  In  short,  if  judged  artisti- 
cally, there  is  not  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  either  side  of  the  nave. 

There  are  three  great  features  in  the  Exhibition,  and  these  are  the 
French,  Austrian,  and  Roman  courts.  The  first  is  beyond  all  praise,  for 
it  is  an  exhibition  within  an  Exhibition.  The  very  best  article  in  each 
class  has  been  selected  as  a  type,  and  things  have  not  been  allowed  ad- 
mission merely  because  they  were  offered.  The  display  of  jewellery  is 
astounding,  not  so  much  for  its  intrinsic  value  as  for  the  taste  displayed 
in  the  setting.  Cristofle  exhibits  the  largest  ruby  in  the  world,  while 
Mellerio  has  the  largest  sapphire,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland.  But  commend  me  before  all  to  the  first-named  gentleman's 
collection  of  emeralds,  over  which  the  Tenth  Commandment  is  broken 
every  minute.  Hancocks,  however,  display  a  lump  of  unset  emerald 
about  the  size  of  a  tumbler,  and  a  most  remarkable  green  diamond. 
Harry  Emmanuel  has  a  necklace  of  emeralds  and  diamonds  marked  at 
10,000/.,  while  Grarrard's  display  of  royal  jewels  is  astounding,  and  yet 
Cristofle  beats  them  all  ihrough  the  extraordinary  taste  of  the  setting. 
It  is  the  same  in  every  department  of  the  French  court  I  do  not  profess 
to  be  a  juror,  but  I  feel  unmingled  satisfaction  in  wandering  about  France 
in  England,  and  instituting  comparisons  with  1851.  I  can  now  perfectly 
believe  the  rumour  that  Sie  French  purposely  delayed  for  a  month,  in 
order  to  produce  the  due  effect  with  tb  ensemUe. 
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Tke  Austrian  eourt  is,  perhaps,  even  move  satis&otory,  as  indieatiTe  of 
such  great  progress,  in  spite  of  Italian  war  and  chronic  state  of  bank- 
mptcy.  The  jeweliery  is  Terr  fine— I  msj  specially  refer  to  a  set  of 
diamonds  under  the  western  dome^  while  the  Boheouan  glass  is  perfecdy 
dazsUng,  with  its  brilliant  display  of  ooloors ;  indeed,  every  department 
is  excellently  represented.  I  was  most  struck,  however,  by  a  series  of 
coloured  photographs  in  the  Hungarian  courts,  depicting  the  national 
costume  of  all  the  provinces.  There  is  abo  a  splendid  display  of  wines, 
which  fully  bear  out  Mr.  Duniop's  report  on  Hungarian  vintages,  and 
their  capacity  to  supply  Europe,  if  properly  managed.  In  the  gallery 
surrounding  the  Austrian  oourt  will  be  found  textile  fieibrics  of  a  most 
8atis£eM!tory  naturo,  and  looking  at  the  display  Austria  has  made,  and 
comparing  it  with  eleven  years  ago»  I  am  not  disposed  to  believe  in  her 
being  in  artkulo  mortU,  as  the  hberals  would  like  to  persuade  us. 

The  Roman  oourt  woke  up  one  nK>rning  to  find  itself  famous  through 
an  article  in  the  Times.  1  am  bound  to  confess  that  it  contuns  many 
ezqmsite  gems  in  the  shape  of  intaglios,  sculpture,  and  jewellery,  but  I 
do  not  feel  so  much  surprised  at  the  articles  themselves  as  at  the  fact 
that  they  represent  Rome,  that  decrepit  city,  as  we  are  taught,  which  is 
pining  away  beneath  the  cold  shade  of  Pope  andcardinab.  The  jewellery 
after  the  antique,  on  which  so  much  praise  has  been  bestowed,  is  only  a 
trick  after  all ;  and  many  more  graceful  art  combinations  will  be  found 
in  the  Pforzheim  jewellery  court.  But  art  critics  are  veiy  fond  of  fellings 
into  the  error  that  because  things  are  antique,  therefore  they  nmst  b# 
beautiful :  on  the  same  principle,  the  bone  necklaces  and  anmets  found 
in  the  Swiss  Pfehlbauten  might  be  reproduced — and,  in  foot,  have  beea 
to  some  extent  by  Emmanuel,  who  has  introduced  some  very  beautiftd 
specimens  of  ivory  inlaid  with  precious  stones.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
tnere  is  but  one  specimen  in  the  building  of  a  veiled  statue,  and  it  is 
only  a  veiy  littie  baby.  More  gratifying  still  is  it  to  find  that  die  Roman 
soulptors  are  affecting  a  realism  which  vnll  terrify  the  lovers  of  high  art. 
I  must,  however,  protest  against  one  statue  of  a  man  enwrithed  by  a 
serpent,  which  may  be  very  realistic,  but  is  most  disagreeable,  lliis 
natcmdly  leads  me  to  the  celebrated  Gibson  Venus,  which  is  really  not  at 
all  offensive,  for  die  colour  is  so  subdued  and  so  thoroughly  an  accessory. 
At  Frankfort,  they  pull  down  roee-colouied  curtains  wmu  they  show  you 
Danneker's  Ariadne,  and  this  has  been  declared,  perhaps  truthfully,  to 
be  sensuous,  but  Gibson's  Venus  is  of  a  yery  different  character.  In  feet, 
if  spectators  had  not  preconceived  ideas  they  would  probably  not  notice 
that  the  statue  was  coloured.  At  any  rate^  as  a  work  of  art,  it  is  very 
beawtifol,  and  I  fency  that  is  the  main  point.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
statuary  cc^ecAed  in  the  building  is  not  very  wonderful;  there  is  nothing 
which  will  excite  such  a  sensation  as  the  Greek  Slavey  for  instance,  and 
this  results,  perhaps,  fttxn  the  feet  that  the  statues  are  too  much  crowded 
together.  This  is  a  feult,  however,  which  is  bemg  gradually  corrected 
with  time,  although  the  stunted  and  scanty  orange-trees  already  introduced 
into  the  buil<£ag  are  fer  from  bringing  it  up  to  the  standaiNl  of  1851. 
In  feet,  the  present  Exhibition  is  too  crowded,  and  that  is  a  feolt  whidi 
oan  never  be  redeemed.  A  practised  pedestrian  could  not  walk  through 
the  entire  building  and  double  galleriea  in  a  day  and  stop  to  look  at 
tilings,  and  this  will  produce  a  feeling  of  discontent  ajosong  the  shilling 
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Ti8itor%  for  it  is  in  human  oatue  idwayt  to  miflB  die  most  important  object 
of  all.  Some  airangvmeat  ought  to  be  asade  also  to  take  the  pressure 
off  the  jewellerj  shows,  which  axe  exactl j  in  the  eentro  of  the  oaTs,  and 
produce  a  chronic  Uock,  and  though  the  most  courteous  of  polieemen 
bawl  themselves  hoarae  with  their  ^*  Please  to  pass  this  way,''  ladies  are 
not  to  be  moved  hj  each  arguments.  I  may  also  object  to  the  system  of 
no  system  which  has  relegated  many  most  ^uaUe  articles  to  the  eastern 
annexe,  die  entrance  to  which  it  is  ten  to  o«e  against  your  finding. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  pre£ct  that  the  nuGtary  eourt  will  become  a 
general  £arooxite  with  the  sterner  sex,  and  it  really  deserres  careful  in- 
spection. In  reading  of  experiments  between  shots  and  sfaiekiB  at  Shoe- 
boryness,  bat  little  real  effect  is  produced  by  the  statement  that  a  plato  of 
iron  four  and  a  half  indies  in  thickness  has  been  smashed  by  a  shot,  ibr 
few  will  fetch  a  foot  role  to  discover  the  exact  dimensions.  But  here  you 
have  the  identieal  plate,  and  the  gun  that  smashed  it — the  monster  gun, 
invented  by  Captain  Blakely,and  produced  by  the  Mersey  Steel  and  Iron 
.  Company.  The  effect  produoed  by  the  sight  of  this  rent  mass  of  iron  is 
extraordmary;  equally  remarkable  is  the  sigbt  of  one  of  the  shells  cast 
for  Mallet's  Monster  Mortar,  and  which  the  Russians  may  thank  their 
stars  did  not  fall  into  Cronstadt.  A  curious  specimen  is  a  Whitworth  shot 
fired  at  the  broadside  of  the  Trusty  void  recovered :  the  projectile  has  been 
somewhat  flattened,  like  shutting  up  a  telesoope,  but  is  otherwise  in  a 
healthy  condition.  In  the  nave  is  a  magnificent  Armstrong  IKKpounder, 
the  very  perfectkyn  of  handicraft  and  engineering  skill ;  while  a  Whit- 
worth, standing  close  by  in  friendly  rivalry,  is  equally  worthy  of  inspec- 
tion. The  Whitworth  Company  send  a  regular  battery,  beginning  with 
a  1 -pounder,  and  going  by  gradations  op  to  TO^^Kmndcnv,  and  splendidly 
turned  out.  In  the  same  court  will  be  found  two  bree^loaders  from  the 
infancy  of  the  science  :  the  Swedish,  invented  by  Wahrendorff ;  the  Sar- 
dinian, by  CavallL  A  comparison  of  these  with  the  Armstrong  and  die 
Whitworth  will  prove  tnstruotive.  The  most  interesting  thing  of  aU, 
however,  is  the  Armstrong  trophy,  supplied  by  the  Royal  Gkin  Factory  at 
Woolwich.  Not  only  is  the  process  of  fonnation  shown  in  eveiy  stage^ 
but  there  are  several  12-pounders  which  have  been  fired  an  extraordinary 
number  of  times,  and  yet  show  no  signs  of  defect.  Of  the  much  dis- 
cussed cast-steel  guns,  Messrs.  Vickers,  Naylor,  and  Co.  have  a  splendid 
specimen,  rifled  on  the  Blakely  principle  ;  while  Kiupp,  of  Prussia,  also 
sends  two,  which  appear  singularly  unfinished  and  dangerous  looking.  I 
looked  in  vain  for  the  Napoleon  howitaer,  but  Russia  eends  specimens  of 
her  cast-iron  gun-carriages,  which  so  mudi  surprised  the  allies  at  the 
opening  of  the  Crimean  war.  Lastly,  I  may  mention  Aafc  Spain  has  a 
very  pretty  mountain  howitaer,  most  creditable  in  every  respect. 

Nor  is  the  show  of  small-arms  less  perfect :  the  Royal  Factoiy  displays 
the  service  aim  from  the  days  of  old  firown  Bess  up  to  the  present,  as 
well  as  the  ammunition  employed.  The  Birmingham  manu^K^rers  have 
a  splendid  trophy,  and  all  the  London  makers  are  vrell  represented.  In 
short,  judging  from  what  other  countries  haTe  sent,  England  will  not  be 
behindhand  in  thb  respect.  A  crowd  is  always  collected  round  the  modd 
and  transverse  section  of  the  Warrior,  and  the  neighbouring  naval  court 
allow  of  comparisons  of  a  very  useful  nature,  by  the  md  of  modeh  ranging 
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from  the  sixteenth  century  np  to  the  very  last  improvements.  In  one  word, 
a  day  might  be  profitably  devoted  to  these  two  courts  alone. 

Equally  interesting  are  the  Colonial  courts.  The  Indian,  perhaps,  will 
cause  a  feeling  of  disappointment,  as  it  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  one  at 
the  Sydenham  Palace.  But  Australia  and  Tasmania  have  made  most 
astounding  progress  since  1 85 1,  and  the  duplay  of  colonial  products  will 
create  amazement.  There  are  two  things  which  give  a  capital  notion  of 
the  colony,  namely,  collections  of  all  the  mdigenous  birds  and  reptiles,  and 
photographs  of  remarkable  scenery  and  buildings.  The  latter  art  is 
becoming  a  most  powerful  lever  for  our  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
Canada  and  New  Brunswick  are  rendered  £amiliar  to  us  by  a  series  of 
daguerreotypes,  which  will  doubtless  be  reproduced  after  a  while  in  the 
lUustrated  London  News.  Nor  are  the  colonies  at  all  behindhand  in 
articles  of  luxury  :  South  Australia  sends,  for  instance,  a  malachite  table, 
which  pleasantly  recals  the  Russian  gates  of  1851 .  The  same  colony  has 
an  almost  inexhaustible  array  of  ores,  proving  its  mineral  wealth,  by 
which  speculators  are  certain  to  be  attracted.  As  these  Colonial  courts  are 
close  together,  the  progress  of  civilisation  may  be  readily  traced.  There 
is  also  an  extraordinary  display  of  wine,  very  tantalising  to  the  thirsty 
wayfarer. 

I  could  go  on  ad  infinUum  about  the  note-worthy  things  of  the  Ex- 
hibition, but  must  defer  my  remarks  till  another  occasion,  else  my  readers 
may  become,  like  myself,  cloyed  by  the  multiplicity  of  articles  to  be 
inspected.  The  picture-gallery  is  in  itself  perfect ;  the  glass  and  por- 
celain courts  must  be  visited,  and  the  endless  ranges  of  galleries,  with 
their  splendid  laces  and  textile  fabrics,  are  most  interesting.  In  fact, 
sufficient  is  collected  beneath  the  huge  unsightly  building  to  eke  out  at 
least  six  respectable  Exhibitions.  The  exterior  of  the  casket  may  be 
mean  and  trivial,  but  the  contents  are  beyond  all  price.  But  enough  of 
this  for  the  present,  since  I  must  make  room  for  a  concluding  topic,  natu- 
rally dear  to  all  Englishmen.  I  allude — in  the  mildest  way  possible— to 
the  refreshment  department  A  good  deal  of  abuse  has  been  lavished  on 
the  French  contractors,  but  they,  wise  in  their  generation,  count  the 
money  in  their  strong-box,  and  let  the  public  hiss  them  as  they  please. 
It  is  not  alone  that  the  refreshments  are  dear  and  execrable — and  I  do 
not  hold  the  English  contractors  guiltless  on  that  head — ^for  that  is  the 
rule  at  all  public  establishments  in  London;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
impertinence  need  be  added.  Now,  Messrs.  Veillard  and  Chabot  have 
engaged  waiters  who  speak  no  known  language,  and  the  only  recoe- 
xusable  sentence  they  can  frame  is  ^<Von  shilling,  sare."  Seriously 
speaking,  though,  these  are  matters  which  ought  to  be  rectified;  but 
the  commissioners  have  tied  their  own  hands  by  the  arrangements  they 
made,  and  in  their  desire  to  collect  the  uttermost  farthing,  taught 
the  refreshment  contractors  a  lesson  which  they  are  not  inclined  to 
forget  Season  ticket  holders  can  avenge  themselves  by  walking  across 
the  road  to  the  International  Bazaar,  where  an  excellent  dinner  may 
be  enjoyed  cheaply  and  in  comfort ;  but  the  poor  shilling  visitors,  who 
will  not  be  allowed  readmission,  will  not  have  that  resource.  Know- 
ing by  experience  the  peine  forte  et  dure  of  the  five-shilling  Exhibi- 
tion dinner,  I  shudder  at  the  thought  of  what  the  eightpenny  one  will 
be.     The  complaints  urged  in  the  Timet  are  not  at  all  exaggerated ;  but 
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it  was  not  qmte  fair  play  to  exempt  the  Engliah  contractors  so  entirely, 
for  there  is  yery  little  choice  between  the  two  sides  of  the  building.  It 
is  not  with  any  desire  to  find  fault  that  I  allude  to  these  unpleasant 
matters,  but  it  is  sad  to  find  that  of  all  the  promises  broken  to  the  public, 
the  case  of  the  refreshment  contractors,  who  heralded  their  coming  with 
such  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  is  the  worst.  Unfortunately,  it  is  a  point  on 
which  Englbhmen  are  peculiarly  sensitive,  and  the  legitimate  success  of 
the  Exhibition  may  be  imperilled,  because  the  commissioners  have  not 
the  courage  to  recal  an  unwise  decision. 

The  great  distinction  between  1851  and  1862  will  be  found  in  the 
thoroughly  buinness-like  tone  characterising  the  present  Exhibition.  In  the 
first  experiment  people  went  in  for  glory,  and  were  so  dissatisfied,  that  on 
this  occasion  they  nave  looked  after  tne  more  solid  pudding.  This  is 
more  especially  the  case  with  the  foreign  exhibitors,  who  have  carefully 
marked  their  wares  with  English,  French,  and  German  prices.  The. 
wisdom  of  this  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  condderable  sales  have  already 
taken  place,  thoum  there  are  many  articles  which  will  remain  on  their 
makers'  hands.  The  progress  the  several  nations  have  made  is  most 
marked;  but  they  have  generally  retained  their  characteristic  features* 
But  in  no  instance,  perhaps,  is  the  progress  more  remarkable  than  in 


English  glass,  porcelain,  and  textile  fabrics.  French  writers  may  sneer 
at  us,  and  say  that  we  are  indebted  to  French  artUies  for  our  designs, 
but  the  fact  remains  the  same;  articles  de  Paris  and  fancy  goods  gene- 
rally, with  which  we  thought  it  hopeless  to  compete  in  1851,  have  not 
progressed  in  the  same  ratio  as  our  artistic  products  generally.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Sheffield  court  retains  its  proud  pre-eminence;  and 
though  Austria  is  gradually  creeping  onwards,  and  displays  some  very 
creditable  castings,  it  is  plain  that  France  will  still  remain,  to  a  great 
extent,  dependent  on  us  for  iron-work,  in  spite  of  firee  trade  and  com* 
mercial  treaties.  Altogether,  then,  England  has  no  cause  to  feel  dis* 
satisfied  with  the  position  she  holds  in  the  World^s  Exhibition.  Not 
only  has  she  held  ner  own  bravely,  and  displays  no  sign  of  declension, 
but  in  many  branches  she  has  made  the  most  markedr  progress.  Before 
all,  the  display  of  weapons  is  extremely  gratifying,  for  the  most  redoubt- 
able Anelophobist  must  return  home  under  the  impresnon  that  if  we  have 
during  tne  last  ten  years  given  way  to  unaccountable  alarms,  there  was 
no  real  cause  for  them  so  soon  as  we  possessed  such  an  array  of  Arm- 
strong guns  and  such  a  splendid  volunteer  army.  While  the  moral 
economist  may  deplore  such  progress,  an  Exhibition  of  this  nature  is 
better  adapted  to  pave  the  way  for  universal  peace  than  the  affectation 
of  good  will  and  charity  which  we  displayed  rather  too  ostentatiously 
in  1851. 
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THE  LAST  COQUBTET  OF  LADY  CAPRICE. 
BtOutoa. 

nr  TWO  PARTS. — ^PAKP  I. 

"  Lady  Caprice  ! " 

I  ean  see  Imt  now  m  I  saw  her  for  Ae  fint  time  as  she  itood  ia  the 
gftilety  at  'Wieferdon^  die  galdeo  autumn  son  &lling  in  dmragli  iftw 
inany*coloiiiedl  hnes  o^tha  atakad  oriel  windows,  Kghking  op  att  the  gay 
points  of  bar  delicaia  dress>  all  the  witchiM  channs  cf  her  matelJeas 
lovdiness.  Two  spanseb  stood  hj  her,  looSnag  np  in  her  het  with 
jealous  eyes  of  lorey  and  she  bmghed  as  she  sair  the  jealousy,  and  pro- 
voked it  yet  the  nsoze  W  lavishing  earesses  on  a  Kttle  white  Maltese^ 
garnished  with  annre  ribbons ;  the  silvery  mechante  ring  of  her  kiigfa 
echoing  down  the  feng  gallery  in  strange  disparity  with  the  grave  brows 
of  the  Vandyke  portraits,  and  the  sileait  lips  of  the  Lely  pictures  duit 
kx>ked  down  irom  ihm  walls,  sole  relic  and  faint  seesblanoe  of  the  dead— 
the  Dead,  whose  meet  dogs  ones  had  loved  to  obey,  whose  laughter 
once  had  rung  oat  aa  gaily,  round  whom  once  had  streamed  the  omIIow 
golden  sunlight,  that  caret  not  whether  it  plays  about  o«r  smfling  lips 
or  about  our  whitened  graves-^the  Dead,  passed  from  their  places,  gone, 
deposed,  and     fer gotten  1 

^'  Lady  CaBricel"  I  can  see  her  now  as  she  stood  in  the  ealleiy  at 
Wieverden-— oescvibe  her  I  cannot  Is  it  to  be  described  &e  subtle 
dbann  that  smiles  on  us  from  Devonshire's  eyes  in  the  portrait  at  Hard* 
wicke;  the  xesistiass  beau^  in  LuereiiaHi  face,  as  we  gase  at  it  on  the 
canvas,  that  nudces  us  well  believe  thatealuumy  knew  no  rest  till  it  had 
soUed  thai  ra£aat  brow  with  the  baneful  touch  of  its  devilish  hand,  or, 
that  if  its  hidoous  jsalooa  ravings  be  founded  upon  truth,  a  pMsooed 
philtre  from  the  Boq^*s  hand  might  well  be  mot»  eagerly  drunk  than  the 
sweetest  draught  fxcin  other  fingers?  Is  it  to  be  described  ?  No ;  its 
best  charm  is  a  charm  intangiUe.  The  radiant  loveliness  of  Lady  Caprice 
haa  never  as  yet  been  caught  on  any  artist'^  easel ;  colouriess  woras  break- 
ing it  up  into  detail  would  very  iU  desoribe  it,  as  those  will  fully  agree  who 
have  been  admitted  to  behold  divinitv  in  its  holiest  Murine— -the  boudoir  at 
Wievevden.  The  violet  boudoir,  with  the  shadowed  light  falUne  solely 
throv^h  the  roseHinted  glass  on  to  its  myriad  trifles  ojf  art  nnd  virtu, 
and  its  air  heavy,  but  not  too  heavy,  with  perfume,  none  of  your  stifling 
incense-like  fragrance,  but  a  soft,  subtle  oaour,  such  as  a  summer  wind 
shakes  out  when  it  blows  over  a  bed  of  wild  hyacinths,  or  lilies  of  the 
valley,  down  by  a  river-side ; — ^the  boudoir  where  her  Maltese  slumbers 
through  his  luxurious  little  day;  where  her  husband  rarely,  nay,  never 
intrudes ;  where  her  morning  letters  are  glanced  at  over  her  chocolate  ; 
where  her  pet  friends  tell  and  hear  their  most  amusing  historiettes,  and 
where  the  favoured  few  (whose  favour  changes  with  cruel  rapidity,  it 
is  true)  lounge  away  in  turn  what  rank  amonest  the  pleasaotest  hours  of 
their  lives,  and  in  payment  for  their  pleasure  mvariably  lose  their  heads, 
however  competent  they  may  have  believed  themselves  to  guard  them. 
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The  title  by  which  she  ranks  ia  Burke  is  no^  you  may  imagine, 
Lady  Caprice;  th^t  sobriauet  was  first  given  her  by  Fulke  Nugent 
seasons  ago;  adopted  first  by  every  man  in  the  Household,  soocessively 
by  every  male  member  of  her  set,  and  lastly  by  herself,  when  it  was 
betrayed  to  her  by  a  traitor  in  the  camp,  little  Nell,  of  the  Blues,  a 
miscmevoua  compound  of  naivet£  and  impudence,  petted  by  grandes 
dames  in  his  Comethood  as  much  as  were  ever  Lauxun  and  Richelieu  in 
their  Paeehood.  But  the  betrayal  did  not  harm  the  criminals ;  Lady 
Caprice  aeigned  to  be  pleased  with  the  name,  took  it  up,  and  signed 
her  notes  to  her  intimate  coxrespondenta  ''  Caprice  Renna."  It  was  an 
^plicable  title,  without  doubt,  for  our  bnlkant  Lady  Caprice  was  a 
terrible  coquette,  and  ever  changing  one  fancy 

Of  a  minnte  old  for  one 
Not  half  so  old  as  that! 

She  was  married,  in  her  first  season,  to  one  of  the  best  alliances  of  the 
time,  by  her  mother,  a  soft,  suave,  pretty  woman,  who  never  dropped  a 
thread  m  any  web  she  wove^  and  never  missed  a  point  on  which  she  set 
her  wiU ;  who  trained  up  her  lovely  daughter  in  the  way  she  should  go^ 
and  softly  *^  hushi  hushed !"  and  Unned  away  every  scm^le  she  mi^ht 
have  raised  as  to  accepting  the  proposal  of  the  young  Yiseount,  with  few 
brains  but  sufficient  good  taste  to  be  daisied  by  the  exquisite  loveliness 
of  the  first  beauty  of  the  season,  on  whom  Madame  Mere  had  set  her 
heart.  Her  daughter  did  not  afiect  him,  rather  disliked  him  than 
otherwise,  but,  as  I  have  said,  she  had  been  trained  up  in  the  way  she 
should  go,  and  therefore  professed  herself,  and  truly,  indifferent  to  the 
matter,  became  his  Viscountess,  mistress  of  Wieverden,  and  of  a  consider- 
able rent-roll,  and  indemnified  herself  by  commencing  her  charming 
coquetries  the  first  season  after  her  marriage  for  the  many  "  quarts  d'heure 
d'ennui,"  that  had  sounded  probably  quite  as  quickly  ana  repeatedly  in  her 
honeymoon  as  they  did  in  poor  Rivarol's*  She  was  a  coquette  of  the  most 
dangerous  sort,  our  brilliant  Lady  Caprice — ^no  tyro,  whoee  weapon  you 
could  twist  out  of  her  hand,  whom  you  could  disable  with  a  home-thrust, 
and  add  eventually  to  your  list  of  killed  and  wounded,  in  lieu  of  being 
added  to  hers ;  no  mere  flirt,  with  whom  you  could  spend  an  innocuous 
hour  in  the  soft  tozo^holitism,  gatiiering  up  your  arrows  after  the  sport 
only  burnished  the  brighter  for  fresh  ardiery  elsewhere ;  no  ^*  made-up" 
stuaent  of  her  art^  whose  wiles  were  so  palpable  that  they  lost  all  charm, 
and  whose  nets  were  so  ill-spread  that  the  very  sight  of  them  warned 
you  off,  waxy  as  a  bird  on  a  wild  day.  She  was  a  coquette,  tranquil, 
trained,  armed  at  all  points,  only  the  more  resolute  to  win  if  her  desired 
captive  thought  himself  mail-proof;  if  she  commenced  that  delicate 
fencing  with  you,  you  had  no  chance  to  riposUr;  and  if  those  soft, 
white^  taper  fingers  of  hers  took  a  fancy  to  close  on  yours,  be  sure  they 
would  wind  themselves  more  or  less  round  your  life  and  your  memory. 
Coquetry  was  her  metier ;  in  her  hands  it  became  an  art,  a  science,  a 
study,  a  sort  of  drawing-room  diplomacy,  a  deeper  boudoir  ^cart^,  ex- 
citing by  its  intricacy,  though,  to  her,  deprived  of  what  gives  it 
piquancy  to  other  cames,  UDcertainty,  since  Lady  Caprice  was  ever  sure 
to  win  the  vole,  with  whomsoever  she  might  select  to  play.  All  men 
who  were  allowed  to  lounge  away  their  hours  in  the  dangerous  demi- 
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lumi^re  of  her  boadoir,  either  at  Wieverden  or  in  Wilton-cresoenty 
lost  their  heads  under  the  lostre  of  those  dark,  meltingi  languid  eyes  ; 
she  was  neither  to  be  defied  nor  forgotten,  and  she  took  a  naughty  plea- 
sure,  when  she  met  any  who  thought  they  were  strong  enough  to  be 
capable  of  amusbg  themselves  in  that  seductive  atmosphere  without 
danger,  in  giving  them  a  soft  blow  with  her  pattes  de  velours,  whose 
scar  they  should  carry  for  years,  possibly  even  for  life. 

But  the  vainest  amongst  us  could  not  flatter  himself,  nor  delude  others, 
into  the  belief  that  he  had  secured  the  smallest  niche  of  memory  in  her 
heart  or  her  mind.  When  your  brief  reign  was  over,  when  you  had  fairly 
submitted  to  be  harnessed  to  her  triumphant  chariot,  when  you  hadhegun 
to  feel  secure  that  those  eyes  had  looked  into  yours  as  they  would  not, 
soon  at  all  events,  look  ibto  another's — ^lo !  your  charm  was  fled  for  Lady 
Caprice ;  and  if  you  were  so  ill-bred,  knew  so  littKe  of  her  worid,  as  to 
even  look  a  reproach  or  a  co,mplaint,  how  gaily  and  maliciously  she  would 
laugh  at  you !  Her  white  transparent  skin,  with  its  delicate  rose*tints  on 
the  cheeks  and  the  lips,  might  have  been  an  Amazon's  armour,  so  impene- 
trable was  she  to  any  and  all  wounds*  Clyde  Suddeley,  before  whom  all 
women  go  down,  for  whom  little  notes  are  piled  a  foot  high  at  the  Guards' 
and  the  Travellers',  and  who  counts  himself  the  Richelieu  of  our  day,  one 
season  entered  at  long  odds  a  bet,  with  Earlscourt  of  the  Bays,  that  he 
would  show  the  vanquishing  Viscountess  the  other  side  of  the  medal,  and 
show  her  that  some  could  beat  her  at  her  pet  ^rt&  But  Clyde  lost  his 
bet,  was  actually  drawn  on  till  he  was  eameit^  for  the  first  time  in  his 
Ufe,  and  then — was  dismissed,  with  less  carelessness  than  a  faded  bouquet 
is  thrown  aside,  while  some  fresh  captive  in  turn  occupied,  and  in  turn 
vacated,  the  violet  velvet  causeuse  in  the  Wilton-crescent  boudoir.  "  Was 
our  brilliant  Lady  Caprice  utterly  heartless?"  I  heard  the  question 
mooted  by  many  lips  and  in  many  circles,  and  never  heard  but  one 
answer — an  affirmative. 

Wieverden  lies  in  the  west,  down  by  the  sea-shore.  The  house  was 
designed  by  Vanbrugh,  the  old  Gothic  pile  having  been  destroyed  by  a 
fire  that  broke  out  one  peaceful  summer  night  during  Anne's  reign ;  and 
if  it  be  somewhat  heavy  in  its  porticos  and  cupolas,  making  us  think  of 
his  buildings  as  Pope  wrote  of  his  plays,  *'  How  Van  wants  grace !"  it  is 
luxurious  and  comfortable  enough  in  its  interior  to  compensate.  Wieverden 
is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  places  to  visit  at  in  England ;  a  cbarmingyZrr 
niente  pervades  the  whole  establishment,  and  makes  the  keenest  after  sport 
half  doubtful,  on  a  mizsly  morning,  which  is  preferable,  the  best  bouquets 
of  the  battues,  or  the  lounging-chair  in  the  library,  with  a  pile  of  yellow- 
papered  romances,  and  the  chance  of  being  admitted  to  amuse  Lady 
Caprice  in  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  violet  boudoir.  Guests  ill 
legion  fill  Wieverden  annually  by  every  First.  Its  lord  is  a  rather  silly 
young  fellow,  remarkable  for  nothing  except  enduring  powers  in  the 
stubble  and  turnip  fields,  weak,  obstinate,  good  natured,  a  character  as 
common  in  this  world  of  drab-tinted  mediocrity  as  strawberries  in  June ; 
but  he  has  one  virtue— hospitality— -no  mean  one,  surely  ?  don't  you  hold 
the  welcome  of  Admetus  to  Themistocles  the  most  kingly  touch  in  tbe 
Molossian's  character  ?  I  do.  The  Viscount's,  however,  is  hardly,  it 
must  be  confessed,  on  the  same  principle  as  Admetus',  its  sole  and 
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nmple  spring  being  to  amuse  blmsel^  a  desiraUe  personal  operation  he 
oan  never  peHTonn  without  oonnderable  extraneous  assistance. 

One  September,  amongst  many  others  before  and  dnce^  I  went  to  stay 
at  Wieverden  ;  the  house  was,  as  usual,  fiill ;  one  or  two  choioe  pet  friencis 
of  her  ladyship's  (lovely,  amusing  women;  she  was  far  above  the  timorous 
need  of  selecdne  foils,  as  those  do  whose  tenure  is  frail,  and  who  fear 
comparison),  and  numbers  of  men  were  there,  for  no  invitation  was  more 
readily  accepted  towards  the  close  of  the  season  than  the  little  Viscount's 
— ^a  readiness  traceable,  certainly,  to  his  preserves,  which  are  admirably 
stocked  and  kept,  but  much  more  traceable  to  his  Viscountess,  for  a 
rood  battue  and  stubble  well  driven  are  to  be  had  in  many  places,  thank 
Heaven !  but  at  Wieverden  only  was  Lady  Caprice  I  She  rarely  showed 
at  breakfast — her  maid  and  her  Maltese  alone  officiated  at  that  rite — 
and  passed  the  day  chiefly  in  her  boudoir  and  her  rose-garden.  If  the 
weather  was  unusually  tempting  and  sunny  she  would  order  the  saddle* 
horses  round ;  but  rarely,  for  she  was  high  priestess  of  the  dolce  that  was 
a  positive,  and  a  very  pleasant  religion  at  Wieverden.  But  at  dinner 
Lady  Caprice  always  appeared,  radiant  as  her  diamonds,  armed  cap-2l- 
pie  for  the  slaughter,  with  all  her  arms  burnished,  and  all  her  resources 
revived,  ready  to  play  at,  and  win  in,  her  dangerous  feart^— *^cart6 
at  which  all  those  whom  she  invited  to  take  up  those  bewitched  cards 
perilled  heavy  stakes  on  the  game,  while  she,  the  vrily  Greek!  was 
safe  to  win  all  and  lose  nothing.  At  dinner  Lady  Caprice  ever  ap- 
peared, ready  to  exercise  all  her  marie  on  her  guests,  amusing  herself 
by  pitting  them  one  against  the  other,  and  by  sowing  broadcast  the 
-seeds  of  jealousy,  love,  hate,  and  passion,  fatal  poisonous  plants  that  only 
blossomed  under  her  hand,  to  furnish  her  with  a  bouquet  de  corsage,  worn 
to  enhance  her  beauty,  and  lightly  cast  aside,  without  heed  to  what  death- 
fragrance  they  might  have  scattered  into  the  ur  for  others. 

The  house  was  full,  as  usual,  that  September.  Most  of  the  people 
were  as  well  known  to  me  as  my  hunters  Chasseur  and  Hesione ;  others 
I  knew  but  slightly,  familiar  as  their  faces  had  been  through  many 
seasons  on  the  ^  sweet  shady  side  of  Pall  Mall ;"  and  one  or  two  were 
strangers  to  me,  known  only  by  their  name  and  reputation,  as  we  know  a 
horse  we  have  never  seen  that  has  won  the  Goodwood  or  the  Cesarewitch 
when  we  have  been  away  before  Sebastopol,  or  yachting  in  the  Levant. 
Among  the  last  class  was  a  man  of  whom  I  had  often  heard ;  for  a  cousin 
of  mine,  who  had  served  with  him  in  Bengal  and  Scinde,  had  conceived 
for  him  as  romantic  a  friendship  as  Bouillon's  for  Charles  Edward,  and 
had  often  quoted  him  to  me  as  one  of  the  most  dead  shots  and  the  most 
daring  riders  he  had  known  in  either  hemisphere ;  but  I  had  never  seen 
him  till  we  met  at  Wieverden,  for  the  best  of  reasons,  that  he  had  been 
out  in  India  for  the  last  ten  years  with  his  troop,  the  — th  Light  Dragoons. 
To  look  at  Bertie  Enroll  the  uninitiated  might  have  wondered  where 
the  strength  lay  that  had  got  him  so  many  spears  in  Bengal,  and  made 
him  so  eager,  whenever  there  was  whisper  of  a  tiger  to  be  pugged,  or  a 
swarm  of  Beloochees  coming  up  in  the  rear.  His  figure  seemed  made  for 
grace  rather  than  for  force,  and  it  was  only  those  skilled  in  such  matters 
who  saw  how  admirably  knit  his  frame  was,  and  how  tenacious,  muscular 
a  grasp  his  white  hands  could  take  when  they  chose.     His  mother  had 
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been  thtA  rarest  of  besiifeiea,  ft  fiiirBEMniiaidt  mad  there  was  sometbingnot 
wholly  EogUsh  in  his  look.  He  innerited  from  her  tke  fair  silken  iiair 
that  fell  over  a  forehead  no  sun  oould  eren  tiDge  with  bronae,  and  his 
long  dark  eyes,  that  melted  and  flashed  with  fioathern  warmth  when  any- 
thing touched  or  roused  him,  with  the  fire  of  a  nature  proud  and  pas- 
sionate, the  tenderness  of  a  heart  loying  and  easity  gaUed* 

Bertie  Erroll  had  more  in  him  of  the  gallant  Free  Companion — half 
Trouyerre,  half  Soldier,   or  of  the  *^  reray  parfit  gentil  knight "  of 
Chaneer's  or  of  Spencer's  day,  when  honour  was  thought  worth  fighting 
for,  and  ohirahry  was  not  an  empty  name,  than  of  our  own  falas^,  non- 
chalant, uninterested,  nothing-new-and-nothing-true-and-it-don't-signify 
world,  wfaioh  is  certainly  much  more  philosoph^,  and  infinitely  more  com- 
fortable, where  we  pride  ourselves  on  our  perfection  in  polite  lies,  wheie 
we  smile  suavely  on  foes  and  friends  alika,  where  we  do  not  heed  the 
stain  on  the  escutcheon  when  the  escutcheon  is  graven  on  massive  gold 
plate,  and  where  the  old  pointer,  Truth,  has  to  lag  behind  a  hound  of 
keener  scent,  called  Expediency !     He  was  already  at  Wieverden  v^en 
I  arrived  there,  as  I  had  spent  all  September  in  Suffolk,  with  Jimmy 
Monthermer.    Everybody  liked  ErrolL     I  found  nobody's  la,ugh  and  wit 
enlivened  us  better  when  we  had  our  feet  in  the  papooshes  and  our 
Manillas  in  our  mouths  in  the  smoking-room ;  he  had  a  gay,  bright, 
vivid  enjoyment  of  life  that  was  eontagious ;  for  he  was  one  of  those 
trustful  and  ardent  temperaments  whose  Claude  glasses  are  moare  golden, 
and  (when  those  are  perforce  broken  from  their  hands)  whose  daik 
hours  are  darker  than  any  others.     The  women  were  sJl  entetees  of 
him ;  they  liked  his  soft  and  chivalrous  manner  to  them ;  he  had  some- 
thing of  the  old  Castilian  courtesy  with  them,  and,  fastidious  in  his  taste, 
which  the  beauties  of  bungalows  and  bill-stations  had  ofiered  but  little 
to  allure,  the  belles  of  his  own  monde  hod  a  fresh  oharm  for  him  after  ten 
years*  eidle. 

"  He  is  charming,  that  Major  Erroll !"  said  Lady  MilUcent  CHntoo  to 
me. 

<'  Go  away !  you  are  tame  after'  Bertie  Enroll,"  laughed  Beatrice  Cas- 
silis,  with  a  little  blow  of  her  frm  to  poor  Clive  Wynne,  of  the  Blues,  who 
would  rather  have  been  proved  Mephktopheles  and  Frankenstein  at  onee 
than  to  have  lived  to  endure  the  disgrace  of  being  called — unamusiogl 

All  the  women  at  Wieverden  were  ready  to  pet,  f^ter,  and  flirt  with 
him,  rendered  romantic  in  their  eyes  as  he  was  by  the  aroma  of  a  recent 
cool,  dare-devil  exploit  in  Scinde  that  had  preceded  him  homewards,  and 
would  have  gained  him  Ae  Victoria  had  tiiat  Cross  then  been  extant. 
But  Bertie  Errol  was  not  a  flirt,  never  had  been,  and  One  had  marked  him 
whose  aim  never  missed,  and  from  i^ose  fire  the  boldest  and  wariest 
never  escaped  without  at  best  a  wounded  wing,  that  would  drag  through 
life  a  broken  and  wearisome  limb,  and  whose  nerve  would  fiinch  to  the 
touch,  in  the  mumed,  unhealed  spot,  many  a  long  year  after. 

'*  Erroll's  au  mieux  with  Lady  Caprice/'  said  Winterton  to  me,  the 
first  evening  I  arrived  there. 

"  Au  mieux !"  echoed  Wynne*  "  Au  pire,  I  should  say,  if  it  be  not 
too  barbarous  for  a  Gallicism^ — I  vote  we  bring  it  into  usi^;e,  as  the 
antithesis  of  the  all-expressive  and  imuMasurably  comprehensive^ an 
mieux ;'  (the  prettiest  picture  must  have  its  dark  side^  its  back  of  the 
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caoTAs !)  For  Lady  Oipriee's  hn^ht  ty^  to  fiJl  on  biin,  and  decide  on 
Ins  desirabiKty  as  a  cantiYe,  I  should  say  is  about  the  worsi  fate  that  can 
befid  a  man.  liTs  to  be  poisoned  by  a  bonbon,  it's  to  be  murdered  by 
kissing  the  tips  of  a  little  dainty  white  glore,  it's  to-^ 

Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain." 

"  The  deace^  Clive !"  cried  Winterton,  "  you  most  think  very  seriously 
of  a  sulject  if  you  aie  stirred  to  the  leng;th  of  a  quotatbn!  Nerer  heard 
yon  so  doqnent'  before !     Ha? e  you  s^lfieted  P' 

«*  In  my  day,  perhaps,*'  laughed  Wynne,  a  Oertain  bittenaess  crossing 
his  face,  impassive  and  trell-disciplined  though  it  is,  and  though  I  know 
that  it  never  moved  a  muscle  when  a  shot  winged  him  at  the  Alma. 
'•  ErroU's  been  staying  at  Vichy  through  all  July,  August,  and  September ; 
flo  has  Lady  Caprice  (to  make  loveliness  lovelier,  and  to  paint  the  lily,  I 
«appose;  certainly  she  does  look  more  radiant  than  ever,  if  that's  pos- 
eible.)  Bellasys  was  there,  too,  and  he  told  me  her  ladyship  had  doomed 
Bertie,  he  was  sure.  She  was  bringing  all  her  batteries  to  play  on  him, 
«nd — if  we  didn't  all  know  Lady  Caprice  too  well — ^he  should  have  posi-* 
tively  thought  her  heart  was  engaged  in  the  matter.  Fancy  Lady  Caprice 
with  a  heart!  She  would  be  Lady  Caprice  no  longer.  Poor  Bertie !  ke^s 
drawn  into  the  general  fate,  I  can  see.     I  am  very  sorry !" 

There  was  one  thing  remarkable  about  Lady  Caprice's  myriad  con- 
quests :  her  victims,  however  furiously  Aey  fought  for  her  favour  during 
tneir  days  of  illusion  and  glamoor,  however  wearily  the  wound,  as  I  have 
said,  throbbed  in  after  days,  when  she  had  well-nigh  forgotten  ever  having 
added  them  to  her  triumphs,  as  the  Apdche  adds  the  scalps  of  the  slain, 
and  forgets  them  in  the  excitement  of  a  fresh  encounter,  they  never 
thought  of  being  jealous  of  those  who  succeeded  them,  they  only — pitied 
them  I  with  a  profound,  compassionate,  tender  pity,  as  those  warier 
travellers  who  hare  tasted  the  ashes  of  the  Deitd  Sea  apples  might  pity 
younger  ones  lured  by  the  bloom,  or  as  Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  as  he 
rushed  on  the  magic  steed  through  the  midnight  gloom,  breasting  the 
dark-rushing  waters,  may  be  presumed  to  have  compassionated  all  hapless 
mortals  who  like  him  should  be  led  and  misled  by  the  witching  touch  of 
the  Queen  of  Faerie. 

Even  the  Queen  of  Faerie,  as  she  appeared  to  the  Rhymer  under  the 
green  and  golden  sheen  of  the  woodland  boughs  that  fateful  midsummer 
hour,  could  not  have  been  lovelier  to  sight  than  Lady  Caprioe,  as  she  sat 
that  evening  in  the  blue  drawing-room  in  her  own  particular  dormouse, 
the  gleam  of  the  wax-lights  illumining  her  lovely  laughing  eyes,  her  de- 
licate lips  curving  now  and  then  with  their  own  peculiar  smile,  that  had 
more  oi  mockery,  than  of  tenderness  in  them  at  all  times;  her  dassling, 
matchless  beauty  that  by  some  link  of  resemblance  always  brought  to 
my  mind  Mignard's  Portrait  aux  Amours,  and  that  portrait's  original  of 
the  •*  Dove's  Eyes  and  the  Serpent's  Tongue."  The  Maltese  was  curled 
up  on  his  velvet  cushion  at  her  feet ;  a  fitting  pet  for  so  fair  a  mitftress^ 
with  his  snowy  curis  and  azure  ribbobs,  the  dainty  mignardtse  that  was 
atamped  on  everything  about  and  belonging  to  Lady  Caprice  character- 
ising even  him.  The  Viscount  was  absorbed  in  6tB,tt6  with  Bucelo 
Rud,  one  of  the  best  players  of  Prance  or  England ;  Lady  Millicent 
was  nngmg  some  French  songs—- her  voice  is  sweeter  than  any  prima 
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donna's  in  ihese  days  so  barren  of  cantatrioi,  and  she  makes  us  rate  it 
yet  higher  by  hardly  ever  allowing  mortal  ears  to  hear  it;  Beatrice 
Cassilis  was  playing  chess  with  her  sworn  vassal  Clan,  known  to  the 
peerage  and  the  public  as  the  Earl  of  Clanmorris  and  Rirth ;  and  our 
Lady  Caprice  was  doing  nothing,  as  usual,  but  letting  herself  be  amused 
by  A'Court,  Alvanley,  the  Due  de  Courrances,  and  Eyre  Lee,  who  stood 
round  her,  while— -significant sign  and  most  enviable  post! — Bertie  Enroll 
had  been  given  the  low  chair  beside  her  dormeuse,  where  it  was  her  custom 
to  instal  her  pro  tempo  pet  conquest.  Oh !  those  women — what  are  they 
worth,  ami  lecteur,  tiiat  we  should  hold  as  such  high  prize  and  priceless 
honour  a  seat  near  their  chair,  a  dead  flower  from  their  bouquet,  a  mere 

glance  of  their  eyes,  a  mere  touch  of  their  hand  ?  But  we  do  so  hold 
lem,  and  women  like  our  fair  Lady  Caprice  triumph  in  the  weakness, 
and  know  well  how  to  give  to  those  trifles  their  uttermost  weight,  and  ta 
make  us  pay  down  a  price  for  them  that  in  our  saner  moments  we  mighir 
be  appalled  to  have  levied  upon  us  for  things  of  far  deeper  value.  Win* 
terton  was  right;  ErroU  was  au  mieux  with  the  radiant  hostess  of 
Wieverden.  I  knew  those  dangerous  glances  of  old  ;  I  knew  when  her 
eye  grew  so  softly  brilliant  under  their  up-curled  lashes — when  her  gay 
m^chante  laugh  rang  out  so  low  and  sweetly — when  her  manner  changed 
so  capriciously  and  bewitchingly  from  gay  coquetr}'  to  languid  softness — 
I  knew  Lady  Caprice  was  bent  on  victory,  was  giving  her  BrinvilHers' 
poison  in  a  cluster  of  roses,  was  pouring  out  the  Aqua  TofFania  into  a 
delicate  goblet  of  perfumy,  sparkling  Chiante,  whose  intoxication  none 
profiered  it  ever  had  will  strong  enough  or  head  steady  enough  to 
withstand.  I  had  often  seen  Lady  Caprice  at  her  favourite  fencing ;  I 
had  seen  her  come  down  with  bright  burnished  arms  to  the  slaughter, 
gaily  and  glitteringly  as  the  young  noblesse  at  Steinkirk ;  I  had  seen  her 
laugh  her  pretty  pitiless  laughter  when  faces  grew  white  as  death  under 
the  sting  of  her  mocking  words,  and  I  saw  now  that  her  fresh  victim 
was  doomed.  If  it  were  doom,  however — a  doom  to  be  dreaded  and 
shunned — no  prophetic  shadow  of  the  end  marred  his  present.  Bertie 
Enroll  had  been  ten  years  out  of  England ;  what  did  he  know  of  our  Lady 
Caprice,  who  ten  years  before  had  been  a  mere  debutante  in  her  first 
season,  just  affianced  to  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount,  whom  Madame  M^re 
had  selected  as  the  best  parti  of  the  time  ?  What  did  he  know  of  our 
Lady  Caprice,  the  skilled  coquette,  the  trained  woman  of  the  world,  the 
beauty  r%nante  of  the  drawing-rooms,  the  conqueror  of  the  violet 
boudoirs,  who  tangled  Hereditary  Princes  in  her  meshes,  and  added 
astutest  statesmen  to  her  train  ?  Nothing!  And  no  one  put  him  on 
his  guard;  for  we  do  not  intermeddle  with  each  other's  concerns  after  the 
peculiar  habit  of  women  (who  give  and  receive  some  fifty  thousand 
diverse  counsels,  I  believe,  on  every  topic,  specially  if  that  topic  be  an 
affaire  du  cceur)  ;  since  we  presume  a  man  knows  his  own  business  better 
than  we  can  know  it  for  him,  and  if  we  did  interfere,  should  be  most  likely 
to  receive  a  **  go  to  the  deuce !"  or  a  pistol-shot  by  way  of  recompense  for 
our  good  intentions.  While  Lady  Millicent's  voice  rang  out  rich,  mourn- 
ful, and  clear  in  the  '*  Chemin  du  Paradis,"  and  the  Viscount  and  Bucelo- 
Ruet,  five  all,  entered  on  the  decisive  '^  la  belle,"  and  Beatrice  Cassifis 
laughed  with  Clan  over  their  chest,  which  appeared  the  very  reverse  or 
scientific,  ErroU  leaned  forward  in  his  chair,  I  remember  that  evening 
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looking  up  into  the  exquisite  face  beside  him,  talking  in  low  tones  that 
ooold  not  rudely  reach  Lady  MilHcent's  ear,  with  a  glad,  eager  light  in 
his  eyes  as  they  met  those  of  Lady  Caprice,  that  told  he  was  drinking, 
possibly  had  already  drunk,  of  the  glowing  Chiante,  without  dreaming 
of  the  poison  that  would  lurk  in  the  dregs  when  the  goblet  was  emptiedi 
and  the  white,  soft  hands  were  holding  it  to  other  hps.  Had  he  been 
wise^  he  might  have  said,  with  two  lines  in  Mrs.  Browning's  '^Last 
Poems,'' 

I  fear  you  ....  because  you  are  far  too  fair^ 

And  able  to  strangle  my  soul  in  a  mesh  of  your  golden  hair. 

But  such  meshes  are  far  too  magically  sweet  for  men  ever  to  fear  them  in 
real  life,  if  in  long  years  after  they  may  live  to  regret  the  web  those 
meshes  wove.  Many  older  than  he  had  lost  their  heads,  and  gone  down, 
in  very  despite  of  themselves,  before  the  gay,  wily  coquetries  of  Lady 
Caprice,  and  the  long  summer  days  at  Vichy  had  not  passied  by,  I  fancie<l^ 
without  adding  another  to  her  endless  bead-roll  of  victories.  Wynne  was 
right ;  Bertie  ErroU  was  doomed ;  and  as  I  marked  how  his  eyes  softened 
and  grew  dark  as  they  looked  up  into  hers,  how  glad  and  araent  a  light 
there  beamed  in  his  face  as  he  bent  towards  her,  I  thought  he  might  pay  a 
costlier  price  than  men  of  a  lighter  nature  or  a  colder  temperament — I 
thought  ne  might  lose  a  heavier  stake  than  most  of  her  victims  in  my  lady's 
dangerous  heart- ^cart^  a  stake  that,  perhaps,  might  beggar  him  for  life. 
But  does  the  wily  Greek,  who  deals  out  to  us  so  softly  and  (ostensibly) 
so  fairly,  the  tempting,  seductive  cards,  knowing  well  how  he  will  keep 
the  king  in  his  own  hand,  and  win  all  the  gold  pieces  you  have  adven- 
tured on  the  game,  pray  does  he  care  whether  or  no  those  gold  pieces  be 
your  al],  whether  or  no  you  go  forth  ruined  and  beggared  from  the  salon 
— so  lone;  as  he  has  won  the  game  he  wished?  Basta !  no;  for  Greeks^ 
male  and  female,  of  the  gaming-house  or  the  social  circle,  are  a  rapacious, 
merciless  race,  fit)m  whose  vocabulary  Pity  is  crossed  out  with  a  con- 
temptuous dash  of  the  pencil  mes  hhres ! 

At  no  house  in  the  kingdom,  as  I  say,  did  days  pass  more  charmingly 
than  at  Wieverden.  The  sport  was  excellent,  from  the  lazy  battue  to  a 
real  hard  day's  work  afler  the  wild-fowl,  as  your  preference  might  happen 
to  lead  you  to  sweet  idlesse,  or  to  the  pursuit  of  honours  under  difBculties; 
and  in-doors — what  need  to  dwell  on  its  attractions? — was  not  our  hostess 
Lady  Caprice?  She  rarely  troubled  herself  to  visit  the  county  people. 
*^  Why  should  I  ?  Drive  twenty  miles  over  bad  roads  only  to  be  bored 
when  I  reach  my  destination?  Heaven  forefend!"  she  would  cry,  arching 
her  delicate  pencilled  eyebrows,  if  anybody  mooted  the  subject,  or  her 
lord,  who  was  too  well-bred  a  fellow,  and  knew  his  place  too  well  ever  to 
interfere  with  her  actions  and  dictates,  suggested  the  possibility  of  being 
a  little  *' sociable"  with  minor  neighbours  when  his  second  brother 
Jack  stood  for  the  county.  Lady  Caprice  never  followed  the  harriers 
either,  or  took  the  stiffest  bullfinches  and  closest-enclosed  countries 
'^  for  fun,"  like  some  &ir  aristocrates  whom  I  know  of;  she  held  fast 
women  in  a  calm,  disdainful  pity.  "  You  laugh  with,  and  you  laugh 
at,  fast  women,  but  you  never  like  them.  Of  course  you  don't  want 
tax  ill-done  replica,  a  weak  water-colour  copy  of  yourself;  lips  scented 
with  your  own  ci^^tteS|  wprdff  twwging  with  your  own  slang,— 
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yda  d<m*t^  wane  thftf  80^  rf  lihirtg'ftmft  ut ;  it^i^  All  aM^  «$  VM ;  it  ilev«r 
feJZt,"  she  o^sdto  sayi  knoMta^  jollier,  pe^bftps^'than  ^yotmr  ircfmkxk  ib« 
£Bg4l»id  whit«  ^M  <<'Ml!  '^  witW  «[9  wkI  Hpoa  t^.  h&Ay  €Api4l9&,  titefeft)re^t 
speftt  little  of  her  tkn^onl^  e^  d<MW,>^a«v4  in  ^s^  M^Mtcles  e(^  hoittculMito^ 
her  rose-gat'dtenff,  wher^  Bettkibrd  ftiigh€  hate  dk«a)M«  ^  VMhek,  and  Tom* 
Moore  of  the  tale  of  Cashmere;  and  I  Aat«  knonfto  meA  at  Wievei^ei^y. 
trothAil  meHy  wis^  men,  men  vdu^  lAiadly  all  th«ir  lives  to  sport,  whoP- 
would  saunter  down  between  twelve  and  one,  to  let  us  get  off  io  tbe^ ' 
turnips  and  the  stubble  without  them,  or  who,  when  they  had  been  shoot- 
ing till  luncheon-time,  and  were  discussing  Bass  and  cold  g^me  under  the 
Ledges,  would  plead  **  confounded  tic  in  my  arm  that  the  spear  broke- 
at  Mqeerut,"  or  **  no  end  of  leftefs  to  answer,  deuce  takto  thent,  by  post-^ 
time,**  and  wend  their  ways-  back  to  the  heiuse  (where  the'  titr  wtks  iiH^' 
variably  cure(),  but  I  n^er  knew  the  corre^ondenee  to  be  aichiev^)« 
solely  to  join  Lady  Caprice  in  those  fi*agrant  aisles  where  she  was  stroH- 
ing  reading  Tennyson's  kst  poem,  or  **  Joeelyn,'*  wi«h  her  two  or  three  pet 
friends,  or  gain  admission  to  loutige  away  the  hourl  m  that  violet  botidoH^, 
where  nothing  of  the  male  genua  in4iruded'  witHont  invitation,'  save  the 
ever-welcome  and  ever-enviaMe  Mttie  Maltese,  Amor. 

As  for  the  Vibdount,  he  never  troubled  his  head  about  the  ffirta^ionff 
and  conquests  of  his  bewitching  wife.  Mddame  M^  hsKl  *<  made"  thaH- 
alHance,  and  (a  customary  result  of  "  made  "  aliknces,  of  whibh  a  thir* 
person  is  the  concocter,  £xpediency  thecementer,  and  Convenance  the' 
arbitrator)  the  marital  atmospheife  dt  Wil^erden  Wftff  of  that  very  general^ 
and  usefuHf  somewhat /(Kcfe  tint-called  disel^etly  "  friendship"— a  rnudi* 
prettier-sotitldltig  equivalent  that  what  is  really  mfetfnl  by  it,  whieh  iar,  I 
tafce  it,  a  cool,  complete,  unriifB^,  indiflRerence,  mutual  and  phiiosopliiei» 
sudh  as  iff  developed  bef6te  our  e^cs  in'  many  houfefetf  whefre  Vr6  go,  and  of 
cotkrse  does  an  immense  deal'  towards  weakenfcg  6uf  wickrf^  preferences 
for  gargon  life,  and  making  us  convci'ts  to  the  "  beauty  of  thi^'  Matrimonial- 
Sacrament,"  and  the  ^*  harmony,  of  rrtiited  lives,"  &c.,  on  which  oiif 
mothers  and  sisters  occasionally  h6ld  forth  such"  exalte  atd  tender  senti- 
ments, with  a  view  to  otir  regeneration  on  tho^e  favbnrite  points  of 
feminine  doctrine.  Besides,  as"  1  ha^e  sArd,  the  Viscotint,*  th6ligh  atf 
empty-headed,  rath^er  irritating  fellow,-  very  provocative  of  the  fcontemp* 
with  which  Lady  Caprice,  ma7^6  elle,  regarded  him,  was  infinitely  too' 
well-bred  ever  to  interfere  with  her  actions  ;  he  was  about  the  only  mdn 
in  her  set,  I  believe,  whom  her  c6c(iietterie!j  didift  octtrpy  and  disturb  i<i 
the  least  degree.  Perhaps,  too,  He  fchew  what  «^e  could  certaifrlj'  have  * 
told  him,  thai  the  gold-spurred  and  fite-proof  though  dwntiljribroidered 
brodequins  of  Lady  Caprice  dancfe'd,  thanks  to  their  own  itapervfo'WSttess/ 
unburnt  over  fiery  red-not  ploughshares,  where  feet  more  tenderly  shdd 
might — hay,  must— have  been  storched  and  deirfefl  to  the  bone  lotfg  er€^ 
the  Ordeal  was  passed. 

The  Viscount,  therefore,  ilever  troubled  hihiself  abbut  the  cbquetteries  of  • 
Lady  Caprice.     Possibly  he  thotight  all  her  victim^  very  silly  fellcfws,  tLtiA 
wondered  what  they  cbuld  see  in  her  so  exquisite  (two  lustres  of  mttriage" 
do  smoke  the  very  brightest  Cltftlde  glasSeg,  I  believe;  onde  dter  the  step!- 
^you  remember  ho\^  Teniers's  Idu^ing,  radidtit  Hymtiti  looked  tkefi  ?)••  • 
So  her  husband  was  the  only  man  in  the  house  who  fSiled  to  see  ifrliat  W*' 
all  did,  that  Bertife  Erroll  was  the  last  caprice  of  Lady  Caj^ee,  atid  hW'* 
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loik  his  head  alioiit  htr  tnort  uttiriy^  mora  tnadty,  tkas  any  of  her  cap* 
tiMt  wen  wont  to  do.  God  help  liiml  he  was  cursed  with  one  jo£  thosa 
lotHig,  trvB^ng't  fiery^  ardent  natures  to  whom  caleoktioii  is  unknown^ 
"vvith  whom  doubt  is  death,  and  who  wager  their  all  on  a  single  die. 
To  Mch  life  is  rarely  kind,  and  womeni  Hke  ehiidren,  priae  the  oostUet. 
toy  a  little  higher  for  the  moment  than  their  common  playdiiags,  only, 
to  hreak  it  and  throw  it  aside^pleased  to  see  their  own  power  over  the 
comolex  springs  that  are  shattered  by  the  fall. 

The  dangerous  smiles  we  knew  so  well  of  oki  seemed  to  fall  with  yet 
softer  and  more  dassliag  light  on  Bertie  Enroll  than  they  had  ever  done 
on  any  one,  and  had  I  not,  like  Wynne,  known  Lady  Gaprioe  too  well  to 
aeeuse  her  of  possessing  so  weak  a  point  in  her  organisation,  I  should 
have  fancied,  as  Winterton  had  done  at  Viohy,  that  her  heart  wee  post* 
tively  oonoemed  in  this  last  conquest;  that  she  hod  not  played  with  tondi- 
wood  for  so  long  a  time  with  sueh  impunity^  but  what  at  the  last  the  flames 
she  amused  henelf  with  fanning  into  life  might  have  drawn  her  into  their 
fieiy  circle,  and  ignited  her  at  last^  however  clad  in  the  triple  asbestos 
of  vanity,  coquetry,  and  heartlessness.  But  I  doubt  if  a  vain  woman 
eirer  loves  but  herself,  or  ever  sufTers  more  unselfish  sorrows  than  those 
of  mortification,  and  a  vain  woman  our  lovely  Lady  Caprice  was  with* 
out  doubt,  not  so  mnch  of  her  beauty«-*she  was  ^above  that^^ut  of 
her  power,  her  triumph,  her  omnipotence.  Indeed,  could  she  vrdl  help 
it,  with  incense  ever  swung  before  her,  censed  by  no  mean  hands  either, 
and  with  every  man  whom  she  chanced  to  beckon  to  her  side  eager  to 
ffing  away  the  warmest  love  of  other  women  for  the  coldest  smile  from 
Lady  Caprice  ?  We  allow  for  the  wind  that  makes  a  shot  swervs)  but 
do  we  ever  allow  for  the  side  breezes  that  have  blown  steadily  on  the 
nature  of  a  roan  or  a  woman  with  so  strong  a  current  that  its  coarse 
is  shaped,  nolens  volens,  by  their  influence?  Never,  I  take  it ;  and  yet 
on  all  characters,  more  or  less,  bear  same  such  side-winds,  with  a  few, 
perhaps,  mere  eephyrs,  but  with  others,  lasting  gales  that  waft  them  fer 
OS)  and  have  much  to  do  with  shaping  their  course  and  their  destiny* 
The  breezes  that  had  blown  on  Lady  Caprice  from  her  childhood  had 
ever  been  heavy  with  incense,  puffed  by  worldly  wisdom,  and  sweetly 
scented  with  flattery  and  adulation*  Perhaps  it  was  not  wonderful  that 
they  had  bent  her  citamcter  vanity^wards,  as  the  winds  will  blow  a  fldwer 
westwards  till  the  stem  be  curved  und  bent  past  reeovery. 

*'  What's  play  to  her  is  earnest  to  him,"  said  Wymne^  one  m<»ning  to 
me  while  we  stood  on  the  south  terrace  smoking  after  luncheon,  and  saw 
Lady  Caprice  with  Erroll  beside  her,  and  Amor  shaking  his  blue  ribbons 
before,  saunter  through  the  iron-scroll  gate  that  led  to  that  exquisite  floral 
paradise  the  rose-garden.  Wynne  need  not  have  troubled  himself  to 
paraphrase  the  hackneyed  saying — the  older  and  more  graphic  wording 
would  have  suited  the  case  quite  as  well.  In  that  game  it  is  rarely,  I 
fancy,  that  diamond  cuts  diamond,  it  is  usually  more  or  less  metaphori- 
cally, play  to  the  one  and  death  to  the  other :  the  victor  rides  gaily  away 
from  the  encounter  with  the  toy-lance  safe  and  unsplintered,  and  the 
silver  shield  flashing  brightly  in  the  sunlight ;  and  the  vanquished  lies  left 
biting  the  dust  and  ruing  the  day  when  he  tried  his  arms  in  the  unequal 
tournament.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  lances  may  ring  merrily  on  either 
shield,  and  the  combatants  separate  with  their  pennons  fluttering,  and  no 
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mare  in  the  annoor  of  eiiher  pierced :  but  when  Agnte  Hotdt  rode 
down  to  the  combat,  Ringwood  fell ;  and  when  Lady  Caprice  entered  the 
lists  her  opponent  was  ever  unhorsed.  She  flirted  more  dangerously,  too^ 
with  Erroll  than  even  she  had  ever  done  with  any,  less  openly,  and  for  that 
very  reason  more  tenderly— de  Courances,  Albany,  A' Court,  all  on  whom 
she  exercised  her  resistless  coqueteries  by  caprices  that  changed  each  day 
— nay,  each  houx^— envied  him  savagely  the  softer  glance  which  fell  only 
on  him,  the  softer  intonation  into  which  her  tone  of  railleiy  and  mockery 
changed,  perhaps  unconsciously,  when  addressing  him.  She  teased  him 
at  times — such  a  woman  can  no  more  help  teasing  you  when  you  are  in 
her  power  than  a  cat  can  help  teasing  a  mouse  Uiat  is  shiverins^  under 
her  velvet  paw.  Sometimes  she  would  neglect  him  utterly,  lift  her  eye- 
brows weariedly  with  a  *'  plait-il?*'  when  he  spoke  to  her,  smile  on  De 
Courances  (a  whilom  pet  of  hers  at  the  Tuileries,  who  set  tlie  fashion  in 
the  best  cercles,  and  won  the  heaviests  takes  at  Chantilly),  a  whole  morn- 
ing or  evening,  and  then  amuse  herself  by  bringing  bertie  to  her  side 
again  by  one  single  word  or  one  languid  glance  from  under  her  silky 
curled  lashes.  She  teased  him  as  Lady  Caprice  teased  any  and  all  who 
fettered  themselves  with  her  rose-chains  and  drank  of  her  poisoned 
Chiante;  she  teased  him— mnd  at  such  times  prudence  flung  to  the 
winds,  pride  forgot,  and  self-possession  powerless  to  simulate  a  careless 
indi£Perence,  a  courteous  vacuity — ^he  would  turn  away  with  his  face  turn- 
ing pallid  as  a  woman's,  and  a  strange  deep  anguish  darkening  his  eyes. 
And  then  Lady  Caprice  would  toy  with  Amor's  ribbons,  or  gently  flutter 
her  fan,  or  play  with  the  jpages  of  her  novelette,  laughing  low  and 
mockingly  to  herself,  and  flirting  with  Bucelo  or  Courances,  putting 
out  all  her  most  witching  coquetries,  and  after  a  while,  as  I  say,  beckon 
him  back  to  her  on  some  trifling  errand,  and  bend  her  tenderest  gaze 
upon  him  once  more,  and  smile  to  herself  to  see  how  the  dark  cloud 
roused  by  her  caprices  was  dispelled  ag^in  by  a  word;  smile  to  her* 
self  to  see  how  glad  and  grateful  a  light  shone  in  his  eyes,  how  easily 
he  forgot  and  forgave  the  cruelty  passed,  how  blindly  and  lovingly 
he  caressed  the  silken  gyves  that  were  each  hour  weighing  down  his 
strength,  and  eating  into  his  flesh,  and  binding  him  farther  and  farther, 
closer  and  closer,  down  to  an  ^ron  thraldom.  Heaven  help  him!  he 
loved  her  not  wisely  but  too  well ;  many  have  so  erred  to  their  own  cost 
since  the  day  when  the  changing  shadows  flitted  on  and  off  the  pap» 
where  Shakspeare's  hand  was  tracing  the  words  for  Viola's  lips  to  utter. 
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BT  DUDLEY  COSTELLO. 
I. 

One  bright  sttmmer  morning  in  the  year  1833  a  young  man  wearine 
a  blouse,  with  a  stick  over  his  shoulder,  from  which  hung  a  very  smaS 
bundle  tied  up  in  a  red  cotton  handkerchief,  entered  the  city  of  La 
Rochelie,  by  the  gate  which  is  called  La  Porte  Maubec. 

Dusty  and  travel-stained,  he  seemed  to  have  walked  a  long  way, — ^and, 
indeed,  he  had  performed  a  journey  of  twenty  leagues  in  little  more  than 
as  many  hours,  having  left  Bignay,  his  native  place,  which  lies  to  the 
eastward  of  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  at  sunrise  on  the  day  before.  With  only 
five-and-thirty  sous  for  all  his  fortune,  he  had  spent  nothing  on  the  road, 
a  loaf  in  his  bundle  supplying  him  with  food,  and  an  outhouse  affording 
him  shelter  during  the  three  or  four  hours  he  gave  to  rest.  But  at  seven-, 
teen  appetite  is  soon  satisfied,  and  sleep  little  needed,  when  the  phantom 
expectation  beckons  onward. 

This  young  man  must  have  been  of  a  very  restless  nature,  for  he  lefit 
a  profession  behind  which,  steadily  followed,  would  soon  have  made  him 
independent,  endowed  as  he  was  with  peculiar  abilities  for  succeeding  in 
it.  Of  poor  parentage,  his  father  being  only  a  small  vigneron,  he  had 
been  noticed  for  his  manual  dexterity  and  general  cleverness  while  at 
school  at  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  by  a  watchmaker  of  that  town,  who  took 
him  as  his  apprentice.  The  boy  acquired  his  master's  trade,  not  merely 
perfecting  himself  in  the  mechanism  of  watches,  but  learning  how  to 
engrave  them  in  the  most  delicate  manner.  Success  in  this  line,  however, 
was  not  his  desire.  He  grew  impatient  of  confinement,  tired  of  sitting 
constantly  on  a  high  stool,  bending,  with  a  magnifying  glass  in  his  eye, 
over  pallets  and  wheels  and  pinions ;  and  so,  without  asking  anybody's 
leave,  confiding  his  secret  to  a  single  person,  or  paying  the  slightest 
regard  to  the  436th  article  of  the  Penal  Code,  he  broke  his  indentures 
and  ran  away.  Whither  he  was  bound  he  had  no  definite  conception,  his 
only  thought  being  to  relinquish  a  wearisome  occupation;  but  he  had 
heard  of  lands  beyond  the  sea  where  people  led  a  life  of  uncontrolled 
liberty ;  he  knew  that  ships  were  constantly  sailing  to  all  foreign  parts  from 
La  Rochelie,  and  thither  he  directed  his  night  A  lingering  desure  to  look 
at  his  home  once  more  led  him  round  by  Bignay, — but  though  he  yielded 
to  this  natural  impulse  he  did  not  attempt  to  see  any  of  his  family ;  per- 
haps because  he  feared  his  father  would  have  insisted  on  his  returning  to 
his  master. 

Behold  him,  then,  at  La  Rochelie,  passing,  as  it  happened,  un- 
questioned, the  gendarme  on  duty  being  at  the  moment  engaged  in 
testing  the  merits  of  a  glass  of  Armagnac  in  a  cabaret  near  the  gate.  He 
walked  quickly  on  till  he  reached  the  market-place,  where  he  inquired  of 
the  first  person  he  met  the  nearest  way  to  the  port.  It  would  not  have 
been  difficult  to  find  it  even  without  assistance,  the  masts  of  numeroua 
vessels  serving  as  a  guide  at  some  distance.    Once  on  the  quay  he  relaxed 
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his  speed,  and  leisurely  surveyed  the  yarioas  ships  loading  and  unloading, 
bringing  up  at  their  berths  or  casting  off  from  them,  as  their  exigencies 
required.  It  was  a  scene  of  great  noise  and  confusion,  and  to  avoid  bein^ 
hustled — for  he  seemed  in  everybody's  way — he  stood  aside,  and  takings 
advantage  of  a  log  of  timber  that  was  lying  near,  for  the  first  time  that 
morning  sat  down,  and  taking  out  hid  last  piece  of  bread,  began  to  break 
his  fast,  pondering  all  the  time  he  was^eating  upon  the  chances  of  the 
next  mesd — and  the  next. 

He  was  at  length  in  the  place  which,  for  several  monihs  past,  he  had 
b^n  bent  on  reatihing,  believing  that  when  he  got  there  he  should  speedy 
find  the  means  of  transit  to  the  country  of  his  dreams  and  aspirations  \ 
but,  after  all,  he  had  gained  very  little  by  bis  move*  Yessels  were  in 
plenty,  but  how  was  he  to  obtain  a  passage  in  one  ?  Certainly  not  for 
the  miserable  sum  of  thirty-five  sous.  He  had  dereeived  himself  on  many 
points,  but  not  on  that.  When  the  idea  firat  stradi  him  of  leaving 
France,  he  had  thdUght  of  ofTering  himself  as  a  uulof)  and  working  his 
passage  out,  as  many  had  done  before  him  $  but  when  he  came  in  sight  of 
th«sea,  the  only  misgiving  which,  periiaps,  a  Frenehtuan  ever  feels  arose, 
and  he  could  not  help  asking  himself  the  question — should  he  be  able  to 
work  or  do  anything  useful  when  once  at  the  mercy  of  that  fata)  element, 
the  dangers  of  which  he  instinctively  appreciated?  The  wind)  blowing 
fi^h  from  th^  westward,  whistling  through  the  rigging  and  flattering  the 
t]fi«>coloured  fiag,  appeared  to  answer  imperatively,  No !  He  cast  down 
his  eyes,*^sniall,  quick,  black  eyes  they  were,  of  whkh  he  always  made 
good  u8e,^^and  went  on  munching  his  crust,  still  meditating. 

While  thus  engaged,  with  the  hot  sun  shining  full  upon  him,  he  became 
aware,  by  a  shadow  that  fell  on  the  stones  at  his  feet,  that  somethiog  in<« 
tercepted  its  rays,  and  looking  up,  he  saw  a  tall,  swarthy  man  watching 
him  with  attention.  He  wore  a  brbad-leafed  Panama  straw  hat,  whose 
light  colour  added  to  the  darkness  of  his  complexion,  large  gold  earrings 
were  in  his  ears,  and  his  dress  denoted  a  sailor  of  the  better  sort.  He  was 
smoking  a  cigar,  and  as  the  young  man's  glance  met  his  he  took  it  from 
his  mouth  and  spoke. 

"  I  should  say  you  were  hungry  !'*  he  obserted,  with  a  strong  Pro* 
vi>n9al  accent. 

"  Why  so  ?•*  said  the  young  mkn. 

**  To  eat  sueh  bread  as  if  you  liked  it,'*  rettimed  the  other. 

*'  Oh,  as  to  that,"  said  he  who  Was  thus  addressed^  '*one  must  make  the 
b^st  of  what  one  has.     I  eat  it  because  I  have  nothing  better." 

**  Nor  able  to  get  it  ?"  asked  the  seaman. 

**  Not  without  making  a  large  liole  in  a  very  little,"  wHS  the  answer. 

*•  Will  you  breakfast  with  me,«*«in  the  town  hefe?" 

The  young  man  stared  hard  at  his  questioner  for  a  few  moments,  and 
judging  from  his  countenance  that  he  was  in  earnest,  replied  that  he  ao* 
cepted  with  pleasure. 

Saying  this  he  rose  fh)m  his  log,  and  the  two  shook  hands% 

"  Come  this  way,"  said  the  stranger.  «*  I  know  a  very  good  house  for 
oikt  purpose.  One  may  eat  and  drink  very  wdi  ia  this  plaoS)  for  the 
oysters  hereabouts  are  delicious,  and  as  to  the  brandy*^-—  I'll  tell  yoa 
What,  though »  they  don't  put  gailie  enoagh  in  their  sausages.'* 
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**  It  19  0Gurf  to  seer*  you  cdma  ftom  the  totttl^"  nwwuWd  the  ymntg 


''  Yesf  I  am  ft  MAf«elUaiB»  My  imme  k>  Doonniqae  ISsloAU  Whftt  is 
yodrs?" 

"  Aloide-A«bill«MNbma  Giniid." 

**  Which  of  the  three  is  your  patron  saint  ?"  said  the  saiioTy  laaglling^ 

**  He  is  not  yet  in  tha  calendar/'  returtied  Aleide^  gn^^  r  **  but  who 
knows !     Perhaps  he  may  he  fifty  years  after  I  am  dead !" 

*<  This/'  said  the  saito)  ''  k  my  saint's  day-^he  4th  of  Aagwli  On 
wUeh  aeeouBt  I  always  stand  treat  with  the  first  person  I  meet." 

'*  A  very  good  practice/'  observed  Alcide  ;  **  and  I  only  regppal  that  I 
have  not  a  saint  to  allow  me  to  do  the  same.'' 

The  sailor  eyed  the  young  maa  with  a  comie  expression,  and  these  few 
words  siificed  to  make  them  good  friends. 

After  two  or  three  turnings  they  entered  a  long  narrow  street^  and 
stopped  at  a  house  about  half  wBy  down^  where  a  signboard  swinging 
aloft  displayed  three  golden  eandlestioks,  with  "  Les  Trois  ChandeHers" 
emblazoned  beneath  them  to  prevent  any  mistake.  Into  this  hous6  the 
saik^r  conducted  Aloide,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  promised  enter* 
tainm^nt  was  fortheoming.  The  meal,  if  not  a  very  refined  was  a  most 
substaotial  one,  though  he  who  was  to  pay  for  it  did  greater  justice  to  it 
than  his  companion.  But  the  good  Bordeaujc  whie  and  the  more  stimu*^ 
lating  brandy  produced  their  natural  e^ct,  and  so  looseued  the  strings 
of  Ak;tde's  tongue  that  with  invhaMon  of  the  slightest  he  told^his  whole 
steiy. 

"  8ft/'  sflid  the  sabr,  when  he  had  heard  it  out,  "  you  want  to  g^  to 
America!  Well,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  manage  that*  See!  1  am 
the  captain  add  part  owner  of  La  Jeune  Rosaliey  the  brig  lying  at  the 
wharf  opposite  to  where  you  were  sitting.  We  are  completing  our  eatgo 
for  Cuba—chiefly  with  this"---holding  up  a  glasd  of  cognac,  which  he 
forthwith  drained — "  and  I  am  in  want  of  a  clerk  to  keep  my  accounts. 
You  have  education  you  say.  Let  me  see  a  specimen  of  your  hand- 
writing." 

Pfeft,  ink,  and  paper  were  on  an  adjoiding  table^  and  Aleide  weat  to  it 
and  sat  down. 

"  What  do  yoii  wish  me  to  produce?"  he  asked. 

••  Your  name  will  di^*'  said  Oaptaiti  Tisson,  "  as  well  as  anything*  It 
is  long  enough  for  variety." 

Alcide  looked  at  his  pen,  pf^ssed  the  nib  against  his  thumbnail,  dippad 
it  in  the  ink,  and  Wrote  hastily  oti  the  pofp^,  flourishing  his  baud  in  the 
air  when  he  had  finished  as  if  he  wer&  waring  a  sWord,  and  leading 
young  France  to  VielorV. 

"  There!"  he  sftid,  haiidittg  the  paper  to  Cajrtftlti  TIesod,  "  will  that 
do?" 

*»Do!"  exclaimed  his  etitertaitler  in  astonishment,  ««whyy  it  is  just 
like  copperphittJ.  Th*  h«tding  of  my  bills  of  lading  is  not  half  aa 
good." 

"  If  toy  pen  had  been  a  better  one-- — "  modestly  observed  Akida" «  ^ 
« Impossible !"  cried  Captain  Tissou,  interrttptlng  him.     "  I  tell-  yoii' 
again  it  is  equal  to  copperplate^     I  neter  saw  writing  Itko  it^" 

"  It  is  because  I  know  how  to  engrave,"  said  Alcide.    **  If  I  had  the 
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materiaTs  I  could  ahow  yoa  aomething  in  that  line  whidi  I  think  would 
please  yon." 

**  You  ahall  have  them,  if  they  can  be  bought  in  thia  place,"  said 
Captun  Tisaon.  *'  But  that  is  not  our  first  affair.  Are  ^ou  willing  to 
take  the  post  I  named  just  now  as  being  vacant  ?  Your  hnng  on  board 
shall  be  at  my  expense.  I  will  give  you  fifty  francs  a  month  for  a  year 
certain — and  moreover,  as  you  So  not  seem  to  be  very  well  provided,  I 
will  provide  you  with  an  outfit  for  the  voyage.     What  do  you  say  ?" 

**  There  is  nothing  to  say,"  replied  Aicicb,  with  eyes  sparkling  like 
diamonds.  **  How  is  it  possible  that  I  shodd  refuse  p  Ah,  but  there 
is  one  thing  which  I  forgot" 

*<  What  It  that  ?"  inquired  Captain  Tisson. 

<<  My  papers,"  said  Alcide.     "  The  £act  is  I  have  lost  my  passport" 

^  And,"  sud  Captain  Tisson,  <<it  would  be  inconvenient  to  apply  for 
one  here  P  1  understand.  It  is  a  difficulty  to  be  sure,  but  I  think  we 
may  get  over  it  My  late  clerk  died  at  I^ew  Orleans  of  yellow  fever 
just  before  I  sailed  for  La  Rochelle  ;  for  which  reason  my  lx>oks  are  not 
m  such  good  order  as  they  ought  to  be.  When  you  take  his  place  you 
must  succeed  to  his  name.  As  to  his  person,  that  cannot  be  identified  as 
he  has  never  been  on  shore  :  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  do 
so— on  this  side  of  the  water.  When  I  have  made  you  look  something 
more  like  a  sailor  than  you  do  at  present,  I  will  contrive  to  smuggle  you 
on  board  without  the  knowledge  of  any  of  the  maritime  authorities.  You 
have  only  then  to  remain  quietly  in  my  cabin  till  La  Jeune  Rosalie  sails 
— ^there  will  be  quite  enough  to  occupy  you  in  the  meanwhile — and  by 
the  blessing  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde  and  my  patron  Saint  Dominique, 
we  shall  make  a  prosperous  voyage  1" 

Captain  Tisson  kept  his  word  in  every  particular,  nothing  went  amiss 
of  all  he  had  proposed,  and  under  these  circumstances  Alcide- Achille- 
Numa  Giraud  left  the  shores  of  his  native  country. 

11. 

Rathsb  more  than  eighteen  years  have  gone  by  since  La  Jeune 
Rosalie  sailed  from  La  Rochelle,  and  he  who  went  out  in  her  with  thirty- 
five  sons  in  his  pocket  returns  with how  much  ?     That  is  a  secret 

known  to  Alcide* Achille-Numa  Giraud  alone,  for  he  is  not  over-commu- 
nicative on  any  subject,  and  least  of  all  with  reepect  to  money  matters. 
But  there  is  a  way  of  saying  things  by  which  people  are  given  to  under- 
stand that  he  who  says  uiem  is  richer  than  he  chooses  to  declare ;  and  it 
is  the  firm  persuasion  of  the  majority  of  the  passengers  on  b<Mud  the 
steamer  from  New  York  to  Havre,  that  Monsieur  Giraud,  who  is  one  of 
them,  though  he  makes  no  display,  has  feathered  his  nest  while  in  Ame- 
rica in  a  manner  satisfiictory  to  himself  if,  possibly,  it  may  not  be  so  to 
others.  They  have  no  grounds  for  suspectbg  anything  wrong,  but 
fortunes  are  sometimes  strangely  made,  and  when  a  man  won't  give  you 
his  confidence  freely  you  have  a  right  to  conjecture  whatever  you  please. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  beware  of  libel — a  difficult  task  for  those  who 
love  talking  for  talking's  sake— more  mischief,  in  nine  ca^es  out  of  ten, 
arising  from  gossip  than  from  malice  prepense* 
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It  maj  be  presumed  that  Monsieur  Giraud,  if  he  had  found  the  phi- 
losopher's stone,  was  also  a  philosopher,  for  he  took  no  heed  of  the 
eommSrages  which,  circulating  at  his  expense,  occasionally  reached  his  ears: 
the  only  difference  they  wrought  in  his  oehaviour  was  to  cause  him  to  shut 
himself  up  more  closely  than  before.  The  feet  of  his  being  a  Crossus-* 
a  miserly,  niggardly  Crcssus,  if  you  like — was  established  in  the  minds 
of  his  fellow-passengers,  and  that  was  all  he  cared  about.  He  made  no 
friends  amongst  them,  and  when  every  one  separated  at  the  end  of  the 
Toyage,  he  was,  for  a  time,  forgotten.  If  brought  to  recollection  after- 
wajrds  the  &ct  arose  from  subsequent  events. 

At  Havre  Monsieur  Giraud  made  no  delay.  As  it  is  the  act— we 
might  almost  say,  the  duty-— of  every  unoccupied  Frenchman  to  go  to 
Paris,  Monsieur  Giraud  went  with  the  stream.  He  had  a  strong  personal 
motive  for  doing  so,  having  never  yet  seen  the  capital  of  France :  but 
he  knew  by  report  how  well  the  city  was  worth  seeing,  and  he  guessed 
— having  learnt  to  guess  in  America — that  his  presence  there  would  be 
to  his  own  advantage.  Where,  besides,  could  a  man  learn  better  how 
to  invest  his  accumulations  ?  It  is  true  that  the  "  credit  mobilier"  was 
not  in  existence  at  the  close  of  the  year  1851,  but  it  was  a  period  that 
afforded  rare  opportunides^-as  the  world  has  seen — for  exhibiting  strokes 
of  genius;  and  Monsieur  Giraud  was  one  of  those  who  had  genius  enough 
for  anything. 

What  particularly  safe  investment  Monsieur  Giraud  selected  is  not 
precisely  known,  but  it  must  have  been  one  that  yielded  him  very  good 
interest,  for  he  appears  to  have  led  a  very  expensive  sort  of  life  in  Paris. 
He  had  a  suite  of  apartments  in  the  Rue  Royale,  which,  in  spite  of  all 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place,  is  still  the  fashionable  quarter,  and  if 
he  did  not  frequent  the  best  society  it  was  probably  because  he  had  never 
bad  the  opportunity  of  cultivating  it  in  America ;  or,  perhaps,  his  in- 
dinations  took  him  the  other  way.  He  did  not,  however,  plunge  all  at 
once  into  the  dissipation  of  the  great  city.  During  the  whole  of  1852 
he  occupied  a  much  more  modest  apartment  than  that  which  he  after- 
wards tenanted  in  the  Rue  Royale — so  modest,  indeed,  was  it  that  all 
our  researches  have  failed  to  discover  its  locality.  His  disburaements, 
too,  at  that  time,  were  on  a  very  moderate  scale — he  kept  himself,  in  a 
manner,  aloof  from  his  kind,  allowing  none  to  pluck  out  the  heart  of  his 
mystery — supposing  that  a  mystery  existed — and  if  the  idea  were  not 
alisurd  when  such  a  person  as  Monsieur  Giraud  was  in  question,  one 
might  almost  have  been  tempted  to  think  that  he  was  living  on  expe- 
dients.    But  the  fact  is  susceptible  of  a  different  explanation. 

Early  habits — even  good  ones — are  hard  to  conquer ;  the  pursuit  to 
which  we  were  brought  up  always,  in  some  way,  asserts  its  claim ;  and 
as  Alcide-Achille-Numa  Giraud  began  life  as  a  mechanician  and  engraver, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  still  give  his  attention,  when  no  more 
important  avocation  demanded  it,  to  objects  which  called  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  abilities  in  those  useful  capacities.  This  may  be  presumed  to 
be  the  reason  why,  at  the  commencement 'of  1853,  he  associated  himself 
in  partnership  with  the  Sieur  Duprey,  a  lithographic  artist  established  in 
Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  working  certain  mechanical  processes  of  en- 

Eaving,  of  wmch  Monsieur  Giraud  claimed  to  be  the  inventor.     It  so 
ppened — whether  from  supineness  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  Duprey, 
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or  tt(km  some  othtr  unknown  o«nM--tliat  the  inventbn  feli  to  the 
groand :  at  all  events,  it  was  not  carried  into  operation  in  the  manner 
originally  proposed-^and  thus,  as  may  be  conjeetared,  when  the  inaetion 
of  1852  is  taken  into  conrideratton,  the  yalue  of  M oosievr  Otrand's  dis- 
eovery  was  lost. 

There  are  some  men  whom  disappointments  only  atimniate  to  fre^ 
and  more  energ;«tio  exertions ;  there  are  others  who,  like  the  tiger  after 
an  unsuooeisful  spring,  recoil  npon  themselves,  and  tempt  their  fcte  no 
forthei^^who,  disgusted  with  failure,  abandon  the  line  they  had  chosen 
and  take  a  directly  opposite  course.  It  is  to  be  supposed  ^at  Monrieor 
Giraud  belonged  to  the  Isst-named  category,  for  it  is  on  record  that  to- 
wards the  end  of  1853,  the  gaiety,  the  eztraTagance,  the  fondness  for 
expensive  pleasures,  to  which  allusion  has  been  already  made,  began  to 
mark  his  condnet.  The  philosopher's  cell,  the  patient  toiler's  workshop, 
were  abandoned  for  the  Closerie  de  Lilas  and  the  Bal  Mabitie ;  the 
humble  iraiieurs  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques  and  the  Barri^re  de  la 
Chopinette  were  exdianged  for  the  restaurants  of  the  Palais  IU>yal  and 
the  Rue  Montorgueil ;  instead  of  taking  a  solitary  walk  along  the 
Boulevard  de  la  Bastille,  Monsieur  Giraud  now  bestrode  a  prancing 
steed  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  ;  and  when  he  took  off  his  hat  to  that 
handsome  Lorette  in  the  gay  e(mp4  (torn  the  Quartier  de  Br^da,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  was  he  who  paid  for  the-  equipage. 

In  the  midst  of  these  pleasant,  if  not  altogether  well-chosen  pursuits, 
had  Aloide- Achille-Numa  Giraud  entirely  forgotten  the  paternal  roof  and 
Ae  ancient  province  of  Saintonge  ?  By  no  means.  Fmm  time  to  time, 
when  amusement  slackened  in  Paris,  be  broke  ground  in  the  depart- 
ment of  La  Charente  Inferieure,  casting  a  curious  eye  around  and  speou- 
kting  on  probabilities.  His  first  visit  to  his  natire  place  assured  him  of 
one  fact  which  he  was  anxious  to  ascertain,  though  the  knowledge  of  it 
did  not  break  his  heart.  His  father  and  mother  were  dead,  and  twenty 
years  had  also  swept  off  nearly  every  one  of  his  relations  ;  his  name  was 
remembered  by  few;  the  old  watchmaker  of  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  no 
longer  liyed  to  accuse  his  fngittre  apprentice ;  and  he  ft>und  himself  a 
novus  homo  upon  old  ground — an  excellent  position  for  one  who  enter- 
tained the  fixed  resolve  of  one  day  turning  it  to  the  best  account. 

lU. 

A  BAOHKLOR  may  be  a  most  admirable  person,  but  he  never  enjoys 
half  the  consideration  which  attaches  to  a  married  man.  This  is  a  truth 
which  Monsieur  Giraud  soon  discovered.  He  had  resolved  to  settle  in 
his  own  department,  but  to  do  so  with  effect  it  was  necessary  he  should 
take  a  wife.  I  will  not  say  that,  in  making  his  choice,  he  was  infinenced 
by  mercenary  motives — after  events,  indeed,  showed  that  this  could 
scarcely  have  been  the  case — but  he  was  desirous  of  finding  a  lady  with 
a  fair  income,  derivable  from  landed  property.  He  accordingly  cast  his 
eyes  upon  Mademoiselle  F^iicit^  Michaux,  a  young  person  of  good  fiomtly, 
who  was  her  own  mistress,  and  owner  of  the  estate  of  Gatebourse,  in  tne 
canton  of  Anlnay,  in  that  part  of  the  Charente  Inf^rieure  which  is 
bounded  by  the  Angoumois  and  ihe  department  of  Deux  Sevres.  This 
estate  produced  the  moderate,  but,  in  Monsieur  Giraud's  estimation,  the 
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snflKdent  rtyeBue  of  fiom  five  thounod  to  fi?e  thouMiid  five  handled 
innes. 

nHow  much  of  his  past  history  Monsieur  Giiaud  told  to  Mademoiselle 
F^Iicit^  Mkhauz  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  It  is  belieyed  that 
be  had  a  good  deal  to  tell,  hut  it  has  also  been  supposed  that  some  pas- 
sages of  his  bygone  life  were  not  worth  telling.  This,  however,  is  tibe 
case  with  meet  men :  tiiey  seldom  make  a  perfectly  clean  breast  of  it ; 
and  if  Monsieur  Giraud  practised  any  reticence  wUle  preferring  his  suit, 
he  doubtless  had  sufficiently  prudential  reasons  for  doing  so.  It  is 
enough  for  the  purpose  of  this  narratiye  that  his  proposals  were  favonr- 
ably  considered,  and  Mademoiselle  Felicity  Michauz,  in  the  month  of 
October,  ISSTy  became  Madame  Giraud. 

It  is  not  known  whether  Alcide-Achille-Numa  woo'd  and  won  lus 
bnde  without  declaring  the  full  extent  of  his  own  fortune,  but  the  &«>• 
position  is  that  he  gallantly  managed  *a  surprise  for  her  as  well  as  for  the 
rest  of  the  world,  who  noticed  with  unconcealed  astonishment  the  style 
in  which  he  li^ed  immediately  after  his  marriage.  He  furnished  ras 
house  at  Gatdbourse  in  the  most  expansive  manner,  filled  it  with  ser- 
vants, kept  eight  or  ten  horses  in  his  stables,  several  carriages^  and  a  pack 
of  hounds,  lost  money  at  play»  spent  it  freely,  paying  for  everything  in 
argent  camptatU,  and  received  as  Ins  guests  all  tlie  leading  personages  in 
the  aiTondissement,  eagerly  courting  their  society,  and  treating  them 
with  a  deg^ree  of  luxury  and  magninoence  which,  however  agreeable  to 
the  recipients,  was  no  less  incon^firehensible.  **  How  on  ewth,"  they 
said,  ^*  can  all  this  be  kept  up  on  an  income  of  five  or  six  thousand  francs 
a  year  ?^  for  they  knew  to  a  sou,  as  people  always  know  in  the  country, 
what  were  the  revenues  of  the  farms  of  Gktebooxse.  Was  M(maenr 
Giraud  mortgi^;ing  them  one  by  one,  and  living  on  die  principal  ?  fiut^ 
no;  there  was  not  a  notary  at  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  at  Suntes,  at  An- 
goul^me,  who  had  not  been  secretly  sounded,  and  all  returned  die  same 
confidential  answer — they  had  had  no  dealings  whatever  with  Monsieur 
Giraud,  neither,  in  the  course  of  their  business,  had  they  heard  of  any 
hypothecations  on  his  estate.  He  must,  then,  have*  made  vast  sums  of 
money  in  America*  There  could  be  no  other  solution  to  the  enigma. 
It  was  absurd  not  to  have  thought  of  that  before,  and  contented  with 
the  explanation  which  they  offered  to  themselves,  the  neighbours  con- 
tinued to  aoeept  the  hespitaKties  of  Gatebourse.  Nevertheless,  some 
amongst  them,  if  not  all,  kept  their  eyes  and  ears  open,  and  waited  till 
Time,  the  great  discoverer,  should  give  them  complete  satisfiustion, 

IV. 

NoTHiNa  is  unassailable  in.  this  worid,  let  its  place  be  never  so  high. 
There  is  scarcely  a  peak  in  the  Alps  that  has  not  been  degraded  by  the 
luncheon  fragments  and  broken  bottles  of  adventurous  climbers ;  not  a 
reputation,  military,  mercantile,  or  political,  that  has  not  been,  at  one 
time  or  other,  within  an  ace  of  perdition.  Human  audacity,  like  human 
malevolence,  has  no  limits,  and  it  is  vain  to  say  that  any  position  exists 
which  may  not  be  attacked  or  shaken.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  the  pro- 
minence or  inezpugnability  of  the  object  suggests^  tiie  corresponding 
.  amount  of  daring* 
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It  is  my  desire  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  that  most  respectable 
establishment,  the  Bank  of  France.  No  one  in  his  senses,  in  fact^  would 
so  far  outrage  propriety  as  to  decry  an  association  which  not  only  pos- 
sesses a  capital  exceeding  a  hundred  millions  of  francs,  but  is  also  the 
depositary  of  the  disposable  funds  of  the  State.  What  could  respectability 
desire  more  p  Neither  would  I  yenture  to  breathe  a  syllable  against  the 
competence  of  a  single  official  belonging  to  the  Bank  of  France— for  aoci* 
dents  will  happen — and  that  is  saying  enough.  Consequently,  it  need 
not  excite  surprise,  nor  proyoke  animadyersion,  if  I  remark,  what  manj 
persons  much  more  interested  in  the  matter  remarked,  that,  towards  the 
dose  of  the  year  1853,  a  great  number  of  bank-notes,  each  of  the  yalae 
of  one  hundred  francs,  found  their  way  into  the  grande  ciusse,  which 
neyer  issued  from  it  They  were  excellent  imitations  of  the  real  thing, 
bore  the  distinctive  water- mark  of  the  Bank  of  France,  were  filled  up 
with  every  necessary  date  and  signature,  as  well  as  the  written  names  as 
those  stamped  in  blue  ink ;  the  little  pricked  holes  were  there,  indicating^ 
that  they  had  been  put  in  circulatbn ;  nothing,  in  short,  was  wanting  to 
make  them  appear  genuine  but  the  numbers  in  the  series  of  each  emission, 
and  the  capitid  letter  which  marked  it. 

This  discovery  was  most  unwelcome  to  the  Bank  of  France— for  the 
richer  you  are  the  less  you  like  being  robbed — but  it  did  not  make  any 
public  demonstration.  Interested  in  not  throwing  any  discredit  on  its 
small  notes,  it  invariably  cashed  the  forged  ones — a  notification,  besides, 
of  the  fact  would  have  put  the  forger  on  his  guard — but,  as  the  number 
of  the  latter  gradually  increased,  modifications  in  the  design  of  the  genuine 
notes  were  made,  an  expedient  which  was,  however,  of  little  use,  for  in  a 
short  time  these  also  were  copied  with  equal  accuracy.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, as  a  remarkable  feature  in  this  affair,  that  bold  and  clever  as  he 
was,  the  forger  exercised  in  one  respect  a  very  wise  discretion  :  he  took 
care  not  to  flood  the  market  with  his  notes,  but  kept  them  within  a  certain 
amount,  not  circulating  more,  during  the  first  three  yean  of  their  issue, 
than  to  the  amount  of  about  twenty  thousand  francs  a  year.  At  the 
beginning  of  1867,  however,  the  Bank  found  that  this  amount  was  on  the 
increase,  and  still  without  detecting  the  offender,  progress  continued  to 
be  made  till  cash  had  been  given  for  forged  notes  to  the  extent  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  francs,  a  part  of  that 
sum  being  paid  on  the  presentation  of  notes  of  two  hundred  francs,  which 
were  also  found  to  be  spurious. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  all  the  officials  of  the  Bank  of  France  were 
annoyed  at  this  proceeding,  though  the  money  lost  did  not  come  out  of 
their  own  pockets — ^which,  to  be  -sure,  would  with  greater  reason  have 
caused  still  greater  annoyance — but  the  amour  propre  of  a  vast  establish- 
ment was  engaged,  and  esprit  de  carps  is  sometimes  as  active  as  personal 
wrong.  Of  all  who  felt  piqued  by  the  insolence  of  this  transaction,  the 
foremost  was  Monsieur  Aim^-Joseph  Marsaud,  the  principal  secretary- 
general  to  the  Bank. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  acuteness,  but  every  expedient 
which  he  had  devised  for  putting  a  stop  to  this  perpetual  drun — this 
quiet,  ceaseless  ecou/em«n^— -had  altogether  fuled  of  its  object.  It  seemed 
useless  to  multiply  marks  that  were  susceptible  of  imitation,  unices  a 
principle  of  general  construction  were  adopted  which  might  defy  forgery. 
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At  the  same  time  his  ihonghta  were  constantly  brooding  on  other  mean« 
of  discorerine  the  forger. 

The  position  which  Monsieur  Marsaud  occupied  brought  him  into 
contact  with  persons  of  every  description,  and  amongst  them  it  so 
happened  that  he  established  relations  with  a  commissary  of  police,  named 
Tenaille ;  and  a  more  appropriate  name  for  a  person  of  his  calling  could 
hardly  have  been  invented.  One  day,  in  conversation  with  Monsieur 
Tenaille,  the  Secretary-General  spoke  of  the  subject,  which  was  always 
uppermost  in  his  mind.  In  the  multitude  of  his  acquaintance  in  Paris 
did  he  happen  to  know  any  one  who  was  skilful  in  engraving?  A  man 
of  that  kind,  capable  of  performing  a  work  of  art,  such  as  uie  Bank  of 
France  at  that  moment  wanted — Monsieur  Marsaud  did  not  mind  hinting 
the  reason  to  the  Detective — would  be  invaluable,  and  his  reward  would 
be  well  worth  earning ;  in  point  of  &ct,  the  Bank  would  not  mind  pay- 
ing any  price  the  engraver  chose  to  put  upon  his  labour. 

Monsieur  Tenaille  smiled  as  he  replied:  <<  It  is  singular;  but  I  think 
I  have  your  man.  Do  not,  however,  be  mistaken.  He  is  no  needy 
operative,  to  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  every  employer ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  must  be  an  act  of  pure  kindness  and  good  will  on  his  part  if  he  consents 
to  attempt  anything  of  the  kind  you  require,  for  he  is  a  gentleman  of 
fortune,  who  hves  chiefly  in  the  country ;  though  he  occasionally  visits 
Paris." 

*'  That  is,  indeed,  sin^lar,"  observed  the  Secretary-General ;  '*  but 
has  be  really  the  knowledge  we  require  ?" 

'^  I  am  assured  of  it,"  returned  Tenaille.  **  Engraving  is  his  hobby  ; 
he  gives  himself  up  to  it  entirely — ^to  the  exclusion,  as  he  tells  me,  of  all 
other  occupations.  I  have  myself  seen  his  apparatus  for  work  at  his 
lodgings  in  the  Rue  des  Martyrs.'' 

^'  That  is  in  the  Quartier  Br6da,"  said  the  Secretary-General,  smiling 
in  his  turn. 

'*  Oh  no,''  said  Monsieur  Tenaille,  in  a  tone  that  was  almost  expostu- 
latory,  *'  he  is  a  very  different  kind  of  man.  The  Quartier  Br6da  is  nothing 
to  him.  C'est  un  homme  rang6.  He  is  married  to  a  charming  person — ^as 
I  hear — with  whom  he  lives  most  happily,  his  only  worldly  anxiety  being 
the  care  of  her  health,  for  which  reason  he  accompanies  her  to  we  sea- 
side when  her  medical  men  advise  the  change.  Except  on  those  occasions, 
and  when  he  now  and  then  conies  to  Paris,  he  leads  the  life,  I  under- 
stand, of  a  hermit,  quite  shut  up,  and  given  wholly  to  his  studious 
arrangements." 

^'  What  is  the  name  of  this  gentleman  ?"  asked  the  Secretary-General. 

'*  Giraud,"  replied  the  commissary. 

^'  And  where  does  he  live  in  the  country  ?" 

"  At  the  Ch&teau  de  Gatebourse,  near  Aulnay.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  it  is  in  the  department  of  the  Charente  or  of  the  Charente 
Inf^rieure,  but  I  know  it  is  not  very  far  from  AngouUme." 

There  were  two  peculiar  circumstances  connected  with  this  communi- 
cation. The  first,  that  the  commissary  of  police  should  not  have  known 
that  Monsieur  Giraud  led  a  life  at  Gatebourse  the  very  opposite  to  that 
of  a  hermit — as  hermits  are  traditionally  handed  down  to  us;  the  second, 
that  when  he  mentioned  Angoul^me^  the  countenance  of  Monsieur 
Marsaud  suddenly  wore  a  very  strange  expression.    But  whatever  ideas 
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mar  iiave  been  amkened  in  tke  niad  t>f  die  8ecpetagy»Cl  wmtnl,  ^  he 
forbore,  at  that  time,  from  giving  utterance  to  then,  and  oontaUied  luiii- 
aelf  witk  lemarkiog  to  Mcmmut  Tenaiile,  tknk  he  should  like  to  have  an 
interview  with  this  aoiateur  eognnrer,  and  that  as  soon  as  possible. 

'<  The  fint  time  Iw  eeoHS  to  P^vie,"  said  Tenaiile,  «'  I  wiE  bring  hitt 
to  you.  Ka  vials  are  very  regnkr,  and  I  daie  saj  he  wiU  be  here  taa 
few  daje.** 

V. 

MoNSiEUE  TEsr^HiLs'a  anticipations  were  comet.  About  a  week  after 
the  conversation  above  reoorded.  Monsieur  GKcaod  arrived  in  Paris. 

Appealed  to  in  his  scientific  capacity,  he  made  no  difficulty  of  aoeomr 
panying  the  commissary  of  police,  and  an  introduction  to  Monsieur 
Marsaud  took  place*     This  was  in  the  month  of  August,  1860. 

The  interview  was  highly  satisfactory  to  the  Secsretary-GieDeEal.  He 
at  once  perceived  that  his  new  acquaintance  was  one  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  all  the  p,ractical  details  of  bank-note  engraving,  and  he  ako 
ascertained  that  the  politician's  axiom — that  every  man  has  hk  price — 
was  no  &ble.  Although  an  enthusiaatic  lover  of  art,  Monsieur  Giraud 
was  not  above  the  consideration  of  recompense :  he  knew  the  value  (^  hia 
time,  the  value  also  of  his  skill,  and  rated  them  in  combination  at  s 
tolerably  high  figure.  The  Secretary-General  did  not  object  to  the  sum 
named,  provided  the  experiment  aasweied  his  expectatione,  but  these  were 
points  to  be  discussed  hereafter,  and  he  could  not  give  a  final  deciaon : 
Monsieur  Giraud  should  hear  from  him  on  the  aubject,  and  tha«upon  the 
scientific  country  gentleman  took  his  leave. 

He  was  no  sooner  gone  than  Monsieur  Marsaud  sent  fiir  the  com- 
missary of  police. 

"  Monsieur  Tenaiile,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  they  were  closeted  together, 
"  if  these  forged  notes,"  taking  a  heap  of  them  from  his  secretaire,  *'  are 
manufactured  in  France,  your  friend  is  the  manulactuvec.'^ 

The  coramissary  of  police  was  aghast  with  astonishment.  What !  A 
Pekin, — a  mere  bank  official,  know  more  of  Cfiminal  affiiirs  than  he  whose 
province  it  was  to  unearth  them.  The  thing  was  impossible.  The  pen- 
tion,  too^  of  Monsieur  Giraud  mendered  the  thing  absuodL  He  indignantly 
denied  the  imputation. 

''  What  an  idea !"  he  exclaimed.  '^  My  friend  is  the  most  respectable 
man  in  his  arr(mdis$emenL  All  the  notabilities  of  the  AagouixMNs  are 
his  constant  guests:  the  bishop,  the  prefect,  the  general,  in  short,  every* 
body  that  is  anybody,  dines  with  Monsieur  Giraud  and  invites  him  in 
return.     What  more,  monsieur,  would  you  have  ?" 

"Nothing,"  returned  the  Secretary-General.  <' That  fact  only 
strengthens  my  conviction.  He  has  sought  these  notabilities  as  his  moral 
safeguard." 

''  But  why  require  a  safeguard?"  asked  Monsieur  Tenaiile.  ^  Bam 
have  you  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he  needs  one?" 

"  No  person  in  existence,"  said  the  Secretaiy-General,  ^  bnt  he  who 
engraved  the  plate  from  which  these  notes  were  struck,  could  suggest 
such  means  of  altering  it  as  Monsieur  Gicand  has  pvoposed.  He  pro- 
fesses a  knowledge  of  bank>note  manufiteture  which  oould  only  have  been 
acquired  by  constant  practice.  Howeveri  it  is  not  well  to  be  precipitate. 
All  I  wish  to  observe  at  present  is,  that  m  the  interests  of  society  and  of 
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juatiee,  yoa  are  bound  to  assist  the  Bank  o£  Franco  in  an  endeftvoiir  to 
arpesib  the  progren  of  an  enormous  delinqiienoT.  Ton  must  keep  yonr 
eye  on  this  man,  Monsieur  Tenaille;  feUow  all  his  movements,  track  him. 
iacessantly,  watch  every  act  of  his  life,  make  yoniself  aequainted  wiitih  hia 
most  intimate  and  private  pursuits,  and  if  yon  do  not  at  last  amve  at  the 
same  conclusion  as  myself,  I  am  willing^  to  make  yonr  finend  every  re- 
paration. If  you  wish  to  know  why  I  am  so  penistent  in  fixing  the  crime 
on  diia  opulent  landowner  in  the  department  of  the  Ckarenta  I  mil  teXL 
you : — alt  the  forged  notes  reach*  ns  firom  Angoul^e!" 

Such  poskive  language  on  the  part  of  the  Seeretary-i<jrenefid  of  the 
Bank  of  France  had  the  eSad  of  nnsettling  Moosiaor  Tenaille's  belief  in 
his  friend's  impeccability.  It  was  true,  if  Griraud  were  guilty,  that  he 
owed  it  to  that  law  of  which  he  was,  to  a  certain.  «ztent»  the  repiesenta- 
tive^  to  unmask  and  punish  him, — ^but  there  was  also  another  reason  wby 
he  should  do  so :  he  nad  himself  been  deceived,  and  te  last  person  in  th« 
worid  to  forget  an  injury  of  that  kind  is  a  police^agent.  He  premised, 
therefore,  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  ascertain  whetiier  the  suspunona 
of  Monsieur  Maisaud  were  well  or  ill-founded, — ^resolving  to  aot  ao*- 
cordiugly. 

If  justice  be  slow^footed  in  France,  she  is^  at  leaat,  sura  Hie  aoen- 
muktion  of  proof  is,  often,  a  long  prooess,  but  when  completed  the  result 
is  almost  certain,  and  the  odds  as  to  escape  are  totibiy  against  the 
ac<^ed.  The  fixed  idea  of  die  official  mind  being  the  culpability  of  the 
person  who  has  fiiDen  under  suspicion,  it  becomes  a  point  of  honour  an 
the  part  of  *^  jastioe"  to  establish  gmlt.  The  snrmllanoe  under  whick 
Monsieur  Ginud  was  placed,  was  consequently  of  the.doaestkmdk  The 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary*General  was  carried  out  to  the  letter. 
Wherever  Monsieur  Giraud  went,  whatever  he  did,  was  strictly  noted,— » 
**  set  in  a  journal,  learnt  and  conn*d  by  heart,  to  cast  into  his  teeth.'' 
Every  time  he  visited  Paris,  somebody  unknown  to  him  was  at  his  heels ; 
the  same  individual,  or  anotiber  equally  wdl  instraotad,  wns  petpetuaUy  at 
his  elbow, — sitting  at  the  next  table  in  the  cafe,  occupying  the  stall 
behind  him  at  the  theatre,  wati^iing  him  from  unobserved  windows^ 
dodgmg  his  footsteps  along  every  street,  lying  in  wait  for  him  in  the 
obscurity  of  hu  own  staircase,  spying  out  his  most  secret  acts  through  his 
own  keyhole.  It  resulted  from  all  this  that  the  official  miad  satisfied 
itself  that  Monsieur  Giraud  spent  tea  times  as  mnoh  as  his  apparent 
means  justified,  and  that  the  money  so  squandered  was  ill^timately 
acquired. 

While  this  system  of  espionage  was  going  on,  there  was  one  who  might 
have  been  mortified  at  his  previous  want  of  acumen,  but  was  wise  enough 
not  to  betray  his  mortification.  This  was  Monsieur  Tenaille,  the  com- 
missary of  police.  He  did  not  suffer  the  slightest  cloud  to  shadow  his 
brow,  but  met  his  quondam  friend  with  the  same  smile  that  had  ever 
greeted  him;  they  became,  in  fact^  more  intimate  than  before,  and  though 
confidence  was  not  a  thing  for  Monsieur  Giraud  to  bestow,  he  in  a  manner 
took  the  oommiflsary  to  his  bosom* 

Frencb  country-gentlemen  have  an  odd  way  of  illustrating  thdir  hos* 
pitality :  since  they  have  imported  the  word  **  sport^  into  their  language, 
they  offer  their  friends  what  tliey  think  it  means  in  all  the  fiepjrplenitade 
of  the  dog^lays.    It  was  on  tlus  principle-— Plough  not,  I  beUeve^  wilb- 
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out  a  bint  of  its  being  acceptable — tbat  the  proprietor  of  Gateboane 
invited  Monsieur  Tenaille  to  pass  a  fortnight  at  nis  chftteau  in  the  begin- 
ning of  August  last  year,  to  shoot  and  hunt  whatever  of  fur  or  feather 
was  unlucky  enough  to  expose  itself  to  be  shot  or  hunted  at  such  a  season. 
Alas,  Monsieur  Glraud  little  knew  tbat  he  was  the  game  his  firiend  the 
commissary  was  desirous  of  bagging ! 

A  fortnight  passed  very  pleasantly — for  Frenchmen — ^in  this  unseason- 
able amusement,  and  dunng  that  time  the  sleepless  eye  of  Monsieur 
Tenaille  was  never  closed.  He  saw  everything  now  in  a  new  light,  and 
all  he  saw  he  hoarded  in  his  memory  for  proximate  use — the  thunder- 
cloud which  hovered  over  Gatebourse  being  nearly  ready  to  burst  The 
last  day  of  the  invitation  arrived ;  the  sport  was  magnificent— a  fox  and 
half  a  dozen  sparrows  were  shot  by  Monsieur  Tenaille,  while  an  owl,  a 
brace  of  crows,  and  one  of  his  own  dogs  fell  before  the  gun  of  his  enter- 
tainer ;  the  friends  had  an  excellent  tAte-k-t^te  dinner — ^marred  a  little, 
perhaps,  by  the  absence  of  Madame  Giraud,  who  was  not  well  enough  to 
make  her  appearance — but  this  contretemps  was  in  some  degree  com- 
pensated by  the  superb  Chftteau  Margaux,  in  which  the  commissary, 
with  the  greatest  fervour,  proposed  a  toast  to  her  health.  Then  they 
began  to  talk  de  ommbus  rebus.  Monsieur  Tenaille  was  loud  in  his 
praises  of  the  rural  beauties  of  Gatebourse — ^the  estate,  he  said,  was 
everything  man  could  desire,  only,  of  course,  the  roc's  egg  was  wanting: 
a  certain  improvement,  which  he  pointed  out,  might,  he  thought,  be 
made.  To  this  Monsieur  Giraud  replied  that  what  the  Commissary  said 
was  true ;  he  had  often  wished  to  turn  the  road  in  a  certain  direction, 
bridge  the  stream  at  a  particular  spot,  plant  out  one  or  two  objects  which 
rather  spoilt  the  view — but  then  the  expense ! 

Monsieur  Tenaille  burst  out  laughing. 

'*  That,"  he  exclaimed,  ''  is  one  of  the  best  jokes  I  ever  heard  in  my 
life.  Vou  talk  of  expense** — and  here  his  language  became  figurative— 
**yoM,  who  can  make  money  at  will " 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  paused  to  observe  the  effect  of  the 
words  he  had  already  uttered.  It  was  instantaneous.  The  blood  rushed 
to  Monsieur  Giraud's  face,  flushing  it  of  the  deepest  crimson — ^he  raised 
his  glass  to  his  lips,  spilt  the  wine,  and  set  it  down  un tasted,  turned 
deadly  pale,  and  stammered  he  knew  not  what.  He  then  rose  and  went 
to  the  window.  Monsieur  Tenaille  appeared  not  to  notice  his  host's  con- 
fusion, but  while  his  back  was  turned  threw  a  glance  at  him  which  plainly 
said,  "  My  excellent  friend,  I  have  caught  you  at  last  V 

That  evening  the  commissary  of  police  returned  to  Paris. 

VL 

MoNSiBlTR  Tbnaillb  was  too  delicate-minded  to  strike  the  kst  blow 
himself,  but  his  sympathy  for  the  man  whose  bread  he  had  eateu  extended 
no  further.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Paris  he  laid  a  full  and  com' 
plete  statement  before  the  prefect  of  police,  and  the  arrest  of  Monsieur 
Giraud  was  decided  on. 

Two  clever  detectives  were  sent  down  to  Gatebourse  to  study  the 
ground,  which  they  were  able  to  do  with  advantage,  Madame  Giraud 
being  still  confined  to  her  room,  and  her  husband  still  persisting  in  his 
daily  sport.     Loitering  about  the  premises  one  thing  struck  them  aa 
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peculiar.  This  was  a  sort  of  cabinet  on  the  ground  floor,  attached  to  the 
main  building,  but  oflfering  the  means  of  access  by  separate  doors  at  the 
back.  The  peculiarity  consisted  in  the  appearance  of  the  windows,  all 
the  lower  panes  of  which,  higher  than  the  tallest  man  could  see  over,  being 
rendered  opaque  by  limewash.  They  tried  the  doors  of  this  cabinet,  but 
found  them  lockecL  Here,  then,  there  was  evidently  something  to  con- 
ceal ;  some  process  was  carried  on  in  this  place  which  the  proprietor  of 
Gatebourse  kept  secret  Detectives  unprovided  with  keys  must  have 
recourse  to  substitutes.  They  forced  one  of  the  doors  of  the  cabinet  and 
entered* 

They  found  there  many  things  which  surprised  them,  and  more  than 
they  knew  the  precise  use  of.  Amongst  tnem  was  a  printing-press,  a 
Bunsen's  pile,  a  galvano-plastic  apparatus,  a  great  number  of  tools  for 
engraving  on  wood  and  metal,  wood-blocks  prepared  for  engraving,  acids, 
notes  payable  to  order,  and  finally  a  bundle  of  one  hundr^  and  twenty- 
nine  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  for  one  hundred  francs  each,  of  the 
issue  of  the  14th  of  May,  1858,  bearing  the  signature  of  Monsieur  Soleil, 
the  principal  cashier,  and  of  the  Secretary-General  Marsaud.  Only  the 
signature  of  the  controller  was  not  affixed  to  them,  and  the  two  white 
cartouches  which  are  inserted  in  the  upper  extremity  on  the  right  hand 
and  in  the  lower  extremity  on  the  left  of  each  note,  and  which  are  destined 
to  receive  the  numbers  written  in  figures,  were  blank.  They  afterwards 
laid  their  hands  on  a  second  bundle  of  twenty-four  notes  of  one  hundred 
francs,  signed  by  Monsieur  Crousaz-Cretet,  another  principal  cashier,  by 
the  Secretary-General  Ville,  and  by  the  controller — but  here  also  the 
cartouches  were  not  filled  up.  The  paper  on  which  these  "  values"  were 
inscribed  was  just  as  it  had  left  the  press;  it  had  not  been  crumpled, 
and  showed  no  creases  or  folds  on  its  surface,  certain  signs  of  recent 
fabrication.  Stimulated  by  these  discoveries  a  further  search  was  insti- 
tuted, and  in  a  drawer  of  a  secretaire  were  found  two  more  bank-notes  of 
one  hundred  francs  each,  also  dated  May  14,  1858,  signed  by  Soleil,  the 
principal  cashier,  Millet,  the  controller,  and  Marsaud,  the  secretary- 
general,  the  cartouches  being  filled  in  with  the  numbers  192  and  194, 
and  consequently  clothed  with  every  necessaiy  formality.  Nor  was  this 
all.  A  third  note  was  discovered  in  a  portfolio  in  the  same  drawer, 
offering  all  the  external  characteristics  of  being  genuine,  and  numbered 
191 ;  it  was  blotted  with  ink,  pierced  with  pin-points,  and  bore  every 
appearance  of  having  enjoyed  a  wide  circulation. 

This  fortunate  *'  find"  accomplished,  one  of  the  detectives  remained  on 
the  spot  to  guard  it,  and  the  other  set  off  in  hot  haste  to  the  officer  com- 
manding the  gendarmerie  of  the  department,  who,  aware  of  the  intended 
perquisition,  was  close  at  hand.  He  was  another  intimate  friend  of  the 
ford  of  Gatebourse,  and  had  free  access  to  the  domain.  Accordingly,  he 
buckled  on  his  sabre  and  bent  his  steps  in  the  direction  of  a  certain 
warren,  where  Monsieur  Giraud  was  in  the  habit  of  waiting  all  day  long 
to  pop  at  rabbits  which  pertinaciously  refused  to  make  their  appearance. 
The  officer's  expectation  was  not  disappointed :  the  sportsman  was  at  his 
post 

<■  Much  luck  to-day?*'  asked  the  gendarme,  after  the  usual  salutations 
had  passed  between  them. 

*^  Not  yet,"  replied  Monsieur  Giraud. 

*' Ah,  It  will  come  by-and-by,"  observed  the  other.     "But,  Sapristi, 
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wliat  a  fine  new  gun  yo«  hwre  got  t    fbat  oaghftta  knook  theai  aver  6y 
dosens  1    Just  let  me  look  st  it/* 

Tbe  vnsBSDeoting  proprietor  handed  has  fowling  pieee  to  his  sdmnmg 
friend,  witk  uie  renaork  tkat  it  was  ef  bis'Own  mmmahokan,  Init  »o  sooner 
was  the  weapon  in  the  gendame's  pessessioD  "^n  he  at  oaee  piocuaird 
to  hasiness. 

<*  I  am  Borry  to  aoy  bo,  Monsieur  OiFaod/'  'he  said,  ^'  hnt  yoiL  wp9  my 
misoner."  And  thereapon  he  puBed  oat  a  warrant  for  his  finoad'a  appte- 
nenffton* 

When  a  man  is  taken  ahack  in  this  way  he  seldom  makes  roakftnnce, 
Mofisienr  Girand  oflfered  none,  and  ^pnetly  allowed  himself  to  h^  con- 
dneted  before  the  juge  d^istraotton  of  the  district,  who^  after  infonning 
him  of  the  nature  of  the  eharge^  suhnHted  hkn  to  ao  inteaxogatery 
which,  ybcfle  tie  mtSMse,  he  di:dy  signed,  and  was  then  conyeyad  to  the 
local  prison. 

vn. 

Thb  inqniry  being  now  a  judicial  affair,  was  Tigoroosty  ptmoBd 
Monsieur  Ginnid  of  course  denied  everything,  and  eqoaHy  as  a  oMirttei  of 
course  his  denial  went  for  nething.  Oia  the  Ist  of  Septomher,  while  the 
lord  of  Oatehourse  waa  under  lock  and  key, — what  a  happy  day  for  the 
partridges  I — a  second  seareh  took  piaee  at  the  (^lAteau.  Aoooper,  naaoed 
Geofiroy,  had  deposed  before  the  juge  d'iDStmctioti  to  having  done  some 
special  sort  of  work  for  Moasiear  Giraad,  -whose  custom  it  appeared  was 
to  shut  himself  up  alone  in  a  building  in  the  rear  of  hie  premises.  This 
place  contained  all  the  necessary  apparatus  for  the  distillation  of  spirits, 
and  in  local  language  was  called  a  bruierie.  Monsieur  Gixand  iaraiiably 
prohibited  every  one  from  approaching  it,  and  on  one  oeeasion  yiken 
Geoffrey  and  his  son  went  in  to  work,  manifested  the  meat  violent  aa^er. 
It  was  plain  that  he  attached  great  hnportaace  to  the  locality,  for  on  the 
day  of  his  arrest  the  gendarmes  who  had  him  in  charge  overheard  a  mes- 
sage which  he  was  endeavduring  to  send  to  his  wife  respecting  the 
hrulericy  and  prevented  its  transmission. 

On  this  partionlar  spot  the  atteotiea  of  the  magistrates  charged  with 
the 'Search  was  consequently  fixed,  and  their  acuteness  was  rewarded  by 
the  discovery  in  a  snail  barrel  of  the  insttumeats  which  had  been 
employed  in  the  fabrication  of  the  forged  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France. 
It  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  excesrive  precautions  whudi  had  pierided 
over  the  arrangement  of  the  tools  in  tins  f^ace  of  concealment.  One  of 
tiie  bottoms  of  the  barrel  had  been  very  solidly  fastened,  and  tveire 
hooks  fixed  to  the  inner  sur^MC,  which,  by  means  of  strings,  hM  fast  two 
thick  parcels,  wrapt  up  in  paper,  so  firmly  that  no  accidental  disptacesBent 
of  tbe  barrel  could  make  them  budge.  From  this  du^iasition  of  his 
materials  one  of  the  consequences  resulted  which  the  contriver  had  fore- 
seen. On  tapping  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  with  the  knu^es,  a  dull 
sound  was  given  oot,  as  if  the  vessel  were  full,  whoeh  weiskL  aataraUy  pre- 
vent an  examination  of  the  interior ;  bat  it  had  not  struck  Monsieur 
Giraud  that  the  experiment  might  also  be  repeated  on  the  side,— atod 
when  this  was  done  the  percussion  replied  by  a  hollow  echo,  attesting  that 
the  barrel,  after  all,  was  empty.  It  was,  therefore,  set  on  end,  the  hoeps 
were  hammered  off,  and  the  staves  hmng  ao  longer  supported,  the  barrel 
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opfflied  o«ky  and  duukMad  the  ptreeb  attached  io  tfaa  boftiom.  Thair  ean- 
tanta  waie  aa  foUowa : 

In  the  first  parcel  were  disclosed  a  copper  £raaie»  tachnkaQy  called  a 
<«£riskat»"  which  ibnits  «be  boaden  of  ihe  aagtanrad  piataaafid  aheate  of 
paper ;.  four  aapaiate  atampa^  «ii(§^Ted  ia  feliaf  an  "weod^  pradnaing  the 
aigaataiaa :.  Crmitaa*Cratot,  SoleU,  ViUe,  and  Maiaand;  and  twaaty-savea 
aanaller  hiia  «f  woody  abo  eogiavad  in  relief  and  fomiahing  the  lettefs, 
woads,  9oi  oninberB  neacasaiy  for  the  ehanges  in  the  dates  of  issne  and 
the  bidieatiea  of  the  aeries.  The  second  paraal  contained  n  plate  engraved 
on  woody  still  impregnated  with  printer's  ink,  and  reprodneing  the  entire 
vignette  on  the  bunibed-fianc  notes.  Ear  the  eartooebea  there  were 
movaUe  oharaoters  figuring  the  letter  A  and  the  nomber  66 ; — ^the  date 
of  issue  eamplate  in  one  instanee-— "  Farisy  lo  September,  1869  ;"  two 
stamps,  Uack  And  white,  beartng  the  inseription  of  the  139th  article  of 
the  Penal  Code  (the  punishnwnt  for  forgery))  were  also  found,  and  a  great 
number  of  oopper  pina,  some  of  them  micreacopieaUy  small,  showing  that 
the  plate  had  been  submitted  to  Tarioas  comotiona,  that  its  imperfections 
had  been  stadied  with  patience,  and  that  a  mosiindomitable  will  had  been 
axeieised  to  produce  a  work  of  lemarkable  ability.  Under  the  sane 
envelope  was  also  a  aino  plate  engrayed  in  relief,  with  the  words  '^  Bank 
of  Fraace"  in  the  upper  part,  and  the  cypher  of  a  hundred  francs.  Seven 
aheets  of  white  paper  were  with  thia  plate,  of  the  saaie  siae  as  the  bank- 
notes, on  which  the  water-mark  was  very  dearly  apparent.  Finally,  in 
the  dtistillery  and  other  places,  were  found  numerous  objects  essential  te 
the  engraver, — oopper  and  aiuc  plates,  wood-blocks  already  used,  acids, 
Bianuala  of  dwmistry,  prepared  paper,  photographs,  chemical  prepara- 
tions, and  a  large  provision  of  printers'  and  blue  ink. 

In  the  presence  of  all  these  facto  it  was  impossible  there  could  be  a 
doubt  about  the  gnik  of  Monsieur  Giraud,  hut  if  any  exiated  it  was 
apeedily  removed  by  a  aeries  of  experimento  made  at  the  Bank  of  Erance 
with  the  materials  discovered  at  Oatebonrse,  from  which  it  resulted  that 
the  notes  prodaeed  were  identical  with  those  which  had  been  surr^ 
titiously  circulated. 

All  the  evidence  being  at  length  collected,  and  every  formality  ful- 
filled, the  trial  of  the  aecused  was  fixed  for  the  Spring  Assizes  of  the 
department  of  the  Seine,  and  came  off  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  April  last. 

Monsieur  Ginrad,  who  is  a  man  of  medium  stature,  of  dark  complexion, 
with  grey  hair  and  moustaches,  and  quick,  dark  eyes,  appeared  in  court 
attired  in  sober  black,  with  his  shirt  collar  turned  over  a  Uaok  cravat 
fie  exhibited  perfect  calmness,  save  only  on  one  or  two  oecasions,  when 
die  searofaiog  queations  of  Monsieur  £oissien,  the  president,  were  too 
moch  for  him.  Bia  general  system  of  defenee  may  be  briefly  summed 
up,  but  a  few  pointo  in  it  will  be  afterwards  noticed  in  detail  He 
dedared  that  he  had  not  maoufiaotm^  the  notes,  but  had  found  them  in 
a  secret  drawer  of  a  large  bnrean  which  he  bought  at  the  public  auction- 
rooms  (I'Hdtel  des  Ventes)  in  Pans,  with  a  quantity  of  engraver's  tools, 
addmg,  that  the  secret  drawer  contained  the  paper  parcels  discovered  in 
the  barrel,  which,  as  they  were  aealed  ap»  he  had  hidden  there  without 
being  aware  of  their  oontents.  He  was,  however,  unable  to  produce  any 
evidence  of  the  purchase  of  the  bureau  in  question,  and  no  such  piece  ot 
fiiniiiwe  was  found  at  his  lodgings  in  the  Rne  des  Martyrs,  or  at  the 
chAteau  of  Gatebourse.  The  whole  story,  indeed,  waa  so  ndl  of  contra- 
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dictions  and  improbabilities  as  to  be  totally  unworthy  of  credit  More* 
over,  the  careful  manner  in  which  the  prosecution  was  got  up  stopped 
every  avenue  of  escape. 

With  reference  to  his  resources  he  said  that,  when  he  married,  he 
possessed  a  sum  of  forty  thousand  francs,  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  America,  and  that  a  large  plant  of  machinery  for  distillation  and 
mechanical  purposes  was  lost  on  board  the  Gfrand  Duguetne  when  that 
vessel  was  unfortunately  wrecked.  He  denied  that  he  had  lived  ezpen« 
sively  at  Gatebourse.  The  sumptuous  furniture  which  he  was  accused  of 
buying,  consisted,  he  said,  of  what  he  had  put  in  his  drawing-room,  the 
cost  of  which  was  two  hundred  francs.  He  admitted  having  eleven  sa- 
vants and  six  horses,  but  said  that  they  were  necessary  for  fturming  pur- 
poses. Of  his  four  carriages,  one  belonged  to  his  mother-in-law,  and  the 
other  to  his  wife's  late  brother.  He  described  his  liveried  groom  as  a 
'*  petit  bon  homme,"  with  a  bit  of  gold  laoe  round  his  hat,  and  his  pack 
of  hounds  were  common  dogs,  the  greater  part  of  them  the  property  of 
those  who  came  to  sport  widi  him  on  the  estate  of  Gatebourse.  He  had 
received  "  the  authorities"  only  on  three  occasions,  and,  in  fact,  those 
who  accused  him  of  prodigality  and  luxury — not  to  judge  them  too 
harshly — deceived  themselves.  Yes,  he  had  purchased  property  to  the 
extent  of  forty  thousand  francs,  but  then  he  had  never  paid  the  money, 
neither  did  he  know  when  he  should  have  been  called  upon  to  do  so.  It 
was  true  that  the  lower  part  of  the  windows  of  his  cabinet  were  opaque 
with  limewash,  but  this  was  done  to  prevent  the  rays  of  the  sun  from 
dbturbing  the  movements  of  some  watchwork  placed  there.  Only  thirty- 
four  francs  in  silver  were  found  in  hb  house,  but  this  be  accounted  for  by 
saying  that  his  wife — his  sick  wife — controlled  all  the  expenses  of  the 
household.  As  to  the  graving  tools,  the  acids,  tracing-paper,  and  so 
forth,  he  required  them  &r  professional  use  as  a  watchmaker. 

The  witnesses  for  the  defence  were  numerous,  but  their  evidence  was 
almost  entirely  of  a  negative  character,  being  chiefly  confined  to  proving 
that  the  prisoner's  expenditure  had  not  been  so  lavish  as  was  represented 
by  the  prosecution. 

When  they  had  been  heard.  Monsieur  Oscar  de  Valine,  the  advocate- 

feneral,  replied  at  full  length  on  the  whole  case — so  fully,  indeed,  that 
e  ripped  up  a  number  of  Monsieur  GKraud's  antecedents,  which  there 
was  no  evidence  either  to  prove  or  disprove.  Besides  what  was  well 
known,  he  told  the  jury  that  the  prisoner  had  succeeded  in  effecting  his 
escape  from  a  prison  in  Louisiana,  after  being  committed  on  a  charge  of 
forgery ;  and  that  at  the  Havanna,  or  elsewhere  on  the  American  con- 
tinent, he  had  married  a  lady  who  was  still  alive.  For  the  sake  of  Made- 
moiselle F^licit^  Michaux,  and  her  estate  of  Gatebourse,  it  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  proof  of  this  last  delinquency  was  not  forthcoming. 

The  jury  did  not  leave  the  audience  very  long  in  suspense.  Half  an 
hour  sufficed  for  their  consideration,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they 
returned  into  court  with  a  verdict  of  guilty  on  the  two  counts  of  the 
indictment 

The  application  of  the  139th  Article  of  the  Penal  Code  was  then  made 
by  the  President,  who  condemned  Aldde-Alchille-Numa  Giraud  to  hard 
lab6urfor  life  and  a  fine  of  a  hundred  francs. 

The  last  part  of  the  sentence  is  not  likely  to  disturb  the  equanimity  oi 
the  Millionnaire  of  Saintonge. 
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Bains  !  a  duurm  ii  in  the  word, 
It  makes  us  smile,  it  makes  us  sigh, 
Tls  like  the  note  of  some  spring  bird 
Becalling  other  spriogs  gone  hy, 

I  All  not  going  to  write  a  rhapsody  on  ruins,  notwithstanding  the 
quotation  from  Mrs.  Norton's  heautifal  poem  with  which  I  commence, 
but  I  confess  that,  after  longing  for  years  to  visit  Rome,  with  our  minds 
full  of  its  ancient  grandeur,  its  Christian  monuments,  and  the  exciting 
interest  of  its  doubtful  future,  we  were  not  prepared  to  find  ourselves 
in  the  midst  of  a  gay  English  coterie.  '*  Do  you  know  Mrs.  M.?" 
said  one  friend ;  *'  she  gives  the  best  dinners  in  Rome"  (where,  by- 
the-by,  not  many  are  given) ;  *'  will  you  join  our  party  to  VeU  ?**  said 
another ;  *<  not  much  to  see,  but  a  pleasant  drive  and  a  capital  luncheon 
at  the  end  of  it"  All  this  was  trying  to  people  whose  great  interest  in 
dancing  and  driving  was  over,  and  who  had  come  romantically  expecting 
to  see  *^  the  Niobe  of  nations  speechless  and  crownless  in  her  voiceless 
woe." 

The  desolate  Campagna,  the  glorious  ruins,  the  maidenhair  covered 
fountains,  such  were  the  impressions  Rome  left  on  the  mind  a  few  years 
ago,  when  the  journey  thither  was  one  of  some  length  and  some  diffi- 
culty. Now  ail  this  is  changed.  The  English  spend  a  week  in  Paris 
on  their  way  to  provide  themselves  with  the  adornments  to  be  displayed 
in  Rome  in  the  newest  taste.  A  journey  to  Marseilles,  and  the  direct 
steamer  brings  them  to  Civita  Vecchia,  a  dreary  place,  deeply  and  dole- 
fully impressed  on  the  mind  by  detention  at  the  Douane.  Let  us  hope 
that  no  photographs  of  Garibaldi  or  the  Ring  of  Italy  are  concealed  in 
your  portmanteau,  no  possible  combination  of  red,  green,  and  white  in 
your  imperials.  The  eye  of  a  papal  douanier  detects  treason  in  a  bouquet 
of  red  fuchsias  with  green  leaves,  and  the  flowers  are  ruthlessly  torn  from 
the  white  dress.  From  Civita  Vecchia  the  railway  takes  you  over  the 
fiat  shores  and  through  the  evergreen  woods  of  Italjr.  You  see  a  gleam 
of  the  yellow  Tiber  winding  among  the  tall  reeds  on  its  banks ;  a  glimpse 
of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  against  the  darkening  sky  ;  a  pause,  a  rush, 
and  you  leave  the  railway  carriage  at  the  very  gates  of  Rome. 

The  first  process  after  your  arrival  is  to  establish  yourself  in  comfort- 
able apartments.  No  slifi^ht  labour,  when  you  consider  that  many  of  the 
streets  in  the  highest,  and  consequently  the  healthiest  parts  of  Rome,  are 
so  steep  as  to  be  difficult  of  access  in  a  carriage.  And  the  best  apart- 
ments, oh,  comfortable  middle-aged  English  lady!  are  generally — al 
terzo  piano— ^p  innumerable  steps.  There  you  have  fresher  air,  a  finer 
view,  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  immunity  from  the  noise  and 
unpleasant  smells  in  the  streets. 

One  poor  Englishwoman,  who  arrived  during  the  carnival,  ^having 
ascended  and  descended  till  she  was  weary>  was  told  that  it  was  necessary 
to  drive  in  the  Corso.  Here,  with  a  stnped  cloak  and  a  mask,  sedate 
English  people  hardly  recognise  themselves  as  they  parade  to  see  for 
once  in  their  lives  a  itoman  camival,  and  here  my  unfortunate  aoquaint- 
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ance  receired  a  seyere  blow  on  the  face  from  a  packet  of  the  hard  confetti 
which  are  thrown  on  these  occarions  into  the  different  carriages.  With 
a  swelled  face,  then,  weary  legs,  and  a  bewilderad  mind,  did  this  martyr 
to  maternal  duty  chaperone  her  daughter  to  a  ball  that  night.  **  Never 
mind,  mamma,  said  theloying  child^  ^^fpeoplehete  don't  know  how  your 
face  looks  in  England.*' 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  severe  Uows  from  confetti,  such  as  I  have 
described,  were  dealt  by  the  hand  of  the  gentle  and  courteous  Roman. 
Those  who  dcore  in  the  Corso  this  year  were  almoet  eaoUsively  foreigners, 
and  a  few  government  hiielti^s  sent  to  swell  the  number  of  the  oairia^^. 
The  Queoi  of  Na{^9  was  visible  in  an  apartment  within  firooi  the  oppo- 
site houses,  but  she  did  not  appear  in  thebaleoay.  OnoibnseB  (provided 
with  faoxea  outside  fw  confetti)  were  filled  with  English  and  AmeriMynB, 
and  the  effeot  of  those^  all  dressed  alike  in  white,  trinuned  with  some 
brigbt  cokur,  was  very  pretty.  These  white  diesses  and  masks  are  a 
accessary  precaation;  for  the  confetti  are  composed  prinoipaUy  of  Umm, 
and  not  cnly  whiten  but  bum  whatever  they  touch.  These  omnibnB 
oeoupants  tmew  and  pelted  wi^  all  tbe  vigour  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
forgetting  the  consequence  to  the  eyes  and  noses  of  their  friends. 
Flowers  were  thrown  plentifully  'to  and  from  the  bakonies,  and  are  in 
(hct  the  only  things  pleasant  to  throw  or  to  receive,  and  the  abundance 
of  them  at  Mme  at  the  early  eeason  is  one  of  the  iuamries  a  stranger 
moat  enjoys.  Violets,  purple  aneflooiie^  mignioaeite,  and  aarasaos 
abound,  and  camellias,  too,  are  in  bloom  in  the  open  air;  bat  here,  again, 
the  police  interfore.  White  and  red  camellias  with  their  dark-green  laavas, 
foraged  the  dreaded  Sardinian  trioolor  of  red,  green,  and  white,  and  were 
not  admitted  into  the  Corao  without  an  adnuzture  of  some  other  ooloar. 
The  carnival  this  year  was  considered  a  failure  by  all  Italians — '<  brutto  e 
meschino"  th^  described  it  to  be  ;  indeed,  so  flMuay  famihes  in  Rome  were 
menming  for  friends  os  childr^i  baniahed,  or  in  prison,  that  it  could  not 
well  be  gay  ;  and  all  true  Romans  are  sad  at  heart,  and  longing  for  the 
time  when  Rome  will  again  be  free.  Everything  seems  to  prove  that  the 
preaent  system  cannot  continue  long.  On  the  day  in  the  eaniival  when 
dl  Rmne  drives  on  the  Corso,  the  national  committee  sent  printed  papers 
floaad  desiring  that  Romans  would  not  join  in  amusements,  and  attaw 
Enepe  to  beheve  that  they  were  happy  and  eontented  in  their  alairery. 
The  pi^er  went  on  to  desure  that  uiey  would  asseasble  instead  at  the 
Forum,  there  to  cootemplate  the  remains  of  ancient  greatness,  and  to 
comfort  themselves  with  the  hope  that  Rone  would  shortly  qgain  be  free, 
it  oonduded  *^  Viva  il  papa  nan  re,  viva  Vittor  Eamanuele." 

We  also  daeve  te  the  Forum,  and  the  scene  was  very  striking.  From 
the  capitol  to  the  Coliseum,  en  the  green  hill-side,  around  the  favoken 
cohunns,  under  the  tsees,  and  vnder  the  aaoh  of  Titusy  all  was  covered 
with  one  great  assemblage  of  people,  in  perfect  order  and  in  perfect 
silence,  the  mere  remarkable  when  one  eonsidccs  the  eowitabiUty  of  the 
Italian  character.  The  whole  of  the  middle  dass  of  Rone  seemed  to  be 
ihere^  and  a  great  many  of  the  higher, — some  few  handsoaae  carriages, 
aniongst  ethers  iimt  of  rrince  Torlonia,  and  numberless  ordiaaiy  vehidss. 
it  was  one  great  silent  protest  against  the  ^anny  nader  which  Rove 
groans.  Oit  the  Friday  no  festa  goes  on,  no  opera — a  nrivatioa  to  an 
e^piralent  to  that  of  not  reading  the  Times  to  aaBagkihraan— 
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no  one  dmet  la  thd  CofBo»  no  confetti  ate  tfafown,  ikme  sn  no  auwks 
and  no  flow«i%  bat  tiM  antMnal  comnriMM  again  iatuail  tkeir  ikt. 


^^Bomani/'  it  Had,  ^*  drm  to-day  in  the  Gorso  and  alww  your  atntngyi.' 
This  intention  on  tho  pnrt  of  the  liberak  onl  j  beeaDM*  genentty  known 
•aixmt  one  o'ebck^  and  Genmal  Goyoo,  villi  theaympnthy  ior the  Itnlians 
which  has  maakediho  wUe  oondoot  ef  Ae  French  nnay,  voKbmAy  fare- 
aaw  that  miachief  wenld  ensne  if  thisidemonatration  vein  allowed.  Once 
hefore,  Ae  people  asasDUed  on  the  19th  of  Maorc^  the  f^teof  SanCtui- 
«eppe  in  bonoaor  mf  Ganbaldi,  and  the  papal  solifien  naed  nobnea,  and 
in  remembnnce  of  thia  GeuBral  Gutyom  Mt  sore  that  thU  year  ^  i  Ronani" 
would  come  pospaxed  lar  aelfHlefeBce*  He  issued  laatant  ordcnr  to  bar 
every  entrance  into  the  Covsa.  Net  only  were  tnops  Btattcnad  at  its  two 
terminations,  the  Piana  di  Venesda  and  the  Piaasa  del  Popob,  but 
throughont  its  entire  length  (one  miie) ;  erery  fittle  side-atMet  whidi  led 
into  it  was  gnarded,  and  so  qinckly  and  effectoaliy  waa  tina  dose  that  no 
one  had  time  to  enter.  The  popolar  party  felt  it  was  asrecoigni^oa  of 
their  strength,  and  coasidOTed  these  preeawtions  as  a  triumph,  donhdess 
glad  that  General  Groyoa's  intecfareace  had  saved  Ueed^asn  being  spitied 
uselessly,  which  they  are  ready  to  shed  more  effiKstaally  eoaw  fatwe  day 
for  the  freedom  of  Rome.  English  society  at  Rome  this  winter  was  not 
what  it  naed  to  he.  PahuoBe  Yeneaiane,  where  the  Aastriaa  ambnawndor 
used  to  receive,  as  the  frequenters  of  Bobm  twenty  yaavs  agawiti  well 
remember,  is  Tirtoally  closed,  but  that  must  be  a  aoaiaaaf  (njaiai^gto 
all  sympathisers  with  Italian  freedom.  Garibaldi's  Hymn,  the  chomaof 
which  is 

Vafoorid'Italia, 

Ya  faon  Straaier, 

now  rings  in  our  ean  with  its  soul-stmiog  masic,  though  it  is  of  coarse 
strictly  "proifaito''  in  Rome,  and  one  can  but  ivjoice  tkat  except  in  poor 
Yenice  the  stranger  no  longer  rales.  I  was  told  that  at  Torin,  When  at 
the  Opera  this  hymn  was  played  the  whole  pit  roee  and  joined  wirii  one 
▼oice  in  the  choras. 

The  Princes  Borghese  aad  Doria  do  not  new  open  their  palaeeetothe 
English  as  they  used  to  do  in  the  lifetime  of  their  fogfaluboru  prinripesse, 
and  Italian  society  is  at  all  timce  difficult  of  aeeess  to  etrangeva.  The 
Doc  de  Gramraont,  whose  reosptioaB  need  to  be  the  best  in  Rome,  is 
gone,  and  M.  de  la  Yalette,  the  new  Freneh  ambassador,  has  not  yet 
begun  to  receive.  Lady  M.  Atfsrd  is  not  in  Rome  ;  and,  in  short,  though 
there  is  plenty  of  society  of  dififertnt  soitB-there  are  no  great  nSunions. 
Haying  thus  endeavonved  to  sketch  the  two  prevailing  escitenents  at 
Rome,  that  of  the  Italians  fer  liberty,  of  the  fingMsh  for  gaiety,  I  must 
return  to  onr  impressions  of  the  gt«at  eky  itself. 

Here,  at  least,  we  find  the  calm  and  repose  which  we  had  pielm^  to 
ovrselves,  but  not  everywhere  the  grandoar.  The  want  of  keeping  in 
Italian  cities  sensibly  afiects  an  Eagl^h  nyind;  then  seems  to  be  no  eon- 
aisteney.  Yon  step  from  iiom  a  very  dirty  etaircaBe  into  a  pahoBo ;  you 
look  at  Raphael's  frescoed  ceilings  standing  cm  a  shabby  and  worn  tile 

Svement :  in  short,  theve  seams  no  medimn  between  mud  and  mai^le* 
It  once  acooslomed  to  these  coatraats  yonr  enjoyment  begins,  and  what* 
ever  your  tastes  or  habits,  you  can  hardly  fell  to  find  full  oecnpation  and 
interest  at  Rome.     We  were  aazioaa  fixat  to  take  a  general  riew  of  the 
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city,  and  for  this  purpose  went  to  the  Capitol,  and  began  ascending  the 
steps  to  the  Senators'  Tower.  A  French  soldier  emphatically  ordeied  ua 
to  "  halte,"  and  we  found,  to  our  vexation,  that  a  foolish  joke  had  caused 
all  access  to  the  tower  to  be  forbidden.  Some  young  Americans  had 
hoisted  the  Sardinian  banner  there.  The  next  best  view  of  Rome  is  from 
St  Peter^s ;  but  if  jou  wish  to  see  the  city  and  the  people,  Rome  ancient 
and  modem,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  loveliest  of  views,  go  to 
Monte  Pincio  at  half-past  three  some  fine  afternoon,  where  the  French 
band  plays.  You  will  see  the  city  itself,  with  its  domes,  lying  at  your 
feet  from  the  broad  terrace  which  crowns  the  summit  of  the  Pincio,  and 
you  will  see  all  living  Rome  walking,  driving,  and  smoking  there  besides. 
Such  a  picturesque  assemblage  of  handsome  equipages,  dark-eyed  Italians, 
priests,  and  French  soldiers  it  does  not  often  fall  to  one's  lot  to  witness. 
Here  you  may  see  exiled  monarchs,  pretty  English  girls,  Italian  nurses, 
with  their  coronet  of  scarlet  ribbon  fastened  with  silver  pins  round  theur 
dark  hair ;  and  here,  if  you  are  fortunate,  you  may  meet  th^  poor  old 
Pope  himself  taking  a  short  walk,  and  you  can  hardly  believe,  as  you 
look  at  his  benevolent  old  face,  that  circumstances,  the  traditions  of  his 
position,  and  Antonelli,  have  made  him  the  cause  of  so  much  misery  to 
Rome. 

One  great  enjoyment,  after  having  of  course  visited  the  public  sculp* 
ture  galleries,  are  the  studios  of  sculptors,  which  are  thrown  open  at  Rome 
with  a  kindness  and  courtesy  for  which  strangers  ought  to  be  very  grate- 
ful. It  is  impossible  to  particularise  all,  but  Tenerani  is  considered  by 
Italians  the  greatest  of  living  sculptors.  How  few  Englishmen,  evea 
among  those  who  are  fond  of  art,  ever  hear  of  him  before  they  visit  Rome ! 
England  is  certainly  not  the  country  for  sculpture ;  her  damp  climate 
forbids  statues  in  the  open  air,  her  quick  and  business-like  habits  are  op- 
posed to  the  slowness  and  grace  which  the  sculptor  needs  in  his  models. 
Besides  this,  England  is,  I  believe,  the  only  country  whose  government 
does  not  send  annually  a  few  selected  artists  to  study  at  Rome  and  com- 
plete their  art-education.  The  French  Academy  at  Kome  has  been  esta- 
blished for  two  hundred  years,  and  here  pupils  study,  with  a  sum  allowed 
for  their  maintenance  during  a  term  of  years.  Russia,  G-ermany,  and  the 
smaller  Italian  states  all  send  artists  on  somewhat  similar  terms.  England 
only  leaves  her  sculptors  to  struggle  on  alone,  and  thus,  while  we  have  a 
school  of  painters  of  whom  we  are  justly  proud,  we  have  no  public 
monuments  which  are  successful.  How  much  this  is  to  be  lamented  we 
feel  more  than  usual  at  a  time  when  all  England  unites  in  the  wish  to 
honour  worthily  the  memory  of  Prince  Albert,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances an  obelisk  seems  the  best  possible  choice.  Here  our  engineering 
powers,  which  are  unrivalled,  are  called  into  requisition,  and  our  artistic 
taste  not  much  needed.  To  any  one  writing  from  Rome  the  wish  seems 
but  natural  that  to  a  grand  obelisk  should  be  united  a  majestic  fountain, 
giving  life,  and  grace,  and  lightness  to  the  monument,  and  making  it  at 
the  same  time  an  enduring  blessing  to  the  people,  whom  the  Prince 
throughout  his  life  endeavoured  te  purify  and  bless.  How  inferior  in 
general  effect  is  the  Lateran  obelisk,  though  in  itself  the  highest  and 
grandest  at  Rome,  to  that  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  which  has  a  fountain 
at  its  base ! 

To  return  to  Tenerani's  studio.     We  crossed  the  Piazza  Barberini, 
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admiring  as  we  passed  die  foantain  with  die  Tritons,  and  glandng  up 
mi  the  tall  corner-house  which  Hans  Andersen  declares  to  have  been  the 
birthplace  of  his  improyisatore.  We  then  turn  towards  the  row  of  trees 
which  shade  the  church  of  the  Capuchin  monks,  and  enter  the  studio. 
The  professore  himself,  our  guide  told  us,  was  absent,  not  being  quite 
well,  and  we  only  saw  his  bust,  done  by  himself,  a  very  beautiful  work, 
and  the  countenance  marked  and  intellectual.  The  great  monument  to 
Pius  VIII.,  to  be  placed  in  St.  Peter's  is  to  be  finished  in  two  years 
they  say ;  and  there  is  also  a  great  monument  to  Bolivar,  which  is  to  be 
sent  to  South  America. 

In  the  first  room  to  which  we  we^  admitted  we  saw  the  fidnting 
Psyche,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Tenerani's  works.  It  is  peculiarly 
gracefcd ;  one  of  Psyche's  hands  rests  on  a  rock,  the  box  of  evils  has 
fallen  down,  the  lid  seems  just  escaping  from  her  other  powerless  hand, 
and  so  expressive  and  life-like  is  me  figure,  that  you  almost  imagine 
you  see  the  wings  gradually  drooping. 

What  is  most  striking,  especially  after  visiting  the  English  studios,  is 
the  Christian  and  devotional  spirit  which  Tenerani  puts  into  his  monu- 
mental works.  Some  of  these  are  very  touching :  one  to  Lord  Virian's 
child  represents  the  little  thing  sheltered  by  the  mantle  of  the  guardian 
>iig^l>  gathering  flowers  at  his  feet.  In  another  our  Lord  is  seated,  and 
the  guardian  angel  presents  two  little  children  to  him.  In  another, 
which  we  thought  stul  more  beautiful,  our  Lord  is  seated,  and  the  little 
child  has  approached  alone,  and  is  kneeling  timidly  at  his  feet,  ^  be- 
seeching forgiveness  for  all  his  faults,"  as  our  guide  said,  and  our  Lord 
extends  his  hand  in  the  attitude  of  blesring.     'uiese  are  all  has  reliefs. 

For  the  English  Chambers  of  Commerce  are  two  beautiful  little  figures 
of  boysy  one  the  Genius  of  Agriculture,  with  his  foot  on  a  spade, 
diggbe  rigorously ;  the  other  the  Genius  of  Commerce,  a  real  amorino, 
but  wim  a  book  and  a  purse  beride  him,  eridently  calculating.  , 

One  of  Tenerani's  greatest  works  is  the  Angel  of  the  Resurrection, 
a  majestic  seated  figure  on  the  monument  of  the  Dnchessa  Lanti,  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Sopra  Minerva.  That  for  the  Pope  is  very 
calm  and  grand,  a  great  relief,  after  the  style  of  fluttering  dirapery  and 
heathen  imagery,  which  is  seen  on  some  of  the  papal  monuments  of  the 
last  century  in  St.  Peter's.  Above  the  door  of  the  monument,  which 
forms  the  base,  kneels  the  Pope  in  an  attitude  of  prayer  and  deep  reve- 
rence ;  on  each  side  of  him  are  grand  figures  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
and  above  all,  a  majestic  enthroned  figure  of  our  Lord,  with  his 
arms  extended,  as  if  receiring  the  Pontiff  into  his  holy  keeping.  It 
is  a  monument  worthy  of  being  placed  in  the  grandest  of  Christian 
cathedrals. 

One  more,  a  bas  relief  I  must  describe,  for  it  seemed  to  us  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  Tenerani's  compositions.  It  is  another  Angel  of  the 
Besurrection.  The  angel  is  less  than  life  size ;  he  stands  with  the  book 
in  his  left  band  and  the  trumpet  in  his  right  The  wings  seem  soft  and 
downy,  and  the  expression  of  the  face,  as  he  looks  towards  Heaven, 
patiently  waiting,  yet  earnestly  listening  for  the  order  to  sound,  strikes 
one  wita  awe* 

Overbeck's  studio  is  only  open  on  Sundays  and  festas,  when  he  him- 
self takes  his  visitors  round,  and  explains  the  symbolical  meaning  of  his 
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works.    Tfaqr  aM  so  fidl.  of  ideas  ikai  faatf  thair  \mmfy  wonM  be  lost 
if  these  woro  not  tfaooosgpkfy  ludflmUiotL   fio  iiiiBSol£  is  a.  ItTiiig  putam. 


with  his  thin  fiiee  aad  erej  ioeks  of  hair  eaaapiag'  iamt  widar  a  bfai^ 
yelvet  cap.  '^  He  is  a  saioA^"  ene  of  bis  in&adM  said  to  me ;  and  iadeed  he 
looks  it.  By  dM  lawe  of  Rome  a  penon  mwj  be  adopted,  and  after 
going  thiDag^  oertain  fonus^  possesses  all  the  legal  rights  of  a  obi  Id. 
Overbook  has  done  this  with  regasd  to  Madame  Hoffiniiimy  the  wife  a£ 
the  sculptor.  Their  aon^  youag  Montieur  Hoffinann,  has  his  stadio- 
below  Of«iheck's,  aad  assists  ut  eiplaiiniig  the  pictores..  They  iire  in- 
tended for  frescoes,  and  are  at  present  only  in  outline,  whieh  is.  the  iesa 
to  be  regretted  as  this  great  desi|;fi0r  has.  not»  I  be^eve,  the  gift  of 
coloiff. 

For  some  yean  Overbeek  was  prevested  fbaai  paintiiig  by  a*  £ulure  of 
sight;  but  mm  tbia  he  has  -now,  hapfoiy  recovered,  and  thoogh  seventy- 
three,  he  continoes  to  work.  One  beiRitilul  outline  npresentsd  ^Joseph, 
making  himself  known  to  his  Brethren ;"  aasthor  represented  the  '*  Fine 
Alts  learning  firom  Nainre :''  Music  was  fistoning  to  a  bird,  and  attempt- 
ing to  repiodooe  the  sounds;  Painting  looked  at  the  fioiwn  reCected 
in  the  water,  and  triad  alan  to  give  &eir  eekrars ;  and  Sculptore  waa 
endeavoming  to  reprasBnt  a  hnman:  fesm^  His  grsaiirofk^  howofver, 
are  ike  **^  Seven  Saoramnmts,"  eaeh  hurge  pieturo  turrouadedi  by  at  broad, 
border  of  symbolioai  subjects.  The  '^  Itfist  Sapper^'  it  dilfoentlir  nndeved 
from  any  pictures  of  it  I  hawe  befoie  seen-^a  sqnare  table^not  long,  aa 
in  Leonardo's  aad  Andrea  del  fiarto's  '' Geoa  "-—Judas  sittings  only 
slightly  apart,  with  the  feQe,.not  of  a  confirmed  tcailMir,.  hot  of  one  ini 
whom  the  stn^gle  betwnen  good  and  evil  is  stiil  going  on^thongk  ioe. 
the  last  time,  (hir  Lord  eitends  hie  haaid  with  the  bnead  harass  the  table 
to  a  disciple,  whose  body  is  stretohed  forward,  and  his  mouth  sUgbtiy 
opened,  to  reeecFe  it,  with  a  beautiful  expmssioa  of  narnestnass  and  €uth* 

The  Sacrament  of  Baptism  is  representad  by  St.  Peter  praachiog  om 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  <hffevent  races  of  men) — ^Mades  sod  £la* 
mites,  Cretes  and  Arabian^  and  the  dweUers  in  I^bia — canang  to  him 
for  baptism  are  given  with  much  spirit.  Bat  the  aaost  beaatifiil  past  of 
each  composition  ia  tbe  boeder  which  snoKmnds  it,  emblemnlhial  «f  the 
blessings  <rfeaoh  Sacrament.. 

Fot  example,  round  the  '^  Lord's  finpper"  we  see  dM  descth  of  the  fint- 
bom,  the  sprinkling  of  lAie  door-poits  of  Israel  with  the  bland  o£  the; 
lamb,  and  the  manna  gathering,  Bonod  ^*  Manriage"  a  beantifid  sac** 
cession  of  piotnres  fiioiQ  Tobit  form  the>  herder  below.  Ob  ono'  aide< 
mttried  life  is  represented  by  Adam  aad  Evet  walking  together- among^ 
the  flowers  of  Paradise;  on  the  other,  single  life^  by  a  sohtavy  man 
amidst  thorns  and  briars,  finally  dying  alone,  resting  on  the  Cross,  witk 
an  angel  strengthening  him.  But  '^  fixtveme  Unction"  saemnd  to  us 
most  beautifiil  of  all-Ahe  death  of  the  fethar  of  ai&mily,  with  bis  wife 
and  children  weeping,  and  our  Jjosd  and  the  disoiplas  near  him,.femn  the 
centre.  Li  the  harSest  ia  tf&e  most  wenderfal  and  touching  rapeeaentation 
of  the  BesuneelMn.  On  the  left  angels  are  dothing.  one  n«fiy  risen 
from  the  grave  in  a  robe  of  stars,  «4ile  anetimr  happy  soul  ia  entering 
the  gate  of  the  heavenly  city,  angels  stooping  from  above  to  erewn  him^ 
and  the  whole  figure  fulL  of  an  elasticity  of  happiness  which  words  cannot 
describe*     On  the  opposite  side  tha  wretched  are  being  preoipitited  intoi 
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an  fhym^  axmmg  the  vookB  of  which  a  serpent  is  eoiled  and  luitring. 
Between  these  two  pictures  are  repvesentod  the  angels  sounding  the 
tnaipets,  and  the  dead  rising  from  their  graves.  In  one  groap  the 
reeogoition  of  the  blessed  is  introduced  in  a  way  I  van  never  (biget.  Two 
sisters  are  ganog  into  each  other's  fiuses,  while  a  third  figure  straggles  to 
join  them,  but  is  withheld  by  a  stem  angel.  The  fniness  of  joy  in  the 
Bister's  faces  is  inexpresable.  Yet  this  scene  seems  only  introdiieed  inci*- 
dentally,  and  not  as  the  principal  source  of  the  joy  ymtch  shall  he  here- 
after. It  would  be  wearisome  to  describe  the  o&er  cartoons,  but  we 
earnestly  hope  they  may  seon  be  bought  and  engraTed,  for  a  greater 
boon  to  Christian  art  could  not,  I  thio^  well  be  made. 

We  paid  a  hasty  risit  to  Mr.  Storey's  studio  to  see  his  ^  Cleopatra," 
before  it  was  sent  to  the  London  Exhibition.  It  is  already  well  Known 
by  the  doquent  description  in  Transformation ;  but  even  this  had  not  pre« 
pared  us  for  the  ease  and  flezibiKfy  which  Me,  Storey  has  pot  into  the 
marble  form. 

In  the  next  room  is  another  grand  figure,  and  Mr.  Storey  baring  con- 
quered die  difficulty  of  making  the  fidl-lipped  African  type  beautiful, 
yentures  upon  it  again  in  this  majestic  representation  of  (lie  ^^Lybian 
Sibyl"  It  is  a  Imc  full  of  sorrow,  as  if  she  foresaw  one  grief  afi»r 
anottier,  and  sat  like  a  <]fwen  and  a  prophetess  above  all. 

These  two  grand  figures  are  to  appear  at  the  London  Exhibition, 
where  I  think  they  cannot  foil  to  be  duly  appreciated.  One  lovely  little 
statue  remains  in  Mr.  Storey's  studio,  which  I  longed  to  send  to  En^and 
too.  It  b  ^  Faust's  Margaret."  A  gracefod  giriish  figure,  beautifoUy 
draped,  stands  looking  down  at  a  daisy  in  her  hand ;  the  expression  oi 
the  eyes  is  melaneholy,  yet  there  is  a  smile  playing  about  wt  lips.  I 
forget  that  part  of  Faust;  and  in  Rome  so  many  books  are  prohibited, 
from  a  student's  Grtbbon  to  Mademoiselle  Mori,  that  one  becomes  wonder- 
fully ignorant.  This  gracefol  figure  might  be  about  to  pull  the  daisy  to 
pieces,  after  the  manner  of  French  girls,  to  ascertain  how  nrach  she  is 
loTed.  **  II  m'aime  pen,  beaucov^,  passionn^ment,  poiart  de  tout ;"  and 
the  word  to  wliich  the  last  leaf  falls  is  your  fote  (young  la^es).  Pro- 
bably you  hare  all  tried  for  yourselTes,  and  know  the  exact  quantity  of 
faith  to  yield  to  ^te  charm.  But  I  am  wandering  from  the  studios,  and 
have  not  yet  described  that  of  Mr.  Gibson,  our  most  celebrated  English 
sculptor,  to  whose  courtesy  and  kindness,  whenever  we  visited  his  studio, 
we  were  personally  much  indebted.  He  was  modelfing  a  beautiful  bust 
of  Lady  Clifden,  and  the  sculptor  and  the  model  are  worthy  of  each 
other.  Indeed,  Mr.  Gibson  now  seldom  undertakes  a  bust,  and  it  was 
the  sight  of  Lady  Glifden  which  tempted  him  to  deriate  from  his  ordinary 
rule.  There  were  casts  of  many  or  his  great  works  in  has  studio,  and 
some  executed  in  marblei  but  they  are  too  well  known  in  England  to 
need  description  here. 

I  was  disappointed  to  find  no  specimens  which  had  colour  introdneed, 
but  there  will  be  one  at  the  Exhibitbn,  so  idl  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
effect  for  themselves.  Mr.  Gibson  says  it  ought  to  be  looked  at  from  a 
little  distance,  in  order  to  perceive  the  depth  of  effect  g^en  by  coldur  to 
the  eyew  The  skin  is  all  stained  to  a  sort  of  ivory  tint,  and  the  hmr 
slighUy  darkened^  %ut  no^eolour  on  ihe  lips  or  cheeks. 

It  seems  tothe  ignorant  observer  a  thousand  pities  to  destroy  the  tex- 
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tuie  of  the  marble  without  being  able  to  give  that  of  the  fleBh,  any 
attempt  at  which  would  of  course  reduce  sculpture  to  something 
approaching  the  level  of  Madame  Tussaud.  The  bust  in  the  Vatican, 
iMiich  has  painted  eyeballs  and  metal  eyelashes,  does  not,  I  think,  at  all 
reconcile  one's  taste  to  colour  in  statuary,  nor  do  the  glassy  eyes  of 
Cleopatra,  in  the  Capitol;  howeyer,  with  the  ancients  (in  some  degree)  and 
Mr.  Gibson  as  authority,  we  can  only  o£Fer  our  own  amateur  opinion  with 
diffidence  and  humility.  Mr.  Gibson  is  now  engaged,  I  believe  for  the 
first  time,  on  a  work  of  Christian  art.  It  is  a  bas-relief,  representing 
our  Lord  blessing  little  children.  Of  the  truth  and  nature  and  c^race  of 
the  children  too  much  cannot  be  said,  but  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  head 
of  our  Lord  was  human,  and  not  divine;  and,  indeed,  I  fear  the  English 
artist  life  at  Rome,  with  its  continual  study  of  heathen  beauty,  is  not 
favourable  for  the  development  of  that  deep  religious  feelioff  which  is 
needed  to  spiritualise  the  mind  and  enable  it  to  imagine  and  represent 
worthily  this  highest  and  holiest  subject  of  Christian  art. 

Mr.  Alfred  Gatley  has  sent  several  beautiful  contributions  to  the 
London  Exhibition.  He  has  studied  animals  very  thoroughly,  and  his 
representations  of  them  are  truthful,  not  conventional.  The  Roman 
bull,  the  angry  tiger,  and  the  sleeping  lion,  are  all  carefully  studied  from 
the  life,  and  represented  with  such  power  and  vigour  that  they  will  attract 
the  lover  of  nature  as  well  as  the  lover  of  art.  The  studies  of  elephants 
and  camels  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  bein^  introduced  into  the 
colossal  bas-reliefs,  one  of  which  is  now  in  London,  the  other  is  still 
unfinished.  These  bas-reliefs  represent,  one  the  destruction  of  the 
Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea,  the  otiier  the  triumph  of  the  Israelites.  In 
the  nrst  the  horror-struck  look  of  Pharaoh,  the  dismay  of  the  charioteers, 
and  the  terror  and  agony  of  the  horses,  are  wonderfully  represented.  In 
the  second,  which  is  only  begun  to  be  carved  in  a  gigantic  piece  of 
marble,  sixteen  feet  by  eight,  we  see  Miriam  and  the  Israelitish  maidens 
singing  their  hymn  of  triumph,  and  dancing.  Moses  and  Aaron  follow 
them,  with  other  figures  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Effypt.  Amongst  these 
is  a  spirited  bull,  struggling  with  the  man  who  leads  it ;  while  high  above 
are  the  camels'  heads,  and  in  a  chariot  a  mother  bending  over  her  child, 
and  giving  an  air  of  peace  and  beauty,  which  contrasts  well  with  the 
spirit  and  movement  of  the  rest  of  the  scene.  We  believe  that  these 
works  will  ^lace  Mr.  Gatiey's  name  high  in  the  list  of  sculptors  of  whom 
England  is  justiy  proud. 

At  the  French  Academy  we  saw  a  group  by  M.  Carpaud,  a  French 
artist  (which  is  also  on  its  way  to  the  English  Exhibition)  of  Count 
Ugolino  and  his  children.  It  is  powerfully  rendered,  but  surely  the 
triumph  of  sculpture  is  to  give  pleasure,  and  not  pain,  and  such  a  subject 
as  these  gaunt  agonbed  forms  should  not  be  chosen.  The  struggles  of 
Count  Ugolino  and  his  sons  are  distressing  to  witness,  and  the  only  part 
of  the  group  on  which  the  eye  rests  with  comfort  is  the  youngest  child, 
which  lies  dead  and  peaceful  at  its  father's  feet  Punting  is  not  so  well 
represented  as  sculpture  at  Rome,  but  there  are  some  excellent  copyists, 
and  any  lover  of  the  beautiful  old  Florentine  school  of  art  should  not  fail 
to  visit  Marianecci's  studio,  where  he  will  find  copies  in  which  the  sweet- 
ness and  expression  of  the  originals  are  beautifully  given* 

There  is  also  an  English  artist  at  Rome — Mr.  Coleman— well-known 
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by  his  etchings,  who  paints  animab,  espedally  those  of  the  Campagna, 
with  great  truth  and  spirit  One  sketch  (for  a  hirge  picture)  of  a  pea- 
sant in  the  picturesque  dress  of  the  Campagna,  punting  himself  across  a 
stream  and  driving  before  him  a  herd  of  buffidoes  (who  are  here  used  to 
dear  the  marsh  rivers  of  weeds),  is  very  spirited  and  striking. 

Before  we  left  Rome  we  determined  to  oe  presented  to  the  Pope.  The 
easy  terms  exacted — namely,  an  ordinaiy  evening  dress  for  gentlemen, 
and  a  black  dress  and  veil  for  ladies,  deprive  the  presentation  of  all  the 
trouble  of  our  English  drawing-room.  But,  en  revanche^  you  must  bend 
your  Protestant  knees  and  kneel.  So  many  presentations  were  to  take 
place  at  onoe  that  nearly  one  hundred  people  were  seated  round  one  of 
the  great  halb  in  the  Vatican  when  the  Pope  entered.  He  wore  the 
white  flannel  dress  which  marks  )am  as  a  Dominican.  The  Roman 
Catholics  who  are  presented  kneel  down  and  kiss  his  foot  Those  of  the 
English  Church  kneel  also  and  kiss  his  hand,  or,  if  they  are  scrupulous, 
his  ring,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  relic  connected  with  St.  Peter.  Many 
take  crosses,  rings,  or  rosaries  to  be  blessed.  One  Englishman,  with 
what  seemed  to  us  rather  intrusive  zeal,  though  not  a  Roman  Catholic^ 
took  a  photograph  of  the  Pope,  and  begged  him  to  put  his  rignature  to 
it,  which  the  Pope,  with  his  usual  kindness,  promised  to  do.  As  he  went 
round  he  addressed  some  little  remark  in  French  to  each  individual,  and 
the  young  he  generally  blessed,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  head,  and 
^^y^^gf  *'  Que  iSeu  t*accompagne  ma  fille.''  When  he  had  passed  round 
the  whole  assembly  he  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room  and  gave  his 
blessing  solemnly  and  touchingly  to  all,  praying  that  God  might  be  with 
Q8  in  our  homes  or  on  our  travels,  and  specially  at  the  end  of  the  great 
journey  of  life,  that  the  blessing  of  the  Father  and  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  might  attend  us  tiirough  true  faith  in  God  the  Son.  He- 
then  concluded  with  the  usual  Latin  benediction,  and  left  the  room.. 
Some  of  the  more  enthusiastic  Roman  Catholics  followed  him  to  kiss  hi» 
hand  once  more. 

The  ancient  churches  and  basilicas  of  Rome  are  a  source  of  never- 
fiuling  pleasure,  and  there  are  many  Christian  recollections  mixed  with 
the  monuments  of  classical  art  which  make  them  doubly  interesting. 
The  martyrs  in  the  Coliseum  ;  the  Christians  toiling  to  build  Dioclesian's^ 
baths,  now  converted  into  the  beautiful  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli 
Angeli ;  die  Mamertine  prison,  deep  in  the  rock  which  forms  the  founda-- 
tion  of  the  Capitol,  where  St  Peter  is  believed  to  have  been  imprisoned  ; 
and  the  numerous  well-authenticated  Christian  traditions  which  Rome 
possesses,  make  it  to  any  reflecting  Christian,  however  much  opposed  to 
Romanism,  a  sacred  spot.  I  do  not  attempt  here  to  speak  of  the  Cata- 
combs, nor  of  the  Christian  museum  at  the  Lateran,  filled  with  the  most 
interesting  relics  brought  thence.  It  is  like  entering  on  a  new  world  to 
think  of  one  thousand  miles  of  excavated  galleries  beneath  and  around 
Rome,  containing  the  bodies  of  six  million  Christians.  Such,  Cardinal 
Wiseman  says,  their  size  and  numbers  are  computed  to  be  by  March!,  in 
his  work  on  Subterranean  Rome. 

Excavations  are  just  now  carried  on  with  energy  on  the  Palatine 
Hill,  a  part  of  which,  near  the  Palace  of  the  Csesars,  has  been  bought 
by  the  French  Emperor  ftom  the  King  of  Naples.  It  seems  as  if  no 
buried  treasure  brought  to  light  on  such  a  spot  would  astonish  one.    The 
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wven^bimnch  oandleitiok,  or  olfaer  reiki  of  Ae  Temple— aboot  which 
there  are  to  many  theories — might,  one  imagioe^  here  eome  to  light, 
but  at  preeent  little  has  been  dieoovered— I  heard  oiUj  of  a  mosaic  pav^ 
ment  Near  the  dmroh  of  6t  Anaetasia,  Klnwise  on  the  Palatine, 
the  papal  goremment  are  excavating;  and  it  seeoM  dear  that  they 
hare  dMcoveved  a  part  of  the  ancient  wall  of  Reanilas,  with  its  great 
Etruscan  stones,  tbns  setlaig  at  rest  the  vesed  ifaestion  of  the  limits  in 
that  direction  of  the  ancient  city. 

It  is  refreshing,  aflfcer  visitmg  the  pompons  zitee  of  papal  Rome,  to  be 
able  to  join  so  ircqnently  in  tM  services  of  our  own  Church,  and  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  is  doe  from  all  frequentsrs  of  Borne,  and  especially 
from  invalids,  to  its  excellent  cha|4ain.  In  veiy  few  continental  cities 
am  our  seryioes  as  finlly  and  beantifidly  given;  and  many,  who  would 
otherwise  in  a  fineign  ooontrv  become  jouekom  of  chnrch  obsemmoes, 
mnst  at  Rome  find,  vdth  oomfrrt,  that  ibeir  good  habits  are  strength- 
ened instead  of  weakened. 

MonsigBOZB  Manning,  aa  he  is  now  caUed,  gave  a  ssties  of  aermons  at 
Ab  large  dmreh  at  the  end  of  the  Cono,  after  Bpiphany,  at  £Mnr  o'clook 
en  Sondays,  to  attract  ihe  English.  We^  amoagst  many  othen,  yielded 
to  cariosity,  for  I  cannot  say  we  had  any  better  motive,  and  joined 
die  throng  one  Bnndar  after  chnrah.  His  manner  and  voice  had  of 
course  their  old  attraction,  to  wUdi  the  striking  monsignore  dress  gave 
additkmal  effect.  The  church  is  eircnlaz^  and  has  been  carpeted  and 
supplied  with  chairs  by  Frinoe  Borghese,  in  order  to  hnmour  the  Eng- 
liMi  love  of  oomfbrt  even  in  disir  devotions. 

It  was  strange  to  sae  Dr.  Manning,  when  he  mentioned  the  name  of 
our  Lord,  raise  his  fittle  cap  instead  of  bowing^  his  head ;  and  strange, 
too,  to  hear  him  quote  the  Bomanist  version  of  the  KUe.  His  subject 
the  day  we  heard  him  was^  ^  Lo  1  I  am  widi  yon  ahvays  nnto  the  end  of 
the  worid,"  and  from  this  text  he  attempted  to  prove  the  infrllibility  of 
the  Romish  Church ;  undoubted  facts  from  which  he  drew  ftdse  infer- 
ences, elognently  stated,  made  the  whole  sermon  sad  to  English  ears, 
and  roused  at  times  a  good  deal  of  indignation*  One  can  but  befieve 
that  hie  ^fts  and  influence  over  other  minds  have  been  a  snare  to  him- 
self, and  gratefully  say^  while  we  mourn  over  the  loss  the  English  Church 
has  sustained  in  mm,  that  we  have  left  "  fi^e  hundred  good  as  he,"  more 
sound  and  as  pious,  though  perhaps  less  brilliant. 

And  now,  adieu  to  Rome !  We  have  drunk  of  the  waters  of  Trevi 
fresh  from  the  fountain ;  for  whoever  thus  tsstes  them  before  their  de- 
parture mtui^twnoi  to  die  city,  which  takes  such  hold  of  the  hearts  and 
imaginations  of  all  that  visit  her. 

Rome  seems  to  ns  at  this  moment  like  the  Sleeping  Beauty  in  the 
fairy  tale,  awaiting  in  repose,  not  sleep,  the  magic  touch  of  the  deliverer. 
Hay  her  awakening  be  a  happy  one ! 

S.  W. 
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THE  POET'S  DREAM* 

FROM  THE  OESHAN  OF  HXIKE. 

By  Edgab  a.  Bowring,  C«B» 

I  HAD  a  dream.  It  was  a  summer's  ni^ht, 
And  in  the  moonlight,  pale  and  weatEer-beaten, 

Lay  buildings,  relics  of  past  ages  bright,— 
The  style,  renaissance,  of  these  wrecks  time-eaten. 

And  here  and  there,  with  stately  Doric  head. 
Rose  single  columns  from  the  mass  tliere  lyisgy 

And  on  the  firmament  high  o'er  them  spread 
Gazed  they,  as  if  its  thunderbolts  de^ng. 

In  broken  fra^ents  lay  there  on  the  ground^ 
Mingled  with  many  a  portal,  many  a  gable, 

Sculptures  where  man,  beast,  centaur,  sphynx  vefe  found, 
Chimera,  satyr, — creatures  of  old  fable. 

The  contrasts  there  presented  were  grotesque. 

The  emblems  of  Judsea's  God  combining 
With  Grecian  grace, — ^in  fashion  arabesque 

The  ivy  round  them  both,  its  tendrils  twining. 

A  fair  sarcophagus  of  marble  white 

Amid  the  ruins  stood,  unmutilated; 
And  in  the  cofBLn  lay  a  corpse  in  sight, 

Of  features  mild,  with  sadness  penetrated. 

The  power  supporting  it  appeared  supplied 

By  caryatides,  with  necks  extendea ; 
And  many  a  bas-relief  on  either  side 

Was  seen,  of  chiselled  figures  strangely  blended. 

The  glories  of  Olympus  there  saw  I, 

With  all  its  heathen  deities  misguided; 
Adam  and  Eve  were  there,  decorously 

With  fig-leaf  aprons  round  their  loins  provided. 

Troy's  taking,  and  Troy's  burning  here  were  seen, 
Hector  and  Helen,  raris  (that  wild  gay  man) ; 

Moses  and  Aaron  also  stood  between. 
With  Esther,  Judith,  Holofemes,  Haman. 

God  Amor  also  had  his  place  hard  by, 

Phcebus  Apollo,  Vulcan,  Madam  Venus, 
Pluto,  Proserpina,  and  Mercury, 

God  Bacchus,  and  Priapus,  and  Silenus. 

Likewise  was  Balaam's  ass  omitted  not 
(The  ass  for  speaking  seem'd  in  fact  created). 

And  Abraham's  temptation,  too,  and  Lot, 
Who  by  his  daughters  was  intoxicated. 

*  This,  poem  was  the  last  composition  of  Heine,  and  was  written  two  or 
three  weeks  before  his  dealh  in  1856.  It  has  only  recentlj  been  published  in 
German,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  of  his  woiks* 
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Herodias'  danffhter's  dance  vas  shown  as  well. 
The  Baptist's  head  was  in  the  charffer  given; 

The  monster  Satan  too  was  there,  ana  Hel], 
And  Peter,  with  the  heavy  keys  of  Heaven. 

And  next  in  order  saw  I  scolptared  there 
The  loves  of  Jove,  with  his  vile  actions  blending; 

How  as  a  swan  he  ravish'd  Leda  fair. 
And  Danae,  in  golden  shower  descending. 

The  wild  hnnt  of  Diana  was  displayed. 
With  her  fleet  dogs  and  nymphs  attired  so  trimly; 

And  Hercules  in  woman's  clothes  array'd. 
Distaff  on  arm,  the  spindle  whirling  nimbly. 

And  next  was  Sinai's  mountain  to  be  view'd. 
And  Israel  near  it,  with  his  oxen  lowine ; 

The  Lord  a  child  within  the  Temple  stood. 
Disputing  with  the  doctors  proud  and  knowing. 

But,  strange  to  tell,  when  I  had  dreamily 
These  forms  awhile  observed,  in  thought  suspended, 

I  suddenly  conceived  m;^self  to  be 
The  corpse,  in  that  fair  marble  tomb  extended. 

And  at  the  head  of  this  my  grave  there  stood 
A  flower  full  fair,  of  strange  configuration ; 

Its  leaves  were  yellow-tinged  and  violet-hued, — 
The  flower  possess'd  a  wondrous  fascination. 

'TIS  by  the  name  of  Passion  Flower  well  known. 
On  Golgotha  thev  say  'twas  first  created. 

The  day  tn^  crucined  God's  only  Son, 
And  the  Redeemer's  body  lacerated. 

Blood-witness  doth  this  flower  now  bear,  they  say ; 

Each  instrument  of  torture  then  invented 
And  used  at  His  sad  martyrdom  that  day 

Is  in  its  calyx  duly  represented. 

Yes !  every  Passion-attribute  adorns 
The  flower,  each  emblem  of  their  cruel  malice, — 

For  instance,  scourge,  and  rope,  and  crown  of  thorns. 
The  hammer  and  the  nails,  the  cross,  the  chalice. 

Such  was  the  flower  which  at  my  grave  did  stand. 
And  o'er  my  body  bending  with  compassion. 

As  with  a  woman's  sorrow  kiss'd  my  hand. 
My  eyes  and  forehead,  in  sad  silent  fashion. 

But  0,  my  dream's  strange  magic !  wondrously 
The  Passion  Flower,  the  yellow -hued  and  rare  one. 

Changed  to  a  woman's  likeness, — ah !  and  she, 
She  was  my  loved  one,  she  was  mine  own  fair  one ! 

Thou  wert  the  flower,  yes,  thou,  my  darling  child! 

At  once  I  knew  thee  by  thy  kisses  yearning ; 
No  lips  of  flowers  so  tender  are  and  mild, 

No  tears  of  flowers  so  fiery  are  and  burning. 

Although  mine  eyes  were  closed,  my  spirit  gazed 
With  steadiness  upon  thy  face  entrancing; 

Thou  look'cUt  at  me  with  raptured  look  amazed. 
Strangely  illumined  in  the  moonlight  glancing. 
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No  words  we  spake,  and  yet  my  heart  could  see 
The  thonghts  thai  ia  thy  mind  in  silence  hoyer'd«- 

A  word  when  spoken  hath  no  modesty. 
By  silence  is  love's  timid  blossom  cover'd. 

Voiceless  our  oonrerse !    Wondrous  doth  it  seem 

How  in  our  silent,  tender  conversation 
The  time  pass'd  in  that  summer  night's  fair  dream. 

Where  joy  commingled  was  with  consternation. 

That  which  we  spoke  of  them,  ne'er  seek  to  leam! 

The  glow-worm  ai^  why  in  the  grass  it  gbweth» 
The  torrent,  why  it  roareth  in  the  oum. 

The  west  wind,  why  it  waileth  as  it  bloweth; 

Ask  the  carbuncle  why  it  gleams  so  bright^ 

The  rose  and  violet,  why  so  sweetly  scented ; 
But  ask  not  what,  beneath  the  moon's  soft  ligh^ 

The  martyr-flower  talk'd  with  her  love  lan^ted! 

I  cannot  tell  how  long  it  was  that  I 

Enjoy'd,  as  in  the  marble  tomb  I  slnmber'd. 
That  DeieoLteous  happy  dream.    It  fleeted  by. 

Too  soon  the  momenta  of  my  rest  were  number'd. 

Death  with  thy  grare-like  silence  I    Thou  alona 

Canst  ffiye  us  pleasure  in  a  histing  fuhion; 
Vain  barbarous  life  for  joy  is  ever  known 

To  give  us  restless  bussj  convulsive  passion. 

Alas,  alas !  my  happiness  soon  fled. 

For  suddenly  arose  a  noise  exciting; 
It  was  a  savage  conflict,  fierce  and  dread*— 

Ah,  my  poor  flower  was  scared  by  all  this  fighting! 

Yes !  there  arose  outside,  with  hideous  yell, 

A  quarrelling,  a  yelpings  and  a  scoldiog : 
Methought  that  many  a  Yoice  I  knew  full  well, — 

It  was  the  bas-reliefs  my  tomb  enfolding  i 

Is  the  stone  haunted  by  those  visions  wan? 

And  are  those  marble  phantoms  all  disputing? 
The  fearful  clamor  of  the  wood-ffod  Pan, 

Moses's  fierce  anathemas  conluting  1 

Alas !  this  contest  ne'er  will  ended  be. 

The  True  and  Beautiful  will  wrangle  ever; 
Greeks  and  barbarians  in  wild  rivalry 

The  ranks  of  men  are  always  doom'd  to  sever. 

They  cursed  and  raved — ^no  end  would  there  have  been 
To  this  long  squabble,  and  their  passion  towering. 

Had  Balaam's  ass  not  come  upon  tne  scene, 
The  voices  of  the  gods  and  saints  o'erpowering. 

The  stupid  beast  with  his  offensive  bray. 

That  sobbing  sound  of  sheer  abomination. 
Made  me  cry  out  in  terrible  dismaj. 

And  I  awoke  at  last  in  desperation ! 
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XV  TWO  PABTS. — MBT  II» 

Up  betimea—ttiid  such  a  moninifi^!  And,  as  I  said,  no  one  accus- 
tomed only  to  ibe  lowering  skies,  leaden  atmosphere,  and  dreary  twi- 
lights of  an  B^dUsh  ciiiBate,  can  form  die  remotest  eaoception  of  an 
Indian  dawn  in  we  cool  season  of  the  year;  clouds  even  are  almost  un- 
known for  eight  months  in  Western  India,  and  the  only  moisture  is  a 
heavy  dew,  or  at  most,  now  and  then  towards  morning,  a  light  fog  or 
mist  floats  over  the  snrCBice  of  riveis  and.  low  danp  localises  only  to  he 
dissipated  an  hour  or  two  after  sunrise.  The  dawn  oi  day  within  the 
tropics  occupies  hut  a  short  period  of  time;  from  the  darkness  of  nizht  to 
the  open  day  is  hut  a  few  minutes;  the  cock's  "shrill  clarion'*  is  the 
chronometer  and  repeater  of  the  peaceful  Hindoo,  to  its  aoond  he  rises  in 
the  morning  and  goes  to  rest  in  the  evening.  In  the  dark  hours  of  the 
early  morning,  when  the  constellation  Orion  is  sinking  in  the  west,  he 
knows  it  is  time  to  shake  off  his  slumbers,  ere  there  is  a  pencil  of  light 
in  the  eastern  hariaoii.  While  it  is  yet  dark  the  water-hiids  in  the  sedge 
begin  to  give  signs  of  life,  by  an  eerie,  hall^uppressed  sound,  between  a 
long-drawn  screech,  a  croak,  and  a  twitter,  satisfactory  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  day.  Here  and  there  a  wild-duck  in  the  river  is  heard,  whilst 
standing  on  his  le^  treading  the  water  and  flappiag  loudly  the  surface 
with  his  wings ;  and  the  jumping  of  fish  shows  that  tl^  rivers  are  awaking 
as  well  as  the  land.  On  all  sides  of  you  are  to  be  seen  groups  of  natives 
stretched  on  the  ground  fast  asleep,  covered  over  head  and  foot  with  the 
daily  and  only  garment  of  cotton,  by  day  a  waist  cloth  and  by  night  a 
sheet.  As  they  lie  at  full  leng^,  with  &ees  upturned  to  the  sky — all 
natives  sleep  on  their  backs — ^they  have  a  ghastly  appearance,  like  a 
sheeted  corpse,  but  that  the  garment  is  not  nearly  so  clean  as  those  devoted 
to  the  use  of  defunct  hnman  beings ;  still  the  similitude  is  very  startling 
to  the  spectator  unused  to  Indian  habits  and  observanees,  particularly  as 
you  will  probably  see  at  the  sasoe  time  at  the  side  of  these  silent  objects, 
as  if  mourning  for  the  dead,  a  mummy-like  figure,  wrapped  up  to  the 
eyes,  seated  on  his  haunches,  or  rather  squatted  on  his  heels,  his  knees 
up  to  his  chin,  with  his  cold  fingers  spread  over  a  tiny  fire,  allowing  the 
blue  smoke  through  them  to  ascend  in  a  thin  thread-like  column,  up- 
right as  a  dart,  into  the  clear  atmosphere  above. 

As  yet  the  sheeted  prostrate  figures  and  the  squatted  awakened  ones 
are  alike  silent ;  it  b  too  cold  just  now  for  conversation,  and  of  that 
there  is  not  much  at  any  time  unless  food  or  money  is  the  topic,  and  then 
the  native  becomes  garrulous,  as  he  does  also  when  he  gets  angry,  which 
is  not  seldom,  and  in  that  case  mothers  and  fathers  get  sadly  abused  and 
vituperated.  Whilst  watching  these  melancholy-looking  silent  figures  a 
small  white  line  of  light  will  be  seen  fringing  the  tops  of  the  distant 
eastern  Rajpeepla  hills ;  a  minute  or  so  more  and  it  deepens  to  rose- 
colour,  fi&nlike  corruscations  mount  up  Aurora  tinged  to  the  zenith;  these 
fade  away,  and  the  east  is  a  blaze  of  gold;  anon  the  orb  of  day  suddenly 
shoots  up,  and  the  morning  glories  of  the  dawn  give  way  to  a  sober 
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bhtts  and  Naiiire  10  ftirake.  By  this  time  tbe  akwpBn  an  a«ako  too, 
and  in  tnnH  attack  ihe  goafgoolie  the  name  givea  to  ihe  nativa  buksy 
or  water-pif»— aniiiBtniiiiMiioC  simple  oonitniotioii  naed  fior  wnokiaig^ 
without  wmeh  the  native  nevier  Teatares  to  may  duteaee  fioom  fab  hatxita^ 
tion  oalem  he  fisek  eertain  of  findiag^  one  eliewfaeBe,  as  ia  generall j  ^ 
caie.  The  goorgoorie  is  a  ooeoa-nnt  diell  half  filled  «ith  water^  into 
which,  inserted  tfacoogi^  a  hole  in  the  top,  is  a  hoUoiw  hamboo  tube  about 
eighteen  inches  long;  this  tdbe  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the  ooeoa-oni 
sl^,  and  is  sosasovnted  with  a  small  mp  of  rudriy-baked  eavthenwaie; 
the  tobaeeo  is  placed  in  the  copy  en  which  is  pat  a  few  piotes  of  lire 
charcoal ;  there  is  also  another  small  hole  ia  the  t4^  nde  of  the  shell  §mt 
the  purpose  of  inhalatien»  whidi  is  done  by  diawing  the  tobaceo^sinoke 
through  the  wster,  by  which  prooew  it  leaves  a  povtion  of  its  aeidity 
beUnd,  and  becomes  matured  and  purified.  Of  coaae,  in  order  to  con- 
stantly e&ct  this  desideralam,  the  water  mask  be  duuo^ged  after  one  or 
more  charges  of  tobaeoo ;  in  the  enjoyamnt  of  his  pipe  dto  smoker 
applies — not  his  lip8>  for  that  would  be  pollution  to  it,  and  reader  its 
instant  destmetbn  neqcansry-— bui  his  hand,  widi  whioh  he  extemporises 
a  momentary  tube  to  the  small  orifice  of  the  shell,  and  with  his  nsovA 
he  inspires  a  cpantity  of  smoke  fiedily  into  his  lungB)  and  the  vokune  0^ 
the  narcotic  eshaktion  which  natives  can  imbibe  in  tUs  way  is  sometfaio^ 
most  marvellous ;  and  at  the  same  time,  as  they  practise  it  almost  £com 
the  cradle  to  the  grave  wilihout  any  evA  efiect  it  cannot  be  unwholesome^ 
for  the  natives  of  India  are  most  remarkably  fiwe  from  pidaienary  oom* 
plaints.  The  gusto  with  whkh  a  Hindostanee  iubales  toe  smeke  of  his 
goorgoorie,  and  ihe  ei^oyment  with  whiek  he  respires  it  is  cpiite  unetnoos 
to  beholdy  it  is  meat  sod  drink  to  him;  at  night  if  be  SFUtakes  he  has  m 
pull  at  the  fawinating  ^obe;  before  meals  and  alter  meals  he  inhales  a 
im£P  of  the  beloved  smoke;  betwasn  dm  speBs  of  his  bbouc  he  fills  his 
lungs  with  it ;  be£a>re  making  a  purchase  or  a  sale  he  takes  a  whiff;  in 
short,  it  is  his  lares  ei  penaieSy  his  summum  bonmm^  to  be  without  whieh 
he  would  pine  and  Umguish  as  the  opium<^atBC  deprived  of  his  £avmuite 
drojg ;  the  water-pipe  and  his  betel  is  dm  eynosare  of  his  ezbtence^  with 
which  he  will,  if  compelled  by  necessity,  kbour  fastmg  for  an  almost 
iuoredible  length  of  time ;  deprived  of  these  he  is  dull,  fSataoua,  asid  inert, 
but  give  him  his  quantum  swff.  di  these  sttnralants^  and  he  will  undergo 
any  amount  of  fstigue  with  eontentment,  niairity,  and  pleaaure  ;  seated 
in  a  oirde,  or  squatted  on  his  hams,  the  pipe  passes  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  as  each  one  takes  awhifl^  with  a  self-sadsfied  grunt,  it  isfpven  to  the 
nexL 

AA;er  proceeding  a  few  miles  down  the  river  en  our  way  bade  to  Broach, 
I  landed  with  my  gun  at  a  spot  wherethe  lay  of  the  country,  interspersed 
with  moiinda  buslras  and  high  grass,  appeared  to  8fl5»d  a  fair  prospect  of 
findbg  some  four-footed  game,  and  after  pcoeee£ng  a  short  distance  I 
passed  under  the  boughs  of  a  fine  tope,  or  grove  of  mango-lxees^  on  the 
branches  of  whieh  were  seated  severed  magnifioent  pei^owl,  some  of 
which  with  their  superb  outspread  tails  were  sunnmg  themselves  in  the 
rays  of  the  moraing  sun.  Alexander  Selkirk,  in  the  beantifnl  poem  on 
his  solitude  in  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  is  made  to  say  of  the  animals 
in  his  prison  isle,  *'they  are  so  unaccustomed  to  man,  their  tameness 
is  shocking  to  me."    Here  the  order  of  thmgs  was  quite  reversed,  for 
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ihese  birds  are  so  aceustomed  to  the  sight  of  mankind  that  they  freely 
haunt  the  villages  all  day  long,  and  from  being  quite  unmolested  they 
become  as  tame  as  the  gulls  in  the  Bosphorus — ^which  will  hardly  get  out 
of  the  way  of  the  oars  of  the  Caiquejees— as  on  my  passing  benea^  them 
ihey  showed  not  the  slightest  symptoms  of  fear,  but  merely  stretched  out 
their  glossy  nedis  and  peered  with  curious  eye  at  the  intruding  stranger, 
widiout  the  slightest  attempt  at  flight  or  movement — nay,  had  I  been  on 
horseback  I  could  have  reached  with  my  hand  the  nearest  of  them.  The 
tails  of  one  or  two  of  them  must  have  been  near  if  not  quite  six  feet  long. 
Passing  through  a  quantity  of  low  scrubby  jungle,  out  of  which  flew  a 
few  painted  or  black  partridge,  one  of  the  most  b^utiful  of  the  tribe,  I 
came  on  a  pack  of  a  dozen  hungry  jackals  collected  round  the  carcase  of 
a  recently  dead  bullock ;  I  say  carcase,  but  there  was  little  left  of  it 
beyond  the  mere  bones  of  its  fnimework,  so  clean  had  the  nerya  (jackal) 
picked  them  in  company  with  the  vultures.  The  animals  on  seeing  me 
ceased  snarling  at  each  other,  and  set  off  at  a  slouching  gallop,  and  turning 
at  a  few  yards'  distance,  gazed  at  me  with  their  sharp  fox-like  snouts  and 
sharp  bright  eyes,  looking  as  if  they  would  make  short  work  of  my  ex- 
terior man  if  I  came  in  their  way  in  the  same  state  in  which  they  had 
found  the  defunct  bullock.  As  1  ran  at  them  they  turned  tail,  and  dis- 
appeared amongst  the  bushes.  The  jadcal,  uneartnly  as  u  the  yell  with 
which  he  in  chorus  with  his  fellows  makes  night  hideous  when  prowling 
about  in  search  of  his  carrion  repast,  is,  after  all,  a  most  useful — ^indeed, 
valuable  scavenger ;  it  is  all  fish  which  comes  to  his  net,  a  dead  man  or  a 
live  fowl  is  equally  in  his  line,  and  as  he  ffets— as  he  often  does — into  a 
poultry-yard  at  nighty  dire  is  the  havoc  he  makes  with  turkeys,  geese, 
and  ducks.  Often  too  in  the  daytime  is  the  cook  alarmed  by  a  tremendous 
hubbub  amongst  the  feathered  tribe,  when,  on  getting  to  the  sceneof  the 
din,  he  sees  a  bushy-tailed  villain  off  full  tilt  with  a  &t  bubbly-jock,*  or  the 
flower  of  the  anser  tribe,  with  his  neck  in  his  mouth,  trundling  at  racing 
speed  by  the  dde  of  master  nerya.  His  noise  at  night,  particularly  if  it 
be  a  moonlight  one,  is  something  petrifying  to  a  stranger  hearing  it  for 
die  first  time.  A  pack  of  these  creatures,  often  thirty  or  more  in  number, 
will,  after  a  long  gallop,  come  to  a  dead  halt ;  one  will  then  begin  a  series 
of  a  kind  of  htdf-suffocated  yelps,  this  is  taken  up  by  first  one  and  then 
another  until  they  lengthen  out  into  a  prolonged  bowl,  shortening  to 
yelp,  and  then  again  lengthening  to  howl  alternately,  combining  a  noise 
that  no  language  can  properly  describe  ;  domestic  dogs  within  hearing  of 
these  horrible  outcries  are  nirly  driven  frantic  by  the  outrageous  and 
unspeakable  din.  Frem  night  to  early  morning  at  periods  do  these 
animals  discourse  this  most  eloquent  music,  to  listen  to  which  with  equa- 
nimity would  require  more  patience  than  was  ever  possessed  by  the  man 
of  Uz.  Still,  no  sportsman  ever  thinks  of  destreyiog  one  of  these  ani- 
mals on  account  of  thdr  useful  propenades,  which  they  share  in  common 
with  the  adjutant,  kite,  crow,  vulture,  and  pariah  dog  of  India. 
Soon  after,  in  making  my  way  through  the  jungle,  my  attention  was 

*  A  tnrkey-oock;  ScotHeif  babblj-jock.  Vide  an  anecdote  of  a  civic  functionary 
not  long  deceased.  In  a  case  before  the  court  a  Scotchman  charged  a  man  with 
stealing  a  **  bubblj-jock."  <*  Bubbly-jock?**  said  the  astonished  magistrate, 
"  what  kind  of  an  article  is  a  bubbly-jock?"  Amidst  the  titters  of  the  court,  a 
gentleman  bom  "ayont  the  Tweed"  rose  and  said,  "Bubbly-jock,  my  lord,  is 
Scotch  for  a  turk^-cock." 
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attracted  by  seeing,  on  a  biuh  of  some  nxfeet  high,  a  long  green  ribbon- 
like  looking  object,  half  stretched  out,  half  bent  gust,  in  fact,  as  a  ribbon 
would  lie  if  blown  by  the  wind  on  to  a  bush),  almost  on  a  level  with  my 
face.  Stopping  to  look  more  attentively  at  it,  I  found  it  to  be  one  of 
the  very  beautnul,  if  not  the  most  beautiful,  of  the  snake  tribe  India,  or 
perhaps  any  other  country  of  the  world,  can  boast  of  possessing.  The 
mceful  creature  was  about  four  feet  long,  and  of  the  size  of  die  little 
finger  of  a  man,  its  colour  a  bright  pea-green ;  body  and  head  were  of 
the  same  hue,  with  the  exception  of  two  long  narrow  bars  of  greenish 
white  extending  along  the  sides,  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  width,  but 
narrowing  to  a  point  towards  either  extremity ;  the  head  of  an  oblong 
diamond  shape,  trending  to  a  sharp  point  at  the  nostrils ;  the  eyes  pro- 
minent, colour  greenish,  large,  iris  black,  imparting  to  the  handsome 
reptile  a  look  of  sparkling  animation  not  usually  observable  in  ophidians. 
By  Europeans  this  beautiful  snake  is  called  the  ^*eye  snake,"  from  its 
supposed  halnt  of  darting  at  the  eye  of  the  object  of  its  attack ;  this 
hypothesis  is  prebaUy  founded  on  its  practice  of  lying  on  the  tops  of  hiffh 
grass,  or  on  the  branches  of  small  bushes  about  five  feet  above  tine 
ground,  and  of  rapidly  darting  its  sharp-pointed  head  towards  any 
object  or  sound  which  might  alarm  it  or  attract  its  attention,  and  cer- 
tainly as  it  lay  with  its  h^  and  bent  neck  within  a  few  inches  of  my 
&ce,  as  if  prepared  to  dart  at  it,  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  verify  the  report 
of  its  predilections,  so  much  so,  that  on  seeing  the  animal  in  such  close 
proximity  to  my  &ce  I  involuntarily  started  from  it.  I  am^  sorry  to  say 
that  I  was  cruel  enough  in  the  huny  of  the  moment  to  strike  down  the 
pretty  and  hannless  creature.  I  was  sorry  for  it  immediately  af^rwards, 
for  on  opening  its  mouth  I  found  its  teeth  exceedingly  small,  like  those  of 
a  small  roach  or  dace.  Its  food  was  evidenUy  insects,  and  probably  small 
tree-frogs. 

I  mentioned  before  the  fact  that  the  natives,  in  inhaling  the  smoke  of 
the  water-pipe,  will  not  apply  the  mouth  directiy  to  the  orifice  of  the  in* 
strument,  as  such  a  methoa  of  using  it  would  render  it  polluted  beyond 
redemption,  and  I  will  here  give  an  instance  of  the  rigid  adhesion  of  the 
Hindoos  to  the  principles  of  caste,  which  are  carried  to  an  extreme  which 
people  in  England  are  totally  unaware  of.  My  water^flask  having  been 
drained  of  its  contents,  and  feeling  thirsty  from  the  exertion  of  a  long 
and  toilsome  walk  over  the  rugged  munc^  for  although  the  day  was  yet 
young,  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  had  become  excessive,  I  observed  at  some 
distance  a  person  drawing  water  from  a  bowry,  or  well,  of  some  depth. 
Making  my  way  towards  the  place,  I  found  the  individual  to  be  an  exceed- 
ingly ill-&voured  old  woman,  whose  ugly  countenance  and  haggard  ap- 
pearance would  have  done  credit  to  the  corps  of  witches  in  the  Incantation 
scene  in  "  Macbeth."  I  asked  her  civilly  to  drew  me  some  water ;  this  she 
refused  to  do,  saying  I  was  a  melenshi,  or  outcast,  and  she  could  not  do  it. 
I  told  her  I  would  draw  it  for  myself,  saying  at  the  same  time  I  would 
take  care  not  to  pollute  the  chatty,  or  vessel,  by  touchmg  it  with  my 
hands.  Takbg  the  long  cord  attached  to  the  vessel,  at  least  three  feet 
from  it,  I  filled  my  flask  by  resting  the  edge  of  the  pot  on  a  crack  in  the 
top  of  the  masonry,  and  canted  it  over  by  puUinp^  on  the  rope,  and  thus 
avoided  any  contact  whatever  with  the  vessel  itself,  thinking  thus  to 
obviate  the  old  witch's  prejudices.    But  no !  I  had  barely  set  it  upright 
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when,  with  aa  expnesion  of  fiendish  ngeand  disgoit  I  ahali  never  forget^ 
the  wretched  old  eroae  uplifted  tiie  pitefaer  with  her  left  hand — touch  it 
wi^  her  right  ehe  woold  not,  ftr  that  woold  have  been  pollution 


and  rabiii|^  it  above  her  head,  she  dashed  it  iato  ftagments,  and  retreating 
to  some  distance,  she  fisced  round.     She  pouFod  forth  maledictiooa  on  the 
devoted  heads  of  my  male  and  fenude  relations,  in  which  my  maternal 
parents  figured  largely,  and  then  betook  herself  off  to  her  village.   A  shoTt 
time  afterwards  I  saw  the  patell,  or  head  man  of  the  phme,  approacfaiDg, 
fbUowed  by  the  old  woman  and  some  of  her  inends,  voeiferating^  loudly 
at  my  unfortunate  sel^  as  if  she  had  sufiered  the  &te  of  the  Sabingg 
After  paying  the  village  dignitary  the  onsteaoary  oompliment  of  askiag 
«<  the  news/'  to  wfaidi  he  replied  that  the  ^  news  was  good,"  thoi^  of  what 
nature  I  knew  not,  I  inquired  as  to  what  good  star  I  wae  indebted  tor  the 
pleasure  of  has  valuable  acquaintance.  This  opened  the  question  as  to  the 
real  reason  for  the  honour  of  the  visit.    ^^  I  had  taken  die  chatty,  or  pot^ 
from  the  old  woman,  and  had,  by  so  doing,  poUnted  it;  she  could  toudi 
it  no  more;  it  was  desBcrated  for  ever,  and  she  was  obliged  to  break  it, 
and  had  not  the  means  for  pordiasing  anoiiier  pot ;  diat  I  was  a  gieat 
lord,  and  donbtless  would  be  moat  highly  delighted  to  give  money  to  buy 
one."   I  pleaded  my  cause  with  all  the  eloquenoe  in  my  power,  bat  it  was 
quite  unavaiEng.     I  said  I  had  not  touohed  the  pot,  I  only  held  it 
by  tiie  rope  some  foot  from  it,  that  it  had  not  been  near  my  person.     It 
would  not  do.     The  rope,  said  he,  held  the  pot;  the  rope  was  polluted^ 
and  it  naturally  followed  that  the  pot  was  also  polluted  through  its  agency, 
one  result  followed  the  odier,  and  it  must  be  so.  Had  the  pot  been  a  brass 
one,  said  the  village  sage,  the  affiedr  would  have  been  different ;  in  that 
case  the  bfass  vessel  might  have  been  scoured  with  sand,  and  so  recovered 
its  piistine  purity ;  but  with  the  earthen  one  it  was  quite  a  different  thing, 
and  broken  it  must  be,  no  cleaning  could  restore  it  to  its  former  state. 
The  villagers  chiaaed  in.  with  the  arguments  of  the  patell ;  tiie  pot  was 
dcsecratec^  and  must  be  destroyed,  and  I  ought  to  pay  for  it.  The  woman 
was  *^bhote  ghnrreeb''  (very  poor),  had  a  laige  number  of  ''eotefaa 
butcfaas,"  raw  literally,  but  meaning  young  children,  and  how  could  she 
drawwater  when  she  had  no  money  to  buy  another  chatty?  Shemustdie 
qmddy  without  water.     Idy  lord  was  a  great,  very  great  lord,  and  money 
to  htm  was  dross.    ^<  My  pot  1  my  pot !"  shrieked  tbs  old  woman,  beating 
her  bosom  widi  both  hands.  *<  I  skill  dte^  morjainga!    I  wBl  die !    I  will 
give  my  lifo  at  once."    Argument  was  useless,  so  I  gave  the  old  creature 
a  half  rupee^  the  value  of  twenty  pots.    She  now  no  longer  expressed  a 
wish  f(»  speedy  dissolution.  I  was  no  longer  ommected  with  objectionabk 
relatives,  but  was  a  ^^  protector  of  the  poor,"  and  a  very  gpreat  Sahib.     So 
we  parted  on  good  terms.     The  old  hag  went  off  quite  jubilant,  and  no 
doubt  hopmg  that  she  might  meet  with  many  Sahibs,  to  afford  her  other 
opportunities  of  demoli^ing  her  crockery  in  the  same  profitable  way. 

The  tale  of  my  munificence  spread,  for  I  was  soon  surrounded  by  a 
small  crowd  of  applicants  for  my  spare  cash*  Amongst  the  people  was 
one  of  the  most  disgusting  specimens  of  humanity  I  ever  set  eyes  on.  It 
was  a  religious  mendicant — a  Byragee— one  of  a  class  who,  in  perform- 
ance of  a  vow  to  one  of  the  gods  of  the  Hindoo  Pantheon,  either  for  re- 
morse for  former  misdeeds,  hopes  of  reward  in  the  next  metempsychosb, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  charity,  subject  themselves  to  the  most  ex* 
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tHMndtnary  cRttordon  of  dieir  findw  poaiUcL  Some  will  ktep  the  hsnda 
denehed  until  th*  nails  giow  ihioogh  the  palm  ovt  at  the  baek  of  the 
hand ;  otfaen  niU  keep  one  arm  elevaied  above  the  head  until  all  power 
of  movement  in  the  mudes  k  oUiAeratod;  some  vill  hoUL  mght  and  day 
for  life  a  flowef^pot  eonteining  a  plant  of  the  sacred  Toolsee  in  the  es* 
tended  hand ;  others  will  keep  the  arm  bent  over  the  head  never  again  to 
he  movable ;  some  wiU  keep  a  leg  bent  till  the  Hmb  beoomee  ae  ngid  as 
stone.  In  short,  the  system  of  mortifieations  piaetised  by  Hindoo  aaeetifla 
is  inconoelvable^  and  in  some  cases  disgustingly  filthy  and  onmentionathle* 
Some  yean  since  one  of  this  class  lived  on  a  nnall  island  in  the  Ganges, 
hefew  fienaies,  and  absohitely  fed  on  nodnng  bnt  the  flesh  of  the  £ad 
bodies  of  the  people,  who,  according  to  custom,  after  death  are  thrown 
into  the  saered  nvcr ;  and  yet  this  horrid  wietoh  was  worshipped  for  his 
total  abnegation  of  all  hnman  antipathies  and  fadings,  ao  stmnge  a  hold 
has  a  degrading  snpentition  over  its  votaries.  The  same  race,  who  would 
refuse  to  give  a  dnmgfatof  water  to  a.persofi  of  a  lower  oaste  than  them- 
selves, thought  it  a  onty  to  bow  themselves  before  this  beast  in  human 
shape. 

The  Byragee  who  prssented  himself  before  me  was,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  rag  of  dirty  oloth^  about  four  inches  broad,  wrapped  ronnd  his 
loins,  attired  like  the  African  princess,  whose  full  dress  consisted  of  a 
bundle  of  sheep's  interiors  folded  round  her  head.  His  matted  hair  was 
plastered  with  a  mass  of  wood  ashes,  wkh  which  also  his  whole  body  was 
smeared ;  his  eyes,  bloodshot  from  the  use  of  bhang  or  want  of  sleep — ^pro- 
bably the  former— glared  Hke  those  of  »  maniac  beneath  his  dbaggy 
brows.  One  arm — the  left  one«— was  raised  perpendieulady  above  his 
head;  its  long  continuance  in  that  positbn  had,  by  the  stoppage  of 
healthy  ciroslation  and  the  absence  of  muscular  eiertion,  shrivelled  the 
flesh  and  ^n  to  the  bone ;  the  clenched  hand  at  the  end  of  the  loafhr 
some  hmb  had  also  wasted  away  to  a  small  lump,  and  the  whole  looked 
like  a  blade  club«stiok,  and  as  stiff  as  a  bar  of  iron ;  or  rather  the  simili- 
tade  was  as  if  the  arm  of  a  mummy  from  the  catacombs  of  Egypt  had 
been  taken  off  and  affixed  to  a  living  body.  Altogether,  as  lie  stood 
glaring  at  me  with  sullmi  and  vindictive  scowl,  he  formed  one  of  the  most 
repnbive  objects  I  ever  saw,  and  such  a  one  that  not  even  a  Fuseli  in.  a 
nightmare-drsam  could  embody. 

I  could  get  nothing  out  of  mm  ;  doubtless  he  came  there  for  money, 
but  he  would  not  ask  for  any.  Had  he  been  alone  he  porebably  would 
have  spoken,  but  his  sanctity  would  not  allow  him  to  ferget  himself  before 
his  fefiows.  The  people  told  me  ^t  his  arm  had  been  in  that  position 
for  more  than  ten  years,  but  how  he  had  managed  to  keep  it  derated  to 
such  a  time  ere  it  had  become  permanently  rigul,  I  know  not.  Probably 
for  a  long  time— years  perhaps — he  may  have  had  it  lashed  to  a  pole^  and 
this  tied  in  an  upright  position  to  the  body,  and  thus  the  arm  would  be- 
come paralysed,  and  at  length  fixed  in  a  permanent  position,  beyond  ii» 
power  of  moving  it.  I  do  not  think  any  pl^ical  power  could  enable  a 
man  to  hold  out  his  arm  or  leg  in  an  unsupported  position  for  above  a  few 
minutes;  his  firmness  of  determination  might  be  enough  to  support  tiie 
pain  and  weariness,  but  the  Hmb  would  £all  by  its  own  wdght  when  the 
extensor  musdes  became  relaxed.  I  suggested  the  pole  method  to  the 
villagers,  but  they  shook  their  heads^  and  said  that  was  not  the  way.  The 
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devotee  did  it  bj  his  own  determinate  will  and  onaltenble  lesoIutioD, 
setting  pain  and  deformity  at  defiance  to  obtain  a  step  nearer  to  the  goal 
of  his  wishes ;  that  was,  eventual  absorption  into  the  essence  of  the  Dei^. 
Had  they  believed  for  a  second  that  the  Byrafee  had  got  his  arm  fixed  in 
that  position  by  any  artificial  means,  he  wotdd  cease  to  be  an  object  of 
devotion. 

In  the  course  of  my  walk  I  saw  a  few  black  buck,  the  antelope  of  the 
Deocan,  in  the  distance,  bat  they  w«re  too  far  off  for  any  chance  of  getting^ 
a  shot;  so  I  soon  retraced  my  steps  to  the  bunder-boat,  not  having  seen 
any  signs  of  animals  of  a  more  ferocious  nature  than  the  musical  jackal, 
the  country  being  too  open  for  the  haunt  of  the  tiger  cr  other  lai*ge  wild 
animals. 

After  proceeding  on  our  course  down  the  river  for  some  miles,  a  large 
dump  of  trees  on  the  bank  of  the  river  looked  so  inriting  that  we  were 
induced  to  land  to  take  our  breakfest  in  ihdr  shady  recesses,  and  here  I 
must  relate  an  occurrence  which,  for  thoughtlessness  or  fbol-hardiness,  or 
both,  has  not  a  parallel :  for  feeling  heated  and  fetigued  afW  my  long 
ramble,  and  as  my  companions  were  strolling  about,  pending  the  prepara* 
tions  for  breakfast,  I  thought  a  bath  in  the  long  and  aeep  reach  in  the  river 
in  which  the  boat  was  andiored  would  be  most  refireshing,  so  I  made  my 
way  down  the  bank  and  soon  took  a  header  firom  the  stem  of  the  craft 
followed  by  the  dogs.  After  enjoying  the  delightful  swim  for  a  time,  I 
returned  to  my  friends  and  told  them  of  the  agreeable  treat  they  had  lost. 
^'  Surely,"  ssid  one,  *'you  have  not  been  foolish  enough  to  bathe  in  sudi 
a  place,  full  as  the  nver  is  of  alligators ;  you  might  have  been  taken 
down  by  one."  **  By  Jove  I"  said  I,  ^*  I  never  thought  of  the  alligators 
at  all,  or  I  should  have  considered  twice  before  jumping  in."  And  so 
die  matter  passed.  After  breakflBist  and  an  hour  or  two's  rest,  on  our  re« 
turn  to  the  boat,  we  stopped  on  the  top  of  the  diff  to  take  a  view  of  the 
country  on  the  opposite  side,  and  whikt  so  doing  our  attention  was 
directed  to  a  dark  object  moving  in  the  pool,  lazilv  curving  its  way  just 
below  the  surfieuM ;  it  was  a  large  alligator,  at  a  little  distance  was  an- 
other, and  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  several  others  came  up  firom  the 
bottom.  I  was  horror-struck.  ^' Good  Heavens!"  said  I^^' what  an  escape  1" 
And  an  escape  it  was,  both  for  myself  and  dogs  also.  I  asked  the  boat- 
men in  no  measured  terms  why  they  had  not  warned  me  against  bathing, 
as  if  I  ought  not  myself  to  have  known  the  danger,  having  the  day 
before  seen  so  many  of  these  terrible  creatures.  The  tindal  replied^ 
grinning  like  a  Cheshire  cat,  ^^  That  certainly  there  were  alligators,  and 
that  I  knew  it  too ;  but  as  it  was  the  Sahib's  pleasure  to  swim,  why  should 
he  presume  to  address  me,  as  I  must  know  better  than  he  did  what  was 
rifl^ht  and  what  was  wrong."  The  man  was  a  Mahomedan,  and  if  the  in- 
fidel and  his  dogs — of  the  same  caste  as  himself — had  gone  to  Jehannum, 
what  did  he  care?  Indeed,  he  and  his  fellows  would  have  seen  me 
seised  and  taken  down  without  the  siiffhtest  regret,  and  they  would  have 
smoked  their  goorgoories  and  chewed  their  betel  after  a  catastrophe  of 
the  kind  with  as  much  nonchalance  as  if  only  one  of  the  dogs  had  been 


The  reason  for  our  escape  was,  that  the  alligators  at  the  time  of  this 
rash  adventure  were  at  the  bottom,  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  pooly  and 
at  the  time  I  bathed  had  not  yet  risen,  otherwise  I  should  not  have  held 
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a  pen  to  write  an  aocouat  of  the  oecorreaoe.  Oace  in  the  mouth  of 
the  monster  escape  u  impossible,  the  victim  is  drowned  and  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  formidable  jaws,  the  teeth  of  which  fit  into  each  other  like 
those  of  a  gigantic  rat-trap.  On  the  whole  it  was  a  merciful  escape,  and 
I  had  much  cause  for  congratulation,  although  later  in  the  day  I  met 
with  another  startling  adventure,  which  I  will  here  narrate. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  I  again  landed  on  seeing  an  alligator  of  large 
size  asleep  on  the  mud  at  some  distance  ahead  of  the  boat.  I  crept  as 
warily  as  I  could  to  eet  within  shot,  but  he  was  wide  awake,  and  began 
to  waddle  off  towards  the  water  whilst  I  was  a  long  shot  off;  however^ 
I  fixed  as  he  began  to  movC)  and  I  could  hear  the  thud  of  the  ball  against 
his  body,  but  as  the  wound  was  not  a  mortal  one,  he  got  clear  off  into  the 
river.  Whilst  I  was  taking  the  exploded  cap  off  the  nipple  preparatory 
to  reloading — as  I  stood  opposite  to  a  low  broad  slab  of  rock  just  above 
the  water,  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  from  me— -I  saw  the  water  at  one 
aide  of  the  rock  agitated,  and  the  black  snout  of  an  enormou9  aUigator 
emerged  in  the  usual  cautious  way.  The  proximity  of  the  animal  was 
most  dangerous,'  and  I  retreated  quietly  benind  a  high  diick  bush,  and 
looked  about  for  the  means  of  escape  up  the  bank,  as  my  discharged  rifle 
had  Uh  me  quite  defenceless ;  but  to  escape  was  utterly  impossible,  as  the 
cliff  was  too  steep  to  make  climbing  practicable,  and  I  could  not  go  for- 
ward or  backward  without  going  within  a  few  feet  of  the  hideous  monster. 
I  must  say  I  was  alarmed,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  face 
the  danger  as  best  I  might ;  it  was  a  most  nervous  position  to  be  in,  to 
be  thus  hemmed  in  by  one  of  the  most  ferodous  of  ^efera  naturtB  of 
the  modem  world — a  position  I  wished  myself  well  out  o^  for  as  the  boat 
was  out  of  sight  in  a  turn  of  the  river,  I  could  get  no  assistance  from  it 
to  scare  away  the  monster,  which  appeared  too  huge  to  be  terrified  by 
any  creature  of  less  sixe  than  itself,  and  as  to  myself,  I  should  have  made 
a  mere  mouthful,  a  small  tiffin,  by  way  of  whet  for  his  appetite  for  a 
further  meal.  Keeping  a  dead  silence,  I  commenced  loading  my  rifle  as 
quietly  as  possible^  my  eyes  being  directed  through  an  opening  in  the 
bush  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  deadly  brute,  but  in  my  hurry  I  found, 
on  ramming  down  the  ball,  that  I  had  neglected  to  put  any  powder  in.  I 
must  confess  that  my  heart  beat  quick,  but  it  was  evident  the  alligator  was 
totally  unaware  what  a  nice  feed  he  had  within  his  reach  only  for  the  trouble 
of  taking  it ;  but  happily  it  was  not  to  be  so.  I  then  bethought  myself  of 
attending  to  the  state  of  my  rifle,  so  unscrewing  the  cap  of  the  ramrod 
which  had  a  ball  screw  in  it  in  case  of  such  contretemps,  I  luckily  drew 
the  ball  without  noise  and  reloaded.  Now  I  felt  reassured,  and  knew 
that  I  was  safe,  for  I  was  certain  of  my  shot  if  the  creature  saw  me  and 
advanced  towards  me,  but  it  was  a  most  ticklish  position  to  be  in,  to  say 
the  least  of  it.  I  now  recalled  to  mind  the  naturally  cowardly  habits  of 
the  animal  when  out  of  his  proper  element  in  the  daytime ;  this  somewhat 
comforted  me,  and  I  lay  perdue  on  the  watch,  for  I  could  see  distinctly 
the  horrible  eyes  of  the  brute  under  their  bony  penthouses.  At  last  he 
gradually  crawled  forward,  with  more  than  two-thirds  of  his  body  out  of 
die  water,  and  lay  with  his  broadside  on  to  me.  Now  was  my  time  to 
disturb  his  siesta;  gently  cocking  the  hammer  of  the  rifle,  1  took  as 
steady  aim  as  possible  about  six  inches  behind  the  shoulder ;  the  two- 
onnce  ball  tore  right  through  him,  and  went  skimmeriog,  in  what  boys 
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call  **ivda  and  Ankm^**  marom  the  river,  wfcikt  with  a  tenifie  snap  of 
his  ponderous  jaws  he  surged  seyeral  feet  in  the  air,  and  fell  back  into 
the  riyer  wi^  a  crash  like  the  fall  of  a  tree,  the  small  wavee  made  by  the 
blow  of  so  irast  a  hoik  rolling  on  shore  like  those  oansed  by  the  paiddles 
of  a  steamer.  I  eoold  trace  his  eoone  by  the  Tolumes  of  air-bnbbles 
which  rose  for  some  time  after  the  shot,  bat  I  saw  no  more  of  him.  I 
ooold  not  estinafee  his  length  aocorately,  as  a  portion  of  the  hind-qnarters 
lay  in  the  water,  bat  it  most  have  been  folly  fifteen  feet ;  in  fact,  he 
looked  more  like  a  lai^  canoe  tamed  upside  down  than  an  ordinary  alli- 
gator. I  sospect,  fh>m  his  size,  he  most  have  been  a  stranger,  as  I  saw 
nothing  like  him  in  the  other  parts  of  the  river.  I  have  followed  the  trscks 
of  the  tiger  and  the  ^ephant  through  the  jungle  often,  but  I  never  fslt 

00  excited  as  I  did  when  I  saw  the  monster  make  his  way  out  of  liie 
water  so  close  to  me.  There  is  something  so  indescribably  horrible 
in  the  motwn  of  the  animal  alone :  the  head  at  one  time  lies  flat  on  the 
roek  as  if  gloed  to  it,  and  new  and  then,  if  slightly  slarmed,  or  its 
cariosity  excited,  it  will  raise  it  and  part  of  the  trunk  to  the  utmoet 
length  of  its  lega^  slowly  scanning  every  soRoonding  object,  until  satis* 
fied  with  its  soratinV)  wlieii  it  resomes  its  former  quiet  position. 

AcoidentB  by  aHigaten  are  by  no  means  of  so  common  occurrence  as 
may  naturally  be  supposed,  for  he  is  shy  of  noise  or  the  frequent  passage 
of  boats;  he  does  not^  therefote,  haunt  the  water  in  popoloas  neigh- 
bourhoods,  although  a  stray  one  now  and  then  does  mischief  where  he 
was  least  expected,  ^(^en  the  river  is  low  the  aihgators  betake  them* 
selves  to  the  deepest  and  most  solitary  pools,  to  which  they  coi^ae 
fhemsdves  until  the  rise  of  the  waters  by  the  monsoon  rains  affords 
them  scope  for  wandering.  The  natives  themselves  are  Yen  careless 
and  apathetic ;  they  take  no  prseautions  against  danger,  nrobabiy  be- 
eame  these  creatures  do  not  usually  remain  near  ftvqoented  places ;  yet 
accidents  dooccur^-and  principally  to  women  and  children,  who  frequent 
the  river  more  <lian  men,  for  water  for  domestic  puiposes — ^for  at  a  ghaut 
where  the  boatmen  landed  to  procure  firewood,  a  native  told  us  that  a 
girl,  fourteen  years  of  age,  had  been  carried  off  a  fortnight  before  by  an 
alligator.  She  had  gone  to  the  river  at  noon,  with  a  couple  of  earthen 
chatties,  for  water,  and  was  carried  off :  no  one  saw  the  catastrophe,  for 
the  village  was  at  some  short  distance  firom  the  river,  but  the  floating 
pitchers,  and  some  of  the  torn  fragments  of  her  dress  seen  here  and 
there,  told  the  sad  tale.  She  had  been  seised,  it  was  supposed,  when 
about  waist-deep  in  the  water,  which  at  that  time  had  become  rather 
thick  by  a  high  wind  nusing  the  mud  in  the  shallows,  so  that  the 
amnster  approaehed  dose  without  being  seen,  and  the  first  notice  the 
poor  creature  had  of  his  terriUe  presence  was  when  she  found  henelf  in 
his  merciless  jaws.  Connected  with  the  habits  and  ferocity  of  the  alii* 
ffator,  I  may  mention  that,  monster  as  he  is,  he  is  yet  capable  of  being 
disarmed  of  some  of  his  savage  nature.  Not  far  from  Rurrachee,  on  the 
Indus,  there  is  a  sheet  of  water  full  of  alligators,  who  are  harmless  to 
mankind:  it  is  called  Peer  Mugger,  and  also  Mugger  Tulao  (the 
alligator  tank).     The  animals  are  constantly  fed  by  the  natives ;  and 

1  am  uAi  that  not  one  instance  is  on  record  of  their  ever  having 
attacked  a  human  bein^ ;  the  habit  of  constantly  seeing  people  about 
them,  and  obtaining  fi>od  from  than,  appears  to  have  removed  all  traces 
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of  their  natnrally  sarmge  naimey  althoogb  they  will  fight  amongit  them* 
felves  for  the  food  thrown  to  them.  The  natives  aooount  for  tl^ir  tame- 
ness  by  the  legend  that  a  peer,  or  Mahomedan  saint,  once  lived  on  the 
banks  of  the  tank,  and  they  became  such  fiivonrites  with  him  that  he 
charmed  them  into  gentleness,  and,  as  a  favour,  ordered  that  neither 
they  nor  their  posterity  should  inflict  any  injury  on  mankind.  I  myself 
some  ^eais  sinee,  when  in  Geylan»  had  a  moderate  jiaed  alligator  in 
captiYity  for  some  time ;  he  was  about  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  and  of 
proportionate  size.  At  first  he  was  sullen,  and  would  not  eat,  and  to 
induce  him  to  open  his  mouth  I  would  give  him  a  sharp  tap  on  liie  head 
with  a  stick  to  irritate  him ;  I  would  then  throw  a  piece  of  beef  into  his 
jaws  ;  a  novel  mode  of  feeding  him  certainly,  but  quite  successful,  for 
soon  on  my  approach  be  would  open,  his  mouth  of  his  own  accord,  with* 
out  the  applica^n  of  the  stiek,  m  expectation  of  the  aceostcmied  dole : 
some  would  probably  say  that  he  opened  them  not  with  any  friendly  in^ 
tention  towsras  me,  but  I  think  otherwise,  for  I  would  rub  his  gaping 
head  with  a  hard  brush,  a  process  he  evidently  appealed  to  enjoy,  I 
kept  him  chained  up  by  the  neck  in  the  verandah,  and  akhongh  I  had 
him  constantly  sluiced  with  buckets  of  water,  he  gradually  pined  away, 
from  confinement  and  the  want  of  indulgence  in  his  natncal  habits.  It 
is  said  that  the  alligator  has  a  stroi^  musky  scent,  peioeptible  at  a  oon^ 
sideraUe  distance,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  could  neiver  perceive  any 
effluvium  of  the  kind. 

One  more  shot  at  an  alligator,  and  I  will  dismiss  them  to  their  natiTe 
deeps,  where  several  of  them  lay  from  the  results  of  my  rifle^  not  to  rise 
till  decoasposidon  floated  them. 

Seeing  a  large  one  basking  on  a  mud-bank  in  the  esntse  of  the  river^ 
in  the  hope  of  gettiug  a  successful  shot  I  told  the  boatnaen  to  lay  on 
their  oars,  or  r«£er  puidles,  and,  keaping  silence,  allow  the  boat  to  drop 
quietly  down  ihe  stream  towards  the. bank.  This  ruse  succeeded,, and 
a  good  shot  knocked  him  over.  Seeing  him  wrig^^ing .  and  wnthing 
aimdst  a  shower  of  mud,  scattered  about  Iqr  the  blowsof  Ins  tail,  I  landad 
with  half  a  dooen  of  the  boataMU,  with  a  long  rape,  to  secure  him : 
making  a  kind  of  lasso  of  it,  and  perceiving  that  as  he  was  so  despen^ly 
wounded  there  wo«ld  be  no  dang^  in  approaching  him,  in  one  of  his 
contortions  we  got  the  loop  over  his  head  and  shoulders  in  the  hope  of 
preventrng  his  struggling  into  the  river;  it  was  *<pull  dAigator,  pull 
boatmen  ;"  we  tugged  and  strained  with  might  and  mak,  but  in  spite 
<tf  the  ezertkms  of  the  seven  of  ns,  the  animal  got  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  water ;  now  we  mastered  him  somewhat,  now  he  got  the  better 
of  us,  amidst  shouts  of  laughter  from  those  who  wore  looking  on  at  the 
scene  from  the  boat.  Covered  firom  head  to  foot  and  half  bttnded  with 
the  mud,  we  puUed  till  haAy  ezhauafeed,  when  the  brute  got  partly  into 
the  water:  the  instant  he  felt  he  was  at  home,  he  eae^ed  his  dying 
strength,  and  with  a  mighty  swirl  got  loose  from  our  grasp,  and  after 
dragging  two  or  three  of  the  men  knee-deep  into  the  river,  swooped 
away,  rope  and  all.  I  have  seen  the  tremendous  blows  made  by  the  tail 
of  a  large  shark  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  when  hauled  on  board,  but  they 
were  mere  fleabites  compared  with  the  poweifnl  cootortiona  of  this  im- 
mense creature. 

After  this  a£Giiir  we  got  up  our  two  large  lateen  ntik,  and  widi  the 
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aid  of  a  strong  breeie,  and  with  the  current  in  our  favour,  late  in  the 
evening  we  ffot  to  our  comfortable  quarters  in  the  good  city  of  Broach^ 
highly  delifi^hted  with  our  trip  up  the  noble  Nerbudda. 

Broach  nas  but  few  objects  of  curiosity  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
stranger-visitor.     There  is  a  pinjrapole,  or  native  hospitali  for  old  and 
disea^  animals  of  all  descriptions,  large  and  small — horses,  cats,  dogs, 
monkeys,  birds — in  short,  animals  of  all  kinds  in  all  stages  of  misery  and 
starvation ;  but  of  late,  I  hear,  some  large  bequests  by  charitable  Hiadoos 
have  enabled  the  trustees  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  poor 
animals.     Fleas,  of  course,  there  are  in  millions,  but  there  is  no  truth  in 
the  absurd  story,  that  in  order  to  feed  these  agile  insects  the  trustees 
nightly  hire  three  or  four  miserable  wretches  of  beggars  for  a  few  pice, 
and  bmd  them  hand  and  foot,  and  deliver  them  over  to  the  tender 
mereies  of  the  fleas,  who  are  said  to  feast  on  the  cuticles  of  the  poor 
varlets,  who,  in  their  bonded  state,  might,  of  course,  crack  a  joke  with 
their  tormentors,  if  they  felt  so  inclined,  whilst  under  the  titillating  tor- 
ments of  these  persecutors,  but  would  find  it  perfectly  impossible  to  crack 
one  of  them  in  propria  peritond.  The  truth  is,  the  fleas  feed  on  the  poor 
animals  confined  in  the  pinjrapole,  and  on  those  who  are  bold  enough  to 
venture  into  the  loathsome  ploce  to  inspect  it.     The  only  animals  within 
the  confines  of  the  pinjrapole  who  seemed  to  enjoy  any  immunity  from 
ihe  attacks  of  these  saltant  pests  were  the  monkeys,  who  were  most 
active  in  their  researches  in  their  own  hides  for  any  stray  victim,  who, 
when  found,  was  instantly  pouched.     The  doctrine  of  metempsychosis, 
innate  in  the  Hindoo,  teaches  him  that  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  these 
helpless  animals  in  the  pinjrapole  he  may  posnbly  be  contributing  to  the 
comfort  of  the  soul  of  one  of  his  former  relatives,  who  for  some  trans- 
gression of  greater  or  less  magnitude  in  a  previous  state  of  existence,  had 
been  condemned  to  serve  a  probation  in  the  body  of  an  animal  whilst  that 
soul  was  on  its  progress  towards  Nirwana,  or  absorption  into  the  essence 
of  the  Deity,  a  doctrine  tantamount  to  annihilation  after  undergoing  a 
series  of  penances  by  inhabiting  the  bodies  of  various  grades  of  brutes. 

One  object  of  very  melancholy  interest  which  I  visited  was  the  old 
graveyard  of  the  European  inhabitants  of  the  former  Dutch  Factory,  a 
trading  establishment  once  of  considerable  importance,  which  was  carried 
on  by  them  from  1620  to  about  1800,  and  if  one  can  jadge  of  them  by  the 
siace  and  grandeur  of  the  maulosea  of  tiiis  ''  city  of  the  dead,"  the  traders 
of  Holland  located  in  Broach  must  once  have  been  merchant-princes. 
Obelisks,  towers,  pyramids,  and  ornamental  tombs  of  large  size,  formed 
of  polished  stone  and  chunam,  some  of  them  of  two  stories  in  height, 
and  ascended  by  flights  of  steps  of  the  same  material,  many  of  them  still 
in  the  highest  state  of  preservation,  attest  the  opulence  of  those  when 
alive,  who  lie  mouldering  below  these  massive  and  in  many  cases  fantastic 
piles  of  masonry»  littie  partaking  in  style  the  character  of  places  of  sepul- 
ture— places  of  eternal  rest  of  many  whose  name  and  family  are  probably 
extinct  in  Europe,  but  who  yet  live  in  these  monumental  records.  Quaint 
in  decoration  and  elaborate  in  execution  are  some  of  these  mementoes, 
dating  from  1640  to  1750,  and  probably  some  of  them  later,  but  the 
older  ones  are  the  most  remarkable.  Some  of  them  are  like  a  campanile, 
the  upper  story  affording  a  good  view  of  the  locality  and  the  surround- 
ing tombs  emfaiosomed  in  foliage.     Young  England,  too,  had  in  those 
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days  found  his  way  to  Broach,  probably  in  the  shape  of  a  yoraig  sailor 
officer  of  a  ship  from  the  English  feM^tory  at  Surat,  for  on  one  of  the 
pillars  I  found  scratched,  apparently  wilii  the  end  of  a  penknife,  the 
letters,  as  fresh  as  if  made  yesterday,  «  Wm.  Thompson,  of  y*  S&vreny 
1661"— ''James  Johnson,  of  y'  Penelope,  1664."  Some  of  the  tombs 
had  been  opened  by  sacrilegious  pilferers  in  search  for  valuables ;  I  de* 
Bcended  into  some  and  peeped  into  the  oj^nings  of  others,  but  every  relic 
of  mortality  had  disappeared,  nothing  bemg  visible  but  a  few  stones  evi- 
dently thrown  in  by  idle  boys.  Futile  was  the  hope  of  those  who  once 
lay  below,  that  these  magnificent  tombs  would  preserve  their  ashes  long; 
the  spoiler  had  been  there,  not  a  vestige  of  the  wrecks  of  mortality  was 
left,  whilst  the  enduring  marble  and  the  well-preserved  names  and  titles 
stood  proudly,  as  if  in  mockery  over  an  empty  hollow.  The  beautifrd 
polish  still  remaining  on  the  material  is  the  result  of  a  peculiar  feature  in 
the  climate  of  India,  and  to  it  may  be  attributed  the  preservation  of  so 
many  monuments  of  the  past  in  its  temples,  caves,  and  cities,  which  in  a 
nortnem  climate  would  become  obliterated  and  destroyed  by  storms, 
lichen,  and  moss.  In  India,  man,  and  not  the  climate,  is  the  destroyer  of 
the  works  of  his  own  hands. 

H.  S. 


A  SUMMEB  IN  AMBEIOA. 
By  Captain  Brook  J.  Knight. 
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We  had  been  warned  against  the  exorbitant  charges  of  the  hackney- 
coachmen  in  New  York.  '<  Mind  you  go  in  an  omnibus  to  your  hotel 
when  you  laud,"  was  the  last  injunction  we  received  before  starting.  I 
acted  accordingly,  and  into  an  omnibus  we  went,  bag  and  baggage. 
New  Jersey  city  being,  as  one  may  say,  '^  on  the  Surrey  side"  of  the 
Hudson,  we  had  to  cross  that  river  to  get  to  New  York.  This  we 
effected  by  means  of  a  steam  ferry-boat,  which  conveyed  our  'bus,  to- 
gether with  sundry  other  carriages  and  horses,  over  to  the  other  side, 
slowly  and  surely,  whence  a  drive  of  about  two  miles  and  a  half,  chiefly 
up  Broadway,  brought  us  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  to  which  we  had 
been  recommended,  as  the  newest  and  largest  house  in  New  York,  and 
therefore  more  likely  to  eive  us  an  insight  into  hotel  life  in  America 
than  any  other  hostel  in  the  town.  The  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  is  a  monster 
building,  of  the  Grecian  order  of  architecture ;  it  is  faced  with  the  white 
marble  of  the  country,  and  has  an  exceedingly  handsome  and  imposing 
appearance.  I  suspect  that  there  is  no  hotel  out  of  America  at  all  to 
be  compared  to  the  one  of  which  I  write  in  grandeur  and  magnificence, 
for  really  the  Fifth  Avenue  deserves  both  these  epithets,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  there  is  another  in  the  country  altogether  on  so  splendid  a 
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«oab.  It  is  capable  of  aoccmittodatiag  cnw  tfumsand  persons.  TUs 
time  last  year  nine  hundred  guests  sat  down  to  dniner  daily  in  dns 
frinoely  establishment  This  year,  owing  to  the  eivii  war,  there  were 
not  above  two  or  three  hundred  persons  in  the  ho4el ;  moreover,  the 
4Riite  of  drawing  and  reception-rooms,  to  die  nnmber  of  half «  dozen,  or 
more,  which  are  thrown  open  nightiy  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  guests  in 
iihe  house,  were  under  some  ornamental  repairs,  and  we  dierefibre  did  not 
see  American  hotel  life  in  New  York  to  advantage. 

You  enter  the  Fifth  Afenue  Hotel  tbrough  wide  and  lofty  oortals,  wfaieh 
cooduet  to  a  laige  hall,  supported  by  marble  pilkrs. '  Off  this  hall, 
and  eonneotaog*  with  it,  are  a  new*-vpom,  where  all  the  papers  and 
many  periodiods,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  are  to  be  ibond ;  a  barber's 
shop,  a  ladv's  hairdresser's  shop,  a  chemistfs  ditto,  a  hatter's,  a  tailor^ 
and,  I  think,  m  shoemaker's.  The  business  of  the  house  is  carried  on 
in  the  bureau ;  here  you  proosed  upon  your  arrival,  state  your  require- 
ments, how  many  rooms  you  want,  upon  what  floor,  &e.;  you  receive 
a  key,  and  are  handed  over  to  the  guidanee  of  %  grinning  negro,  who 
forthwith  conducts  you  to  your  apartment.  But  l^fore  you  l^ve  the 
bureau  you  write  your  name  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose ;  the  number 
of  your  room  is  added  by  the  book-keeper,  and  from  henceforth  you  are^ 
whilst  dwelling  in  that  notel.  No.  75,  or  No.  600,  as  the  case  may  be  ; 
like  Monte  Cmisto,  you  have  lost  your  individuality,  but  the  simile  goes 
no  further  than  that  isolated  &cL 

In  the  bureau  yon  obtain  any  information  you  may  require  with  re- 
gard to  the  town  itself,  or  the  means  of  leavug  it,  either  by  water  or 
land.  You  can  also  impart  information  as  well  as  receive  it,  for  there  is 
a  teleffraph-o£Bce  in  the  hotel,  and  there  is  also  a  money-changer  and 
a  banker  on  the  premises.  Thus  much  for  the  ground-floor  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue;  but  I  have,  strangely  enough,  omitted  to  mention  a 
most  essential  part  of  the  house,  to  wit,  the  bar,  the  grand  "  institution" 
of  all  American  hotels;  for,  is  it  not  a  place  sacred  to  brandy-smash, 
ein-sling,  mint-julep,  sherry-cobbler,  and  dog's-nose  P  Here  it  is  that 
American  gentlemen  do  congregate,  to  sip  and  to  smoke ;  and  truly  the 
iced  drinks  of  America  are  most  praiseworthy  productions,  and  are,  as 
fhey  deserve  to  be,  very  highly  prised  both  by  natives  and  foreigners, 
especially  when  the  mercury  ranges  between  85  and  100  in  the  shade ; 
also^  I  may  observe,  that  the  perfume  of  a  genuine  Havannah  is  preferable 
to  the  odour  of  preserved  cabbage,  or  even  horseradish-leaf,  however 
well  saturated  it  may  be^  in  however  strong  a  solution  of  tobacco-juice ; 
and  it  is  but  Justice  to  acknowledge  that  in  this  particular  New  York 
has  a  great  advantage  over  London,  and  will  have  so  long  as  we  pay 
the  outrageous  duty  of  ten  shilling^  per  pound  weight  for  dgars.  I 
shall  have  a  little  more  to  say  upon  this  subject  by-and-by ;  in  the  mean 
time  let  us  ascend  to  the  first-floor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  Here, 
the  dining-hall  is  the  great  point  of  interest.  It  is  a  noble  room,  of 
circular  form,  both  lofty  and  light,  decorated  with  splendid  mirrors, 
paved  with  variegated  marbles,  and  supported  by  many  marble  colunms. 
There  might  be  a  couple  of  hundred  people  in  the  dming-hall  the  first 
day  we  dined  there,  and  the  room  looked  half  empty.  Besides  this  mag- 
nificent hall  there  is  a  handsome  tea-room,  and  the  eiz  or  eight  recep- 
tion-rooms before  mentioned,  which  last  are  fitted  up  most  luxuriously, 
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and  indeed  fj^endidly,  with  rich  damask,  ittnieiige  miirQcg,  and  a  pro* 
foffiOB  of  ornaneotaL  gtldiog,  nofe  to  mention  aeveral  grand  pianofortes*. 
Above  the  fint-floor  are  nx  stories  appropriated  to  bedrooms.  To  aaid 
xooma  there  are  two  means  of  acoeaB,  one  b^  a  staitease,  aecei^in^  to 
the  usual  mode  of  proeeediBg  in  common-place  hotels,  tha  other  by  whafc 
16  l9chnically  called  ^^  the  vertieal  raiLway,"  that  ia^  a  room  raised  by 
machinay  to  the  top  of  the  hooae^  stopping  at  each  atationi,  or  floor,  to 
land  passengers  en  nmie»  This  latter  mode  of  ascending  is  universal^ 
used  by  thoee  whose  rooms  are  h^^h  up^  and  thus  the  fatigue  consequent 
upon  having  a  room  in  the  attics  is  avoided.  There  aie  really  bo  snefci 
tilings  as  attics  at  the  Fifth  Avenue;  the  rooms  are  eqnaUy  good  all  over 
the  bouse,  and  are  ehacged  at  the  same  pcioe.  There  is  another  ^'  ve»» 
tical  railway"  for  luggage,  by  whaeh  means  everything  in  tba  shape  e€ 
impedimenta  is  brought  from  the  highest  story  and  depooUad  in  the 
entrance»hal],  ready  for  'bus  or  boat^  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  wid^ 
out  the  slightest  trouble  to  any  one.  Tiie  best  rooms  are  not,  generaUy 
speaking,  large,  but  always  lofty,  and  scrupulously  clean.  There  is  one 
peculiarity  which  I  observed  and  particularly  admired,  not  only  in  the 
fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  but  universally  both  in  the  States  and  in  Canada^-*^ 
vis.  a  window  over  the  bedroom  door. 

The  advantage  of  this  ^'  institution"  is  obvious*  How  often  is  it  too 
cold  or  too  damp  to  open  your  window  which  lets  in  the  nighb  air,  and  too 
stifling  to  have  it  shut  ?  The  American  plan  meets  this  difficulty ;  the  air 
in  the  passages  is  cool,  without  being  damp,  and  the  window  over  your 
door  is  so  high  that  no  one  under  eight  feet  could  possibly  look  into  it* 
The  passages  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  are  in  reality  corridors,  being 
from  fifbeen  to  twenty  feet  in  breadth,  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in 
height.  The  charge  at  the  Fil&  Avenue  Hotel,  and,  indeed,  at  all  first- 
dass  hotels  in  America,  is  two  and  a  half  dollars  per  diem,  or  ten  shillings 
English.  This  sum  includes  a  bedroom,  the  entree  to  all  the  drawing- 
rooms,  servants'  fees,  lights,  taAfive  meak  a  day—- via.  breakJhsl,  luncheon, 
dinner,  tea,  supper.  There  is  a  table  d'hdte  at  half-past  five,  and  dinner 
k  la  caiijte  from  two  to  half-past  seven. 

There  is  a  bill  of  fure  for  every  meal,  and  the  one  for  breakfast  is  on 
the  same  liberal  scale  as  that  for  dinner.  I  now  come  to  '*  the  wine  list," 
and  there  I  am  forced  to  halt  in  my  commendaUoos.  All  through 
America,  wine  is  exorhitaBtly  dear,  in  hotels  that  is  to  say;  I  know 
nothing  of  the  mer^ianf  s  price.  In  Canada  the  wines  are  still  dearer 
than  in  the  States,  and  not  so  good.  At  the  Fifth  Aveaue  Hotel  I  had 
some  voy  indilbrent  claret  for  six  shillings  a  bottle,  not  so  good  as  ye«i 
can,  rince  our  commercial  treaty  with  France^  get  in  Loudon  for  two 
flbillings  and  sixpence  per  bottle.  We  had  a  bottb  of  very  good  Madeira 
for  the  same  pricey  which,  for  an  hotel,  is  perhaps  not  so  very  dear;  but 
nowhere  else  in  the  States  did  we  get  either  aheny  or  Msdsira  at  leas  than 
two  dollars  (eight  diillings)  a  bottle.  A  sort  of  champagne  is  made  in 
America  called  ^  catawba.''  It  is  a  nice  wine  enougn,  something  like 
French  champagne,  hut  with  a  peculiar  taste  of  its  own  which  I  cannot 
describe^  and,  therefore^  will  not  attempt  to  do  sOk  It  is  two  dollars  a 
hoitley  which  seems  exceedingly  expensive  for  home-made  wine,  upoa 
which,  of  course,  there  can  be  no  duty. 

There  were  so  few  guests  in  the  notel  whilst  we  were  there  that  we 
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had,  80  to  speak,  no  table  d'h6te.  It  was  always  dinner  k  la  carte,  and 
we  therefore  never  saw  the  humoars  of  an  American  table  d'hdte  upon 
a  monster  scale.  The  profusion  of  ice  throughout  all  the  hotds  in 
America  is  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  imaginable.  The  moment  you  at 
down  to  any  meal  a  glass  of  iced  water  is  placed  before  you  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  a  plate  of  ice  is  also  upon  the  table,  from  which  you  can  help 
yourself  to  crystal  lumps  of  marvellous  clearness.  Jugs  of  iced  water 
«tand,  not  only  in  the  dining-hall  but  in  the  corridors,  and  in  your  bed- 
room huge  lumps  of  ice  rest  npon  rich  yellow  butter;  goblets  of  iced 
milk  are  handed  round;  pails  of  ice  for  your  champagne,  catawba,  or  hock 
are  placed  at  your  feet;  iced  creams  always  at  your  order.  Do  you  think 
you  could  live  like  this  at  Mivart's  or  at  the  Clarendon  for  ten  shillings 
a  day  ?  Try  it.  Pick  out  half  a  dozen  of  the  most  expensive  dishes  horn 
the  most  extravagant  bill  of  fare,  add  ice  €ui  libitum  at  every  one  of  your 
five  meals,  and  then  picture  to  yourself  what  your  bill  would  be  at  any 
first-class  English  hotel. 

What  shall  I  say,  what  can  I  say,  of  New  York  that  has  not  been 
better  said  before  P  Probably  nothing.  My  stay  at  New  York  was  short, 
and  I  did  not  improve  my  somewhat  scant  opportunities,  as  another  more 
enterprising  traveller  might  have  done,  for,  to  say  truth,  I  am  but  an  in- 
different sight-seer,  especially  in  a  town ;  mountains  and  lakes  never 
weary  me,  streets  and  houses  do  very  soon.  I  should  say  of  New  York 
that  It  is  a  dty  of  palaces  and  hovels,  a  mixture  of  meanness  and  magni- 
ficence. Some  of  the  stores  {AngUce^  shops)  are  truly  magnificent,  both 
as  regards  size,  the  material  of  which  they  are  built^  and  the  style  of  their 
architecture.  But  these  grand  edifices  of  white  marble,  red  granite,  or  iron, 
are  intruded  upon  by  small  and  dingy  houses,  which,  standing  along^de 
of  the  paUce  stores,  destroy  the  beauty  and  uniformity  of  the  street. 

Broadway,  the  Regent-street,  the  Rue  de  Rivoii,  of  New  York,  is,  I 
believe,  upwards  of  three  miles  in  length,  but  it  does  not  deserve  its 
name— ita  want  of  breadth  strikes  you  immediately.  There  are  many 
handsomer  buildings  in  Broadway  than  in  either  of  the  two  European 
streets  I  have  mentioned,  but  there  are  also  many  meaner  houses  in  the 
show  street  of  the  American  metropolis;  this,  together  with  a  want  of 
breadth  and  paucity  of  plate  glass,  render  it,  as  a  whole,  a  less  striking 
street  than  even  Rlegent-street,  and  certainly  Broadway  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  the  Rue  de  Rivoii,  probably  the  handsomest  street  in  the 
world.  The  hackney-coach  *'  institution  of  New  York  requires  revision. 
At  present  the  fare  for  one  passenger  for  one  mile  is  fifty  cents  (two 
shiUmgs),  for  two  passengers,  one  mile,  seventy-five  cents  (two  shillings 
and  sixpence).  The  consequence  of  this  judicious  tariff  is,  that  no  one 
hires  a  hackney-coach;  how  their  owners  manage  to  exist  I  cannot 
imagine.  To  make  up  (to  the  public)  for  the  above  absurdity,  the  omni- 
buses are  excellent,  numerous,  and  cheap.  The  fare  is  five  cents  (two- 
pence halfpenny)  for  the  entire  distance  they  run,  or  any  part  of  it.  There 
are  twenty-nine  omnibus  lines,  to  work  which  they  have  six  hundred  and 
seventy-one  vehicles.  Besides  these  omnibuses  there  are  five  lines  of  dty 
cars,  drawn  by  horses  or  mules  along  a  street  railway*  The  fiire  of  these 
cars  is  also  only  five  cents ;  they  are  large  and  commodious,  and  are 
running  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  day  and  night,  up  to  a  late  hour. 

The  omnibus  regulations,  or  I  might  more  justly  say  *'  observances,"  are 
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somewhat  quaint ;  they  smack  strongly  of  independence  and  go-aheadism, 
and  are,  to  my  thinking,  a  great  iroproyement  upon  onr  system.  First 
and  foremost,  there  is  no  ^^cad"  on  Uie  footboard  behind,  to  chaff  and  be 
insolent,  or  to  haggle  with  about  the  fare,  thus  losing  precious  time.  The 
steps  into  the  'bus  are  so  lai^  and  low  that  you  may  without  difficulty 
or  danger  ascend  whilst  the  vehicle  is  in  motion ;  many  do  so ;  but  if  you 
wish  it  to  stop,  you  hail  the  drijer,  and  your  wishes  are  attended  to.^ 
As  soon  as  you  are  in,  you  ring  a  bell  which  hangs  over  a  circular  hole 
beneath  the  driver's  seat  Upon  the  sound  of  the  bell  his  hand  appears 
at  the  aperture  aforesaid  ;  you  place  five  cents  in  it,  which  he  deposits  in 
a  tin  box  by  his  side,  and  then  your  fiure  is  paid  without  a  word  and  with- 
out a  halt.  Should  you  have  no  small  change,  and  be  obliged  to  give  the 
man — say,  a  quarter  of  a  dollar — you  wait  to  hear  the  tinkle  of  the  bell  i 
you  then  look  up,  the  driver's  hand  is  at  the  circular  hole  with  your 
cshange^  which  you  rise  up  and  receive,  still  without  a  word  and  without 
a  halt.  When  you  wish  to  descend,  you  pull  a  rope  which  hangs  from 
the  roof  of  the  'bus  and  communicates  with  the  driver,  the  vehicle  stops, 
you  get  out,  and  as  your  foot  leaves  the  lowest  step  the  'bus  moves  on. 
An  omnibus  in  New  York  is  never  to  be  seen  standing  for  five  or  ten 
minutes  at  a  time,  as  ours  do  in  England,  obstructing  the  traffic  and 
delaying  the  passengers ;  they  frequently  move  slowly  for  a  few  yards, 
but  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  one  standing  still,  except  to  re- 
ceive *'  a  fare."  The  omnibuses  are  also  much  lighter  and  cleaner  than 
ours,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  extravagant  charges  of  the  hackney- 
coaches,  far  more  respectably  filled.  But,  after  all,  they  are  'buses,  and 
not  Hansoms ;  and  if  your  business  lay  off  the  line,  you  can  but  be  de« 
posited  at  the  nearest  point  to  it,  and  walk  the  rest  of  the  way. 

Broadway  is  well  paved,  as  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  Avenues,  which 
answer  to  our  Piccadilly,  Oxford-street,  &c,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  lead- 
ing thoroughfares  of  the  city.  But  the  pavement  of  the  cross  streets 
is  perfectly  disgraceful ;  heaps  of  stones  and  holes  of  mud  are  their  chief 
characteristics.  They  look  as  if  they  had  never  been  repaired  since  first 
they  were  made :  the  stones  have  been  forced  out  of  their  places,  are 
allowed  to  remain  en  masses  and  mud  and  grass  occupy  the  vacant  holes. 
The  picturesque  confusion  of  an  American  forest  one  can  admire,  but  not 
that  of  an  American  street.  In  the  forest  dead  and  decaying  trees^ 
tossed  here  and  there  amidst  rugged  rocks  and  deep  ravines,  add  much 
to  the  general  effect,  but  in  the  streets  there  is— on  our  side  of  the 
Atlantic  at  least— >a  prejudice  in  favour  of  order.  We  prefer  that  the 
paving-stones  should  be  side  by  side  instead  of  piled  up,  one  on  the 
top  of  the  other,  on  the  margin  of  the  holes  tney  onginally  filled, 
''  It  is  the  £eiult  of  the  corporation,"  said  an  American  gentleman,  to 
whom  I  ventured  to  point  out  the  above  nuisance.  '^  The  corporation  of 
New  York,"  he  continued,  *'  are  a  venal  and  corrupt  body ;  no  respectable 
person  will  belong  to  them.  The  rates  are  quite  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  keep  the  streets  in  good  order,  but  they  prefer  putting  die  money  into 
their  own  pockets."  This,  thinks  ^  I,  is  a  very  good  reason  why  the 
streets  are  in  such  a  dilapidated  state;  but  why  keep  "  a  venal  and  corrupt 
body  of  men"  in  office?  I  believe  I  can  answer  that  question.  Toe 
citizens  of  New  York  do  not  care  sufficiently  about  the  disgraceful  state 
of  their  streets  to  induce  them  to  take  the  trouble  of  investigating  tfie 
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matter.  Thej  have  not  yei  reached  that  high  state  of  civiKfatiiHi  whick 
recoils  from  dirt  and  distnrbaiioe,  idbich  classes  comfort  and  quiet  amon^ 
the  necessaries  of  liCsu 

I  tho«;^t  o£  the  oorporatioa  of  London  under  sinuiar  otrcmnstanees^ 
and  hov  <<  PaterfamiUaa,"  '^  A  Ratepayer/^  <<  A  Householder*'— «^  hoe 
ffenus  amne — would  iaundate  the  eohmiDS  of  theTlnMS  with  complainta 
and  revilings  were  there  even  one  lane  in  their  kcahty  so  dilapidated 
and  forlorn  aa  the  majority  of  the  streets  in  New  York* 

About  thxee  miles  from  trhat  we  should  call  '« the  West-eod"  of  New 
York  is  the  Central  Park.  It  is  at  present  quite  in  its  ia&o^  ;  indeed, 
it  is  yet  unfinished,  there  being  soaae  three  hundred  workmen  employed 
upon  it  in  laying  down  tur(  making  roads,  blasting  rooks,  plaDting, 
mowing,  &e.  te.  It  was,  however,  a  sight  to  be  seen  as  a  specimen 
of  an  American  park  ta  poise. 

Accordingly  we  entered  a  ear  upon  ^  Eighdi  Avenue  tramway,  and 
proceeded  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  mikes  an  hour  to  our  destination. 
Arriving  there,  we  hired  a  caniage  and  drove  round  the  park.  It  is,  I 
vpas  told,  seven  hundred  and  seventy*six  acres  in  extent,  and  in  many 
respects  its  natnral  capabilities  are  great*  The  ground  is  pictaresqnely 
tossed  about ;  valleys  and  hills,  rocks  and  brushwood  are  all  to  be  found 
vnthin  its  area,  and  though  last  mentioned,  certainly  not  least  in  import* 
ance,  several  small  streams,  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  already  con* 
verted  into  divers  lakes  of  lesser  and  greater  dimensiotts.  The  rough,  rocky- 
banks  of  these  lakes,  fringed  partly  with  natural  woods,  partly  with  oma* 
mental  shrubs,  are  very  pretty  ;  there  are  miles  of  gravel  vralks  througb 
the  park,  and  numerous  ravines  crossed  by  picturesque  bridges.  There 
is  also  a  swamp  which  might  be  converted  into  a  lake  of  a  hundred 
acres  in  extent,  fed  from  the  Croton  springs,  of  which  I  vrill  speak  pre- 
sently. The  great  want  observable  in  the  Central  Park  is  timber ;  thia 
want  nothing  but  time  can  supply.  A  century  or  two  hence,  when  the 
New  Zealander  has  satiated  his  appetite  for  antiquity  by  gaaing  upon  the 
ruins  of  ancient  London,  he  may  doubtless  cross  the  Atlantic  and  find 
both  shelter  and  shade  beneath  the  stately  limbs  of  some  finr-spreadinr 
elm  or  stately  oak,  but  at  present  he  would  have  to  content  himself  witn 
the  imperfect  protection  afforded  by  scrubby  brushwood  and  juvenile 
deodaraa.  Within  the  area  of  the  park  are  the  large  buildings  formeriy 
used  as  an  arsenal,  the  Croton  reservoir,  and  a  parade*ground  of  sobm 
fifty  acres^  on  which  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry  may  successfully 
manoeuvrsb  A  short  distance  from  the  parade-ground  are  the  Botankal 
(jiardens,  the  soil  of  which  ia  said  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
a  great  variety  of  plants  and  flowers. 

The  suburbs  of  New  York  are  not  beantifil;  they  consist  of  small, 
iiregttlariy-built  wooden  '*  shanties^*'  dotted  about  here  and  there  upon 
the  barren  rock.  These  shanties  are  for  the  most  part  inhabited  by  the 
lowest  order  of  Irish ;  they  erect  their  cabins  upon  amy  tfttre  bit  of  rock 
they  may  choose  to  select.  Here  they  "  sqnat^"  P^J^QfiT  ^^  ''^^  ^  indeed 
why  should  they  P  If  the  rock  supports  the  cimin,  it  certainly  sopporta 
nouiing  dse.  Here  these  *' squatters''  remain,  until  by  the  extension  of 
the  city  their  rock  is  wanted,  when  down  come  the  sminties,  and  streets 
arise  in  their  stead,  the  squatters  merely  retreating  a  few  hundred  yards 
to  squat  again.     The  isliaid  of  Manhattan,  upon  which  New  York  is 
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aiittatedy  is  k«df  a  roek,  wUh  here  uid  there  a  few  scnibbj  trees,  here 
and  there  *  petoh  of  aoenty  herbage  npoo  its  sorfiKe.  As  the  eitj 
incroaiOB,  the  ground  is  made,  ooltivated,  and  beautified;  trees,  shrubs^ 
gardens  arise  peari  passu  with  streets,  and  what  erst  was  a  howling 
wiidemess  becomes  a  frmtfal  and  pleasant  looality.  It  is  a  pity  that  tm 
nature  ef  the  aoil  around  New  Yoric  is  not  more  kindly ;  were  it  so, 
doubtlesB  the  sabarbs  would  be  the  reeort  of  the  wealthy  merchant  and 
retired  tradesman  in  place  of  the  Irish  sqnatter,  and  the  suburbs  would 
become  an  ornament  to  the  oit^  instead  of  an  eyesore ;  but  the  cultiTation 
of  a  bare  rock  h&ng  conducifie  neither  to  pleasure  nor  [Hofit,  the  New 
Yorkers  are  feign  to  miffrate  to  some  of  the  adjacent  idands — to  Staten 
Island  in  particular,  wnere  are  many  beantiful  villas^  and  where  the 
▼cgetaUe  kingdom  flourishes  exceedingly. 

My  visit  to  New  York  was  too  short  to  admit  of  visiting  institutions, 
kCf  and,  had  I  done  so,  I  coukl  but  have  repeated  statistical  iscU  already 
sufficiendy  well  known.  In  this  journal  I  siiall  eonfine  myself  principally 
to  my  own  ezperienoes,  interspersed  with  such  information  as  I  was, 
during  my  s^jour  <mi  the  other  aide  of  the  Atlantic,  able  to  obtain  and 
have  considered  wmthy  of  reproduction.  If,  tiierefore,  you  expect  any 
enlightenment  touching  the  institutions  or  political  economy  of  the  country, 
I  fear  yea  will  be  disappointed. 

The  streets  of  New  York  are  all  more  or  less  lined  with  avenues  of 
trees.  The  Catalpa  and  the  Pride  of  India  are  the  most  common  and 
the  most  beautiful.  These  avenues  not  onhr  beautify  the  city,  giving  it 
a  fresh  and  gty  appearance,  but  by  the  Aaae  which  they  afiPord  they  are 
a  positive  Messing  to  all,  especially  to  those  unfortunates  who  are  com- 
pelied  to  pass  a  liquid  existence  in  New  York  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August.  It  was  July  when  we  were  there,  and  although  the  weather 
was  not  oonadered  hot  for  the  time  of  year,  the  mercury  stood  at  80  deg. 
in  our  room. 

The  4th  of  July,  1861 ,  was  the  eighty-sixth  anniversary  of  tiie  American 
independence.  Qoery  1  Will  the  4th  of  July,  1862,  be  tiie  Jlrst  jubilee 
of  a  divided  state  I  The  way  they  keep  this  4A  of  July  is  by  decking 
every  window  and  house-top  with  "  the  star^angled  banner/'  by  firing 
guns  and  lettis^  off  crackers  from  twelve  o'okx^k  on  the  night  of  the  3rd 
to  twelve  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  4th.  The  cracker  part  of  the 
demonstration  m^t  very  advantageously  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  carried 
on  by  boys  and  "  loafers"  {AMgUeiy  ragamuffins),  and  is  a  most  intolerable 
nuisance  to  all  the  respectable  portion  nf  the  inhabitants— so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  the  universal  practice  is  to  leave  New  York  lor  Long  Island^ 
Staten  Island,  or  some  other  neighbouring  locality  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours  of  jubilee.  It  is  positively  dangerous  for  ladies  to  walk  in  the 
streets  on  the  4th  of  July;  handfuls  of  crackers  are  let  off  under  your 
feet,  your  ears  are  stunned  with  perpetual  reports,  and  your  nose  stifled 
with  clouds  of  sulphur.  It  is  certaiuly  a  most  childish  and  offensive 
proceeding,  neither  dignified  nor  intellectual,  but,  I  suppose,  consistent 
nUth  the  character  of  <*  free  and  independent"  America,  where  each  indi- 
vidual may  do  as  he  pleases. 

The  Groton  aqueduct,  by  which  the  city  is  supplied  with  pure  water, 
is,  says  a  book  entitled  <^  New  York  as  It  Is,"  <<  one  of  the  most  gigantic 
enterprises  of  the  kind  undertaken  in  any  country.     The  distance  which 
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the  water  travels  through  this  artificial  channel,  exclusive  of  the  grand 
reservoir,  is  about  forty  miles.  The  dam  crosses  the  Croton  river  six 
miles  from  its  month,  and  the  whole  distance  from  this  dam — thirty-two 
miles — ^is  one  unbroken  underground  canal  formed  of  stone  and  bride. 
The  great  receiving  reservoir  is  on  York  Hill,  five  miles  from  the  city 
hall.  It  can  receive  a  depth  of  water  to  the  extent  of  twenty  feet,  and 
is  capable  of  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  gallons.  The  cost 
of  the  Croton  aqueduct  and  reservoir  was  thirteen  million  dollars.  The 
Croton  lake  covers  an  area  of  four  hundred  acres,  the  dam  which  forms  it 
is  two  hundred  and  fifltv  feet  long,  and  thirty-eight  feet  wide  at  the  base, 
allowing  a  discharge  of  sixty  million  mllons  of  water  daily. 

I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  that,  in  conformity  with 
advice  received  before  we  left  England  firom  a  person  well  acquainted  wi& 
New  York,  we  had  eschewed  a  hackney-coach  when  we  landed  at  Jersey 
city,  and  placed  ourselves  and  our  luggage  in  an  omnibus.  '*  The  Havannah 
Hotel"  was  painted  upon  its  side,  but  the  driver  said  he  would  take  us 
to  the  Fifth  Avenue,  and  as  we  saw  no  omnibus  from  that  house  we 
agreed  to  go  with  him.  Upon  our  arriving  at  the  hotel  we  immediately 
secured  rooms,  and  went  to  look  at  them ;  whilst  doing  so,  one  of  the 
porters  of  the  hotel  came  to  me  and  said  that  the  driver  of  the  omnibus 
was  waiting  to  be  paid,  adding,  '< Shall  they  pay  him  at  the  office?^  I 
assented,  supposing,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  clerk  in  the  office 
would  pay  the  man  what  was  right  and  no  more.  Imagine  my  astonish- 
ment when  I  was  about  to  pay  my  bill,  just  as  we  were  on  the  point  of 
leaving  the  hotel,  to  find  seven  dollars  fifty  cents,  or  thtrfy  shiilings 
English,  charged  for  the  omnibus  that  brought  us  from  the  wharf  at 
Jersey  city!  In  vain  I  remonstrated;  the  clerk  said  that  the  driver 
asked  that  sum  and  he  paid  it. 

^*  Do  you  always  pay  those  people  what  they  ask?  If  he  had  asked 
seventy  dollars  should  you  have  paid  him?"  I  inqinred.  The  official 
shrugged  his  shoulders  but  said  nothing.  In  England  no  respectable 
hotel-keeper  would  allow  a  gentleman  to  be  robb^  in  so  barefaced  a 
manner;  indeed,  it  is  a  common  custom  in  England  to  tell  the  waiter  or 
the  landlord  of  the  hotel  to  pay  for  your  cab,  and  you  are  quite  safe  in 
so  doing.  This  piece  of  iniqmty  prevented  our  going  back  to  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel  upon  our  return  to  New  York;  we  took  up  our  quarters 
at  the  Everett  House  instead,  and  upon  our  embarking  for  England  we 
went  in  the  hotel  omnibus  to  the  identical  wharf  where  we  had  landed, 
paying  for  our  trajet  three  dollars  in  place  of  seven  dollars  fifty  cents.  I 
mention  this  little  episode  for  the  good  of  future  travellers. 
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